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PREFACK 


I  CANNOT  permit  this  Magazine  to  reach  its  sixth  number,  and 
thus  complete  its  first  volume,  without  a  few  words  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  public  who  have  lent  me  such  warm 
support  in  my  new  enterprise.  It  was  because  I  believed 
that  there  was  not  merely  room,  but  an  actual  demand,  for  a 
magazine  of  the  character  of  Time,  that  I  was  induced  to  start 
it  just  half  a  year  ago.  The  result  has  completely  realised  my 
expectations ;  and  the  substantial  encouragement  which  I  have 
received  is  at  once  the  best  reward  my  venture  could  have,  and 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  additional  exertions. 

My  readers  having  signcdised  my  original  programme  with 
such  hearty  and  indubitable  approval,  I  do  not  propose  for  the 
future  in  any  way  to  deviate  from  its  lines.  While  there  will 
be  consistency,  there  will  not  be  sameness.  Time  will  be 
true  to  its  name,  and  will  continue  to  reflect  the  features 
of  the  age.  It  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  neither 
shrink  firom  the  serious,  nor  refuse  to  give  a  place  to  the 
amusing.  The  mind  of  the  contemporary  reader  requires,  I 
believe,  the  light  and  sportive  sketch  as  well  as  the  graver 
disquisition ;  and  that  opinion  is  certainly  confirmed  by  the 
experience  which  I  have  had  in  the  case  of  this  Magazine.  It 
was  my  impression,  when  I  launched  my  new  craft  upon  the 
literary  waters,  that  a  ship  of  not  too  ponderous  bulk  might 
find  floating  space  and  prosperous  breezes.  I  discovered  that 
I  was  not  wrong;  and  I  shall  continue  to  consult  the  same 
compass,  and  steer  the  same  course. 


iv  PREFACE. 

The  friends  and  contributors  who  have  helped  me  hitherto 
will  cooperate  with  me  in  the  future.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  well-approved  public  favourites  to  follow 
the  distinguished  authors  whose  serials  are  now  running 
through  the  pages  of  Tinie ;  and  while  my  present  coUabora- 
teurs  will  remain  loyal,  I  shall,  as  occasion  may  suggest, 
periodically  reinforce  my  little  contingent  with  new  and 
popular  names.  Fiction  as  well  as  fact,  poetry  as  well  as 
prose,  will  continue  in,  I  trust,  their  freshest  and  most 
attractive  shapes  to  be  presented  to  the  public.  Believing 
that  a  monthly  magazine  should  bear  as  close  a  relation  as 
possible  to  contemporary  events,  I  shall  endeavour  to  supply 
my  readers  with  materials  which  are  of  contemporary  interest. 
National  institutions  will  be  examined  and  described — ^not  as 
abstractions,  but  as  concrete  realities ;  and  current  affairs — 
whether  in  the  region  of  science,  art,  literature,  society,  or 
politics — will  be  discussed  from  no  purely  theoretical  stand- 
point. This  is  what  I  have  striven — not  unsuccessfully,  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  from  actual  experience — to  do. 
The  public  may  trust  me  to  adhere  to  the  same  principles ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  emboldened  to  look  to  the  continuance 
of  the  same  measure  of  support  from  the  public  which  they 
have  already  so  generously  extended  to  me. 

EDMUND  YATES. 

1  York-Btreet,  GoTent-garden, 
Angast  21, 1879, 
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PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  THE  AFGHAN  QUESTION- 


Mandelay,  Feb.  10. 

This  strange  seqaestered  capital,  which  happens  at  the  present 
writing  to  be  my  temporary  place  of  sojourn,  is  in  the  outermost 
ripple  of  the  great  world's  pool.  The  news  of  important  events  comes 
to  it  like  a  half-dead  echo,  that  dies  altogether  after  a  sentence  or 
two  of  listless  comment.  Last  night  I  was  dining  in  the  society 
of  a  little  knot  of  Frenchmen,  who  have  drifted  for  various  causes 
into  this  outlandish  place,  and  there  came  to  us  by  a  telegram  (in 
Burmese)  the  tidings  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  resignation  and  M. 
Orevy's  election.  'Ah,  mon  Dieu!'  cried,  with  a  flash  of  faded 
radiancy,  a  white-haired  captain  of  cavalry,  whose  regiment  I  saw 
ride  out  of  Metz  to  lay  down  its  arms  before  the  conquering 
Germans ;  *  ah,  the  good  time  reapproaches !  The  next  President, 
look  you,  will  be  the  Prince  Imperial ;  and  from  President  he  will 
blossom  into  Emperor;  and  then  I  will  go  back  to  France !'  '0 
droU  visionary/  responded  a  close-cropped  engineer,  who  had  been 
a  communard,  'wUle  Gambetta  lives,  how  imbecile  to  prate  of 
Badinguet's  brat !'  The  subject  dropped,  and  the  interrupted  con- 
versation recommenced  about  the  '  King-woon  Menghyr's'  pooey  and 
the  Burmese  prima  donna,  *  Yin-doo-Male.' 

As  for  myself,  a  football  of  journalism,  a  shuttlecock  of 
Bellona,  who  in  nine  years  have  made  six  campaigns  and. three 
visits  to  India,  the  links  between  home  associations  and  myself 
have  of  necessity  but  feeble  hold.  But  there  is  one  link  that  still 
endures  bright  and  strong — the  link  that  binds  me  to  friendships 
that  I  know  are  reciprocal.  By  derious  tracks  and  with  many 
delays,  the  World  drifts  out  to  this  comer  of  quaint  semi-barbarism, 
and  in  its  columns  I  read  how  its  Conductor  had  mapped  out  for 
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himself  a  new  emprise.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  bom  in 
a  Vienna  attic  years  ago,  and  my  love  for  him  and  his  has  ever 
since  been  part  of  my  life.  The  impulse  was  natural,  then,  which 
prompted  me  straightway  to  sit  down  and  indite  an  article  for  the 
new  yenture,  in  the  desire  that  I  might  testify  in  the  spirit  to 
hearty  interest  in  the  birth  of  Tinie,  and  to  cordial  wishes  for 
its  lusty  life. 

We  got  such  a  bellyful  of  Afghanistan  in  1842,  that  ever 
since,  till  lately,  we  have  been  suffering  under  the  nightmare 
thereof.  When  Pollock  turned  his  back  on  the  ugly  crags  of 
the  Khybur,  we  closed  the  page  of  Afghanistan,  and  dropped  the 
book  into  the  boundaiy-riyulet  by  Hurri-Singh-Ki-Bourj.  It  was 
well  to  banish  the  black  memory  of  it,  when  as  yet  the  Punjaub 
was  under  Sikh  sway,  and  while  our  frontier  station  was  Loodianah. 
But  the  conditions  radically  altered  when  we  annexed  the  Punjaub, 
and  our  border  crossed  the  Indus  and  stretched  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  fore-hills.  Then  the  A%hans  became  our  neighbours ; 
and  even  if  there  had  been  no  region  and  no  eventualities  on  the 
further  side  of  Afghanistan,  it  behoved  us,  as  a  matter  of  the 
merest  common  sense,  to  renew  relations  with  them,  and  to  take 
measures  for  knowing  and  maintaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
all  matters  concerning  them.  What  words  could  be  found  strong]; 
enough  to  describe  her  fatuity,  if  France,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
disasters  of  1870-1,  had  raised  up  a  dead  wall  of  demarcation 
between  herself  and  Oermany,  utterly  refusing  to  acquire  any 
intelligence  of  the  doings,  the  ideas,  the  designs  of  the  latter 
country,  prohibiting  her  citizens  from  visiting  it — all,  in  short, 
but  ignoring  its  existence — while  France  lay  freely  open  to  German 
inquisition?  And  yet  our  'frontier  policy,'  from  the  annexation 
of  the  Punjaub  till  Lord  Salisbury  became  Secretary  for  India  in 
1874,  was  an  almost  exact  parallel  of  such  fatuity  as  this  ! 

The  man  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this  obstmate  and  wanton 
'  don't-know,  won't-know,  and  mustn't-know'  caricature  of  a  policy 
is  Lord  Lawrence.  To  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye  we  owe  the 
erection  and  worship  of  a  number  of  sham  idols,  of  whom  the 
biggest  and  the  shammest — to  coin  a  word — is  '  John  Lawrence 
of  the  Punjaub.*  Why,  if  'John  Lawrence'  had  had  his  way, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  stout-hearted  Sydney  Cotton,  stead- 
fast Herbert  Edwardes,  and  valiant  John  Nicholson,  all  the  trans- 
Indus  territory  would  have  been  abandoned  by  our  troops  and 
people  when  the  great  Mutiny  broke  out.  The  more  one  studies 
the  story  of  that  time,  the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that 
Sir  John  Lawrence  was,  in  the  main,  the  mere  formal  sanctioner, 
and  that  often  after  the  event,  of  his  energetic  and  stubborn-souled 
subordinates'  acts.     The  men  '  of  the  Punjaub'  in  India's  hour  of 
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need  were  sach  doers  and  darers  as  I  have  named,  with  Bobert 
Montgomery  and  Frederick  Cooper  added  to  the  list.  Lawrence 
was  a  signer  and  assenter,  not  a  doer  and  darer. 

The  special  weakness  of  Indian  officials  is  a  blind  worship  of 
the  Juggernaut  of  routine.  Very  often  the  man  who  is  the  creator 
of  the  routine,  and  who  therefore  ought  to  know  that  it  is  no  god, 
but  his  own  handiwork,  is  its  most  abandoned  devotee.  In  the 
language  of  Scripture,  he  '  worshippeth  the  work  of  his  own  hands;' 
and  his  faith  in  it  adheres  long  after  it  has  become  untimely,  and 
may,  indeed,  have  become  pernicious.  As  likely  as  not,  the  creator 
of  the  routine  is  the  creator  of  a  school  as  well.  The  culttis  of  his 
policy  is  taken  up  by  his  disciples ;  and  because  it  was  the  policy  of 
their  master,  they  swear  by  it  and  cling  to  it,  walk  in  its  ways, 
and  count  an  impugner  of  its  wisdom  or  of  its  timeliness  as  a 
rank  heretic  and  irreverent  revolutionaiy.  Lawrence,  when  he  came 
to  the  Punjaub,  found  the  flag  flying  on  which  was  inscribed,  '  No 
intercourse  with  Afghanistan.'  It  had  been  a  good  motto;  but 
the  banner  had  halUards ;  Lawrence  cut  them,  and  nailed  it  to  the 
mast  of  his  policy  for  all  time  to  come.  His  young  men  ranged 
themselves  under  it  when  they  joined  the  ranks,  and  looked  upon 
it  as  a  sacred  thing,  whose  fitness  and  appropriateness  was  not  to 
be  questioned :  at  home  the  Liberal  party  adopted  it  with  a  whole 
heart. 

So  there  befell  us  the  disgrace,  which  would  be  ridiculous  were  it 
not  so  utterly  miserable  and  humiliating,  that  when  the  inevitable 
abandonment  of  the  non-intercourse  policy  came,  and  we  had  to 
invade  Afghanistan,  nobody  knew  anything  of  the  resources,  roads, 
and  characteristics  of  the  region  ten  miles  beyond  our  great  can- 
tonments of  Peshawur.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  a 
precis  was  printed  by  the  Quartermaster-General's  department,  pur- 
porting to  stmimarise  what  was  known  about  the  road  through  the 
Khybur,  between  Jumrood  and  Jellalabad.  It  may  be  said  of  this 
compilation  that  it  told  scarcely  anything,  and  ^at  what  it  did 
tell  proved  to  be  uniformly  and  flagrantly  wrong.  Our  knowledge 
of  A%hamstan  might  have  been  ample,  had  our  authorities  chosen 
to  acquire  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  acquired.  The  objection  of  the 
Afghan  rulers  to  receive  official  residents  hardly  existed,  even  in* 
name,  until  the  Ameer  Shore  Ali  became  aUenated  by  the  chicane 
of  our  selfish  '  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose'  treatment  of  him.  Old 
Dost  Mahomed  in  1867  made  no  bones  about  allowing  'British 
officers  with  suitable  establishments  and  orderlies'  to  be  '  deputed 
to  Gabul,  or  Kandahar,  or  Balkh,  or  all  three  places;'  and  the 
Lumsdens,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  which  this  was  a  clause, 
actually  went  to  Kandahar.  But  they  were  recalled  when  the 
special   matter  that   brought   about  the  ad  hoc   departure   from 
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the  Lawrentian  policy  was  no  longer  argent.  The  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  at  Umballa,  in  1869,  Shere  Ali  woold  have 
been  willing  to  accept  British  residents  if  Lord  Mayo  had  been 
allowed  to  make  the  request.  I  have  good  authority  for  affirming 
that  there  is  a  document  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Calcutta,  in  which  is  minuted  the  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  the  Ameer's  envoy  sent  to  Simla  in  1873, 
that  his  master  was  willing  to  consent  to  the  presence  of  British 
officers  in  A^hanistan.  But  if  the  Ameer  had  entertained  an  objec- 
tion to  their  presence,  surely  it  would  have  been  wise  to  be  urgent 
and  peremptory  for  overruling  the  same,  when  all  circumstances 
were  favourable  to  the  effort,  our  hands  elsewhere  unhampered,  and 
the  Ameer  squeezable  under  pressure,  not  having  yet  become  arro- 
gant because  of  our  long-continued  pusillanimity,  nor  dazzled  by  the 
chimera  of  Russian  support.  Not  less  surely  it  was  the  very  anti- 
climax of  obstinately  intentional  purblindness  that  prohibited  un- 
lOfficial  travellers  from  exploring  Afghanistan  at  their  own  risk  and 
on  their  own  responsibility.  If  the  enterprise  was  dangerous,  that 
^as  their  affair ;  but  that  Englishmen  could  travel  in  Afghanistan 
without  being  maltreated  was  proved  by  the  journeys  of  Macgregor 
and  Lockwood,  of  Pelly  and  March.  But  the  prohibition  was  stem. 
When,  in  Lidia  in  1878, 1  conceived  the  design  of  returning  through 
Afghanistan,  and  informally  asked  if  there  would  be  any  objection,  I 
was  informed  that  leave  was  not  to  be  procured.  '  Then  I  will  go 
without  leave,'  I  said.  The  reply  was  that  I  should  be  pursued  and 
brought  back  by  cavalry  if  my  departure  were  discovered. 

The  history  of  the  relations  between  Shere  Ali  and  ourselves 
divides  itself  into  epochs.  As  regards  him  the  epochs  are  three : 
ihe  epoch  of  his  tolerable  friendliness ;  the  epoch  of  his  surliness ; 
and  the  epoch  of  his  alienation.  As  regards  our  policy  the  epochs 
are  four :  the  epoch  of  the  Lawrence  policy ;  the  epoch  of  the 
Mayo  poHcy,  warm  and  genial  coinpared  witii  the  former,  but  under 
protest  from  the  powers  at  home,  and  frosted  by  the  Lawrentian 
Sias  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  the  epoch  of  the  Northbrook  policy,  on 
the  old  placidly  negative  Lawrentian  lines ;  and  the  Lytton  epoch, 
imbued  with,  and  dictated  by,  the  more  peremptory  spirit  of  Lord 
Salisbury. 

Shere  Ali  began  his  reign  genially  enough.  He  avowed  his 
determination  to  ^  follow  the  laudable  example  of  his  fiGither  in 
maintaining  strong  ties  of  amity  and  friendship  with  the  British 
Oovemment.'  *  John  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub'  waited  silentiy  for 
six  months,  and  then  sardonically  wished  him  a  *  strong  and  united 
government.'  Li  1867  the  same  Viceroy  recognised  the  rebel 
Mahomed  A  rim  Ehan.  He  dies,  and  his  brother,  another  rebel, 
succeeds  him,  whose  accession  the  bland  Viceroy  calls  an  '  auspicious 
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event.'  Sfaere  All  regains  his  throne,  takes  no  umbrage  at  the 
Viceroy's  a&bility  to  the  rebels,  and  applies  for  a  meeting  to  '  show 
his  sincerity  and  fibrm  attachment'  to  the  Government  which  had  called 
the  accession  of  his  enemy  an  '  aaspicions  event.'  The  Viceroy  of 
course  'congratulates  him  on  his  success' — another  'auspicious 
event.'  The  other  day  our  resident  here  at  Mandelay  was  urging 
on  the  Burmese  Ministers  the  necessity  for  consenting  to  the 
admission  of  a  guard  of  British  troops  for  the  presidency.  They 
were  bent,  more  suo,  on  procrastination.  They  urged  on  him  the 
necessity  for  preliminary  settlement  of  four  grand  cardinal  principles ; 
and  what  do  you  think  these  were  ?  '  Cordiality,  brotherly  love, 
charity,  and  mutual  confidence' !  Lord  Lawrence  tenders  Shore 
Ali  similar  useful  platitudes.  He  recommends  to  his  notice  '  the 
excellent  virtues,  kindness,  foresight,  and  good  management.'  He 
gives  him  six  lakhs  and  4000  guns ;  but  before  the  meeting  could 
be  acceded  to,  he  writes  home,  '  We  must  wait  and  see  whether 
Abdul  Rahman  or  any  other  chief  prove  victorious.'  In  which  event, 
of  course,  the  man  subsidised  and  congratulated  might  go  to  the  devil. 
This  is  Lord  Lawrence's  notion  of  fulfilling  his  own  postulate  in  a 
letter  to  the  Ameer :  *  Of  course  it  is  essential  that  both  parties 
should  act  with  sincerity  and  truth,  so  that  real  confidence  may  exist 
between  them.' 

If  the  Liberal  Government  had  not  tied  Lord  Mayo's  hands — 
it  bulUed,  indeed,  that  straightforward  and  right-thinking  Viceroy 
for  winning  Shore  Ali's  heart  by  being  cordial  to  him — we  should 
have  secured  and  retained  that  potentate's  friendship,  and  have  had 
freely  granted  to  us  the  run  of  his  country,  which  impending  com- 
plications made  so  essential.  As  it  was,  while  Lord  Mayo  lived 
the  Ameer  lay  under  the  spell  of  his  genial  mastery.  But  Russia 
was  looming  large  over  against  him,  and  he  felt  himself  between 
the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  Some  real  assistance  and  firm  assurance 
from  us  would  have  even  then  bound  him  to  us.  But  to  Lord 
Mayo  had  succeeded  Lord  Northbrook,  an  honourable  and  upright 
man,  but  cold,  stiff,  unsympathetic,  and  bound  by  antecedents  and 
personal  conviction  to  the  jelly-fish  policy  of  the  Gladstone  Govern- 
ment. To  the  Ameer's  pleading  for  effective  backing  up  by  us 
against  Russian  aggression  Lord  Northbrook's  chilling  response  was, 
that  in  certain  eventualities,  and  on  certain  conditions, '  probably  the 
British  Government  would  afford  the  Ameer  assistance  in  repelling 
an  invader.'  This,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  was  '  not  good  enough.' 
The  Ameer  saw  further  and  clearer  into  the  Russian  designs  than 
did  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Council.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of 
1876  that  worshipful  sanhedrim  remained  besotted  with  incredulity 
that '  Russian  interference  was  a  probable  or  near  contingency,'  and 
saw  no  reason  to  *  anticipate  that  the  Russian  Government  would 
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deviate  from  the  policy  of  non-interference  so  recently  declAred.' 
The  Ameer  knew  better  three  years  earlier.  In  1873  he  already 
had  recognised  the  imminent  prospect  of  Bassian  aggression  ;  and 
whether  he  was  right  let  any  one  judge  who  has  read  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 
Bon's  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  December  last,  in  which 
the  projects  of  Bnssia  from  1873,  and  her  actual  movements  in 
1877,  are  detailed. 

We  had  sickened  him  at  last  by  dint  of  our  repellent  policy ;  and, 
recognising  his  inability  to  hold  his  own  for  himself,  Shere  AU  went 
over  to  the  other  side,  whose  emissaries  had  for  years  been  whis- 
pering at  his  elbow.  He  is  no  dodger,  this  poor  shuttlecock  of  suc- 
cessive Viceroys.  Having  thrown  himself  into  the  other  camp,  he 
did  not  dissemble  his  disgust  and  alienation.  There  was  something 
of  kingliness  in  his  contemptuous  refusal  to  touch  the  money  we 
offered  to  him  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  pole.  He  ignored  alike 
Lord  Northbrook's  proposal  to  send  a  surveying  officer  into  Afghan- 
istan— a  slight  which  that  Viceroy  accepted  without  a  murmur  of 
remonstrance — and  his  piteously  limp  suggestion  that,  although  the 
Ameer  had  not  expressed  it,  he  no  doubt  felt  regret  at  'his  inability 
to  welcome  servants  of  the  Queen.'    Shere  Ali,  in  fine,  had  '  cut  us.* 

Lord  Salisbury  became  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Now 
Lord  Salisbury  is  a  statesman,  and  yet  further  he  is  a  Briton* 
There  is  no  flabbiness  about  him.  He  saw  the  imbecility  of  allow- 
ing A^hanistan  to  remain  a  sealed  book  to  us.  He  ordered  Lord 
Northbrook  to  '  procure  the  assent  of  the  Ameer'  to  the  establish- 
ment of  British  residents  in  Afghanistan.  Lord  Northbrook  pro- 
tested in  a  letter  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  bigoted  purblind  fatuity.  By* 
arguments  that  are  as  contemptible  as  the  deprecation  of  the  Ameer's 
disaffection  is  abject,  the  Viceroy's  letter  urges  that  the  '  time  was 
unsuitable ;'  they  were  'mere  vague  rumours'  only  as  to  the  Ameer's 
dalliance  with  Bussia;  and  Sir  Bichard  Pollock's  keenness  of 
insight  was  happily  exemplified  in  his  quoted  'conviction  that 
no  unfavourable  change  whatever  had  occurred  in  the  disposition  of 
his  Highness.'  Lord  Salisbury  read  the  signs  of  the  times  better ; 
he  brushed  away  Lord  Northbrook's  remonstrances,  and  peremptorily 
instructed  him  'to  find  some  occasion  for  sending  a  mission  to 
Cabul.'  Lord  Northbrook's  conduct  now  was,  in  plain  language,  in- 
subordinate. A  victim  to  the  double  hallucination  that  the  Ameer 
had  not  been  made  our  enemy,  and  that  a  Bussian  pledge  to  a  non- 
extension  policy  was  not  a  grim  joke,  he  repeated  his  expostulations, 
and  in  perhaps  the  weakest  document  ever  printed  in  a  Blue-book 
he  pleaded  that  the  whole  question  might  be  reconsidered. 

But  his  time  was  up,  and  his  successor  chosen.  Lord  Salisbury 
let  Lord  Northbrook  slide;  and  the  instructions  which  Lord  Lytton 
took  out  with  him  directed  the  new  Viceroy  to  find  occasion  for  a 
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temporary  mission  as  a  prelude  to  permanent  British  agents.  If 
Lord  Hartington  meant  in  any  other  than  a  political  sense  his  remark 
that  '  Lord  Lytton  was  everything  that  a  Viceroy  ought  not  to  be/ 
he  achieved  a  miracle  of  succinct  definition.  Aiming  seemingly  at 
the  proud  role  of  petit  maltre,  Lord  Lytton  only  succeeds  in  being 
a  petit  creve,  with  a  dash  of  the  satyr  and  a  mild  infusion  of  the 
secondhand  Jesuit.  In  his  public  capacity  he  is  frequently 
ridiculous;  he  is  crude,  rash,  and  impulsive;  but  he  is  laudably 
under  discipline  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and  has  the  faculty  of 
writing  extremely  able  despatches.  His  communication  of  May 
1877  is  the  model  of  a  modern  state-paper.  It  recapitulates  the 
negotiations,  or  rather  failure  of  negotiations,  with  the  Ameer  since 
his  accession  to  office,  and  brings  the  history  of  events  down  to  the 
abrupt  arrestment  of  the  Peshawur  Conference,  on  the  death  of  the 
Ameer's  envoy. 

When  it  was  written  the  Ameer  was  almost  undisguisedly  our 
enemy.  He  had  not,  indeed,  wholly  thrown  off  the  mask,  or  alto- 
gether interrupted  relations ;  but  he  was  arming,  and  he  was  lie 
with  Kaufmann  up  to  the  hilt.  Pacific  efforts  had  been  exhausted, 
and  there  remained  but  the  expedient  of  threatening  the  Ameer 
with  actual  hostilities,  as  the  consequence  of  continued  refusal 
on  his  part  to  receive  a  mission.  But  Lord  Salisbury  doubtless 
felt  that  there  is  a  time  for  everything  under  the  sun.  Europe  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  difficulty,  the  likeliest  outcome  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  very  many  people,  would  be  a  European  war.  England 
was  temporising,  if  not  vacillating ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  not 
hardened  his  heart  to  confiront  and  confound  Russia.  I  think, 
speaking  for  myself,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  wrong  in  the 
line  he  took.  He  accepted  the  status  quo.  The  Ameer  was  to  be 
left  for  a  time  '  to  reflect  on  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.'  We 
let  him  rest ;  but  we  also  left  unattained  the  safety  and  serenity  of 
India.  For  the  attainment  of  these,  a  knowledge  of  events  in  Af- 
ghanistan was  surely  more  essential  now  than  ever  previously ;  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  the  establishment  of  envoys  was 
essential ;  the  consent  of  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  was  essential  to 
that  establishment.  Was  it  not,  then,  an  error  of  judgment  to  leave 
the  Ameer  in  a  distinctly  and  increasingly  dangerous  attitude  of 
*  isolation  and  scarcely  veiled  hostility,'  at  a  time  when,  not  having 
&llen  entirely  under  the  spell  of  Russian  encouragement,  plain  speak- 
ing, to  be  followed  by  acts,  would  probably  have  led  him  to  recon- 
sider his  decision  ? 

A  year  elapsed:  a  Russian  mission  reached  Cabul.  With 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Lytton  had  commis- 
sioned Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  to  be  the  head  of  an  opposition 
mission,  and  was  hurrying  forward  his  preparations.     This  haste 
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was  a  grave  error ;  and  another  and  yet  graver  error  nnderlay  it. 
There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ameer  would  refuse  to 
accept  the  mission.  He  had  declined  a  mission  already,  when  as 
yet  he  had  not  been  hand  and  glove  with  the  Russians.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  most  sagacious  Anglo-Indians  that  Shere  Ali  was  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  of  affronting  us.  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
from  the  &rst  was  almost  destitute  of  hope.  Now  in  the  event  of 
such  a  positive  afiront  as  the  refusal  to  admit  the  mission,  the  bolt 
of  retribution  should  have  sped  swift,  sure,  decisive.  But  Lord 
Lytton  would  have  no  bolt  ready  to  his  hand.  The  carrying  out  of 
the  projected  camp  of  exercise  at  Hassun-Abdul,  only  three  marches 
behind  Peshawur,  would  have  furnished  no  ground  for  the  charge 
that  he  was  holding  out  an  olive-branch  with  one  hand  while  the 
other  held  a  club  behind  his  back.  But,  whether  out  of  over-confi- 
dence or  out  of  quixotry  I  know  not,  he  had  the  strongest  faith 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  mission.  Lord  Lytton  countermanded  the 
Hassun-Abdul  gathering  of  soldiers. 

Thus  it  fell  out  that,  when  the  mission  was  ignominiously 
stopped,  our  condition  in  India  resembled  that  of  a  turtle  suddenly 
turned  over  on  its  back.  Then  it  was  that  Lord  Lytton  and  his 
advisers  lost  their  heads.  Lord  Lytton  is  a  civilian  pure  and 
simple ;  the  effort  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  him  in  uniform  is  frus- 
trated by  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  But  there  were  soldiers  in 
council  with  him — or  whose  counsel  was  at  his  disposal — who  could 
scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  the  abyss  of  unpreparedness  into 
which  anxiety  for  economy  had  plunged  the  Indian  military  estab- 
lishments on  their  peace  footing.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
submitted  his  projects  to  the  home  authorities,  or,  indeed,  that  to 
this  day  these  know  anything  of  them.  He  had,  in  fact,  pledged 
himself  to  '  no  hostile  action  without  full  previous  communication.* 
What  he  actually  did  was  this : 

Immediately  after  the  repulse  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's 
mission  in  the  beginning  of  September  last,  the  Viceroy  issued  orders 
through  the  regular  channel,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  Brigadier- 
General  Ross,  commanding  at  Peshawur,  to  go  and  drive  the  Ameer's 
garrison  out  of  Ali  Musjid,  and  hold  that  place.  Peshawur  is  the 
most  important  cantonment  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India  ; 
its  normal  garrison  consists  of  some  six  battalions  of  infantry,  three 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery.  In  summer 
Peshawur  is  a  pestilential  station,  the  demon  of  fever  has  full  sway, 
and  last  year  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  fell.  It  is  customary 
during  that  period  to  send  away  from  it  to  healthier  outlying 
places  all  the  troops  that  can  be  spared.  Brigadier-General  Ross 
is  a  soldier  who  has  shown  his  capacity  again  and  again,  and  special 
circumstances  made  him  now  exceptionally  eager   to   distinguish 
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himself  yet  fdrfher.  He  got  his  orders,  and  he  promptly  mastered 
his  available  strength.  He  found  that,  when  he  left  behind  only 
three  hundred  men,  chiefly  convalescents,  to  overawe  the  most 
torbnlent  city  of  Upper  India,  in  which  disafiection  was  known  to 
be  rife,  there  waB  forthcommg  for  the  prescribed  enterprise  a  force 
barely  one  thousand  strong,  in  whose  ranks  were  many  men  whose 
efficiency  fever  had  deteriorated.  Not  less  morally  than  physically 
brave.  General  Boss  rightly  thought  it  his  duty  to  represent  the 
great  risk  of  disaster  which  offensive  operations  of  an  indefinite 
character,  mth  this  handfal  of  virtnaUy  OBeqnipped  soldiers,  would 
entail.  His  arguments  were  too  cogent  to  be  disregarded,  and  the 
crazy  scheme  was  abandoned. 

Yet  the  Viceroy — *  in  Council,^  as  is  the  technical^  though 
mostly  empty,  term — still  hankered  after  a  coup.  In  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  home  authorities,  as  the  outcome  of  the  impending 
Cabinet  Council,  would  pronounce  for  immediate  hostilities,  orders 
from  Simla  were  issued  in  the  third  week  of  October  to  the  principal 
commissariat  officer  at  Peshawur,  that  he  should  have  ready  by 
the  first  week  of  November  supplies  for  six  thousand  men  for  seven 
days,  and  adequate  transport  for  the  advance  of  the  detachment 
to  Dakka,  The  rashness  of  a  design  to  launch  six  thousand  men 
forty  miles  into  a  difficult  and  disturbed  region  with  but  seven  days'* 
supply  in  hand  needs  no  exposure ;  but  death  was  dealt  it,  not  from 
remorse  at  the  folly  of  it,  but  by  orders  from  home  of  a  contrary 
tenor,  and  by  the  report  of  the  commissariat  officer  that  adequate 
transport  could  not  be  procured  on  such  short  notice. 

These  fortunately  abortive  struggles  to  compass  premature 
hostUities  are  now  for  the  first  time  made  public.  The  Indian 
Government  has  a  positive  genius  for  unscrupulous  contradiction  ; 
hut  I  am  prepared  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  written. 

While  working  after  this  fashion  on  his  account.  Lord  Lytton 
was  pleading  vehemently  with  Lord  Cranbrook  for  sanction  for  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war.  The  Blue-book  contains  but  a  selec- 
tion from  the  telegraphic  correspondence ;  but  the  Blue-book  fur- 
nishes convincing  proof  of  the  Viceroy's  urgency.  His  messages 
contain  such  expressions  as  these :  *  Any  demand  for  apology 
would  now,  in  my  opinion,  be  useless,  and  only  expose  us  to  fresh 
insult,  while  losing  valuable  time.'  '  We  urgently  request  imme- 
diate sanction  to  measures  stated  above,'  viz.  immediate  active 
offensive  steps.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  urgency  to  the  official  and 
constitutional  channel.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  the  Viceroy  of  India,  foUounng  the  example  of 
Colonels  Mansfield  and  Wellesley  in  the  recent  Russo-Turkish 
war,  has  maintained  direct  communication  on  the  Anglo- Afghan 
imbroglio  with  her  Majesty  the  Queen.    How  copious  and  detailed 
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this  must  have  been  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a  single 
telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Queen,  at  an  important  and  diffi- 
cult crisis,  was  so  long  that  the  cost  of  it  was  eleven  hundred 
rupees.  Who  paid  for  it — whether  the  Sovereign  or  the  Viceroy, 
England  or  India — I  know  not;  but  I  do  know  that  it  cost  what 
I  have  stated. 

At  this  momentous  conjecture,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  dis- 
played statecraft  of  a  very  high,  because  very  difficult,  character. 
The  Viceroy  was  clamouring  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  war. 
Behind  him  stood  ranged  the  chief  military  authorities  of  our  Indian 
Empire ;  men  who  might  well  be  assumed  to  know  that  subject 
which  was  par  excellence  their  own — the  condition  of  India's  mili- 
tary establishments.  A  poor  paper-stainer  like  myself  need  feel 
no  shame  that  he  followed  the  lead  of  experts  so  eminent.  But 
if  the  Viceroy  had  got  his  way,  there  would  have  ensued  an  ignoble 
interval  of  abstract  inoperative  hostility,  while  the  army  was  daubing 
on  its  war-paint,  and,  like  Mr.  Winkle,  getting  ready  to  begin.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that,  even  on  the  expiry  of  the  time  which  the 
presentation  of  the  ultimatum  gave  for  preparation,  the  columns  were 
so  deficient  of  complete  equipment,  that,  for  instance,  the  chief  com- 
missariat officer  of  the  Peshawur  column  put  on  record  a  demi-official 
repudiation  of  responsibility  if  the  end  of  the  term  of  grace  given  should 
be  the  signal  for  immediate  advance.  That  state  of  unpreparedness, 
in  the  consciousness  of  which  the  authorities  in  India  had  light 
hearts,  the  Cabinet  at  home  was  most  solemnly  sensible  of.  How, 
I  know  not ;  whether  of  their  own  knowledge,  or  because  of  the 
counsels  of  wise  and  conversant  soldiers  that  were  doubtless  at 
their  disposal.  To  make  time  for  getting  ready  they  prescribed  the 
expedient  of  the  ultimatum ;  and  so  brought  about  the  valuable 
result,  that  our  nakedness  was  not  uncovered  before  a  jibing  world. 
The  ultimatum  was  simply  a  device  to  gain  time ;  the  locus  pceni- 
tentia  a  mere  fofon  de  parler.  But  there  was  a  fine  ring  of 
magnanimity  in  the  expedient ;  and  there  was  the  ofi^ — very  off — 
chance  that  the  Ameer  would  realise  the  situation,  and  save  us  the 
cost  of  a  war.  In  the  actual  issue,  it  achieved  for  us  the  eclat — 
a  little  hollow,  it  is  true — under  the  appearance  of  dashing  prompt* 
ness,  of  beginning  war  on  the  very  stroke  of  the  clock.  Of  the 
conduct  and  results  of  that  war,  the  time  has  not  come  to  speak. 

ABCHIBALD  FORBES. 
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I.  '  Up  to  Church.* 

*  Fine  growing  marning,  you.' 

*  Ay,  casualty  weather,  though.' 
Diijg—ding— diU  !  DiU— ding— diU ! 

This  last  was  the  cracked  bell  of  the  Tillage  church  ringing  *  to 
service.'  The  speakers  were  two  farmers,  who,  after  exchanging 
greeting,  leant  against  the  churchyard-wdl,  and  looked  over,  as 
they  had*  done  every  fine-weather  Sunday  this  thirty  years.  So 
regular  was  this  pressure,  that  the  moss  which  covered  the  coping- 
stones  elsewhere  was  absent  from  the  spot  where  they  placed 
their  arms.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  and  on  somewhat 
lower  ground,  was  a  pigsty,  beyond  that  a  cow-yard,  then  a  bam 
and  some  ricks.  '  Casualty,'  used  in  connection  with  weather, 
means  uncertain.  Mr.  Hedges,  the  taller  of  the  two  men,  stooped 
a  good  deal ;  he  wore  a  suit  of  black,  topped,  however,  by  a  billy- 
cock. Mr.  Buck,  very  big  and  burly,  was  shaped  something  like 
one  of  his  own  mangolds  turned  upside  down :  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
glance  ran  over  his  figure,  beginning  at  the  head,  it  had  to  take  in 
a  sweUing  outline  as  it  proceeded  lower.  He  was  clad  in  a  snowy- 
white  smock-frock,  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  glossy  beaver-hat. 

This  costume  had  a  hieroglyphic  meaning.  The  snowy  smock- 
frock  intimated  that  he  had  risen  firom  lowly  estate,  and  was  proud 
of  the  fiict.  The  breeches  and  gaiters  gave  him  an  air  of  respect- 
able antiquity  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  certain  standing.  Finally 
the  beaver-hat — which  everybody  in  the  parish  knew  cost  a  guinea, 
and  nothing  less — bespoke  the  thousand  pounds  at  the  bank  to 
which  he  so  frequently  alluded. 

Dill — ding — ding !  Ding — dill — dill ! 

The  sweet  spring  air  breathed  softly ;  the  warm  sunshine  fell 
on  the  old  gray  church,  whose  shadow  slowly  receded  from  the 
tombstones  and  low  grassy  moimds.  The  rounded  ridge  of  the 
Downs  rose  high  to  the  south — so  near  that  the  fleecy  clouds  sail- 
ing up  were  not  visible  till  they  slid  suddenly  into  view  over  the 
summit.  Tiny  toy-like  sheep,  reduced  in  size  by  the  distance, 
were  dotted  here  and  there  on  the  broad  slope.  Over  the  com 
hard  by,  the  larks  sprang  up  and  sang  at  so  great  a  height  that  the 
motion  of  their  wings  could  not  be  distinguished.  The  earth  ex- 
haled a  perfume,  there  was  music  in  the  sky,  a  caress  in  the 
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breeze.  Far  down  in  the  yale  a  sheet  of  water  glistened ;  beyond 
that  the  forest  of  trees  and  hedges  became  indistinct,  and  assumed 
a  faint  blue  tint,  extending  like  the  sea,  till  heaven  and  earth 
mingled  at  the  hazy  horizon. 

Humph — hnmph !  The  pigs  were  thrusting  their  noses  into  a 
heap  of  rubbish  piled  up  against  the  wall,  and  covered  with  docks 
and  nettles.  Mr.  Hedges  leant  a  little  farther  over  the  coping,  and 
with  the  end  of  his  stick  rubbed  the  back  of  the  fattest,  producing 
divers  grunts  of  satisfaction.  This  operation  seemed  to  give  equal 
pleasure  to  the  man  and  the  animal. 

'  Thirteen  score,'  said  Ruck  sententiously,  referring  to  the 
weight  of  the  said  pig. 

'  Mebbe  a  bit  more,  you' — two  farmers  could  by  no  possibility 
agree  on  the  weight  of  an  animal. — 'Folk  never  used  to  think 
nothing  of  a  peg  till  a'  were  nigh  on  twenty  score.  But  this  gene- 
ration be  nice  in  bacon,  and  likes  a  wafer  rasher  as  shrivels  up  dry 
without  a  lick  of  grease.' 

'  It  be  a  spectacle  to  see  the  chaps  in  the  Lunnon  eating-houses 
pick  over  their  plates,'  said  Ruck.    '  Such  a  waste  of  good  vittels !' 

'  There'll  be  a  judgment  on  it  some  day.'  The  click  of  the 
double  wicket-gates — double,  to  keep  other  people's  sheep  out,  and 
the  rector's  sheep  in — now  began  to  sound  more  frequenUy,  as  the 
congregation  gathered  by  twos  and  threes,  coming  up  the  various 
footpaths  that  led  across  the  fields.  Very  few  entered  the  church 
— ^most  hanging  about  and  forming  little  groups  as  their  acquaint- 
ances came  up.  The  boys  stole  away  from  their  gossiping  parents, 
and  got  together  where  a  projecting  buttress  and  several  high 
square  tombs  formed  a  recess  and  hid  their  proceedings.  A  broad 
sunken  slab  just  there  was  level  with  the  turf;  the  grass  grew  over 
at  the  edges.  They  had  scraped  away  the  moss  that  covered  it ; 
the  inscription  had  long  since  disappeared,  except  the  figure  7, 
a  renmant  of  the  date.  Something  Uke  the  chink  of  coppers  on 
stone  might  have  been  heard  now  and  then,  when  there  was  a  lull 
in  their  chatter. 

Dill— diU! 

*  Squire  Thorpe  got  visitors,  yent  a'  ?'  asked  Hedges,  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  fact,  but  desirous  of  learning  something  else,  and 
getting  at  it  sideways,  as  country  folk  will. 

*  Aw ;  that  tall  fellow,  Geofirey  Newton,  and  Yal  Browne^  as 
have  set  up  the  training  stables.' 

'  Warn  he'll  want  some  hay?'  This  was  a  leading  question,  and 
Hedges  rubbed  away  at  the  pig  to  appear  innocently  unconcerned. 

'  I  sold  his  trainer  eighty  ton  o'  clauver/  said  Ruck.  'A'  be  a 
gentleman,  every  inch  of  un.' 

*  Stiffish  price,  you  ?* 
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*  Five  ponnd  ten.' 
Whew! 

'  Aj,  ay ;  but  it  be  five  mile  to  cart  it ;  and  a  nation  bad  road.* 

*  What's  that  long  chap  doing  at  Squire's  ?  He  'as  been  to 
Australia.' 

'  A'  be  goin'  to  lam  fiArming.' 

'  Lam  farming !'     Intense  contempt. 

'  A'  be  down  to  Greene  Feme  a'  studying  pretty  often/  said 
Rn(^,  with  a  wink  and  a  broad  grin. 

'  Wimmen,'  said  Hedges,  giving  an  extra-hard  scrape  at  the  pig, 
who  responded  Humph — humph  ! 

<  Winmien/  repeated  Ruck  still  more  emphatically. 

'  There  be  worse  thengs  about/  said  a  voice  behind.  It  was  the 
derk,  who,  having  put  the  rector's  surplice  ready,  had  slipped  out 
for  a  minute  into  the  churchyard  to  communicate  a  piece  of  news. 
He  was  a  little  shrivelled  old  fellow. 

'  Nash  was  alius  a  gay  man,'  said  Ruck. 

*  So  was  his  father  afore  un,'  added  Hedges.  '  It  runs  in  the 
&mily.' 

'  Summut  in  the  blood,  summut  in  the  blood,'  said  Nash,  not  to 
appear  to  value  the  hereditary  propensity  too  highly.  *  Did  ee  never 
notice  that  shart  men  be  a'most  sure  to  get  on  with  th'  wimmen  ? 
I  got  summut  to  tell  ee.' 

'  What  be  it  ?'  from  both  listeners  at  once. 

If  the  Athenians  were  eager  for  something  new,  those  that  dwell 
in  the  fields  are  ten  times  more  so. 

'  You  knows  Mr.  Valentine  Browne  as  built  the  new  stables  ?' 

'  Sartainly.' 

'  He  have  took  my  cottage  for  the  trout-fishing.' 

'  Aw  !  You  calls  un  Hollyocks,  doan't  ee  ?'  said  Ruck. 

'  A'  bent  very  tax  from  Greene  Feme,  be  a'  ?'  asked  Hedges. 

*  Wimmen,'  said  the  clerk  meaningly.  '  'Pend  upon  it,  it  be 
the  wimmen !' 

'  Lor,  here  um  comes !'  said  Ruck. 

Two  young  men  walked  quickly  round  the  tower,  coming  from 
the  other  side,  down  the  gravel-path  past  the  group,  and  opening  the 
wicket-gate  went  out  into  the  field.  Nash  bowed  and  scraped.  Ruck 
Ufted  his  beaver,  but  neither  seemed  to  observe  these  attentions. 

'It  be  the  winmien,  and  no  mistake,'  said  Ruck.  'Thaay  be 
gone  to  meet  um.  The  Feme  folk  be  moast  sure  to  come  up  thuck 
path  this  sunny  day,  'stead  of  driving.' 

'  Mamin',  shepherd,'  said  the  clerk  to  a  labouring  man  who  had 
just  entered  the  churchyard.  '  I  was  afearcd  you'd  be  late.  'Spose 
you  come  firom  Upper  Furlong.     How's  your  voice  ?' 

'Aw,  featish  [fairish].     I  zucked  a  thrash's  egg  to  clear  un.' 
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'  Arl  right,  Jabez ;  mind  as  yon  doan't  zeng  too  fast.  It  be 
yonr  fanlt,  shepherd,  it  be  yonr  fanlt.* 

For  Jabez  was  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

/  Nash  !'  cried  a  stem  voice  ;  and  the  derk  jumped  and  tore  his 
hat  off  at  the  sound.     '  Catch  those  boys !' 

It  was  Sqaire  Thorpe,  whose  magisterial  eye  had  at  once  detected 
the  yonthfol  gamblers  behind  the  buttress.  Nash  rushed  towards 
them ;  but  they  had  scented  the  Squire's  arrival,  and  dodged  him 
round  the  big  tombstones.  Thorpe  turned  to  the  two  farmers,  who 
lifted  their  hats. 

'  Grass  coming  on  nicely.  Hedges,'  said  he.  '  Ought  to  be  a  good 
hay  year.' 

The  Squire  was  as  fond  of  a  gossip  as  any  man  in  the  parish ; 
but  he  was  rather  late  that  morning ;  for  he  had  hardly  taken  his 
stand  by  the  wall  when  the  *  dill-dill'  of  the  bell  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
The  two  gentlemen  who  had  gone  out  into  the  field  returned  at  a  run. 

'  Ah,  here  you  are !'  said  the  Squire ;  and  the  three  walked 
rapidly  to  the  chancel-door. 

Ruck  and  Hedges,  however,  showed  no  signs  of  moving.  A  low 
hum  arose  from  the  hand-organ  within ;  still  they  leant  on  the  wall, 
deferring  action  to  the  last  moment. 

The  sound  of  voices — the  speakers  clearly  almost  out  of  breath, 
but  none  the  less  talking — approached  the  wicket-gate,  and  three 
bonnets  appeared  above  the  wall  there. 

'  It  be  the  Greene  Feme  folk,'  said  Hedges.  '  Measter  Newton 
and  t'other  chap  was  too  much  in  a  hurry.' 

Three  ladies — two  young  and  one  middle-aged — entered  the 
churchyard.  The  taller  of  the  two  girls  left  the  path,  and  ran  to  a 
tomb  enclosed  with  low  iron  railings.  She  carried  a  whole  armful 
of  spring  flowers,  gathered  in  the  meadows  and  copses  en  route, 
bluebells  and  cowslips  chiefly,  and  threw  them  broadcast  on  the  grave. 

'  Miss  Margaret  don't  forget  her  feyther,'  said  Hedges. 

The  three,  as  they  passed,  nodded  smilingly  to  the  two  farmers, 
and  went  into  the  church. 

*  May  Fisher  be  alius  down  at  the  Estcourt's,'  said  Ruck. 
'  'Spose  her  finds  it  dull  up  on  the  hills  with  the  old  man.' 

*  Mrs.  Estcourt  looks  well,'  said  Hedges.  '  Warn  hur'll  marry 
agen  some  day.     Miss  Margaret  do  dress  a  bit,  you.' 

'  Nation  gay.  Hur  be  a  upstanding  girl,  that  Margaret  Estcourt. 
A'  got  a  thousand  pound  under  the  will.' 

*  And  the  Greene  Feme  Farm  when  the  widder  goes.' 

'  Five  hundred  acres  freehold,  and  them  housen  in  to  town.' 
'  A'  be  a  featish-looking  girl,  you.' 

'  So  be  May  Fisher ;  but  b,'  beant  such  a  queen  as  t'other. 
Margaret  walks  as  if  the  parish  belonged  to  her.' 
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*  If  a'  did,  her  wonid  sell  nn,  and  buy  a  new  bonnet.    These  yer 
wimmen !' 

The  sound  of  singing  came  from  the  open  door  nnder  the  tower 
hard  by. 

*  Dall'd  if  it  beant,  "  I  will  arise."  ' 

*  'Spose  ns  had  better  go  in.' 

They  walked  to  the  tower-door.  It  was  arched  and  low — so 
low  that  to  enter  it  was  necessary  to  stoop,  and  inside  the  pavement 
was  a  step  beneath  the  level  of  the  gromid.  Within  stood  the  font, 
and  by  it  some  forms  against  the  wall,  on  which  the  school-children 
left  their  caps.  There  was  a  space  behind  the  first  pillar  of  the 
side-aisle  nnoccnpied  by  pews,  being  dark  and  not  affording  a  view 
of  the  pulpit.  Now  it  was  possible  to  tell  the  rank  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  they  entered,  by  the  length  of  time  each  kept  his  hat  on 
after  getting  through  the  door.  The  shepherd  or  carter  took  off 
his  hat  the  moment  he  set  his  hobnailed  boot  down  on  the  stone 
flags  with  a  clatter.  The  wheelwright,  who  had  a  little  money  and 
a  house  of  his  own,  wore  his  hat  till  he  got  to  the  font.  So  did 
the  alehouse-keeper,  who  had  the  grace  to  come  to  church.  So  did 
the  small  farmers.  Ruck,  who  could  write  a  cheque  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  never  removed  his  till  he  arrived  at  the  step  that  led  down 
to  the  side-aisle.  Hedges,  who  was  higher  in  the  rank  of  society, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  been  bom  in  the  purple  of  farming,  kept  his  on 
till  he  reached  the  first  pillar.  One  of  the  semi-gentlemen-farmers 
actually  walked  half-way  to  his  pew-door  wearing  his  hat,  though 
the  congregation  was  standing  listening  to  Jabez  and  the  choir  get 
through  the  introductory  chant. 

Entering  from  the  beautiful  sunshine,  the  church  gave  the 
impression  of  a  rather  superior  tomb.  It  struck  chilly,  as  if  the 
cold  of  the  last  five  or  six  centuries  had  got  into  it  and  could  not 
be  driven  out.  Cold  rose  up  from  the  tombs  under  the  aisles — 
cold  emanated  from  the  walls,  where  slabs  spoke  of  the  dead — cold 
came  down  from  the  very  roof.  Whitewashed  walls,  whitewashed 
pillars — everything  plain,  bare,  hard.  The  only  colour  to  be  seen 
was  furnished  by  two  small  stained-glass  windows,  and  the  faded 
gilt  and  paint  of  the  royal  arms  over  the  chancel ;  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn  in  the  middle,  and  the  names  of  the  churchwardens  who 
reigned  when  it  was  put  up  on  either  side.  The  pews  in  the 
centre  were  modem ;  those  in  the  side-aisles  high,  like  boxes. 
There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  forty  people  in  the  church 
altogether — aU  crowded  up  towards  the  chancel  :  the  back-seats 
were  quite  empty.  If  a  modest  stranger  went  into  such  a  back- 
seat, and  helped  himself  to  the  Prayer-book  he  might  find  there,  the 
covers  came  off  in  his  hand,  and  displayed  a  mass  of  sawdust-like 
borings  thrown  up  by  the  gmbs  that  had  eaten  their  way  right 
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through  the  prayer  for  King  William  IV.  A  cheerless  edifice — 
tomb-like ;  and  yet  there  were  some  to  whom  it  had  grown  very  dear 
in  the  passage  of  years,  and  others  to  whom  it  was  equally  dear 
because  of  associations.  So  it  was  that  this  chilly,  harsh,  re- 
pellent place — squat  rather  than  built  on  the  edge  of  the  hills — 
was  beloved  far  more  by  some  of  the  worshippers  therein  than 
those  grand  vaulted  cathedrals  whose  vastness  seems  to  remove 
them  from  human  sympathy.  But  how  marked  the  contrast 
between  the  sunshine,  the  blue  sky,  the  song  of  birds,  the  soft 
warm  air,  the  green  leaf  and  bud  without ! 

Squire  Thorpe's  pew  of  black  oak  occupied  one  entire  side  of 
the  chancel;  the  choir  and  the  barrel-organ  were  together,  far 
down  the  side-aisle.  From  the  raised  diuis  of  the  chancel  every 
member  of  the  congregation  could  be  discerned  with  ease.  While 
the  Rev.  Basil  Thorpe,  cousin  of  the  Squire, '  droned  in  the  pulpit,* 
or  rather  reading-desk,  the  Squire,  sitting,  kneeling,  or  standing, 
surveyed  with  keen  glance  every  nook  and  comer.  This  severe 
and  continuous  examination  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  his 
devotions.  Such  is  the  dual  character  of  the  mind,  that  he  uttered 
the  responses  earnestly  in  his  sonorous  tones,  and  at  the  same 
moment  noted  the  two  wenches  giggling  with  the  ploughboy  behind 
the  piUar.  His  imagination  followed  the  lesson  and  saw  the  patri- 
archal life  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  while  his  physical  eye  watched 
the  gray-haired  '  forefather'  in  his  blue  smock-frock,  who,  leaning 
his  chin  upon  his  ashen  staff,  traced  the  words  with  his  homy  finger 
on  the  book.  The  school-children  sat  on  forms  placed  end-wise 
down  the  centre  aisle.  He  saw  one  near  the  top  stealthily  produce 
an  apple,  and  after  taking  a  bite  hand  it  to  the  next.  All  down  the 
row  it  went,  each  nibbling  in  turn,  and  the  final  receiver  putting  the 
core  in  his  pocket.  Such  innocent  tricks  did  not  annoy  him  in  the 
least — his  mind  was  broad  enough  to  make  allowances  for  the  little 
weaknesses  of  human  nature — the  one  thing  that  hurt  him  was  the 
empty  pews.  He  looked  to  see  who  was  absent.  He  knew  every 
inhabitant  of  the  parish,  and  as  it  were  checked  them  off  mentally. 
It  was  a  process  he  went  through  every  Sunday  with  the  same 
depressing  result.  The  church  was  practically  deserted :  he  hardly 
dared  own  to  himself  how  small  was  the  percentage  that  attended. 
Now  the  Squire  felt  no  animosity  against  Bethel  Chapel — he  was 
candid  enough  to  own  that  Basil  was  dull  in  the  pulpit,  and  some- 
what mistaken  in  the  tone  of  his  intercourse  with  the  poor.  Still, 
to  desert  the  church  was  as  if  a  man  turned  his  back  on  his  own 
father,  and  preferred  to  sit  at  a  stranger's  hearth.  He  could  not 
help  associating  it  with  that  general  divorce,  as  it  were,  of  the  people 
from  authority,  the  general  contempt  for  property  and  capital,  the  loss 
of  respect  for  institutions  of  all  kinds,  that  is  so  striking  a  feature 
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of  modem  English  life.  Then  his  gaze  fell  on  the  group  of  three 
ladies  in  a  high  old-fashioned  pew,  and  he  marked  Margaret's  bonnet. 
'  Another,'  was  his  thought, — '  another  since  last  week.  Bnt 
she  is  singularly  handsome,  and  so  like  her  poor  father.'  And  his 
gaze  grew  genUe,  noting  the  empty  comer  of  the  pew  where  the 
stalwart  frame  of  his  oldest  friend  had  sat  till  darkness  closed  the 
eye  of  the  boldest  of  riders  and  keenest  of  shots.  Involuntarily  he 
looked  across  at  the  marble  tablet  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
chancel — set  there  at  his  own  special  wish — and  read : 

€o  t^r  brlobrb  pernors 

ov 

Wabbbm  Estooubt. 

The  black  lettering  on  the  pure  white  marble  grew  dim ;  his  eyes 
became  misty.     Then  came  the  sorrowful,  and  yet  assured,  prayer : 

'  Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  Thy  saints :  in  glory  everlasting.' 

Bude  voices  chanted  it — voices  used  to  the  roaring  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees  and  the  hiss  of  the  rain  on  the  hill.  Yet  as  they  stood 
there  and  gave  forth  the  old,  old  words  that  have  been  linked  with 
human  fate  so  many  centuries,  there  came  a  meaning  through  the 
hoarse  harsh  notes. 

A  tear  fell  on  the  broad  yellow  page  of  the  old  Prayer-book  the 
Squire  held  so  closely  to  his  face.  This  was  why  the  low  gray 
church  was  so  dear  to  him ;  it  was  full  of  the  past.  Shadowy 
forms  hid  behind  the  pillars ;  faces  looked  down  from  the  worm- 
eaten  rafters ;  bright  and  yet  quick-fading  groups  of  other  days 
appeared  through  the  greenish-yellow  panes  of  the  windows. 

'  I  am  an  old  fool,'  he  said  to  himself.  *  If  these  young  fellows 
see  me,  they  will  laugh.' 

But  the  young  fellows  by  his  side  were  otherwise  engaged. 
They  too  had  noted  the  extravagant  bonnet;  but  their  thoughts 
went  no  &rther  than  the  £ace  beneath  it.  The  old  man  thought  of 
the  father ;  the  young  men  of  the  living  daughter.  But,  indeed, 
Margaret  Estcourt  could  not  but  be  observed,  standing  so  manifestly 
apart  from,  and  yet  among,  that  simple  congregation.  A  single  flower 
in  a  gloomy  room  will  sometimes  light  it  up  as  with  a  glory — ^the 
eye  instantly  rests  upon  it ;  a  single  violet  will  fill  the  place  with 
perfume.  She  was  the  violet  in  that  ancient  building.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  about  her — no  marvellous  hyacinthine  or 
golden  tresses,  no  burning  eye  flashing  with  southem  passion.  She 
was  simply  very  near  the  ideal  of  a  fair  young  English  girl,  in  the 
lull  glow  of  youth  and  with  all  its  exquisite  bloom.  Perhaps  at 
the  first  glance  the  beautiful  pose  of  the  tall  and  graceful  figure 
seemed  her  most  distinctive  characteristic.  The  slight  form  of  May 
Fisher  brought  her  still  more  into  relief. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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So  to  the  young  men  in  the  chancel-pew  the  old  gray  chorch 
began  to  grow  very  dear,  and  the  first  part  of  the  seirice  slipped  by 
speedily,  despite  Basil's  droning.  Then  the  choir  gave  out  a  hymn 
with  all  their  mighty  stnrdily  drowning  the  organ,  stimulated  to  an 
extra  effort  by  the  presence  of  visitors  in  the  Squire's  pew.  Jabez 
the  shepherd  sang  like  a  giant  refireshed  with  wine,  and  got  through 
four  verses  magnificently.  But  in  the  triumph  of  the  moment  he 
forgot  the  clerk's  warning  not  to  '  zeng  too  fast.'  The  verse  finished 
with  the  word  '  Jacob :'  Jabez  unfortunately  got  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  time,  and  desperately  struggling  to  lengthen  it  out,  an  ale- 
house chorus  slipped  from  his  tongue :  '  Ja-aa-fol-de-rol-cob !' 

When  Basil  went  up  into  the  pulpit  the  Squire  quietly  folded  a 
silk  handkerchief  as  a  cushion  to  protect  the  back  of  his  head  from 
the  hard  oak  of  the  pew,  and  slumbered  peacefully  till  at  the  Rector's 
*  Fifthly,  and  in  conclusion/  the  stir  of  relief  that  ran  through  the 
congregation  awoke  him,  as  it  usually  did.  Thorpe  waited  in  the 
churchyard  for  Mrs.  Estcourt,  and  walked  with  her  as  far  as  the 
wicket-gate,  his  own  carriage  waiting  at  the  road-entrance.  There 
at  the  wicket  the  group  paused  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  green 
fields.  The  sweetness  of  the  air  coming  from  the  Downs,  after  the 
close  and  yet  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  church,  was  in  itself  an  exqui- 
site pleasure.  The  larks  still  sang,  the  sun  still  shone,  and  the 
clouds  came  over  the  hill.  Yet  there  was  something  more  beautiful 
still  in  the  mantling  colour  of  Margaret's  soft  cheek.  Youth  and 
love — youth  and  love  and  May-time  ! 

Cuckoo — cuckoo !  from  the  bird  on  the  elm  below  the  hill. 

'  0,  look !'  said  Mrs.  Estcourt  suddenly,  in  some  alarm,  yet 
laughing.  *  My  poor  shepherd' — for  Jabez  worked  for  her.  Wildly 
he  fled  over  grassy  grave  and  tombstone,  chased  by  a  mob  of 
smockfrocks  and  boys  yelling  'Fol-de-rol-cob!'  at  his  heels,  till, 
reaching  the  wall,  he  leaped,  hitched  his  toe  in  the  coping,  and  fell 
prone  among  the  docks  and  nettles  and  pigs. 

The  Squire  laughed  heartily.  By  and  by,  as  he  leaned  back 
in  his  carriage,  the  thought  came  into  his  mind  that  this  was  human 
life  in  little.  First,  pathos  in  the  memory  of  his  old  friend ;  next, 
love — for  he  shrewdly  suspected  Geoflfrey  and  Val — and  beside  that 
love  the  grim  tomb  and  sad  low  mound ;  finally,  the  grotesque. 
Wherefore  the  old  monks,  seeing  that  aU  life  came  to  the  church  in 
their  day,  carved  fantastic  faces  on  the  gurgoyles  grinning  down, 
sneering  and  mocking  at  it.  And  even  sweet  young  love  brought 
its  regret.  '  For,'  thought  he  to  himself,  as  he  narrowly  scanned 
the  faces  of  the  young  men  sitting  opposite,  '  I  fancy  I  detect  a 
coldness  and  distance  already  between  these  boys,  who  used  to  be 
more  than  brothers.     Margaret  has  come  between  them.' 
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John  BiM.  I  am  pleased  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Colonist.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  to  ask  your  advice ;  thongh,  to  be  candid  with  yon, 
there  is  little  probability  of  my  following  it. 

Colonist.  If  yon  did,  yon  wonld  differ  from  those  who  nsnally 
seek  counsel.  Your  frank  declaration,  however,  relieves  me  of 
responsibility,  and  will  make  me  hesitate  less  to  say  what  I  think. 
Yon  mnst  take  my  utterances  for  what  they  are  worth.  Sometimea 
tlie  looker-on  sees  the  most  of  the  game. 

J.  B.  Precisely.  I  am  greatly  troubled.  I  hear  on  every  side 
much  more  gmmbUng  than  even  EngUshmen  are  privileged  to 
indulge  in.  If  concurrent  testimony  is  to  be  accepted,  nothing 
seems  to  be  working  satisfactorily. 

Col.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  whilst  contentment  is  pas- 
sive in  its  nature,  discontent  is  loud-mouthed.  However  generally 
dissatisfaction  may  prevail,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  pros- 
perity does  not  lurk  beneath. 

J.  B.  It  may  be  so,  but  a  community  is  closely  bound  together, 
and  when  many  varied  interests  are  affected,  sooner  or  later  the 
whole  must  suffer.  It  would  puzzle  me  at  present  to  name  any 
classes  in  the  country  who  are  free  from  suffering  and  anxiety.  Tf' 
I  begin  with  the  highest,  I  find  that  landowners  must  either  risk 
losing  their  tenants,  or  voluntarily  relinquish  a  considerable  portions 
of  the  rents  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Capitalists  are  so  dis- 
trustful that  their  chief  anxiety  is  to  discourage  enterprise.  Manu- 
facturers keep  their  works  going,  not  because  they  yield  them  profit, 
but  in  the  hope  that  they  will  live  down  less  powerful  rivals,  and 
retrieye  in  the  future  the  losses  of  the  past.  Professional  men 
complain  of  lessened  incomes.  Merchants  and  shipowners  declare 
that  commerce  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative ;  but  those  whom  I 
have  mentioned  comprise  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
population.  The  most  lamentable  feature  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  suffer  from  the  depression.  There  is  not  sufficient  work  for 
all;  vast  numbers  are  without  employment;  and  those  to  whom 
work  is  not  denied  have  to  accept  reduced  wages,  besides  being 
threatened  with  further  reductions. 

CoL  In  other  words,  you  have  brought  the  country  to  the  state 
for  which  yon  have  been  striving  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  You  are  able  to  manufacture  more  than  you  require. 
Tou  are  able  to  supply  foreign  countries,  but  foreign  countries  do 
not  want  yoor  supplies.     They  are  willing  enough  to  supply  you ; 
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and  so  you  take  what  they  send  yon,  whilst  yonr  people  at  home  are 
starving  for  want  of  employment. 

«7.  B.  Do  yon  know,  sir,  you  are  reflecting  on  the  doctrines  of 
Free-trade  ? 

Col,  And  if  so — 

J.  B.  If  so — well,  I  may  as  well  speak  plainly — it  is  quite  an 
established  belief  in  this  country  that  none  but  idiots  question  the 
advantages  of  Free-trade. 

CoL  I  am  under  the  impression  that  only  in  a  very  small  part 
of  the  world  are  Free-trade  views  accepted  without  considerable 
reservation. 

J,  B.  These  things  are  not  measured  by  space.  It  is  sufficient 
that  within  these  islands  the  belief  obtains. 

CoL  But  there  are  men  of  the  highest  eminence  who  refuse  to 
see  with  your  eyes. 

J.  B.  The  greater  their  misfortune  to  be  so  blind. 

CoL  Except  your  own  Prime  Minister,  who  is  there  to  compare  for 
practical  statesmanship  with  Bismarck,  and  he  is  dead  against  you  ? 

J,  B.  Weak  in  the  head  on  that  point.  Probably  he  has  not 
read  all  the  publications  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

CoL  He  might  be  weak  in  the  head  if  he  had.  But  what 
proof  is  there  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  thoroughly  favourable  to 
Free-trade  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any  later  utterance  of  his  on  the 
subject  than  that  contained  in  his  lAfe  of  Lord  George  Bentinck* 
in  which  he  sums  up  a  most  interesting  argument  with  the  con- 
clusion, '  It  is  probable,  experience  may  teach  us,  that  Beciprocity 
has  been  recklessly  disregarded  by  our  legislators.'  If  I  read  the 
passage  aright,  he  looked  forward  then  to  very  much  what  has  since 
xsome  to  pass,  namely,  to  a  time  when  men,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  would  reconsider  the  question.  On  what  arguments  do  yon 
chiefly  rely  for  giving  everything  and  receiving  nothing  in  exchange  ? 

J,  B.  I  rely  on  facts,  not  arguments.  How  can  it  pay  to  pro- 
duce anything  within  a  country  that  can  be  obtained,  more  cheaply 
by  importation  from  abroad  ?  Surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  capital 
and  labour  devoted  to  producing  the  more  expensive  article  might 
be  better  employed. 

CoL  Might  be,  we  will  admit.  But  do  you  not  see  that  this  argu- 
ment supposes  that  the  capital  and  labour  unemployed  in  one  direc- 
idon  vrill  find  another  channel  ?  It  loses  all  force  in  a  country  where 
vast  amounts  of  capital  and  labour  are  idle  for  want  of  employment. 

Jm  B.  Bless  my  soul,  sir,  do  you  wish  to  tell  me  we  are  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people  by  making  their  food  and  clothes  dearer  ? 

CoL  Apparently  they  are  worse  ofif  with  food  and  clothes  dear, 
but  that  is  a  merely  superficial  view.     The  question  is,  what  means 

*  Chap,  xiii  p.  162. 
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haye  ihey  with  which  to  effect  purchases ;  and  with  good  wi^es 
they  are  better  able  to  purchase  dear  commodities  than  cheap  com- 
modities with  no  wages  at  all. 

J.  B.  Place  consumers  on  the  best  terms,  and  you  offer  to  the 
xnann&ctnrer  and  producer  the  most  jhyourable  conditions  for  em- 
ploying labour. 

CoL  A  Tery  good  argument  in  favour  of  the  employers,  but  not 
necessarily  so  for  the  employed.  To  accurately  determine  it  you 
must  determine  the  extent  and  incidence  of  the  consumption,  and 
of  its  concomitant  taxation.  Of  all  taxation,  that  through  the 
Custom  House  is  the  most  voluntary  in  its  operation.  Its  extent 
depends  on  the  extent  of  consumption.  It  is  possible  to  imagine 
the  bulk  of  the  people  to  be  injured  slightly  in  proportion  to  the 
advantage  they  gain  from  the  larger  taxation  or  larger  prices  paid 
by  the  wealthy  consumers.  It  is  the  fashion  to  persuade  the  poor 
that  they  gain  most  from  the  remission  of  duties,  whilst  it  is 
veiy  questionable  if  they  do.  The  commodities  used  by  the  rich 
seem  to  be  specially  favoured.  The  poor  man,  whose  beer  and 
tobacco  are  heavily  taxed,  may  bitterly  complain  that  silks,  satins, 
velvets,  and  lace  escape  free. 

J.  B.  The  heavier  the  burden  borne  by  the  wealthy  classes,  the 
less  their  capacity  to  help  the  poorer. 

CoL  That  is  one  of  a  class  of  plausible  arguments  by  which  we 
are  induced  to  give  a  great  deal  away  to  foreign  countries  in  the 
hope — ^generally  fallacious — that  we  may  get  something  in  return. 
For  my  own  psurt  I  do  not  see  the  benefit  of  lending  money  to  my 
neighbour  in  order  that  he  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  busi- 
ness with  me.  Besides,  in  this  luxurious  age  all  theories  based 
upon  the  fear  of  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  wealthier  classes  are 
met  by  the  supposition  that  they  will  have  the  good  sense  to  curtail 
their  luxuries  if  their  resources  are  strained. 

J.  B.  You  mean  there  is  a  margin  between  their  means  and 
their  expenditure,  which,  invaded,  would  not  interfere  with  their 
indostriid  investments. 

CoL  I  think  so.  But  whether  there  is  or  not,  so  much  of  the 
expenditure  is  voluntary  that  they  can  do  with  less.  I  did  not 
disturb  your  assumption  just  now  that,  if  Free-trade  were  less  blindly 
idolised,  food  and  clothes  might  become  dearer,  because  I  wished 
the  question  to  be  considered  on  its  broadest  basis.  But  supposing 
that  articles,  which  amongst  various  classes  are  considered  luxuries, 
were  chiefly  or  solely  selected  for  taxation,  we  might  have  this  result, 
that  with  an  equal  total  expenditure  a  larger  amount  would  find  its 
way  to  home  manufacturers,  a  larger  amount  to  the  revenue,  and 
less  to  foreign  manufacturers. 

J.  B.  You  would  destroy  the  dement  of  cheapness. 
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CoL  I  confess  I  set  little  store  by  it.  Its  benefit  does  not 
always  reach  the  consumer,  but  eyen  if  it  does  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  to  consider  cheapness  necessarily  means  cheap 
Uving.  Frugality  is  a  virtue  in  economics  that  in  morality  finds 
its  synonym  in  self-denial.  Now  there  is  no  greater  foe  to  self- 
denial  than  the  temptation  which  cheapness,  i.e.  small  departures, 
ofiers.  You  may  have  more  real  frugality  when  high  prices  prevail 
than  when  the  inducement  is,  *  It  costs  so  little.' 

J.  B.  You  would  prevent  the  country  from  continuing  a  great 
manufacturing  nation. 

CoL  No ;  but  I  would  not  unhealthily  stimulate  it  to  manu- 
facturing. For  twenty-five  years  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation 
has  been  devoted  towards  making  Great  Britain  the  first  of  manu- 
facturing nations.  It  was  a  bold  experiment,  because  it  assumed 
that  foreign  markets  would  not  be  closed  to  us.  They  are  practically 
closed,  and  the  nation  is  brought  face  to  face  with  frightful  misery. 

J,  B,  The  aspiration  was  surely  laudable. 

CoL  No;  for  its  real  foundation  was  ignoble  love  of  wealth. 
A  fiscal  policy  cannot  surely  be  morally  right  which  would  coerce  a 
whole  people  into  unhealthy  employment,  and  leave  untilled  and 
unused  large  portions  of  the  earth.  Of  all  countries  England  has 
least  reason  to  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries.  Her  territories 
are  boundless.  It  was  in  her  power  to  so  divide  the  occupations 
and  the  locale  of  her  population  as  to  build  up  a  thoroughly  self- 
reliant  and  self-helpM  community.  Other  nations  with  limited 
areas  might  require  to  depend  on  supplying  their  neighbours.  Great 
Britain  was  in  herself  all-sufficient.  What  has  she  done  ?  She 
has  made  her  scheme  of  existence  depend  on  foreign  caprice.  Her 
anxiety  to  supply  foreign  countries  has  led  her  to  lend  them  the 
money  wherewith  to  purchase  her  goods.  She  has  neglected  to 
provide  for  herself.  She  is  left  now  in  the  position  of  dependence 
on  foreign  countries,  whilst  they  snub  her  in  every  direction  when 
she  tries  to  obtrude  upon  them  her  wares  in  return.  Have  you 
thought  what  the  end  of  such  competition  must  be  ?  Do  you  want 
to  see  your  population  ground  down  to  receiving  the  smaUest  wages 
they  can  exist  on,  to  enable  your  manufacturers  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  foreign  countries  deliberately  put  in  your  way  ?  Interna- 
tional competition  must,  sooner  or  later,  mean  which  people  will 
work  the  most  hours  for  least  pay. 

J.  B,  But  you  cannot  receive  supplies  from  foreign  countries 
without  supplying  in  return. 

CoL  That  is  true  with  most  important  reservations.  The 
prodigal  manner  in  which  you  have  scattered  abroad  your  loans  and 
investments  has  given  to  such  securities  an  international  character. 
A  million's  worth  of  goods  from  France  may  be  cleared  off  by  a 
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telegram  anthorising  the  purchase  in  England  of  secnrities  on  French 
acconnt,  or  the  sale  in  France  of  securities  on  English  account. 
Besides,  do  you  not  know  that  the  annual  returns  from  investments 
made  by  Englishmen  abroad  are  so  enormous  that  you  might  receive 
many  millions'  worth  of  goods  a  year  without  having  to  return  any- 
thing in  kind  ? 

J.  B.  So  you  would  reestablish  a  Protective  system. 

CoL  Pardon  me ;  you  exaggerate  my  meaning.  What  I  would 
do  is  to  recover  your  freedom  of  action  and  cease  to  be  a  doctrinaire 
Government.  The  one  great  feat  of  Free-trade  has  been  the  French 
Treaty,  which  was  to  a  large  extent  a  departure  from  Free-trade 
principles.  But  you  have  shut  yourself  out  now  from  advantageous 
arrangements.  What  country  is  to  bargain  with  you  when  you 
declare,  to  begin  with,  you  are  ready  to  give  everything  for  nothing  ? 
Why  should  you  renounce  almost  entirely  the  use  of  the  fairest, 
most  easily  worked,  and  least  oppressive  of  all  taxation — ^that  which 
you  obtain  from  the  Custom  House  ? 

c7.  B,  Did  you  read  what  Mr.  Bright  wrote  recently :  that  every 
man  should  have  freedom  and  liberty  to  buy  where  he  liked  ? 

Col.  Yes ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  by  many  in  which 
freedom  and  liberty  are  made  the  stalking-horse  of  misconception. 
Surely  a  State  has  the  right  to  decide  how  it  will  raise  its  revenue. 
Taxation  by  Customs'  duties  is  the  proclamation  by  a  nation  of  its 
own  individuality.  It  is  the  most  natural  form  of  taxation.  Every 
article,  manufactured  or  produced,  which  comes  from  a  country  has 
provided,  in  some  shape  or  another,  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  community.  It  has  probably  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
and  formation  of  roads,  to  income-tax,  to  poor-rates,  to  poUce  pro- 
tection, and  to  a  great  variety  of  the  numberless  agencies  which 
combine  to  make  up  the  social  fabric.  It  is  natund  when  it  is 
imported  into  another  country  that  it  should  contribute  something 
to  the  government  of  that  country.  The  reason  should  be  strong 
that  exempts  from  Customs  duties  any  imports.  I  quite  grant  that 
such  reasons  may  be  found ;  but  to  simply  base  them  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  desirable  to  enable  foreign  products  to  be  sold  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  is  at  once  to  give  a  protection  to  the  consumers  of  the 
articles  and  a  protection,  moreover,  to  foreign  production.  In  fact, 
in  your  desire  not  to  protect  home  industries,  you  have  gone  the 
length  of  protecting  those  of  foreign  countries. 

J,  B.  Do  you  object  to  Excise  duties  ? 

CoL  Yes  and  no.  They  may  be  desirable  for  revenue  purposes ; 
but  I  would  leave  a  considerable  margin  between  them  and  Import 
duties.  I  would  be  willing  to  receive  a  less  revenue  from  home  than 
from  foreign  goods. 

«7.  B.  And  would  you  at  once  impose  Protective  duties  ? 
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Col.  Certainly  not.  Iwonldnse  my  own  discretion.  The  great  point 
to  be  first  gained  is  to  make  foreign  countries  understand  yon  are  no 
longer  over-ridden  by  doctrine,  and  that  yon  are  free  to  take  the  coarse 
you  consider  best  for  your  own  interests.  Then  yon  should  see  what 
advantageous  arrangements  you  can  make  with  your  own  Colonies. 

J.  B.  You  appear  to  have  adopted  the  new  creed  of  what  is 
called  Beciprocity. 

Col.  Possibly  I  have,  though  I  fear  its  followers  are  too  timid 
to  declare  themselves  against  doctrinaire  Free-trade,  and  that  they 
still  build  too  much  upon  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  which 
those  countries  are  not  willing  to  make. 

J.  B.  What  deduction  do  you  draw  from  the  United  States  ? 

Col.  Inasmuch  as  I  do  not  consider  the  prosperity  which  Great 
Britain  has  enjoyed  has  arisen  from  her  low  Customs  duties,  I  do 
not  maintain  that  the  high  duties  in  the  United  States  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  prosperity  there.  But  I  do  claim  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely proved  that  high  duties  are  not  inconsistent  with  prosperity. 
For  years  an  extreme  tari£f  has  been  maintained  in  the  United  States 
without  any  pressing  necessity ;  for  the  revenue  has  allowed  an 
enormous  margin  for  reducing  the  National  Debt.  Wages  have 
been  high  ;  but  this  has  stimulated  the  discovery  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  so  that  work  is  better  and  more  cheaply  done  there  with 
high  wages  than  it  is  here  with  much  lower  rates,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  America  are  now  becoming  your  rivals  in  several  markets 
in  which  you  considered  yourself  unapproachable. 

J.  B.  Yet  there  is  no  country  in  which  capital  is  allowed  freer 
liberty  than  in  Oreat  Britain. 

Col.  It  may  be  the  liberty  has  been  license.  We  have  seen 
that  your  capital  has  been  lent  to  enable  the  borrowers  to  become 
your  customers.  But  you  have  also  used  your  capital  to  set  up 
rivals.  You  have  prodigally  done  everything  you  could  to  advance 
your  neighbours,  indifferent  to  the  question  of  whether  you  were 
supplying  the  means  to  injure  yourself.  Armaments,  railways, 
canals,  and  harbours,  that  directly  or  indirectly  may  or  do  menace 
you,  have  been  constructed  with  English  capital,  and  the  income 
derivable  therefrom  pays  no  higher  tax  than  that  expended  on 
useful  works  in  your  own  country. 

J.  B.  We  have  abhorred  the  idea  of  being  a  paternal  government. 

Col.  Another  theoiy  which  has  done  the  country  inconceivable 
wrong  by  handing  over  monopolies  to  private  capitalists.  There  is, 
I  am  aware,  somewhat  of  a  reaction  from  this  theory.  The  State 
has  acquired  the  lines  of  telegraph. 

J.  B.  We  were  frightened  that  the  State  could  not  manage 
such  undertakings,  and  that  too  much  patronage  would  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 
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Col.  Bather  say  that  these  were  the  ingenious  arguments  with 
which  capitalists  managed  to  throw  the  nation  ofif  the  scent.  Has 
any  private  undertaking  such  yast  ramifications  as  the  Post-office 
possesses,  or  could  any  one  of  less  magnitude  in  private  hands  be 
pointed  to  which  is  better  managed  ?  Is  it  not  a  cruel  wrong  to 
the  people  that  the  railways  are  private  instead  of  State  property  ? 

c7.  B,  I  grant  you,  if  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps,  we  should  in 
this  matter  perhaps  have  acted  differently.  But  if  you  would 
reduce  our  manufacturing  power,  and  possibly  add  to  the  cost  of 
living,  how  are  you  going  to  better  our  condition  ? 

CoL  I  am  in  favour  of  no  violent  change.  As  you  have  gradu- 
ally brought  this  country  to  an  excessive  reliance  on  its  manufac- 
turing capacity,  you  must  gradually  adjust  the  balance.  Happily 
the  power  is  in  your  hands.  You  have  magnificent  lands  all  over 
the  world,  with  climates  suited  to  your  people,  with  resources  they 
know  how  to  develop,  and  enjoying  the  hberty,  the  freedom,  and 
the  laws  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

J.  B.  At  least,  you  will  admit  the  Colonies  have  prospered. 
Their  advancement  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age. 

CoL  Pardon  me,  that  is  a  common  fallacy.  They  have  ad- 
vanced to  some  extent.  It  was  impossible  they  should  do  other- 
wise. But  their  advancement  has  been  contemptible  to  what  it 
should  have  been,  had  Great  Britain  in  this  generation  been  true 
to  the  colonising  policy  preceding  generations  had  bequeathed  to 
her.  Our  common  ancestors'  experience  of  the  Colonies  was  gained 
in  hardship  and  sustained  in  suffering.  The  time  came  when  the 
obstacles  of  distance  were  dispersed,  and  when  population  and 
capital  would  have  rapidly  brought  the  Colonies  to  the  position  of 
great  nations.  Did  you  seize  the  opportunity  ?  A  thousand  times 
no ;  you  devoted  yourselves  to  advancing  foreign  countries,  and,  to 
curry  favour  with  them,  you  ostentatiously  refused  to  show  to  the 
Colonies  any  preference  you  did  not  accord  to  aliens.  At  last  your 
intemationadists,  *  the  friends,'  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  calls  them, 
'of  every  country  but  their  own,'  devised  a  crafty  scheme  for 
getting  rid  of  the  Colonies  altogether.  They  thought,  forsooth, 
England  might  be  more  secure  of  her  amassed  wealth  if  she  lessened 
her  responsibilities. 

J.  B.  To  what  step  do  you  allude  ? 

CoL  To  the  constitutions  she  gave  them.  Naturally  they  were 
entitled  to  and  required  a  large  measure  of  self-government.  This 
was  given  to  them  in  a  form  that  curiously  left  unprotected  the 
surviving  interests  of  the  mother  country.  Long  afterwards  it  was 
asked  why  these  points  were  neglected,  and  then  it  transpired  that 
the  idea  was  to  leave  most  open  the  means  by  which  a  glorious  empire 
might  be  shattered  into  fragments. 
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e7.  B.  What  points  were  neglected  ? 

Col,  Those  of  fdtore  tari£f  relations,  of  the  waste  lands  in  con- 
nection with  immigration,  of  contributions  to  a  common  navy,  and 
of  representation  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

J,  B.  We  are  constantly  told  the  Colonies  are  marvellous  in- 
stances of  advancement. 

CoL  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  spread  of  knowledge  has 
made  anything  but  advancement  impossible.  A  great  impulse  was 
given  to  Australia  by  gold  discoveries.  California  received  the 
same.  This  last  belonged  to  a  sparingly  peopled  country,  and  was 
inaccessible  in  position.  Contrast  the  progress  of  the  Pacific  States 
with  that  of  the  Colonies,  to  aid  which  the  whole  resources  of  an 
amply  peopled  and  most  wealthy  empire  should  have  been  available, 
and  you  will  cease  to  think  those  Colonies  have  progressed  as  they 
should  have  done.  Lideed,  but  for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  their  progress  would  have  been 
sadly  less.  The  future  historian  will  probably  describe  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  as  one  of  shameful  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country  to  her  dependencies.  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australasia 
should  possess  at  least  double  the  population  they  now  enjoy. 

J.  B.  My  heart  warms  to  the  Colonies.  Gladly  would  I  see 
them  advance. 

CoL  Fortunately  for  them  the  time  has  arrived  when  your  own 
interest  even  more  than  theirs  demands  that  you  show  them  the 
consideration  you  have  hitherto  denied.  Pardon  the  slang:  the 
international  game  is  pretty  well  played  out.  Your  people  will  not 
consent  to  starve  to  animate  with  their  ill-paid  labour  a  palsied 
trade.  You  are  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  enabling  your 
surplus  population  to  find  happy  homes  in  countries  that  want  only 
people  and  capital  to  redeem  them  from  wildernesses.  You  have  the 
people,  the  land,  and  the  capital ;  you  must  bring  them  together. 

J.  B,  It  is  easy  to  generalise,  and  equally  easy  to  complain. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  The  people  know  of  their  wealth  and  of  their 
numbers,  and  of  my  lands  beyond  the  seas — what  am  I  to  do  to 
bring  them  together  ? 

Col,  1  admit  it  is  not  easy  to  reverse  a  long  course  of  policy, 
the  essence  of  which  has  been  to  place  foreign  countries  on  an  equal, 
if  not  superior,  footing  to  the  Colonies.  But  at  least  you  can  deal 
with  symptoms.  You  have  strong  men  starving  here.  There  is  room 
for  all  in  your  Colonies — can  you  not  aid  emigration  ?  You  would 
think  nothing  of  spending  millions  to  send  armies  forth.  Can  you 
not  see  the  advantage  of  spending  money  which,  besides  bringing 
relief  to  those  who  go,  and  better  chances  of  employment  to  those 
who  remain,  will  convert  the  burden  of  over-population  with  which  you 
part  into  consumers  of  the  productions  you  export  to  the  Colonies  ? 
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J.  B.  Bat  the  Colonies  themselves  look  after  immigration. 

Col.  They  deal  with  it  in  very  slender  fashion.  Some  of  them 
negleet  it  altogether ;  others  assist  oat  a  few  thousand  emigrants 
yearly.  New  Zealand  has  done  the  most.  She  has  paid  for  the 
passage  of  about  100,000  emigrants  daring  the  last  seven  years, 
and  her  advancement  in  consequence  has  been  enormous.  Looked 
at  in  the  aggregate  English  emigration  to  the  Colonies  is  a  bagatelle. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  wish  to  go  there  are  unable  to 
find  the  means  to  do  so.  Remember  that,  though  the  Colonies  want 
population,  they  are  prosperous  without  it.  Your  need  to  encourage 
emigration  is  greater  than  theirs  to  encourage  immigration. 

J.  B.  And  would  you  have  me  promote  emigration  without  con- 
sulting with  the  Colonies  ? 

CoL  Consult  them !  You  must,  for  you  have  given  them 
powers  which  would  enable  them  to  reject  emigrants  they  did  not 
Uke.  But  you  have  to  do  more  than  consult :  you  require  to 
arrange.  Li  the  mean  while,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
your  taking  a  vote  which  would  enable  you  to  aid  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  to  emigrate. 

J.  B,  And  bring  down  on  me  the  employers  of  labour,  who 
will  ask  what  I  mean  by  reducing  their  power  over  the  unemployed. 

CoL  Does  good  government  mean  a  greater  heed  for  the  strong 
than  for  the  weak?  Are  you  to  care  for  the  many  or  the  few? 
For  the  capitalists  able  to  take  their  own  parts,  or  for  the  helpless 
poor,  whom  Talfourd  so  touchingly  describes  ? — 

« 

'  the  mass 
Of  bones  and  muscles,  framed  to  till  the  soil 
A  few  brief  years,  then  rot  unnamed  beneatli  it.' 

J.  B.  I  love  my  people,  and  if  I  could  see  them  raised  from 
the  condition  in  which  they  know  not  what  hope  means,  to  one  of 
ease  and  industry,  of  aspiration  and  ambition,  it  would  gladden  me, 
whether  they  abided  with  me  here  or  made  their  homes  in  my  dis- 
tant realms.  They  are  all  my  children,  and,  at  home  or  in  the 
Colonies,  I  should  equally  hail  their  happiness. 

CoL  A  noble  sentiment ;  one  which  will  carry  rejoicing  with  it 
throughout  your  vast  dominions.     But  why  not  act  up  to  it  ? 

J.  B.  I  am  willing  to  do  so.     You  spoke  of  arrangements. 

CoL  I  think,  as  I  have  said,  that  you  may  at  once  do  a  great 
deal  to  promote  and  aid  emigration  to  the  Colonies  ;  but  your  pre- 
sent relations  to  those  great  dependencies  are  eminently  unsatis- 
factory— as  unsatisfactory  as  the  condition  of  your  people  at  home, 
and  both  may  be  remedied  together. 
J.  B.  How  ? 
CoL  We  have  seen  that  constitutions  were  given  to  the  self- 
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goYeming  Colonies  to  enable  them  to  break  off  from  the  Empire ; 
and  with  that  contingency  in  view,  proTision  was  not  made  for 
emigration,  for  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  waste  bnds,  for  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  common  navy,  or  for  any  restriction  on  the  tariff. 
The  time  has  passed  for  dealing  with  these  matters  otherwise  than 
by  negotiation  ;  bat  that  power  still  remains. 

J.  B.  But  what  can  I  give  in  exchange  for  what  I  ask  ? 

CoL  To  me  the  elements  of  mataal  advantage  to  be  exchanged 
are  sufficiently  apparent. 

c7.  B.  If  it  were  so,  then  indeed  I  might  look  forward  to  a 
glorious  Empire. 

CoL  Let  us  consider.  You  have  population  that  positively  is 
a  burden  to  you.  The  Colonies  languish  fcr  the  want  of  it.  You 
have  capital  in  abxmdance,  but  with  such  a  dearth  of  enterprise  to 
employ  it  that  the  poverty  which  prevails  borrows  additional  ghast- 
liness  from  the  mocking  wealth  which  surrounds  it.  If  population 
proceed  to  the  Colonies,  capital  will  follow  without  any  Government 
interference. 

J.  B.  But  how  am  I  to  induce  the  Colonies  to  adapt  their  fiscal 
laws  to  our  wants  ? 

CoL  By  equally  adapting  yours  to  theirs.  That  is  why  I  dwelt 
so  on  the  absurdity  of  your  self-imposed  bonds  to  foreign  nations. 
Free  yourself  from  your  doctrinaire  shackles ;  assert  your  liberty  to 
deal  with  your  own  interests  as  seems  fit  to  you ;  then  turn  to  the 
Colonies,  and  try  to  realise  that  dream  of  Free-trade  and  community 
of  interests  which  has  utterly  broken  down  with  countries  which 
have  nothing  in  common  with  yon,  but  which  may  become  a  reality 
with  dominions  whose  interests  are,  or  ought  to  be,  all  your  own. 

J,  B.  I  could  never  face  the  present  inconvenience  of  an  in- 
creased tariff  with  foreign  countries. 

CoL  But  why  must  it  be  a  present  inconvenience?  If  you 
determined  to  place  the  Colonies  on  a  more  favourable  footing  than 
alien  nations,  could  you  not  fix  a  date  for  the  change  ?  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  was  provided  that 
colonial  imports  should  be  on  a  five  per  cent  better  footing  than 
those  of  other  countries,  have  you  so  poor  an  idea  of  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  Colonies  as  to  think  they  would  not  be 
able  to  meet  your  wants  to  an  extent  that  would  entail  no  additional 
cost  to  you  ?  and  if  you  place  them  in  such  a  position,  would  you 
not  have  the  right  to  exact  something  in  return  ?  Show  to  the 
Colonies  the  affection  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  respond. 

J,  B.  It  is  worth  considering. 

CoL  You  would  find  them  ready  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
the  navy,  and  to  arrange  with  you  concerning  emigration.     You, 
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on  your  part,  should  not  refuse  them  the  representation  which  other 
conntries — such  as  France,  Holland,  and  Portngal — accord  to  their 
Colonies,  and  to  which  English  Colonies  are  more  entitled.  Then 
in  regard  to  their  loans,  why  shonld  you  withhold  information  which 
would  place  those  loans  in  a  position  scarcely  second  to  Consols  ? 

c7.  B.  What  information  ? 

CoL  Simply  this.  All  colonial  loans  are  authorised  hy  Acts 
which  make  them  first  charges  on  the  revenue  of  the  colony.  No 
part  of  the  revenue  can  be  used  without  the  Governor's  warrant ; 
and  the  Governor  would  be  guilty  of  an  illegal  action  if  he  signed  a 
warrant  for  the  employment  of  any  part  of  the  revenue  whilst  there 
was  anything  owing  for  interest  and  principal  on  loans.  It  follows, 
that  if  the  Governor  observe  the  laws  of  the  colony  nothing  can  be 
paid  before  loan  charges ;  which,  in  other  words,  means  that  they 
must  be  paid.  If  the  Queen's  Government,  therefore,  insist  (and 
they  cannot  do  otherwise)  on  the  Governor  observing  the  laws, 
colonial  loans  are  guaranteed  by  the  best  of  all  guarantees,  the 
imperative  requirements  of  laws  which  have  as  much  authority  as 
if  they  were  passed  by  the  EngUsh  Parliament.  These  laws  are 
approved  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign ;  they  cannot  be  repealed, 
for  the  Sovereign  would  disallow  any  attempt  to  do  so ;  and  their 
sanctity  depends  mainly  on  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  State 
deeming  himself  precluded  from  committing  an  illegal  action.  Is 
not  such  a  guarantee  perfect  ?  and  why  should  it  be  concealed  ? 

J.  B.  You  open  up  a  very  important  subject — indeed,  many 
such  subjects ;  but  how  can  they  be  dealt  with  ? 

CoL  That  is  a  question  I  have  anxiously  thought  out.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  voluntarily  enter  into  all  the  mazes 
of  a  many-sided  problem.  Parliament  has  not  before  it  the  infor- 
mation requisite  to  deal  with  the  matter,  even  were  it  inclined  to 
do  so  ;  and  the  press  and  societies  and  institutions  can  do  no  more 
than  point  to  the  necessity  of  discussion.  The  one  machinery  that 
may  successfully  work  up  the  whole  question  seems  to  be  a  Boyal 
Commission,  ample  in  number  and  powers.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a 
Commission  charged  with  an  examination  into  the  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  and  with  making 
suggestions  for  improving  those  relations,  might  perform  an  incal- 
culablv  valuable  national  service. 

J.  B.  I  will  think  this  over.  I  concur  in  believing  that  we 
have  to  tiy  to  make  the  Colonies  take  that  place  of  friendly  com- 
mercial allies  which  we  have  vainly  expected  from  foreign  nations* 
I  see,  moreover,  that  my  subjects  ought  not  to  starve  for  want  of 
employment  whilst  I  have  within  my  dominions  millions  of  acres  of 
splendid  land  unused  and  unoccupied.  ^  „^^«* 

'^  ^  JULIUS  VOGEL. 
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To  that  gaunt  House  of  Art  which  lacks  for  naught 
Of  all  the  great  things  men  have  saved  from  time, 

A  withered  body  of  a  girl  was  brought, 

Dead  ere  the  world's  glad  youth  had  touched  its  prime ; 

And  seen  by  lonely  Arabs  lying  hid 

In  the  chill  heart  of  some  black  pyramid. 

But  when  they  had  unloosed  the  linen  band 

Which  swathed  the  Egyptian's  body — lo,  was  found, 

Closed  in  the  wasted  hollow  of  her  hand, 

A  little  seedy  which,  sown  in  English  ground, 

Did  wondrous  snow  of  star-like  blossoms  bear. 

And  spread  rich  fragrance  through  our  springtide  air ! 

With  such  strange  arts  this  flower  did  allure, 

That  all  forgotten  was  the  asphodel. 
And  the  brown  bee,  the  lily's  paramour. 

Forsook  the  cup  where  it  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
For  not  a  thing  of  earth  it  seemed  to  be. 
But  stolen  from  some  heavenly  Arkady. 

In  vain  the  sad  narcissos,  wan  and  white 

At  its  own  beauty,  hung  across  the  stream ; 

The  purple  dragon-fly  had  no  delight 

With  its  gold  dust  to  make  his  wings  a-gleam — 

Ah,  no  delight  the  jasmine-bloom  to  kiss. 

Or  brush  the  rain-pearls  from  the  eucharis. 

For  love  of  it  the  passionate  nightingale 

Forgot  the  hills  of  Thrace,  the  cruel  king ; 

And  the  pale  dove  no  longer  cared  to  sail 

Through  the  wet  woods  at  time  of  blossoming. 

But  round  this  flower  of  Egypt  sought  to  float 

With  silvered  wing  and  amethystine  throat. 

While  the  hot  sun  blazed  in  the  waste  of  blue, 
A  cooling  wind  stole  from  the  land  of  snows ; 

And  the  warm  south  with  tender  tears  of  dew 

Drenched  its  white  leaves,  when  Hesperos  uprose 

Amid  those  sea-green  meadows  of  the  sky 

That  o'er  the  crimson  bars  of  sunset  lie. 
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But  when,  through  bower  and  lily-haunted  field. 
The  tired  birds- had  stayed  their  amorons  tune, 

And  broad  and  glittering,  like  an  argent  shield. 
High  in  the  sapphire  heavens  hang  the  moon, 

Did  no  strange  dream,  no  evil  memory,  make 

The  petals  of  its  tremalous  blossoms  shake  ? 

Ah  no !     To  this  bright  flower  a  thousand  years 
Seemed  but  the  lingering  of  a  summer's  day ; 

It  never  knew  the  tide  of  cankering  fears 

Which  turn  a  boy's  gold  hair  to  withered  gray ; 

The  dread  desire  of  death  it  never  knew, 

Or  how  all  folk  that  they  were  born  must  rue. 

For  we  to  death  with  pipe  and  dancing  go, 

Nor  would  we  pass  the  ivory  gate  again ; 
As  some  sad  river,  wearied  of  its  flow 

Through  the  dull  plains,  the  haunts  of  common  men, 
Counting  it  gain  to  die  so  gloriously. 
Leaps  lover-like  into  the  terrible  sea. 

We  mar  our  lordly  strength  in  barren  strife  • 

With  the  world's  legions,  led  by  clamorous  care ; 

It  never  feels  decay,  but  gathers  life 

From  the  pure  sunlight  and  the  supreme  air. 

We  live  beneath  time's  wasting  sovereignty ; 

It  is  the  child  of  all  eternity. 

The  woes  of  man  may  serve  an  idle  lay. 

Nor  were  it  hard  fond  hearers  to  enthral, 
Telling  how  Egypt's  glory  passed  away, 

How  London  from  its  pinnacle  must  fall ; 
But  this  white  flower,  the  conqueror  of  time, 
Seems  all  too  great  for  any  boyish  rhyme. 

OSCAB   WILDE. 
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*  No,  it's  not  my  own  rope.  Mine  was  silkier ;  this  is  harsher, 
and  has  more  grip.  Mine,  you  know,  was  Manilla;  this  is  all 
hemp.  But  it's  a  first-olass  article,  and  it  would  never  play  me 
faUse,  that  I  won't  deny.' 

Not  a  ropemaker,  this,  nor  a  ship-chandler,  nor  a  seafaring  man. 
The  rope  he  was  affectionately  fingering  had  never  been  used  as  part 
of  a  ship's  gear,  nor  to  fasten  down  haystacks,  nor  to  lower  barrels 
into  public-house  cellars,  nor  to  make  bales  and  bundles  secure. 
For  none  of  these  simple  uses  had  it  served,  nor  was  it  intended. 
It  was  of  the  kind  rather  that  a  man  might  hang  himself  with  if  you 
only  gave  him  enough  of  it.  Even  if  you  did  not,  there  was  plenty 
of  it  here  to  do  the  job,  for  himself  or  for  anybody  else,  provided  it 
fell  into  this  particular  man's  hands.  For  he  was  reaUy  Mr.  James 
Marwood,  the  public  executioner,  or,  as  he  is  more  euphemistically 
styled,  '  the  finisher  of  the  law.' 

It  was  not  easy,  certainly,  to  reconcile  his  external  appearance 
with  his  dreadful  calling.     He  looked — what  he  had  been,  not  what 
he  actually  was.   He  might  have  been  still  a  popular  local  preacher; 
a  light  among  the  Amalgamated  Antinomians,  or  the  Galvinistio 
High  and  Drys.     I  have  since  been  told  that  in  times  past  he  had 
had  his  successes  in  the  line  of  pulpit  oratory.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  still  dressed  the  part ;  and  in  his  plain  pepper-and-salt  overcoat, 
dark  trousers,  and  with  his  wisp  of  white  neckcloth  round  his  short 
throat,   he  seemed   capable  still  of  enchaining  the   attention  of 
audiences,  of  congregations  very  different  from  the  select  few  before 
whom  he  performs  with  so   much  effect   on   occasional  Monday 
mornings  at  sharp  eight  of  the  clock.     His  face  was  hard,  shrewd, 
but  not  unkindly.     It  was  strongly  marked,  rugged  almost  in  its 
deep  lines  and  furrows ;  the  eyes  were  quiet,  resolute,  and  pene- 
trating ;  the  mouth  shut  firm  and  tight  as  one  of  his  own  nooses. 
YHiat  struck  me  most  were  his  hands — ^knotted,  twisted,  vigorous 
hands,  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  worked  with  them  for  years  at 
some  severe  manual  labour,  and  who  could  use  them  with  herculean 
strength  and  tenacity  if  required. 

My  meeting  with  him  was  purely  accidental.  One  winter's  day, 
when  the  low-lying  fen-lands  were  half  submerged  by  floods  fi'ozen 
hard,  and  the  natural  resemblance  to  Holland  was  increased  by  the 
sight  of  country  folk  skating  to  market  or  for  pleasure  along  the 
canals,  I  had  found  myself  at  Homcastle,  in   Lincolnshire.     A 
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qnaint  old  amphibious  town,  with  streams  and  canals  running 
through  it;  houses  built  sometimes  right  across  them,  or  with 
bridges  leading  to  front  door  or  garden,  and  steps  leading  down 
from  the  windows  to  where  a  flat-bottomed  skiff  lies  moored,  as  in 
Venice  or  Amsterdam.  A  sleepy  world-forgotten  town,  except  when 
the  great  horse-fair  held  in  its  streets  and  the  adjoining  stable- 
jards  attracts  all  the  horse-dealing  fraternity  from  far  and  wide. 
But  it  has  peculiarities  all  its  own.  It  wears  curious  costumes : 
the  old  men  go  about  in  bright-blue  calico  blouses  down  to  their 
heels  ;  the  town- crier  wears  a  white  hat  with  a  red  band  round  it, 
and  when  he  has  anything  to  proclaim — which  is  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals— the  boys  follow  him  from  street  to  street  agape  to  hear  the 
news  again  and  again.  The  central  space,  where  stands  the  chief 
hotel,  is  called  the  Bull  King,  and  I  was  prepared  to  see  one  baited;- 
bat  this  apparently  was  not  the  day.  Bewailing  my  misfortune  in 
being  cooped  up  for  several  hours  in  this  dull  and  dismal  spot,  Z 
went  in  search  of  other  sights,  and  found  myself  at  the  church — not 
a  very  ancient  edifice,  dating  from  the  earlier  Tudors  only,  but 
spacious  and  imposing  viewed  from  without,  and  within  rich  in 
brasses,  monumental  tablets,  and  stained  glass.  Outside,  in  '  God's 
acre,'  were  many  tombstones,  moss-encrusted,  lying  flat  and  flush 
with  the  grass-plot,  over  which  I  trod  reverently  as  I  made  my  way 
under  the  trees  towards  the  lane  which  faced  the  churchyard — a 
lane  of  houses  which  varied  much  in  aspect  and  importance.  Some 
few  were  substantial  edifices,  with  plate-glass  and  wide  portals ;  but 
in  between  were  others  quite  insignificant  and  mean.  At  one  they 
sold  nuts  and  oranges  and  ginger-beer ;  at  another,  a  mere  shed  or 
shanty,  a  cobbler  or  a  shoemaker  in  a  very  small  way  had  set  up  his 
shop.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  about  this  unpretending 
establishment,  yet  from  the  moment  I  bad  set  eyes  upon  the  place 
I  found  my  attention  fixed  upon  it  with  a  fascination  I  could  not 
resist. 

As  I  read  the  words,  *  Marwood,  Grown  Office,'  inscribed  in  gold 
letters  upon  the  small  pane  of  glass  above  the  door,  I  remembered 
that  the  sheriff's  deputy,  or  common  hangman,  lived  in  Homcastle, 
and  that  it  was  here  in  Church-lane  that  he  was  to  be  found. 

Determined  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  functionary  about 
whom  hung — the  word  was  horribly  appropriate — a  certain  vague 
mystery,  and  whom  his  fellow-men  regarded  with  an  indefinable 
repugnance  not  unmixed  with  fear,  I  left  the  churchyard  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shop,  if  indeed  it  deserved  so  grand  a  name.  It  was 
all  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  had  a  high-pitched  roof  of  large  red 
tiles.  On  either  side  of  the  green  door  a  modest  window,  one  of 
these  full  of  specimens  of  the  proprietor's  handicraft — a  few  '  knab- 
bly'  boots  and  shoes,  which  might  have  been  forged  out  of  sheet- 
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iron  on  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  a  pair  of  cork  soles,  one  or  two  list 
slippers — while  a  hank  of  shoe-laces  and  a  spri^  of  holly  were  visible 
also  pinned  to  the  green  blind.  The  other  window  was  donbtless 
that  at  which  this  State  official,  this  valued  servant  of  the  Crown, 
transacted  his  public  business.  The  panes  bore  a  small  diaper 
pattern,  the  blind  was  of  spotless  white',  and  on  the  little  shelf 
which  served  for  desk  were  a  pile  of  papers — correspondence  of  deep 
importance  probably,  communications  with  high  sheriffs,  her 
Majesty's  judges,  perchance  with  the  Home  Secretary  himself.  I 
coidd  have  fancied  that  some  of  these  yellow-edged  documents,  all 
signed  and  sealed  and  delivered,  were  death-warrants,  were  it  not 
that  I  heard  that  these  were  purely  fictional,  and  that  nothing  more 
was  needed  to  legalise  an  execution  than  the  verbal  sentence  of  the 
judge,  pronounced  in  set  phrases  in  open  qourt. 

Not  without  perturbation  I  knocked.  Some  one  opened  the  door, 
and  civilly  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

It  was  the  man  himself.  I  blundered  out  something  about  a 
pair  of  bootlaces,  a  few  shoes,  or  half  a  dozen  cork  soles,  at  which 
he  grinned  a  grim  ghastly  grin. 

*  It's  not  bootlaces  you  want.  It's  me.  You  want  to  have  a 
look  at  me.  Isn't  that  where  it  is?  You're  just  like  all  the  rest. 
In  summer-time  people  come  a  long  way  to  buy  bootlaces  at  this 
shop.  They  can't  buy  such  bootlaces  in  all  Lincolnshire,  say  they ; 
and  so  say  I.  No  more  they  can ;  leastways  not  from  such  a  man 
as  me.' 

'  You  have  many  visitors,  then  ?' 

'  Numbers ;  from  all  parts.  Everybody  who  comes  to  Horn- 
castle' — ^not  necessarily  a  multitudinous  throng,  I  thought — '  they 
aU  come  to  see  me.' 

'  That's  what  comes  of  being  a  celebrity.' 

'  Ah,  but  there  was  two  sharp  ones  as  come  from  the  wax- 
works — Madame  Tussore's — they  got  talking  to  me  just  as  you 
might' — as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  twinge  of  suspicion  he  looked  at 
me  hard — 'and  then  I  found  they  wanted  to  take  me  off.  I 
didn't  half  like  it,  although  I  was  flattered  at  first.  But  the  more 
I  thought  of  it  the  more  I  felt  that  it  wouldn't  do.  You  see  it 
might  be  inconvenient  if  I  was  very  well  known  by  sight.' 

*  But  people  are  civil  enough,  are  they  not  ?'  I  said,  without 
admitting  that  I  had  seen  him  in  wax,  admirably  copied  in  that  very 
establishment  in  Baker-street.  '  But  people  are  civil  enough,  are 
they  not  ?    At  Cardiff,  now — ' 

*  Well,  I  can't  say  I  have  any  cause  to  complain.  They  were 
quite  fond  of  me  down  in  Wales,  that's  true  enough,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  make  'em  a  speech.  And,  generally  speaking,  I've 
had  fair  usage  enough.     They  hove  brickbats  at  me  in  Irelwd  the 
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first  time  I  went  over  there ;  but  then  they've  no  cultivation  in 
Ireland,  and  nothing  of  that  sort  ever  happens  this  side.  StiU  I 
don't  like  to  attract  more  attention  than  I  can  help.  I  like  to  keep 
myself  to  myself,  in  the  background.  I  go  down  by  the  last  train 
on  a  Saturday  night,  and  come  away  by  the  very  first,  as  soon  as 
the  job's  done.' 

'  You've  nothing  to  do  with  the  funeral  and  all  that,  of  course  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.' 

'  And  don't  you  get  the  clothes  ?  That  was  the  custom  once,  I 
believe  ?' 

'  Ah,  but  that  is  all  changed  nowadays.  I  get  my  fee  and  my 
expenses,  that's  about  all,  and  food  and  lodging  in  the  gaol.' 

'  There's  no  regular  salary  attached  to  the  post,  then  ?  Didn't 
Calcraft  get  something  of  the  sort  ?' 

'  I'm  told  he  did.  But  he  was  a  specially  appointed  officer  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  and  only  took  other  jobs  as  a  matter  of 
filling  up  his  time.  I  don't  hold  no  official  position.  Not  but  what 
I  don't  think  I  ought.  I  am  a  servant  of  the  Crown  as  much  as 
the  best  of  them;  and  now  that  the  Crown  has  taken  all  those 
things  into  its  own  hands,  I  ought  to  be  appointed  and  called  by  a 
regular  title.     It  was  so  in  old  times,  so  I've  heard.' 

I  told  him,  by  way  of  encouragement,  what  I  had  read  of  the 
executioner  and  bis  status  in  France  in  times  past.  How  he  was 
cnrled  and  powdered  and  dressed  in  the  last  fashion ;  how  he  stood 
upon  the  scaffold  surrounded  by  his  assistants  with  all  the  air  of 
one  of  the  old  noblesse;  how  the  throngs  of  excited  spectators 
watched  all  his  movements  with  breathless  interest,  applauding  his 
skill  with  loud  shouts  when  he  carried  out  the  barbarous  sentences 
of  that  cruel  age. 

'  Hanging,  drawing,  quartering,  breaking  on  the  wheel !'  said 
Marwood,  half  to  himself.  '  How  might  they  have  been  done, 
now?' 

I  explained  briefly  that  in  one  case  the  unhappy  victim  was 
torn  asunder  by  horses,  and  that  in  another  he  was  bound  to  a 
cart-wheel,  and  his  limbs  broken,  one  by  one,  with  a  heavy  iron 
bar. 

'  Shocking  cruel  customs  those,'  said  Marwood,  with  a  shudder. 
'  They  can't  say  we  do  the  like  nowadays.  My  system  is  humane; 
sir' — the  *  sir'  was  perhaps  a  mark  of  deference  towards  my  erudi- 
tion in  his  own  particular  Une---'  my  object  is  to  spare  suffering.' 

*  And  yea  succeed  ?' 

'  I  think  I  do.  Better  than  any  one  else,  anyhow.  The  old 
plan  was  to  kill  by  strangling ;  mine  is  by  dislocation.  Death  under 
my  hands  is  instantaneous,  immediate.  There's  not  a  move  nor 
a  atmggle  when  it's  done.     It  never  &ils.' 
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'  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  say  that,  surely  ?  There  have 
been  accidents,  mishaps  ?' 

'  Ay,  one  or  two  bad  ones,  when  bunglers  did  the  job.  There 
was  that  case  where  the  rope  broke.  They  told  me  afterwards  the 
executioner  hadn't  provided  himself  with  one,  and  took  the  first  he 
could  find.  That's  not  my  way.  I  was  always  most  careful  to 
choose  a  good  length,  and  tiy  its  strength  beforehand.  My  rope  has 
been  very  much  sought  after,  I  can  teU  you.  I  have  sent  samples 
to  many  places  abroad,  and  they  won't  use  no  other  in  Australia 
and  Mauritius  and  the  Cape.' 

*  And  you  still  provide  your  own  ?' 

'  Well,  not  exactly ;  not  now.  It's  all  government  rope,  as  this 
is.  Tested  and  approved  by  them  as  knows,  and  capital  good  stuff 
too — not  but  what  I  liked  my  own.  Anyhow  it  makes  them  re- 
sponsible instead  of  me.  If  anything  happens  ever  again,  it  won't 
be  all  my  fault,  you  see.' 

*  There  is  a  chance  of  failure,  then  ?' 

*  Why,  of  course.  There's  so  much  to  be  studied.  The  length 
of  the  fall,  now ;  one  man  will  want  a  longer  drop  than  another. 
I'm  all  for  a  long  drop,  you  know ;  Calcraft  wasn't ;  and  I'm  sure 
he  was  wrong :  and  the  length  depends  upon  his  height  and  his 
weight.     I  get  to  know  all  that,  and  I  calculate  accordin'.' 

'  You  don't  see  the  convict,  surely,  en  purpose  for  that  ?' 

'  Not  I.  I  never  see  him  at  all  till  the  very  last  moment. 
But  I  get  to  know  his  weight  and  his  height  and  his  build  from 
those  who  are  about  him,  and  who  know,  and  so  I  arrange.  Then 
there's  the  kind  of  gallows  in  the  place ;  that  has  to  be  considered 
as  well.' 

'  Are  there  many  kinds  ?' 

'  Bless  you,  half  a  dozen,  or  more.  That's  where  the  mischief 
is.     Every  place,  almost,  has  its  own  ideas,  and  some  are  as  bad  as 

they  can  be.     There  was  that,  now,  at ;  it  was  a  sweet  little 

instrument,  but  it  lacked  grandeur ;  and  there  was  that  at ; 

ingenious  enough,  but  difficult  to  handle.  If  I  were  master,  I'd 
make  it  a  rule  to  have  the  same  sort  in  every  gaol  in  the  kingdom.' 

*  Which  kind  do  you  prefer  ?' 

'  Well,  there's  the  single  trap,  and  the  double  trap,  and  the 
side  trap,  and  the  stage  trap  ;  but  the  double  trap's  fiar  and  away 
the  best  of  the  lot,  provided  there's  plenty  of  &11  down  below. 
The  side  trap's  what  they've  got  at  Manchester,  where  the  whole 
thing  lets  down  from  the  side  of  a  wall,  and  we  all  stand  on  a  sort 
of  hanging  platform.  He,  you  know,  stands  on  the  edge,  which 
gives  way  from  under  his  feet  when  I  pull  the  bolt.  It's  much  the 
same  with  the  single  trap ;  only  that's  fixed  over  a  kind  of  well. 
So's  the  stage  trap,  where  the  man  stands  on  a  platform  which 
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slides  down  straight  from  under  his  feet.  It  might  clog  and  catch, 
and  that's  why  I  don't  like  it.  But  the  double  trap's  what  I  Uke 
best.  There  the  man  stands  upon  a  platform  in  two  halves,  which 
are  kept  in  their  place  by  bolts.  I  withdraw  these  bolts  by  one 
torn  of  a  lever;  the  divisions  open  all  at  once,  falling  away  to 
either  side,  and  he  drops  through.  I'd  make  that  the  general  sys- 
tem, I  would,  if  it  rested  with  me.  There's  no  other  way  of 
making  it  a  thoroughly  sure  business ;  and  I  have  pondered  and 
thought  over  it  a  good  deal  too.' 

The  close  scientific  interest  he  took  in  his  business  was  curious 
to  observe.  Success  in  life,  it  is  said,  is  best  compassed  by  those 
who  are  earnest  enthusiasts,  devoting  themselves  heart  and  soul  to 
their  work.  Marwood  is  seemingly  an  enthusiast  who  dreams 
night  and  day  of  the  fell  handicraft  he  follows,  and  has  pondered 
its  problems  deeply,  its  plans,  processes,  machinery,  and  all  the 
stock-in-trade.  That  a  man  should  have  thus  concentrated  his 
energies  upon  the  best  method  of  destroying  his  fellow-creatures 
struck  me  as  so  strange  a  psychological  fact  that  I  was  constrained 
to  ask  him  how  and  why  he  took  to  the  trade. 

*  How  did  I  take  to  it  ?  To  my  profession  ?'  (Heaven  save 
the  mark — profession  !)  'I  can  hardly  tell  you.  Some'd  say  it 
was  chance  like ;  I'm  more  inclined  to  think  it  was  the  will  of  an 
all-vdse  Providence.  You  see  some  one  would  have  to  do  it ;  and 
I'd  always  had  my  own  views  on  the  thing,  and  the  way  it  had  ought 
to  be  done.' 

'  Tried  it,  perhaps  ?' 

'  Well,  not  exactly  in  earnest ;  but  by  way  of  a  joke,  on  myself, 
and  on  a  friend  here  and  there.  I'll  show  you  how,  sir,  yourself, 
if  you'd  like  to  know  how  it  feels  ?' 

I  declined  hurriedly.  I  had  no  desire  to  feel  his  fingers  about 
my  throat. 

*  No  ?  I  only  thought  you  might  like  to  try  it.  But  that's 
how  it  was ;  and  so  I  got  to  understand  the  science  of  the  thing, 
the  pull  and  the  haul,  so  to  speak,  and  the  most  rational  system. 
Then  I  heard  as  how  they  were  short  of  some  one  in  this  way  of 
business  over  at  Lincoln  Castle,  so  I  went  and  offered  myself  for 
the  job.  It's  my  own  county,  you  know ;  and  they  knew  some- 
thing of  me  down  that  way,  and  of  my  experiments,  and  the  lessons 
I  learnt  myself ;  so  they  gave  me  a  trial.  I  did  that  job  neatly 
enough.  My  endeavours  were  blessed,  so  to  speak,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  it.  It  gave  me  a  good  start,  did  that  first  job,  and  I 
soon  got  others.  You  see  Calcraft  was  going  off  a  bit.  He  was 
never  much  in  the  scientific  line  ;  fonder  of  fishing,  perhaps,  than 
of  tbiT^lfing  out  how  to  improve  his  own  trade.  And  as  he  got  on 
in  Ufe,  they  said  he  got  a  bit  careless,  and  was  fond  of  a  drop — 
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not  quite  the  kind  we  knows  on,  sir ;  but  it*8  not  my  way  to  as- 
perse them  as  is  passed  away/ 

'Is  he  dead?' 

'  Well,  not  SO' dead  as  some  as  I  have  had  to  do  with.  But  he 
has  passed  away  out  of  the  profession,  and  now  I'm  pretty  well 
alone.' 

'  What  of  that  yomig  doctor,  down  in  the  west  ?' 

'  Him !'  Marwood  gave  a  jerk  of  his  finger  and  thomb,  which 
might  have  meant  anything ;  but  the  action  it  snggested  to  me  was 
that  of  tightening  a  noose.  '  Him  !  He  was  never  more  than  a 
mere  amytoor ;  off  his  head,  I  take  it ;  or  perhaps  he  had  no 
practice,  and  couldn't  do  no  killing  in  his  own  particular  line.  No ; 
I'm  nearly  all  alone  in  the  profession ;  and  I'm  sorry  for  it.  It's  a 
pity.  There  ought  to  be  some  one  coming  on  who  would  be  com- 
petent to  take  my  place  when  I  retire.  I've  improved  things  a  bit, 
and  may  do  more  yet  before  I  give  up ;  and  I'd  like  to  be  teaching 
aU  I  know  to  some  promising  young  chap,  who  would  come  to  do 
it  handsomely,  and  without  any  slips.  He  would  be  my  heir  and 
successor.' 

'  That's  what  it  was  in  olden  days,  hereditary.' 

'  So  I've  heard  tell ;  and  very  properly  too.  Who's  to  know, 
if  he's  not  brought  up  to  it  ?  The  whole  business  would  come  to 
an  end.' 

'  It  may  without  that.  There  is  a  strong  party  opposed  to 
capital  punishment.  Perhaps  some  day  it  vnll  be  aboUshed  alto- 
gether.' 

'  I  don't  believe  it,  sir.  They  can't  do  away  with  it.  Where 
would  anybody  be  if  they  did  ?  In  kingdom  come.  It's  all  as  stops 
murder.  Don't  tell  me.  The  fear  of  the  rope  keeps  many  a  man's 
blood  down,  and  his  temper  cool ;  and  it  is  only  another  way  of 
keeping  down  vermin — vermin  as  have  a  mortal  sting,  and  as  should 
be  put  out  of  the  way  of  doing  harm.  That's  my  notion ;  and 
that's  why  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  trade.  I  firmly  believe  that  I 
am  doing  a  good  action  of  those  whom  the  law  declares  have  no 
right  to  Uve.' 

'  A  public  benefactor,  in  short  ?' 

'Well,  something  in  that  line.  Leastways,  I  do  no  harm; 
and  there's  many  a  man  as  does  less  good.' 

'  Yes ;  but  they  might  decide  upon  some  other  plan  of  putting 
people  out  of  the  way.  All  this — the  rope  and  the  gallows  and 
the  rest — is  barbarous,  and  out  of  date.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  let  some  medical  man  use  a  drop  or  two  of  some  instantaneous 
poison.  There  are  many  kinds  to  choose  from.  If  that  was  the 
rule,  where  would  you  be  then  ?' 

'Not  fiar  off,  I  take  it,'  said  Marwood,  with  a  grim  8mile« 
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'  It'B  not  work  as  the  doctors  would  take  to  with  any  good-will ; 
and  if  they  did,  I  shall  have  had  my  day.  I  can't  last  for  ever ; 
and  I  shall  have  done  my  duty  as  long  as  it  was  there  for  me  to  do.' 

Nothing  coold  disturb  the  equanimity  of  such  a  philosopher  as 
this,  and  I  left  him,  half  saddened  at  his  stoicism,  half  amused  at 
his  matter-of-fitct  views. 

Marwood,  according  to  local  report,  has  feathered  his  nest 
fiedrly  well.  His  annual  emoluments  are  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. From  twenty  to  thirty  executions  a  year,  and  a  fee  of  102. 
for  each,  give  him  a  comfortable  income,  and  he  does  the  largest 
business  in  bootlaces  of  any  man  in  England.  He  has  houses  and 
land  and  property,  they  say,  of  various  kind ;  yet,  as  one  thinks  of 
the  way  in  which  his  money  is  earned,  of  that  awful  death-scene, 
with  its  dread  surroundings,  the  burial  service  said  aloud  over  a 
man  still  living,  the  black  flag,  and  the  tolling  of  the  prison-bell, 
one  wonders  not  that  Marwood  is  prosperous,  but  that  any  price, 
however  high,  should  tempt  him  or  another  to  live  by  the  same 
gruesome  trade. 
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The  celebration  of  the  marriage  between  the  Doke  of  Connanght 
and  the  Princess  Louise  Marguerite  of  Prussia  on  the  13th  of  March 
possessed  one  distinguishing  feature  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  unique. 
This  feature  was  the  personal  presence  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  midst 
of  the  bridal  processions  which,  successively  entering  through  the 
western  portals,  filed  past  rows  of  intently  gazing  spectators,  them- 
selves constituting,  from  the  brilliant  variety  of  their  uniforms  and 
costumes,  one  unbroken  blaze  of  magnificence.  The  nuptials  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  of  the  Princess  Louise,  held  in  the  same  building, 
were  not,  indeed,  unwitnessed  by  her  Majesty ;  but  on  both  occasions 
the  Sovereign  sat  apart,  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  mourning  for  a  grief 
of  which  the  first  bitterness  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  passed 
away.  Actually  to  behold,  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  her 
third  son,  the  Sovereign,  and  to  note  the  reception  of  mute  but 
profound  reverence  which  awaited  her  as  she  reached  her  place 
just  outside  the  altar-rails,  was  to  appreciate  in  some  degree  the 
reality  of  that  hereditary  monarchy  under  which  we  live.  With 
slow  measured  step,  whose  silent  cadences  seemed  attuned  to  the 
welcoming  strains  of  music,  her  Majesty  walked  slowly  up  the 
nave,  through  the  choir,  till  the  haut  pas  was  reached.  No 
robes  of  state  were  worn ;  no  diadem  nor  symbol  of  the  imperial 
crown  of  Great  Britain  was  visible  in  the  headdress  of  white  crape, 
intricately  associated  with  a  veil  of  the  same  material,  that  reached 
even  to  the  ground.  The  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  was  the  only 
contrast  to  the  plain  black  and  white  of  the  costume.  Previously 
there  had  advanced  to  their  respective  positions  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Boyal  of  England,  the  heirs  or  nearest  relatives  of  the  great  empires 
of  the  Continent,  the  most  august  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers, 
the  representatives  of  all  that  is  ancient,  wealthy,  brilliant,  and 
powerful  in  the  peerage  of  England.  The  Queen  of  England 
alone  was  greeted  by  the  lowest  of  obeisances,  and  the  profoundest 
reverence  was  done  to  her,  not  only  by  her  nobles  and  her  council- 
lors, but  by  those  allied  to  her  by  the  nearest  ties  of  consanguinity. 
When  the  bridal  ceremony  was  over,  her  Majesty,  just  before  leaving 
the  nave,  was  observed  to  don  an  ermine  cloak — for  there  was  a 
nipping  north-east  wind  without.  The  assumption  of  that  robe  by 
the  Boyal  wearer  was  itself  a  high  function  of  state.  The  collec- 
tive efforts  of  four  Court  officials  were  required  to  place  it  upon  her 
Majesty's  shoulders,  and  one  may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  single 
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stage  in  the  operation  which  had  not  been  carefully  rehearsed  and 
practised  beforehand.  A  minute  afterwards^  in  that  spirit  of  thought- 
ful kindliness  which,  as  much  as  the  throne,  is  the  inalienable 
heritage  of  the  Royal  House  of  England,  the  Queen  extended  her 
hand  to  a  distinguished  general,  who  stood  close  beside,  and  who 
appeared  almost  oyercome  at  the  supreme  honour. 

Had  the  public  eye  been  permitted  to  follow  her  Majesty  from 
St.  George's  Chapel  into  the  chambers  of  the  Castle,  it  would  have 
met  with  further  illustrations  of  the  littleness  of  the  most  sublime 
rank  and  the  proudest  official  authority  in  comparison  with  Royalty. 
The  agents  and  emissaries  of  foreign  kings  and  emperors  were  not 
admitted  to  the  sacred  chamber  in  which  the  feast  of  Royalty  was 
held ;  and  the  smallest  of  princelings  was,  for  the  hour,  at  least  in 
that  august  neighbourhood,  of  more  account  than  they.  Thus  it  is 
that  these  great  state-shows,  which  occur  once  or  twice  in  a  genera- 
tion, have  a  distinctly  educating  value — they  suggest  the  contact 
between  the  decorative  principle  and  the  working  machinery  of  the 
British  Constitution ;  they  point  out  to  us  the  fact  that,  whether  we 
do  or  do  not  recognise  the  divine  right  of  kings,  there  are  times  when, 
not  merely  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  we  invest  the  visible  incarnation 
of  kingship  with  a  more  than  human  virtue. 

But  though  the  English  Monarch  be  the  crowning  ornament  of 
the  Constitution,  personally  associated  more  with  ideas  of  dignity 
and  splendour  than  of  toil,  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  lot  of  British  Royalty  is,  has  been,  or  can  be  exempt  from  labour. 
All  the  assistance  which  energy  and  ingenuity  can  lend  to  the 
accomplishment  of  work,  her  Majesty,  indeed,  commands;  nor 
without  such  assistance  could  the  duties  of  her  station  be  performed. 
In  what,  it  may  be  said,  do  these  duties,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  consist ; 
and  what  are  the  relations  which  they  involve  between  the  Sovereign 
and  her  responsible  Ministers  and  servants  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Sovereign  and  the  mass  of  her  people  on  the  other  ?  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  not  only  that  the  Sovereign 
is,  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  infallible,  but  that  she 
is  omniscient.  No  public  event  of  any  importance  takes  place, 
of  the  antecedents,  circumstances,  and  character  of  each  indi- 
vidual actor  in  which,  the  Sovereign  is  not  accurately  informed. 
The  Queen  never  forgets  a  name,  a  countenance,  or  an  incident. 
Ladies  whose  husbands  are  filling  high,  but  comparatively  obscure, 
posts  in  remote  colonies  visit  England^  are  invited  to  Court,  are 
received  by  the  Queen,  and  are  astonished  to  find  that  Royalty  is 
acquainted  with  the  services  and  the  successes  or  misfortunes  of 
their  own  relatives,  and  the  relatives  of  their  lords  and  masters. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  submits  to  the  Sovereign  a  Ust  of  names  for 
presentation  at  Court.     We  are  told  sometimes  that  the  Royal 
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revision  is  a  mere  form.  Never  could  there  be  a  greater  delusion. 
It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  there  have  been  periods  of  exceptional 
trial  when  her  Majesty  has  not  personally  criticised  the  details  of 
the  programme.  But  such  periods  are  the  rare  exceptions.  If  the 
Minister  of  State  who  is  responsible  generally  for  the  conduct  of 
state  ceremonies,  femcies — what  indeed  as  a  matter  of  fSeust  he  is 
far  too  well  informed  to  fancy — that  this  catalogue  of  patronymics 
is  one  of  empty  sounds  and  meaningless  vocables,  he  will  err  griev- 
ously. However  low  the  tone  in  which  gossip  may  murmur  or 
scandal  may  insinuate,  its  whispered  echo  fiedls  not  to  reach  the 
throne.  In  the  Arabian  tales  we  read  how  Sultans  and  Grand 
Viziers  used  to  pass  their  evenings  in  mixing  with  the  masses, 
their  identity  the  while  being  discreetly  and  impenetrably  disguised. 
English  Sovereignty  does  not  practise  impossible  eccentricities,  but 
it  knows  quite  as  much  of  what  the  multitude,  whom  it  rules,  thinks 
or  says,  as  any  Asiatic  potentate  gathered  in  the  course  of  his 
nocturnal  wanderings  in  the  guise  of  mufti. 

Where  may  we  look  for  the  channels  along  whose  beds  these  con- 
stant streams  of  intelligence  flow  from  the  drawing-room,  the  senate, 
the  dub,  the  country  house,  into  the  very  penetralia  of  the  palace  ? 
What  are  the  style  and  title  of  these  Ministers  the  business  of  whose 
existence  it  is  to  carry  such  a  succession  of  tidings  ?  What  the 
precise  place  assigned  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Court  to  these  faithful 
agents,  who  bring  to  the  Sovereign  the  knowledge  of  things  good 
and  evil  ?  Their  names  will  to  no  purpose  be  looked  for  in  any 
published  list  of  the  officers  of  State.  In  some  instances  their  very 
existence  is  unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  At  Windsor,  at  Bal- 
moral, at  Osborne,  they  may  be  seldom  seen.  It  would  be  an  abuse 
of  language  to  speak  of  these  loyal  servants  of  the  Sovereign  as 
secret  agents;  but  their  operations  are  invisible  or  are  ignored. 
For  many  years  there  was  attached  to  the  Queen  a  female  attendant 
whose  name  certainly  appears  in  no  document  of  State ;  yet  this 
gentlewoman  was  incessantly  busy  with  the  work  of  her  Boyal 
Mistress :  was  perpetually  reading  letters  and  suggesting  repHes ; 
drawing  up  reports,  sifting  news,  Resting  information  of  every 
kind.  On  such  occasions  as  she  took  her  place  among  the  other 
satellites  of  the  Court,  she  was  absolutely  silent,  apparently  list- 
less and  indifferent,  and  a  little  deaf;  but  nothing  which  was 
ever  traced  on  the  tablets  of  that  memory  was  obUterated.  This 
aid  to  Boyal  knowledge  exists  no  longer ;  but  substitutes,  one  may 
be  sure,  are  not  wanting,  and  the  close  places  of  the  earth  are  as 
littie  hid  as  ever  from  the  Sovereign's  gaze.  Where  knowledge  is 
there  will  also  be  power ;  and  a  monarch's  counsellors,  who  are 
£he  main  source  of  a  monarch's  information  in  a  thousand-and- 
one  petty  affairs  of  life,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  devoid  of  influence. 
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But  inasmnch  as  the  identity  of  these  coonsellorfi  is  not  known  to 
the  outer  world,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  are  the  minor  forces 
brought  to  bear  at  any  particnlar  moment  upon  the  Sovereign.  In 
all  probability  the  name  and  nature  of  these  agencies  will  never 
transpire.  When  the  secret  history  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria 
— noble  and  blameless  record  as  it  will  prove — comes  to  be  written, 
as  that  of  her  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  England  has  been  written 
already,  it  will  not  be  discovered  that  any  individual  member  of  the 
Royal  household  who  fills  an  official  position,  such  as  that  which 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor  occupied  in  the  Court  of  William  lY.,  has 
exercised  anything  like  Sir  Herbert  Taylor's  power.  Neither,  to 
speak  the  plain  truth,  has  her  Majesty  had  at  her  disposal  a  mind  of 
equal  ability.  Taylor  was  something  more  than  a  Sovereign's 
secretary;  he  was  a  statesman  in  a  palace;  and  the  fact,  little 
known  as  it  is,  that  after  the  death  of  his  Boyal  Master  he  received 
the  offer  of  the  General-Governorship  of  India  sufficiently  shows 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Government  of  the  day. 

The  real  equivalent,  in  the  case  of  the  Queen,  for  the  office 
which  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  filled  in  relation  to  William  lY.,  must  be 
found  in  the  duties  so  indefatigably  discharged  by  the  illustrious 
Prince  who  died  upwards  of  seventeen  years  ago  ;  and  the  best  and 
most  historical  evidence  which  we  have  at  the  present  time  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  of  Boyalty  is  to  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  Prince  Consort's  labours.  Now  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
estimate  the  place  of  the  Queen  in  the  English  Constitution. 
Nevertheless  it  may  be  well  to  preface  some  account  of  what  she 
actually  does,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  she  does  it,  with  a  state- 
ment of  what  she  might  and  can  do.  '  Not  to  mention,'  writes 
Mr.  Bagehot,  *  other  things,  she  could  disband  the  army ;  she 
could  dismiss  all  the  officers,  firom  the  general  commanding-in- 
chief  downwards  ;  she  could  dismiss  all  the  sailors  too ;  she  could 
sell  off  all  our  ships  of  war  and  all  our  naval  stores ;  she  could 
make  a  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  Cornwall,  and  begin  a  war  for  the 
conquest  of  Brittany.  She  could  make  every  citizen  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  male  and  female,  a  peer ;  she  could  make  every  parish  in 
the  United  Kingdom  a  university ;  she  could  dismiss  most  of  the 
civil  servants;  she  could  pardon  all  offenders.  In  a  word,  the 
Queen  could,  by  prerogative,  upset  all  the  action  of  civil  govern- 
ment within  the  Government.  Could  disgrace  the  nation  by  a  bad 
war  or  peace,  and  could,  by  disbanding  our  forces,  whether  land  or 
sea,  leave  us  defenceless  against  foreign  nations.'  Let  us  contrast 
the  practice  with  the  theory.  Just  as,  in  the  great  affairs  of  State, 
the  presence  of  a  permanent  under-secretary  is  a  guarantee  that,  in 
some  respects  and  within  certain  limits,  there  will  be  a  continuity 
of  poliqr  between  the  out-going  and  in-coming  parliamentary  Minis- 
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ter,  so  does  the  knowledge  of  the  Sovereign  afford  a  small,  but  still 
a  real,  security  that  in  matters  of  procedure  and  ceremonial,  if  not 
in  weightier  affairs,  the  action  of  successive  Cabinets  shall  be 
brought  into  some  degree  of  mutual  accord.  The  Queen  may  not 
aim  at  directing  the  policy  of  her  committee  of  Government.  Bat 
the  occasions  are  frequent  in  which  she  instructs  those  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  with  whom  she  is  brought  into  contact 
on  points  of  order,  formality,  and  etiquette.  The  Secretary  of 
State  in  attendance,  we  will  suppose,  is  conferring  with  her  Majesty 
on  some  matter  of  imperial  moment — it  may  be  the  despatch  of  a 
letter  to  a  foreign  potentate,  or  the  supersession  of  some  chief 
officer  of  the  British  Crown  in  a  distant  dependency.  The  states- 
man may  be  ignorant  of  the  precise  steps  to  be  taken,  of  the 
technical  details,  that  is,  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  Not  so 
the  Sovereign.  *  I  can  tell  you  at  once,'  remarks  the  Royal 
Lady  to  the  perplexed  Minister,  and  the  official  programme  is 
fully  and  completely  unfolded  before  him  forthwith. 

All,  or  very  nearly  all,  of  the  more  essential  work  that  the 
Prince  Consort  did  for  her  Majesty,  the  Sovereign  does  for  her- 
self; and  she  only  succeeds  in  accomplishing  so  much  because 
she  addresses  herself  to  it  methodically.  Thus,  whether  at 
Windsor  or  Osborne,  or  in  Scotland,  the  Queen  has  special  hours 
and  special  days  for  particular  departments  of  her  work.  Family 
administration  and  imperial  administration  are  the  two  chief  heads 
under  which  these  duties  may  be  ranked.  Her  Majesty  has  ex- 
tensive family  connections  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
These  she  maintains  by  an  active  correspondence ;  and  the  whole 
of  one  day  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  writing  letters  to  absent 
relatives.  There  are  other  private  affairs  of  Royalty  not  less  exact- 
ing. All  accounts,  all  bankers'  pass-books,  all  estimates  of  expen- 
diture, are,  in  some  shape  or  other,  personally  presented  to  the 
Queen.  Midway  between  this  comprehensive  class  of  occupations 
and  the  active  duties  of  an  imperial  crown,  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  miscellaneous  transactions  to  be  disposed  of.  The 
officials  about  the  Court  are  besieged  by  telegrams  from  the  outside 
world ;  and  it  is  rare  indeed  when,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  long 
vacation  at  Balmoral,  they  reach  a  smaller  daily  total  than  fifty. 
A  comparatively  slight  proportion  of  these  enter  the  Royal  presence ; 
but  those  which  do  reach  the  throne  invariably  require  considera- 
tion, and  usually  receive  a  reply.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Queen  gives 
three  hours  a  week,  on  alternate  days,  to  the  attention  of  tele- 
grams alone.  Closely  allied  with  this  work  is  that  of  the  despatch 
of  messages  from  the  Crown  to  its  subjects.  In  most  cases  the 
Sovereign  acts  in  this  matter  entirely  on  her  own  initiative.  If 
it  was  a  domestic  disaster,  an  accident  by  land  or  sea,  an  explo- 
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sion  in  a  coal-mine,  a  collision  on  a  railway,  the  Sovereign  would 
not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  confer  with  a  Minister  of  State.  But 
when  the  announcement  made  is  of  a  weightier  character — a  com- 
munication of  encouragement  addressed  to  a  military  or  naval  com- 
mander in  time  of  war — nothing  would  be  done  without  the  approval 
of  the  Cabinet  or  of  the  chief  of  the  Cabinet. 

One  day  being  deducted  as  above  for  the  despatch  of  the  private 
business  of  Royalty,  there  remain  five  working  days  for  the  despatch 
of  the  business  of  the  State.  If  any  one  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  material  for  this  imperial  industry  is  pro- 
vided for  the  Sovereign,  it  will  not  be  amiss  that  he  should,  be 
aware  of  what  takes  place  almost  daily  in  the  great  offices  of  State 
in  London.  The  Queen  can  only  be  said  to  hear  the  postman's 
knock  metaphorically.  The  letter-bags  which  make  their  way  to 
tbe  foot  of  the  throne  are  boxes  that  have  been  carefully  packed  at 
the  different  departments  in  Whitehall.  They  are  conveyed  from 
the  offices  to  which  they  respectively  belong  to  Windsor,  or  Bal- 
moral, or  Osborne  by  Queen's  messengers,  as  are  the  despatches  to 
foreign  powers.  But  the  Queen's  messenger,  who  is  never  sent  on 
duty  outside  the  four  seas,  is  a  much  lowlier  personage  than  the 
Queen's  messenger  with  whom  we  have  been  made  familiar  in  the 
novels  of  Charles  Lever,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  trusty  representative  of 
the  porter  class  with  a  salary  perhaps  of  150{.  a  year.  What,  we 
may  venture  to  inquire,  are  the  contents  of  these  black  and  red 
leather  cases  ?  Some  are  the  letters  of  Ministers,  others  are  drafts 
of  documents  forwarded  for  her  Majesty's  approval,  and  subsequently 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Others,  again,  are 
papers  for  the  Boyal  signature,  and  of  a  character  to  which  her 
Majesty's  name  may  be  appended  on  other  occasions  than  in  council. 
In  something  more  than  in  theory  the  Queen  is  supreme  head  of 
eyety  office  of  State.  Most  of  the  business  conducted  in  these 
establishments  is  routine  business — departmental  work  about  the 
conduct  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  affairs  as  these 
would  not,  it  may  safely  be  said,  be  referred  to  the  Sovereign. 
But  her  Majesty  would  expect  to  be  kept  informed  of  any  questions 
whose  settlement  involves  fundamental  principles  of  administration. 
The  relation  of  the  Queen  to  her  Ministers  and  to  the  different 
departments  of  imperial  affairs  can  scarcely  be  better  described  than 
by  flaying  that  while  the  Sovereign  may  not  know  all  that  is  in 
progress  at  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India  Office,  or  the  Colonial 
Office,  she  demands  Ihat  the  means  of  knowing  shall  be  always 
within  her  reach. 

As  for  the  official  papers,  which  the  reader  may  imagine  are 
now  on  their  way  to  the  abode  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  custody  of  a 
messenger,  whirled  by  the  night  express  in  the  direction  of  the 
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Scotch  Border,  or  of  the  Solent,  or  of  the  most  magnificently  Royal 
castle  in  the  world,  they  are  of  a  very  Taried  character.  Some  are 
copies  of  orders  in  council ;  some  the  ratification  of  measures  passed 
in  Colonial  Parliaments ;  some  Royal  Proclamations ;  some  doca- 
ments  that  relate  to  the  assembling,  prorogation,  or  dissolntion  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster.  Others,  again,  are  forms 
for  giving  effect  to  treaties,  for  extending  the  terms  of  patents,  for 
granting  charters  of  incorporation  to  companies,  for  proclaiming 
ports  and  fairs,  for  deciding  causes  on  appeal,  for  creating  ecclesi- 
astical districts,  for  granting  exemptions  from  the  law  of  mortmain. 
Then  there  are  the  private  letters  of  Ministers  to  her  Majesty ;  eve^ 
parliamentary  chief  of  every  department  in  the  State  periodically 
reports  himself  and  the  condition  of  his  office  to  the  Queen.  The 
penmanship  and  preparation  of  these  papers  is  a  task  of  some 

ceremony.     Each  one  commences  in  the  same  way :  '  Lord ' 

or  *  Sir presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty.*     Each 

must,  according  to  the  laws  of  an  inflexible  etiquette,  be  written 
without  erasure  or  correction.  None  must  be  folded.  Failure  to 
comply  with  any  one  of  these  conditions  would  argue  disrespect  to 
the  Sovereign.  Naturally  the  Prime  Minister  has  occasion  to  be  in 
more  constant  communication  with  the  Sovereign  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet ;  he  is,  in  fact,  the  embodiment  of  the 
Cabinet  in  the  sight  of  the  Crown.  In  its  relation  to  the  Sovereign 
the  Cabinet  is  an  absolute  and  indivisible  unity :  nor  can  a  Premier 
be  guilty  of  an  act  more  reprehensible  in  itself  and  in  its  tendency 
than  when  he  informs  the  Sovereign  of  the  specific  causes  of  difficulty 
which  he  may  encounter  with  his  Cabinet.  That  difficulties  exist  he 
may,  sometimes  indeed  must,  confess  to  the  Sovereign ;  but  it  is  a 
fixed  tradition  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  not  associate  the 
names  ofparticular  colleagues  with  the  existence  of  these  difficulties. 
Meanwhile,  the  train,  which  we  may  assume  is  bound  due  north, 
and  which  contains  the  Royal  messenger  and  his  precious  freight 
of  boxes,  has  crossed  the  Border ;  and  before  it  has  arrived  at  Perth, 
day  has  broken  over  the  tops  of  the  Scotch  mountains.  Balmoral 
is  reached  at  last.  It  is  a  sweet  summer  day,  and  the  Queen  is 
seated  in  the  tent  on  the  lawn,  where  she  frequently  breakfasts  in  the 
warm  weather,  and  remains  for  hours  by  herself  or  with  her  ladies. 
The  sorting  of  the  contents  of  the  colossal  mail-bag  will  take 
upwards  of  an  hour,  and  then  her  Majesty  will  be  informed  that  all 
is  ready.  Many  letters  are  left  for  the  Royal  hands  to  open.  Thus 
a  foreign  Sovereign,  or  one  of  the  Queen's  children,  or  it  may  even 
be  one  of  her  subjects,  whom  she  honours  with  her  friendship,  has 
addressed  an  epistle  to  her  Majesty,  in  the  same  way  that  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  connections  write  to  each  other  in  ordinary  life. 
But  even  this  communication  only  reaches  its  proud  destination 
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by  a  slightly  circuitons  route.  The  autograph  communication  of 
the  Czar  or  Eaiser  would  first  go  to  the  Bussian  or  German 
Embassy  in  London,  would  then  be  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
Whitehall^  and  would  travel  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  Balmoral  in 
one  of  the  aboye-mentioned  boxes.  In  the  same  way  will  the 
letters  of  those  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  who  may  from  time 
to  time  be  abroad,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  at  home.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  may  employ  the  penny  post  in  writing  to  an  acquaintance. 
HiB  Boyal  Highness  has  resort  to  the  state-boxes  when  he  addresses 
his  august  Mother,  and  the  letter  is  usually  enclosed  under  cover 
to  the  Queen's  secretary. 

There  is  not  one  paper  in  these  boxes  which  the  Queen  will 
&il  to  examine.  On  many  she  will  ask  for  more  information ;  on 
some  she  will  give  definite  opinions  which  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  Here  we  have  enough 
business  to  occupy  all  the  worldng  hours  of  every  day  in  the 
Monarch's  life.  Yet  even  thus  the  list  of  her  Majesty's  engage- 
ments is  not  exhausted.  She  has  an  interview  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  attendance,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  will  discuss  a 
little  more  business  with  him  later  in  the  day  at  dinner.  Nor  does 
OTening  necessarily  or  always  bring  the  toils  of  monarchy  to  a  close. 
Parliament  perhaps  is  sitting ;  and  miles  away,  at  Westminster,  there 
is  a  gentleman  who  will  be  busily  engaged  till  the  debate  is  over 
in  sending  to  Balmoral  short  telegraphic  bulletins  of  the  progress 
of  the  discussion,  and  of  the  general  feeling,  if  the  subject  be  of  an 
exceptionally  important  character,  which  it  seems  to  evoke.  Up  to 
seven  or  eight  o'clock  this  assiduous  chronicler  of  contemporary 
parliamentary  history  has  been  in  and  out  of  the  lobby  and  the 
House  itself,  clad  in  a  gray  frock-coat,  with  a  superb  flower  in  his 
batton-h(de.  He  is  very  active,  very  good-natured,  and  he  misses 
nothing.  He  is,  in  fact,  none  other  than  Lord  Barrington,  her 
Majesty's  Yice-Chamberlain.  When  he  strolls  into  the  Senate 
again,  after  dinner,  having  exchanged  the  firock-coat  for  the  evening 
suit,  he  may  find  there  is  nothing  more  to  do,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  may  continue  to  despatch  these  relays  of  brief  abstracts 
till  the  small  hours.  The  Queen  thus  knows  what  has  taken  place 
in  either  chamber  of  the  Legislature  long  before  her  subjects ;  and  it 
is,  indeed,  only  by  a  combination  of  expedition  and  meUiod,  of  inde- 
&tigable  indostiy,  fieusilitated  and  economised  by  precise,  loyal,  and 
ponctual  service,  that  her  Majesty  has  justly  achieved  the  reputation 
of  being  a  model  woman  of  business  as  weU  as  a  pattern  constitu- 
tional monarch, 

JAMES  M^CREA. 
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When  Allan  Hillyar  brought  his  bride  down  from  London  to  be 
the  mistress  of  Lindridge  House,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  the 
neighbourhood  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  one  who 
did  nothing  like  other  men  in  his  position,  that  it  abnost  appeared 
matter  for  congratulation  that  instances  could  be  remembered  of 
some  doing  worse.  Every  one  knew  that  Aimee  Roussel  had  been 
nothing  better  than  a  friendless  French  governess ;  but  after  all  a 
French  governess  is  a  woman ;  and  before  the  French  governess  had 
been  a  week  in  her  new  position,  everybody  agreed  that  Allan  Hillvar 
had  quite  as  much  excuse  for  his  foUy  as  can  often  be  made  in  such 
cases.  As  she  stood  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  after  her  first 
dinner-party,  looking  into  the  fire,  with  just  a  shade  of  weariness  on 
her  face,  aU  the  excuses  were  visible  enough.  There  was  scarcely 
a  tinge  of  colour  on  her  cheek ;  but  in  that  light,  and  by  contrast 
with  the  maize-coloured  silk  of  her  dress,  she  seemed  almost  to  be 
made  of  opal ;  and  when  she  turned  suddenly  to  speak  to  her  hus- 
band there  was  a  soft  sensuous  grace  in  the  movement  that  showed 
how  little  the  perfection  of  her  figure  owed  to  art. 

'Allan/  she  asked,  in  an  inquisitive  tone,  'were  you  ever  a 
sailor  ?' 

'A  sailor!'  repeated  her  husband,  who  had  been  watching  his 
young  wife  as  if  he  thought  her  the  only  real  woman  that  had  ever 
walked  upon  earth.    '  What  in  the  world  makes  you  ask  that  ?' 

'I  heard  those  people  to-night  talking  about  sailors.  They 
were  saying  that  they  marked  themselves.  Tattoo,  that  is  the 
word,  is  it  not  ?' 

'  But  I  am  not  tattooed/  he  answered,  staring  at  her.  '  What 
are  you  thinking  of?' 

'  I  have  seen  it,'  she  said  obstinately.  '  See  here :  what  is  that 
mark?' 

She  came  behind  him  as  she  spoke,  and  passing  her  hand  lightly 
over  his  shoulder,  unfastened  two  of  the  studs  in  his  shirt.  '  TeU 
me,  then,'  she  said  imperatively,  pointing  to  a  small  bluish  mark, 
hardly  larger  than  a  sixpence,  on  his  breast,  *  what  is  that  ?' 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  few  seconds,  and  she  repeated  the  ques- 
tion with  some  impatience. 

'  Tell  me  quickly,'  she  said.  '  I  saw  it  the  other  morning,  and 
wanted  to  know  then.     What  is  it  ?' 
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She  looked  round  in  his  face  as  she  spoke,  and  saw  that  it  was 
deadly  white,  not  like  her  own  dear  skin,  hat  with  a  pallor  that 
frightened  her  a  little. 

*  Tes/  he  answered,  with  an  effort,  *  that  is  tattooed.  I  had 
foigotten  it.     It  was  done  years  ago.' 

'  Who  did  it,  and  why  ?'  she  asked,  the  more  persistently  as  she 
saw  his  evident  reluctance  to  speak.  '  You  are  not  going  out  of  the 
room  until  you  have  told  me.' 

'  I  will  tell  you  some  day,'  he  answered  nervously.  '  I  shall 
have  to  tell  you  some  day,  but  not  now.' 

'  Tell  me  now,'  she  said,  touching  his  brow  caressingly  with  her 
hand.     '  What  can  there  be  in  such  a  trifle  that  I  may  not  hear  ?' 

'  Have  you  ever  thought  what  you  shall  do  when  I  die  ?'  he  asked, 
with  seeming  irrelevance. 

*  Mon  Dieu,  what  a  question !  Why  should  you  die  at  all,  mon 
cher^  any  more  than  I  ?'  -  Her  eyes  seemed  to  flash  sleepy  defiance 
at  death  as  she  spoke,  and  she  saw  with  wonder  that  her  husband 
was  shuddering  in  his  seat.  '  You  are  not  ill,  are  you,  Allan  ?'  she 
ftsked,  looking  at  him  curiously. 

*  It  will  be  a  horrible  thing  some  day — for  both  of  us,  you  know,' 
said  he.  '  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  And  the  Hillyars 
do  not  die  like  other  people.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  she  asked,  puzzled  at  his  tone. 

*  I  remember  when  my  father  died,'  he  continued,  with  the  same 
look  of  fear  in  his  face ;  '  I  was  but  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  my  mother 
was  alive.  The  doctors  said  he  was  dead ;  and  then — then  he  lay 
there  a  whole  week,  and  there  was  still  some  warmth  left,  although 
he  had  not  moved,  and  nothing  had  passed  his  lips.  Then  two 
more  days  passed,  and  he  still  lay  there ;  and  they  talked  about 
barying  him,  but  they  were  afiraid.  One  night  I  came  into  the 
room  with  a  light,  and  I  saw  that  they  had  cut  his  wrist — just  here 
— to  see  if  any  blood  would  flow.' 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  a  scared  face.  '  But  he  was  dead  ?' 
she  said  wonderingly. 

*  They  said  so  at  last,'  said  her  husband  gloomily.  '  I  suppose 
he  was  dead.  They  buried  him  in  the  vault  at  Lindridge,  but  the 
men  said  that  his  father's  coffin — my  grandfather's — ^which  had 
been  put  there  the  last  time  it  was  opened,  had  been  moved^a  little 
from  its  place.     How  do  I  know  how  he  died  ?' 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on 
more  calmly. 

*  When  it  was  all  over  I  found  out  from  a  surgeon  the  right  spot, 
just  over  my  heart,  and  I  put  a  mark  there.     Then  I  bought  this.' 

It  was  an  ivory  case,  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  carved  handle 
at  one  end.     Pulling  at  this,  a  bright  steel  needle  sprang  out  from 
VOL.  I.  a 
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its  aheath,  and  he  tonched  the  spot  on  his  hreast  with  the  point. 
'  That  must  be  buried  with  me — ^there/  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  Yoioe. 
'  Will  you  promise  ?' 

'  Man  cher^^  said  Aim6e,  looking  at  him  as  if  he  was  some  wild 
animal  that  she  could  not  understand,  '  you  are  ill  to-ni{2:ht,  or  yon 
would  not  talk  of  such  dreadful  things.  I  suppose  your  father  died 
in  some  horrible  fit,  but  you.  should  have  forgotten  it  by  this  time. 
Give  that  to  me.' 

She  tried  to  take  the  dagger  from  him  as  she  spoke,  but  he 
pushed  back  the  soft  warm  arm  that  stretched  over  his  shoulder. 

'  You  may  call  it  a  fit,  if  you  like,'  he  said  obstinately.  '  That 
makes  it  no  better  and  no  worse.  But  it  was  not  the  first  time 
that  such  a  fit  had  come  oyer  him ;  and  I  have  had  my  first  time  too.* 

'  Nonsense,'  said  his  wife  lightly,  hiding  her  perplexity  at  his 
manner.  '  You  are  strong  and  well  enough.  I  don't  believe  yoa 
were  ever  lQ  in  your  life.' 

'  It  is  not  being  ill,  I  tell  you.  It  is  death  itself,  and  it  will 
come  again  some  day.  Six  years  ago  I  had  been  on  the  moor  alone 
all  day  fishing,  and  I  remember  coming  down  from  Yes  Tor  towards 
home.  Next  morning  I  found  myself  lying  on  the  hillside  among^ 
the  gorse,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  park-gate ;  but  I  knew  that  I  had 
not  been  asleep.  I  told  them  I  had  slept  at  an  inn,  but  that  is 
where  I  lay  all  night.     Nearly  twelve  hours.' 

*  You  are  not  going  to  sleep  on  the  gorse  to-night,'  said  his 
wife ;  '  and  it  is  quite  time  you  went  to  bed,  or  I  shall  leave  you 
here  in  the  dark.' 

'  You  will  promise  me  ?'  he  said  persistently. 

'  I  will  promise  you  anything  you  like,'  she  answered  half-jest- 
ingly,  though  with  a  little  shiver  that  she  could  not  suppress.  Her 
nerves  were  too  subservient  to  her  sensuous  languid  temperament 
to  be  easily  shaken ;  but  she  shivered  again  that  night  as  she  saw 
him  put  away  the  little  ivory  case  in  a  cabinet  that  always  stood  in 
his  room.  It  opened  with  a  peculiar  secret  spring,  and  she  had 
often  told  him  laughingly  that  she  believed  he  did  not  really  wish 
her  to  succeed  in  opening  it.  When  he  had  closed  the  drawer,  his 
manner  grew  calm  and  natural  again ;  but  she  woke  more  than  once 
in  the  night  to  hear  him  muttering  in  his  sleep,  and  wondered  if 
his  rest  had  been  more  free  from  dreams  the  night  he  lay  on  the 
bare  hillside  at  the  foot  of  Yes  Tor. 

Yes  Tor  itself  was  a  towering  ridge  of  Devonshire  heath  and 
granite  that  rose  up  against  the  sky  close  behind  Lindridge  House. 
Round  its  mighty  shoulder  came  a  leaping  moorland  stream,  brown 
with  the  rich  peaty  soil,  and  chafing  against  a  thousand  boulders 
that  blocked  its  channel.  Just  before  it  reached  the  village  it  was 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  whose  stone  buttresses,  each  a  solid  pillar  of 
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granite,  had  stood  there  almost  as  long  as  Yes  Tor  itself;  where 
every  passing  tonrist  stopped  to  look  and  wonder.  Bat  Edmond 
Bonssel,  who  was  standing  there  now,  did  not  look  quite  like  a 
toiuisty  and  plainly  had  not  a  thought  to  spare  for  the  purple  hills, 
crowned  with  mist  and  granite,  or  for  the  brown  trout  that  flashed 
across  the  noisy  shallows  and  leapt  in  the  pools.  He  had  been 
there,  on  and  off,  half  the  day,  smoking  innumerable  cigarettes,  and 
scarcely  glancing  at  the  few  passers-by ;  though  they  stared  openly 
enough  at  the  stranger  who  had  come  to  the  Three  Crowns  the  week 
before,  and  had  brought  no  rod  or  knapsack,  as  other  strangers  did. 

But  it  was  getting  dusk  now,  and  there  were-none  of  the  Devon- 
afaire  natives  about,  or  they  might  have  stared  with  greater  wonder 
still  to  see  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hillyar  of  the  House  standing  at  the  old 
bridge  with  the  stranger,  when  all  Lindridge  knew  her  husband  was 
lying  ill  at  home.  It  was  a  lonely  spot  enough,  though  scarce  half 
a  mfle  from  Lindridge  gates ;  and  Aimee  Hillyar  might  have  called 
in  vain  for  help  had  she  been  afraid  of  her  companion's  touch.  But 
she  was  not  afraid  of  it,  though  he  held  both  her  wrists  in  his  hands, 
looking  down  with  dark  passionate  eyes,  that  might  have  frightened 
some  women,  into  her  face. 

'  See,  it  is  getting  late,  Edmond,'  she  said  entreatingly.  *  You 
must  let  me  go  now,  and  try  to  wait  a  little.  Who  can  tell  what 
may  happen  ?' 

'Wait!'  he  repeated,  in  a  mocking  voice  that  sounded  almost 
savage  with  passion.  *  I  have  been  waiting  three  years,  and  see — 
this  has  happened !  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  Versailles 
eanaiUe  had  shot  me  with  the  others,  than  that  I  should  come  here 
snd  be  told  to  wait,  while  you  go  back  to  your  English  husband !' 

'Do  be  reasonable,'  she  said,  in  almost  the  same  caressing  tone 
with  which  she  had  tried,  a  few  weeks  before,  to  soothe  the  nervous 
fimeies  of  her  '  English  husband.'  '  Mon  Dieu,  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
I  thonght  you  were  gone  from  me  for  ever.' 

She  broke  into  tears;  but  he  had  his  arms  round  her  in  a 
moment,  bending  down  and  whispering  with  the  very  fragrance  of 
her  hair  about  his  Ups.  She  yielded  passively  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  broke  away  from  him  with  a  shiver  of  fear. 

'  No,  I  teU  you,  Edmond,  it  is  not  possible — not  yet-  He  is 
ill,  I  tell  you — my  husband — ^very  ill ;  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen?    It  may  all  come  right.' 

'  I  will  wait  two — three  days,'  said  the  young  Frenchman  dog- 
gedly, looking  into  her  eyes  again  as  he  released  her.  '  Then  it 
■hall  be  as  I  have  said — ^whether  he  be  well  or  ill.' 

Allan  Hillyar  was  ill  indeed ;  but  there  were  no  traces  of  tears, 
or  kisses  either,  on  his  wife's  face,  when  she  stood  an  hour  later 
by  his  bedside.     Sitting  there,  the  letter  had  been  brought  to  her 
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which  told  her  that  Edmond  Roussel  was  close  by — the  oonsin 
whom  she  had  beUeyed  to  have  been  parted  from  her  for  ever,  by 
the  Tongeance  taken  by  the  law  on  the  yanqnished  Gommmie. 
Aimee  had,  as  she  thought^  got  her  tears  for  him  over  nearly  two 
years  before ;  bat  she  had  met  him  at  Lyn  Bridge  three  times  now, 
and  understood  the  risk  she  was  running  better  every  time  she  came 
back  to  her  husband's  sick-room.  .    . 

Two  days — ^two  at  least — ^had  been  given  her  to  see  if '  anything 
happened/  as  she  worded  it  in  her  own  mind ;  and  anything  might 
happen  in  forty-eight  hours.  All  the  first  night  and  the  next  day 
the  fever  was  upon  him,  and  nothing  had  '  happened'  yet^  what- 
ever she  looked  for.  But  when  it  was  growing  dark  again,  and  the 
nurse's  summons  brought  her  hastily  to  the  room,  she  found  him 
lying  quite  stiU,  with  the  hoavy  breathing  hushed,  and  she  thought 
for  a  moment  that  it  had  come  at  last. 

Only  for  a  moment — for  as  she  stood  looking  at  the  face  which 
did  not  seem  to  have  moved  a  hair's  breadth  on  the  pillow,  any 
more  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  ready  for  its  coffin,  the 
eyes  suddenly  opened,  and  she  knew  that  nothing  had  '  happened' 
so  fiur,  after  all. 

*  Is  that  you,  my  darling  ?'  he  asked,  in  a  calm  natural  voice, 
with  no  trace  of  incoherence  lefk.  *  What  is  the  matter  ?  Have  I 
been  iU  ?' 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hers  in  it,  and  though  the  touch 
seemed  to  bum  like  fire,  she  dared  not  draw  it  away.     . 

'  Yes,'  she  said  faintly,  feeling  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream ;  *  but 
it  is  all  over  now.     You  have  been  sleeping.' 

*  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  asleep,'  he  said,  looking  a  little 
puzzled.     *  I  should  like  something  to  eat.' 

'  That  is  the  best  sign  in  the  world,'  she  said,  trying  to  laugh, 
and  feeling  frightened  at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  The  fever  seemed 
to  have  almost  gone,  and  he  did  not  speak  again  of  his  iUness, 
though  he  kept  her  by  him  all  the  afternoon.  It  was  her  instinct 
to  shrink  from  disease,  mental  or  physical ;  and  she  began  to  feel 
as  if  she  were  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  prison,  with  the  sick 
man  for  a  jailer,  who  had  come  back  from  the  other  world  to  keep 
her  there.  Outside,  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh  and  strong  down 
from  the  moor ;  and  she  knew  that  to-morrow  the  river  would  be 
rushing  past  the  old  granite  bridge,  swollen  and  turbid  with  rain. 

Towards  night  he  began  to  wander  again,  and  the  physician 
looked  perplexed  as  he  listened  to  his  mutterings. 

*  You  must  be  carefril  to  see  that  some  one  is  with  him  in  the 
night,'  he  said,  as  he  left.     *  He  is  not  fit  to  be  alone.' 

She  did  not  ask  why,  and  pretended  even  to  herself  that  she 
did  not  know.     But  later  on,  she  told  the  nurse  that  she  need  not 
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stay  in  the  room,  as  she  herself  would  take  charge  of  him  till  the 
momiiig.  There  was  a  little  room  opening  into  his,  in  which  a 
bed  had  been  made  up,  and  she  spent  the  first  three  or  four  hours 
between  the  two  rooms,  coming  in  wheneyer  she  heard  his  voice. 
Just  before  daybreak  he  appeared  calm  and  rational  again,  and  urged 
her  to  go  and  sleep. 

*  You  can  put  what  I  want  near  me/  he  said.  '  Something  to 
drink,  and  a  night-light.* 

She  placed  them  near  him  on  a  chair,  and  asked  if  that  was  all. 

*  That  is  too  low/  he  answered  fretfully.      '  Put  them  on  that.' 
He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  little  cabinet  that  held  the  ivory 

case,  and  she  hesitated  a  moment  or  two  before  she  drew  it  nearer 
to  his  bedside. 

*  That  is  better,*  he  said,  in  a  more  satisfied  tone.  '  Now  you 
can  go  and  lie  down.' 

She  shut  and  locked  the  door  between  them,  and  then  threw 
h^self  down  on  the  bed  with  her  hands  over  her  ears,  that  she 
might  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  rain  outside.  Rain  and 
wind  notwithstanding,  she  must  have  slept  soundly,  for  she  did  not 
rouse  herself  until  they  came  to  her  bedside  in  the  morning. 

There  was  no  entnmce  to  the  room  she  slept  in,  except  through 
his ;  but  still  they  stood  between  her  and  the  door,  until  she  pushed 
them  aside.  They  had  drawn  a  sheet  over  his  face,  but  the 
little  cabinet  stood  by  her  husband's  bedside  where  she  had  placed 
it ;  and  she  knew,  though  her  hands  were  over  her  eyes,  that  the 
secret  spring  had  been  found  in  the  night  by  the  hand  of  Death. 

She  had  done  her  best  to  keep  her  promise,  at  any  rate. 


THE   BAB  BALLADS, 
^to  StriM, 

No.  I.  Jebteb  Jahes. 
Ik  kD  the  merry  land  that  spreads  fi-om  Homber  to  the  Thamea, 
Yon  couldn't  find  a  jester  who  conid  rival  Jester  James ; 
Eifl  antio  jokes  were  modelled  on  eeyerel;  classic  mles. 
And  all  his  qnipa  passed  mnster  at  the  stricteHt  Udlea'  Bchoola. 

None  imitated  actors  lihe  Uiia  fascinating  rogae ; 
His  comio  eongs  enjoyed  a  most  extraordinary  rogae ; 
And  DO  one  laughed  so  heartily  at  this  engaging  man 
Ab  Lady  Isabel,  betrothed  to  Hngh  de  Barbican. 

'  Now,  good  Sir  Hngb,'  said  Isabel,  '  if  fond  of  me  yott  be. 
Engage  this  metty  fellow,  for  he  hugely  pleaseth  me.' 
And  good  Sir  Hngh  de  Barbican  engaged  him,  it  appears, 
To  poke  his  tua  at  any  one  for  seTen  certain  years. 


For  half  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  he  did  extremely  well ; 
His  quaint  remarks  convnlsed  Sir  Hngh  and  Lady  Isabel; 
And  crowds  dropped  in  each  afternoon  to  hear  bis  latest  crank. 
Including  F-rson-ges  of  the  Y-ty  H-ghest  B-nk. 
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Bnt,  sh  I  there  oame  a  day  when  it  was  patent  to  Sir  Hngh 
That  Jamee  had  ottered  nearly  all  the  decent  jests  he  knew. 
He  doled  them  out  at  intervals,  and  mach  impaired  their  strength, 
By  dwelling  on  their  merits  at  nmieoesBaty  length. 

His  qnips  grew  very  feehle,  and  his  pons  fell  flat  and  dead ; 
His  riddles  were  so  easy,  yott  conld  do  them  on  yoor  head ; 
And  though  his  imitations  were  by  far  the  best  of  all, 
Yet  erec  imitations,  all  day  long,  are  apt  to  pall. 

Poor  Jester  James  grew  anxions  when  he  fonnd  he  didn't  please ; 
And  when  they  gaessed  his  riddles  (which  they  did  with  perfect  ease> 
He  nsed  to  groan  and  weep,  and  beat  bis  bosom  with  his  Sat, 
Which  isn't  what  yon  look  for  in  a  private  hamorist. 

At  length  it  got  to  snob  a  pitch  that  thns  ontspake  Sir  Hngh  : 
'  I  fear  yon've  undertaken  rather  more  than  yon  can  do. 
The  practice  of  your  calling  seems  to  give  yoa  pain  aonte ; 
1*11  cancel  yoor  agreement.     Go  to  Margate,  and  recruit.' 


Said  James,  '  A  kinder  offer  I  have  never,  never  heard. 
Bot  a  bargain  is  a  bargain ;  I'm  a  jester  of  my  word. 
I've  signed  a  bond  by  which  I  undertake  to  famish  yott 
With  seven  years  of  merriment,  and  I  will  do  it,  too  I' 

He  struggled  bravely  on,  and  racked  his  onprodnctive  brain, 
And  very  sad  indeed  were  his  attempts  to  entertain ; 
He  lost  his  nice  refinement  and  his  delicacy  chaste. 
And  some  of  his  oonnndnimB  were  in  execrable  taste. 
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At  first  Sir  Hugh  said  little,  for  his  heart  was  good  and  Idnd, 
And  all  his  friends  pretended  that  they  really  didn't  mind. 
(But  great  was  the  relief  that  o'er  a  dinner-party  spread 
When  it  was  time  for  Jester  James  to  toddle  off  to  bed.) 

The  wretched  knight  he  writhed  beneath  the  dismal  jester's  ban ; 
And  much  as  Lady  Isabel  loved  Hugh  de  Barbican, 
To  marry  him  she  firmly,  bat  respectfolly,  declined, 
Unless  his  Jester  altered  for  the  better,  or  resigned. 

At  last  Sir  Hugh  took  heart  and  said, '  I've  borne  with  you  too  long ; 
Tonr  jokes  are  much  too  weak,  except  when  they  are  much  too 

strong. 
Be  off,  and  don't  come  back ;  you'll  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
For  I'll  gladly  pay  your  wages ;  bat  yoa  don't  joke  here  again.' 

Bat  James,  thoagh  dall,  was  proad,  and  scorned  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness: 
'  My  contract  is  for  seven  years — no  more,  and  nothing  less. 
If  yoa  have  rights,  why  so  have  I.     I  know  what  I'm  aboat ; 
And  I  mast  insist  on  joking  till  the  seven  years  are  oat.' 

Sir  Hagh  gave  in  and  tried  another  plan  (for  he  was  weak) ; 
He  spent  his  nights  inventing  decent  jokes  for  James  to  speak ; 
And  each  day  at  James's  breakfast,  with  his  rolls  and  Sally  Lonns, 
Game  a  batch  of  blameless  riddles  and  of  inoffensive  pans. 

And  eveiy  mom,  from  eight  to  ten,  they'd  sit  beneath  a  tree, 

Behearsing  conversations  that  woald  lead  to  repartee. 

Or  planning  little  incidents  and  complicated  larks, 

On  which  this  dismal  jester  might  extemporise  remarks. 

For  instance,  Hagh  woald  bid  him  sit,  his  head  between  his  feet, 
To  justify  his  saying,  *  I  am  making  both  ends  meet.' 
On  which  a  shont  of  merriment  wodd  echo  through  the  hall, 
Which  must  have  been  good-nature,  for  the  joke  was  veiy  small. 

And  sometimes  James  was  told  to  climb  a  venerable  oak. 
That  he  might  say,  '  I'm  up  a  tree' — an  imtating  joke. 
But  still  his  audience  wore  a  pleasant  smile  upon  their  lips. 
For  they  saw  the  Dawn  of  Reason  in  these  gruesome  little  quips. 

One  day  James  had  to  tumble  down  a  well  and  break  a  bone. 
To  warrant  him  in  saying,  '  Better  far  let ''  well"  alone.' 
He  did  it ;  and  Sir  Hugh  was  so  impressed  by  the  advice, 
That  he  wouldn't  hear  of  meddling  with  that  well  at  any  price. 
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Junes  perseTered  '  Let  well  alone'  incessantly  to  shoot 
(It  WAS  the  cae  for  good  Sir  Hogh  to  go  and  pnll  him  oat). 
He  cried,  '  Let  well  alone — let  well  alone  1'  as  he  was  bid ; 
But  Sir  Hngh  he  only  answered,  '  So  I  will !' — and  so  he  did. 


Lood  rang  the  merry  castle  bells  from  battiemented  walls, 
And  gaily  hammed  the  wassail  in  those  proad  ancestral  halls  ; 
And  merry  were  the  naptaaU  of  Sir  Hogh  and  Isabel, 
For  no  one  erer  thoaght  of  interferiiig  with  that  well. 


ABT-EDDCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Whobyeb  explores  a  mountain-pass  mast  necessarily  often  look 
back.  From  the  vantage-groond  he  has  gained  the  climber  measures 
his  advance,  taking  note  of  his  point  of  departure  the  better  to  guide 
his  future  ascent.  He  looks  down  on  the  country  he  has  already 
traversed;  he  marks  the  spot  where  he  diverged  from  the  true 
course,  the  swampy  land  that  appeared  likely  to  bar  all  progress, 
the  torrent  that  he  forded  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Far  beneath  him, 
insignificant  because  of  their  distance,  lie  the  many  obstacles  which 
were  once  so  formidable.  His  breath  grows  more  and  more  regular 
with  the  momentary  repose;  then,  glancing  up  at  the  towering 
peaks  through  which  he  must  still  force  his  way,  he  tightens 
his  belt  by  a  hole  or  two,  and  springs  forwards  with  a  fresh  impulse. 
But  suppose  him  to  be  not  alone  in  his  quest ;  nay,  rather  one 
of  a  multitude  striving  in  the  same  direction  ;  not  engaged  in  a  race 
to  gain  the  highest  mountain-peak,  where  one  alone  can  come  off 
victor,  but  struggling  across  a  barrier  which  bars  the  path  to  a  land 
where  there  is  ample  room  for  aU  to  live  in  honour  and  prosperity : 
he  must  grievously  regret  that  his  own  efforts  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  others,  and  that  a  combination  of  all  did  not  lighten  the  general 
task. 

A  similar  reflection  must  have  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  many 
an  English  artist  midway  in  his  profession.  Looking  back  on  his 
career,  he  must  regret  years  lost  whilst  obscurely  labouring  at  the 
elementary  stages  of  his  profession,  when  he  might  have  been  guided 
onward  with  expedition  and  certainty  by  those  already  familiar  with 
the  road,  or  aided  by  a  causeway  of  education  constructed  so  as  to 
smooth  all  difficulties  except  those  incident  to  the  journey  and  his 
own  incapacity  for  the  effort.  In  this  age  of  organisation,  when  men 
work  less  and  less  by  their  sole  hand,  and  combine  more  in  every 
pursuit  in  life,  it  seems  strange  that  art  throughout  its  branches 
should  in  this  country  have  a  strong  bias  in  the  contrary  direction. 
During  the  great  period  which  culminated  in  the  Renaissance,  art 
was  among  the  most  highly  trained  and  organised  of  all  human 
pursuits.  Almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  continental  schools 
at  the  present  day.  We  produce  a  surprising  number  of  original 
thinkers,  but  are  a  source  of  perplexity  to  our  brothers  on  the  Con- 
tinent, who  admit  that  we  have  many  artists  through  natural  apti- 
tude, but  deny,  and  with  reason,  that  we  have  any  national  school. 
TheEngUsh  are  becoming  in  the  year  1879  a  highly  educated  race. 
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Schools  are  endowed  for  all  classes  and  every  profession ;  t}\^  higher 
mathematics  will  soon  he  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  and  the  thamb 
of  labour  must  ere  long  grow  intimate  with  the  leaves  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  schoolmaster  inflates  oar  progeny  to  gigantic  pro- 
portions,  whilst  we  creep  feebly  about  among  our  offspring's  feet. 
So  be  it :  let  art  share  in  the  coming  benefits ;  let  the  young  artist 
claim  his  place  among  the  intellectual  giants  thus  matured;  I 
challenge  the  divine  instinct  of  this  generation  to  organise  his 
efforts,  and  devise  a  scheme  for  his  scientific  instruction. 

In  arty  as  in  every  other  branch  of  education,  there  are  two 
chief  modes  of  instruction  open  to  a  people.  Either  the  nation 
undertakes  the  duty,  through  its  Government,  and  acts  by  endowed 
schools  and  colleges,  tested  by  public  examination  (the  Government 
becoming  responsible  for  the  result) ;  or  professions  gradually  crys- 
talise  into  corporate  bodies,  undertake  their  own  training,  and 
supply  the  instruction  necessary  for  their  advance.  In  this  country 
it  has  been  a  problem  which  of  these  two  modes  is  the  better  fitted 
for  art ;  neither  system  has  obtained,  and  art-education  has  fiEdlen 
betwixt  two  stools. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  a  body  of  English  artists 
petitioned  their  monarch,  who,  at  their  request,  constituted  a  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts.  Their  first  President  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 
among  them  were  many  men  of  great  worth  and  talent.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Academy  was  so  framed  as  to  give  the  members 
several  privileges,  as  well  as  academic  honours,  for  which  they  under- 
took corresponding  duties.  They  bound  themselves  to  become  the 
accredited  exponents  of  the  art  of  their  country;  yearly  to  place 
the  best  artistic  works  before  the  public,  and,  above  all,  to  conduct 
a  national  school  of  art  by  academic  teaching.  They  were  to  re- 
plenish their  body  by  election  from  among  the  most  worthy  aspi- 
rants for  the  honours  of  the  Academy,  and  thus  to  remain  in  har- 
mony with  their  profession  and  with  the  nation.  As  is  usual  with 
corporations,  the  honours  and  privileges  grew  to  be  more  insisted  on 
than  the  duties  they  undertook,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
A  body  corporate  is  always  jealously  alive  to  its  own  side  of  the  bar- 
gain, whilst  the  public  often  grows  indifferent  to  the  service  for 
which  it  has  stipulated  at  the  time  of  creation.  For  half  a  century 
after  the  Academy  had  received  its  charter,  the  nation  was  occupied 
in  anything  rather  than  art  and  artists ;  the  genius  of  the  race  was 
bent  on  war,  politics,  and  trade,  and  turned  a  disdainful  eye  towards 
the  adornment  of  life.  During  that  period,  the  Royal  Academy, 
although  retaining  its  honours  and  privileges,  performed  but  the 
semblance  of  its  duties ;  it  prospered,  and  was  well  satisfied,  and 
so  was  the  public.  Years  advanced,  and  in  their  train  followed 
saccess  in  war,  increase  of  liberty,  wealth  and  well-being  before 
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unheard  of;  and  with  these,  an  interest  in  all  connected  with  art 
again  revived.  The  Royal  Academy  fonnd  itself  suddenly  brought  to 
a  reckoning  by  the  public  for  the  neglect  of  its  duties,  but  time  had 
sanctified  its  vested  rights ;  the  foundation  of  its  house  had  petrified, 
and  no  storm  could  shake  the  structure. 

Probably,  had  the  attention  of  the  nation  been  turned  towards 
the  fine  arts  whilst  the  Academy  was  still  young  and  in  a  plastic 
condition,  a  school  of  art  worthy  of  the  British  nation  might  have 
been  developed.  But  indifierence  on  one  side  engendered  neglect 
on  the  other ;  who  shall  say  that  the  Royal  Academy  is  more  to 
blame  than  the  nation,  because  it  has  not  succeeded  in  the  princi- 
pal object  for  which  it  was  constituted  ?  The  school  was  starved 
and  neglected,  and  grew  to  be  a  cripple  whilst  still  in  arms ;  both 
parents  were  equally  neglectful,  and  both  to  blame. 

The  renewed  interest  of  the  nation  was  first  appreciated  by  the 
authorities  of  South  Kensington.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  taking  the  first 
of  the  tide,  with  a  splendid  audacity  rode  on  the  back  of  his  depart- 
ment over  the  whole  Empire ;  the  force  of  the  sustaining  stream 
must  have  been  prodigious,  and  so  was  the  energy  of  the  man  who 
took  the  lead.  Schools  of  art  were  established  from  one  end  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  other ;  India  was  invaded,  and  our  farthest 
colonies  were  impregnated  with  South  Kensington  ideas ;  but  art 
did  not  benefit  in  proportion.  The  endeavours  of  the  department 
were  directed  to  the  advancement  of  manufactures  through  the 
assistance  of  art,  and  it  cemented  an  alliance  of  the  two;  but  a 
school  of  art  in  ihe  higher  sense  was  not  within  the  scheme  of  the 
department,  or  if  it  were,  it  withered  before  it  grew  to  any  fair  pro- 
portion. 

These  efforts  are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  were  made  at 
difierent  times  and  in  opposite  directions  :  one  by  the  agency  of  a 
corporate  body,  the  other  through  a  department  of  the  Government ; 
the  one  untimely  crippled  through  want  of  vitality,  the  other 
diverted  into  side  channels.  Nevertheless,  they  have  not  been 
without  excellent  results ;  the  creation  of  a  Royal  Academy  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  art  by  the  body  politic,  and 
the  honours  accorded  to  its  members  by  the  Grown  placed  all  artists 
on  a  higher  social  level  than  they  had  hitherto  held.  South  Ken- 
sington and  its  numerous  dependencies  brought  art  and  manufac- 
ture into  a  dose  alliance,  but  has  neither  succeeded  in  giving  art 
a  proper  school,  nor  in  obtaining  for  artists  that  status  in  society 
that  they  hold  in  other  countries. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  isolation  of  the  English  artist  as 
compared  with  his  brothers  on  the  Continent,  we  have  only  to  look 
over  the  catalogue  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
Universal  Exhibition  held  at  Paris  last  year.     Glandng  down  the 
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list  of  the  French  exhibitors,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking 
the  constant  recognition  of  their  merit  by  the  State,  and  the  honours 
they  achieye  in  their  career.  On  examination,  one  is  struck  by 
the  nnmber  of  men  whose  early  promise  has  been  fostered  by  the 
State,  who  have  studied  at  Bome  in  the  Academy,  and  whose  works 
have  been  purchased  for  the  nation.  The  catalogue  runs  somewhat 
thus:  'E.  Blanc,  bom  at  such  a  town,  studied  at  such  a  local 
school,  became  pupil  under  such  a  painter,  won  such  and  such 
m^als,  is  of  such  a  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.'  Here  is  a 
brief  epitome  of  his  success,  of  equal  significance  to  himself  as  to 
the  public.  He  is  not  only  acknowledged  as  an  honour  to  his  pro- 
fession, but  to  his  countiy;  further,  it  appears  that  he  is  one  of 
a  brotherhood  who  have  studied  under  some  acknowledged  master, 
and  who  are  bound  by  ties  of  scholarship  to  each  other. 

Turning  to  the  English  section,  name  follows  name,  without 
any  illustration  whatever,  excepting  the  occasional  B.A.  or  A.B.A., 
that  is  well  understood ;  so  many  names  to  so  many  works,  and  all 
is  told.  It  may  be  urged  that  Englishmen  do  not  care  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  merit  by  the  State,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  solid 
rewards  of  their  profession ;  that  they  despise  the  bit  of  ribbon  so 
eagerly  sought  for  by  a  French  citizen,  and  think  it  xmbecoming 
and  frivolous.  But  although  an  inch  of  colour  at  the  button-hole 
may  offend  the  sobriety  of  our  race,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  were 
some  mode  adopted  by  which  the  nation  were  to  mark  its  approval 
of  excellence,  either  in  art  or  science,  it  would  be  eagerly  sought 
for  ?  It  would  imply  honour,  and  that  is  a  nobler  incentive  than 
gain. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  at  the  present  time  to  endeavour  to 
change  the  fabric  of  British  art,  which  has  been  a  century  in  de- 
velopment ;  its  web  is  of  such  proportions,  and  of  so  complicated  a 
texture,  that  praise  is  rather  due  to  those  who  assist  in  keeping  it 
in  working  order.  Also  the  genius  of  the  race  is  closely  interwoven 
with  its  growth,  and  sanctifies  with  its  glory  the  system  it  has 
helped  to  create.  Bather  let  us  consider  how  our  present  system 
may  be  developed  in  new  directions,  so  as  to  give  us  all  that  we 
can  desire — better  instruction,  honour,  and  continued  prosperity. 
Let  education  stand  foremost  in  this  trio,  and  be  our  first  appeal  to 
the  Boyal  Academy.  It  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  to  fulfil 
this  duty ;  it  includes  most  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  the  nation, 
and  is  the  only  body  in  the  realm  which,  by  its  wealth  and  position, 
has  the  power  to  undertake  such  a  duty,  and  above  all  because  noblesse 
oblige.  It  is  possible  that  some  among  its  number  may  consider  the 
present  schools  of  the  Academy  sufiScient  to  redeem  all  their  pledges 
to  the  nation.  With  them  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  brain  of  the  Academy,  and  to  that  we  appeal.    Although 
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most  of  its  members  are  anxious  to  do  nobly  by  the  nation,  they 
may  find  their  action  shackled  by  those  who  wish  to  keep  the  even 
tenor  of  their  old  way.  If  it  be  not  a  haven  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  tronbling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  then  what  good  shall  their 
Uves  do  onto  them?  The  vis  vita  of  the  institution  has  of  late 
receiyed  a  fresh  impulse,  and  with  it  a  fresh  development  may 
probably  follow. 

There  is  one  means  by  which,  in  any  case,  those  who  desire  to 
assist  English  art  may  help  the  advance  of  a  new  era.  They  may 
induce  her  chief  men  to  form  schools  of  their  own,  and  transmit 
their  art  and  their  reputation  to  a  younger  generation.  All  great 
artists  have  done  this  in  past  times,  and  do  so  still  on  the  Continent. 
Were  half  a  dozen  masters  of  our  own  nation  to  undertake  the  task, 
a  wonderful  progress  would  soon  be  apparent ;  brotherhoods  would 
spring  up,  and  with  them  a  keener  rivalry  in  all  excellence.  Men 
fit  to  head  the  chief  sections  of  thought  would  take  the  lead,  and 
the  next  generation  of  students  would  find  itself  under  trained  leaders. 
Suppose  that  such  men  as  Millais,  Watts,  Bume  Jones,  Sir  F. 
Leighton,  Poynter,  Hook,  and  others  were  to  gather  round  them  a 
number  of  sympathetic  students,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  mass  of 
knowledge  which  they  have  accumulated  would  fructify  in  the  minds 
of  others,  and  not  expire  with  their  own  lives? 

Alas  for  the  knowledge  that  has  died  out  with  Reynolds,  Con- 
stable, and  Crome !  Each  might  have  instructed  a  succession  of 
great  painters,  whose  education  would  have  redounded  to  their  glory. 
What  of  Turner,  who  lived  the  intimate  crony  of  Nature  for  sixty 
years,  and  learned  from  her  fresh  secrets  day  by  day  ?  What  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge  came  to  naught  at  his  death  !  Have  we 
not  lost  enough?  Let  this  isolation  be  abandoned.  Remember 
how  the  old  Italian  artists  lived  and  died  amidst  their  schools; 
how  knowledge  was  accumulated  and  kept  alive  through  a  thousand 
channels ;  how  new  afiluents  joined  to  widen  the  swelling  river  of 
Italian  art,  till  it  has  flooded  the  whole  of  Europe  with  its  glory. 

A  future  no  less  great  may  be  in  store  for  the  art  of  England. 
It  springs  from  the  loins  of  a  race  that  dominates  the  world,  sections 
of  which  will  probably  form  half  a  dozen  great  nations,  and  civilise 
a  third  part  of  the  earth.  What  a  field  in  which  to  fructify ;  what 
an  Empire  to  influence !  Such  need  be  no  dream  of  ambition ;  it  is 
the  birthright  of  all  living  Englishmen.  Here  the  artist  has  a  more 
open  area  for  success  than  those  who  would  achieve  fame  in  other 
fields  of  thought.  In  all  other  efibrts  our  race  can  point  to  a  supreme 
mind.  Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Locke,  and  other  giants  stand  forth ; 
but  a  supreme  artist  is  still  wanting  to  illustrate  our  race,  and 
challenge  comparison  with  the  world.  The  beginning  of  all  fresh 
growth  must  be  at  first  feeble.     A  little  thing  will  crush  the  acorn 
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that  may  become  an  oak.  Thus  I  fear  that  many  small  difficulties 
may  deter  our  masters  from  taking  on  themselves  duties  to  which 
they  are  nnaocastomed,  although  it  were  the  only  mode  of  insuring 
a  great  future.  Among  the  chief  is  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  profit ;  and  if  artists  will  not  sacrifice  some  portion 
of  these,  then  would  our  acorn  be  crushed  at  once.  I  will  not 
belieYe  that  art  alone,  among  the  liberal  professions,  is  so  ignobly 
selfish.  Artists  will  do  what  the  members  of  other  professions 
undertake,  and  will  devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth.  If  they  do  not  gather  quite  so  great 
riches,  they  will  reap  the  more  honour,  and  obtain  an  influence 
which  may  reward  them  in  many  unexpected  ways. 

The  same  difficulty  meets  us  in  another  guise.  It  is  urged  that 
the  pupils  themselves  may  forsake  their  master  to  make  profit  of 
their  immature  knowledge.  This  is  very  seldom  the  case  in  other 
countries,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  English  students  are  less  aUve 
to  their  own  honour  and  their  true  interests  than  those  of  other 
races.  Another  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  limited  size  of  our 
studios,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  accommodating  pupils. 
This  may  be  surmounted  by  the  payment  of  such  a  bonus  to  the 
master  as  will  enable  him  to  procure  his  pupils  the  very  simple 
accommodation  that  is  required.  Every  new  procedure  in  life  must 
entail  a  readjustment  of  its  surroundings ;  but  I  see  no  grievous 
difficulty,  if  the  will  to  act  be  only  present.  Let  but  half  a  dozen, 
let  but  only  two,  inaugurate  the  work,  and  a  new  epoch  will  dawn. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  profession  are  to  accept  new  duties,  let  the 
Oovemment  revise  the  teaching  of  its  schools.  Let  South  Ken- 
sington and  its  numerous  affiliations  ofier  the  means  of  a  real  pre- 
paration for  the  higher  branches  of  art,  and  fit  pupils  for  the  more 
advanced  teaching  that  will  open  to  them.  The  scholars  of  a  master 
ought  to  be  grounded  in  the  grammar  of  their  profession.  A  professor 
does  not  teach  the  syntax,  but  deals  with  the  literature  he  professes. 
Let  the  Government  recognise  excellence  in  art,  and  give  it  an 
honourable  distinction.  The  absence  of  some  acknowledgment  to 
merit  is  a  great  defect  in  our  body  politic,  and  tends  to  make 
wealth  the  only  measure  of  success.  The  often-quoted  sentiment, 
that  duty  is  an  all-in-all  reward  to  our  race,  is  put  forth  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  ignoring  those  who  deserve  public  distinction  in  unofficial 
life.  Were  it  the  custom  of  the  country  to  leave  merit  unmarked 
in  all  professions  and  in  every  rank,  under  the  plea  that  all  English- 
men do  their  duty,  and  are  therefore  equally  meritorious,  there 
would  be  a  fine  flavour  of  honourable  pride  in  the  myth ;  but  that  is 
no  longer  our  belief.  The  nation  distributes  honours,  and  gives 
decorations;  but  they  are  all  given  to  officials  (that  is,  to  those  who 
serve  the  Government  or  the  Crown  in  one  capacity  or  the  other) : 
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those  men  who  serve  their  country  no  less  in  an  unofficial  capacity 
are  ignored. 

Finally,  in  this  country  the  sonrce  of  all  progress  must  be  in 
the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  not  in  their  GtoYom- 
ment.  It  is  to  them  I  make  my  chief  appeal ;  'tis  they  who  mast 
moYe,  and  the  Goyemment  will  be  moYod.  The  time  is  ripe ;  the 
art  of  the  day  is  fall  of  promise ;  yoang  men  hold  the  most  promi- 
nent places  ;  there  are  no  giant  names  to  oYershadow  fatare  merit, 
no  malign  inflaence  to  impede.  The  Royal  Academy  possesses  a 
President  worthy  of  that  illastrioas  body ;  let  them  take  *  the  dii«ct 
forthright'  and  show  the  way ;  let  all  petty  jealoasies  lie  prostrate. 
The  rest  of  the  profession  mast  follow,  and  will  follow  to  sach  good 
parpose  that,  centuries  hence,  when  England's  art  has  spread  over 
the  whole  eurth,  the  present  generation  shall  be  remembered  as  the 
foster-mother  of  its  mature  gloiy. 

OOUTTS   LINDSAY. 
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Chapter  I. 

AXTTHOirr  HAMBLIN. 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  early  January,  a  day  which  recalls 
what  foolish  people  mean  by  a  good  old  winter.  It  is  a  day,  that 
is,  which  has  been  easily  endured  and  even  enjoyed  by  polar  bears, 
seals,  Arctic  foxes,  people  who  skate,  people  who  are  warmly  clad, 
people  who  are  well  fed,  and  all  creatures  whose  circulation  is  brisk. 
To  the  great  majority  of  mankind  and  animals  the  day  has  been  one 
of  torture.  Men  out  of  work  and  low  from  insufficiency  of  food, 
women  with  babes  crying  from  cold  and  hunger,  children  imperfectly 
dressed,  wish  it  were  not  so  cold.  To  the  warm  classes  the  day  is 
a  glorious  winding  up  of  that  Yule-tide  which  they  have  striven  to 
make  glad.  There  is  ice  that  will  bear,  there  are  branches  bending 
beneath  their  weight  of  snow,  roads  crisp  and  hard,  and,  hanging 
oyer  the  eaves,  icicles  as  long  as  a  regulation  sword.  The  cold  and 
hnngiy  regard  these  things  with  different  feeUngs.  To  them  the  ideal 
day  all  the  year  round  is  warm,  sunshiny,  and  favourable  for  rest,  talk, 
and  the  promotion  of  thirst.  Their  pulses  do  not  quicken  even  when 
King  Christmas,  who  reigns  only  over  the  children  of  the  rich, 
comes  with  frost  in  both  his  hands,  bursts  the  pipes,  stops  out-door 
work,  and  puts  an  end  to  wages,  beer,  and  food. 

The  broad  face  of  Glapham  Common  is  covered  with  a  thin  sheet 
of  frozen  snow,  through  which  the  bents  and  coarse  grasses  push  up 
their  dry  stalks,  and  assert  for  the  first  time  a  distinct  personality 
as  seen  against  the  pure  white  light  of  the  snow,  even  although  it  is 
already  four  o'clock,  and  in  the  far-off  south-west  a  lurid  disk  is 
sinking  behind  a  fringe  of  deepest  red.  All  day  long  the  ponds  of 
the  Common  have  been  covered  with  skaters  ;  a  bright  sun  without 
warmth  has  been  shining ;  the  glass  has  been  six  degrees  below 
freezing-point  in  the  shade,  and  there  has  been  no  wind.  As  we 
look  around  us  a  change  falls  upon  the  scene,  the  light  has  died 
oat  in  the  east,  and  is  fading  in  the  west,  but  it  seems  to  linger  over 
the  snow  and  becomes  unearthly.  The  straggling  furze,  '  fledged 
with  icy  feathers,'  looks,  in  the  strange  glimmer  which  renders  any 
wild  supposition  possible,  like  some  outlying  portion  of  a  great 
Canadian  forest  in  winter  garb ;  the  frequent  ditches  and  the  fissures 
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which  eyerywhere  cover  the  Common,  planted  there  by  the  beneficent 
hand  of  Natnre  for  boys  to  jomp  over,  become  wild  ravines  and  deep 
ca9ons  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  whose  steep  cliffs  and  rugged  sides 
are  crowned  with  snow.  On  the  Mount  Pond  a  few  young  fellows 
are  still  left,  loth  to  tear  themselves  away  from  a  sport  far  more 
delightful  than  waltzing,  and  much  more  rare.  But  the  day  is 
done ;  the  man  who  has  been  driving  a  roaring  trade  with  his  hot- 
coffee  can  is  packing  up  his  cart ;  the  men  who  have  filled  their 
pockets  with  coppers  in  reward  for  screwing  on  skates  are  marching 
off  with  their  chairs ;  the  two  rival  tradesmen,  who  deal  in  roasted 
chestnuts,  have  put  out  their  charcoal-fires,  and  are  comparing 
notes ;  and  the  man  who  has  chanted  all  day,  not  without  profit,  the 
warming  qualities  of  his  ginger-toffee,  has  covered  up  his  basket, 
and  is  thinking  of  what  the  day's  returns  will  run  to  in  the  shape  of 
supper.  Soon  the  last  lingering  skater  will  feel  a  sudden  chill  of 
loneliness,  and  leave  the  pond  with  a  feeling,  as  he  strides  away 
across  the  crisp  and  frozen  snow,  as  if  the  ghosts  of  many  departed 
citizens,  who  in  generations  past  skated  round  this  litUe  wooded 
islet  on  the  mimic  lake,  will  come,  the  moment  he  is  out  of  sight, 
to'  flourish  goblin  legs,  perform  spectral  figures  of  eight,  and  rush, 
with  silent  mockery  of  mirth,  after  each  other's  ghostly  forms. 
When  the  Common  is  quite  deserted ;  when  not  a  single  loiterer  is 
left  to  clash  his  skates  together  as  he  hastens  homeward,  like 
Cowper's  postman, 

*  Whistling  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold,  and  yet  cheerful ;' 

then  the  snow  begins  again  with  its  soft  and  noiseless  falling. 
Presently  the  wind  rises  gently,  and  drives  it  about  into  drifts,  and 
fills  up  the  tiny  ravines,  and  buries  the  furze. 

All  round  the  Common  stand  the  stately  houses  of  substantial 
City  merchants — such  houses  as  warm  men  loved  to  build  early  in 
the  century-each  standing  in  its  own  gardens,  and  these  not 
skimped  and  pinched  of  space ;  no  narrow  London  slips  of  ground, 
but  broad  and  spacious  domains,  generous  in  lawn,  flower-bed,  and 
kitchen-garden ;  stocked  with  good  old  fruit-trees,  which  produce 
apples  not  to  be  bought  in  Covent  Garden,  pears  which  would 
do  honour  to  a  Corporation  dinner,  peaches  and  plums  and  apricots 
fit  for  a  queen's  table.  They  are  large  square  houses,  mostly 
built  in  two  stories,  with  attic  rooms  for  servants.  They  all  have 
ample  stabling;  most  of  them  stand  too  close  to  the  road  for  modem 
ideas — that  was  because  more  was  formerly  thought  of  the  view 
across  the  Common  than  of  the  lawn.  It  was  before  the  days  even 
of  croquet  or  archery.  Perhaps,  too,  that  close  proximity  to  the 
road  was  designed  in  kindness  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  family ;  for 
in  those  old  times,  so  near  to  us  and  yet  so  far  away,  the  cribbed 
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and  cabined  girls  spent  nearly  all  the  tedious  and  proper  days  of 
prte-nnptial  life  in  the  house,  and  knew  the  world  chiefly  from  seeing 
it  through  the  window,  or  reading  of  it  in  a  novel  of  sentiment,  or 
observing  it  from  a  pew  in  chorch. 

Gome  with  me  into  one  of  these  houses — that  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hamblin,  senior  partner  in  the  house  of  'Anthony  Hamblin/  of 
Qreeki  St.  Simon  Apostle,  City,  indigo  merchants.  It  is  the  most 
stately  house  of  all.  Before  it  stand  a  noble  pair  of  cedars,  sighing 
for  Lebanon  in  the  cold  breeze,  and  stretching  out  black  branches 
which  seem  about  to  sweep  away  the  snow  from  the  thin  turf  below 
them.  The  carriage-way  curves  behind  them  to  the  great  porch, 
with  marble  pillars,  set  in  the  middle  of  the  house-front.  Cross 
the  broad  haU,  with  its  bright  fire,  its  old  carved  chairs  and  side- 
board, its  horns  and  antlers,  and  its  old-fashioned  curios,  brought 
home  many  years  ago  in  one  of  Hamblin  &  Company's  East 
Indiamen.  On  the  right  is  the  dining-room ;  behind  it  is  the  study ; 
on  the  left  is  the  drawing-room ;  and  at  the  back  of  it,  where  we  are 
going,  is  Miss  Hamblin's  own  room. 

A  heavy  curtain  hangs  across  the  door,  which  stands  half  open.. 
There  are  voices  within. 

Let  us  lift  the  curtain  softly  and  look  in. 

A  lady  of  a  certain  age  is  sitting  near  the  fire,  a  reading-lamp 
beside  her,  a  book  upon  her  knees.  She  wears  a  widow's  cap,  but 
the  lines  of  sorrow  have  long  since  left  her  face,  which  is  comely, 
ftnd  lit  up  by  a  soft  light  of  comfortable  benevolence,  as  if,  being 
well  off  herself,  she  would  wish  all  the  world,  without  exception,  to 
be  in  similarly  desirable  circumstances.  She  is  a  woman  who  finds 
pleasure  in  pleasant  things.  I  am  not  here  speaking  as  a  fool ; 
because,  though  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  fact,  there  are  many  women, 
in  fiict  a  large  minority  of  women,  who  are  incapable  of  receiving 
pleasure  from  things  pleasant.  Mrs.  Cridland,  or  aunt  Flora,  as 
Alison  Hamblin  called  her,  belonged  distinctly  to  the  happy  major- 
ity, who  delight  in  things  delightful ;  loving,  as  far  as  the  length  of 
her  tether  went — naturally  not  very  far — good  eating  and  drinking, 
society,  music,  art,  the  happiness  of  yoimg  people.  The  shortness 
of  woman's  tether  deserves  a  special  essay.  Imagine  the  other  sex 
as  catholic,  as  prodigal,  as  eager  to  seize,  devour,  and  enjoy,  as 
eritical  in  its  tastes,  as  my  own.  Mrs.  Cridland  was  Anthony 
Hamblin's  first  cousin,  and  lived  in  his  house  as  chaperon,  guar- 
dian, and  best  available  substitute  for  a  mother  to  his  daughter  and 
only  child. 

Upon  the  hearthrug  stand  a  pair — a  man  of  middle  age,  and  a 
girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  She  has  got  her  two  hands  clasped 
upon  his  arm,  and  is  looking  up  into  his  face  with  caressing  affection. 

*  You  skated  to-day  as  well  as  any  of  the  boys,  as  you  call 
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them.     Why,  yoa  dear  old  man,  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  of  the 
boys  fit  to  compare  with  yon !' 

*  That  is  what  you  say,  Alison,'  he  replied,  with  a  langh.  '  All 
the  same,  I  persist  in  the  statement  that  I  am  growing  old  and  stiff.' 

'  You  will  never  grow  old,  and  you  shall  never  grow  stiff,'  said 
Alison,  patting  his  cheek  with  her  dainty  fingers. 

'And  you,  my  love,  you  are  not  tired?'  asked  her  father. 
*  Why,  you  began  at  ten  this  morning,  and  you  skated  till  one ; 
then  you  began  again  at  two,  and  you  skated  till  four.  Alison,  I 
insist  upon  your  being  tired.' 

She  laughed. 

'  Anyhow,  dear,  do  not  dance  too  much  to-night.  One  thing, 
at  this  party  we  begin  so  early  that  they  are  all  ready  to  go  at 
twelve  or  one.' 

*  I  will  own  to  being  a  little  tiny  bit  tired,  if  you  will  not  talk 
about  getting  old  and  stiff,  papa.' 

She  had  thrown  off  her  hat,  which  lay  upon  a  chair,  and  one  of 
her  gloves.  She  still  had  on  the  seal-sldn  jacket  in  which  she  had 
been  skating  all  the  day.  She  was  above  the  stature  of  most 
women,  a  tall  and  shapely  maiden.  Her  hair  was  a  deep  dark 
brown ;  so  dark,  that  when  the  light  was  not  upon  it,  you  would 
have  called  it  black ;  her  eyes  were  a  deep  dark  brown,  like  her 
hair — they  were  steadfast  eyes ;  her  complexion  was  dark ;  she  was 
a  pronounced  brunette,  of  a  type  uncommon  in  this  realm  of  England. 
If  her  look,  her  attitude,  the  way  in  which  she  curled  her  arm 
about  her  father's,  betrayed  a  nature  affectionate  and  confiding,  the 
firm  lines  of  her  mouth,  the  shape  of  her  chin,  a  little  too  square 
for  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  her  face,  and  the  straight  line 
of  her  dark  eyebrows,  showed  that  she  was  a  girl  whose  will  was 
stoong,  and  with  whom  purpose  meant  resolution. 

Over  the  mantelsheLThung  a  protrait,  in  water-colour,  of  a  young 
girl,  in  all  the  glorious  ripeness  of  youthful  beauty,  whom  Alison 
strangely  resembled.     It  was  her  grandmother,  the  Senora. 

The  first  romance  in  the  Hamblin  family,  unless  the  success  of 
the  original  Anthony  be  considered  a  romance,  was  that  of  Donna 
Manuela's  elopement  with  Anthony  the  fifth  (the  man  on  the 
hearthrug  is  her  elder  son,  Anthony  the  sixth)  from  a  convent 
near  Cadiz.  All  for  love  she  gave  up  country,  home,  and  mother- 
tongue.  For  his  dear  sake  she  became  a  black  heretic,  the  only 
thing  which  ever  troubled  her  after-life.  She  is  dead  now,  and  her 
granddaughter,  Alison,  has  inherited  her  face,  her  eyes,  her  hair, 
her  strength  of  will,  and  her  possibilities  of  passion. 

*  I  believe,  Alison,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  '  that  you  were  sent  into 
the  world  to  spoil  your  father.  Certainly,  to  grow  old  is  unpleasant, 
and  to  grow  stiff  more  unpleasant.     Well,  we  shall  have  more  akat- 
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ing  yet.  Perhaps  the  Serpentine  will  bear,  to-morrow.  Thank  yon, 
child,  I  ipiU  take  a  cup  of  tea.' 

'  Dinner  at  six  to-night,  auntie,  remember,'  cried  Alison. 
'  Dancing  to  commence  punctually  at  half-past  eight.  That  is  the 
rule  at  the  Hamblin  dinner.' 

'  As  if  I  should  forget,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Cridland. 

'  The  old-fashioned  time  for  the  old-fashioned  party,'  said  Mr. 
Hamblin.  '  It  was  my  father's  time,  and  my  grandfather's ;  although 
in  his  day  to  dine  at  six  was  considered  presumptuous  in  a  plain 
Liondon  citizen.  For  fifty  years  in  this  house,  and  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  altogether,  the  8d  of  January,  the  birthday  of  the  founder, 
has  been  kept.     We  shall  have  a  good  gathering  to-night,  Alison.' 

'  About  the  same  as  usual,'  replied  his  daughter.  '  Cousin 
Augustus  Hamblin  and  his  party,  William  the  Silent,  the  Colonel 
and  his  contingent,  the  Dean  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Aldemey  Codd  of 
course;' — (Here  they  all  three  smiled) — *and — and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Yorke  is  coming  too.     You  asked  him,  you  know,  papa.' 

*  It  was  in  a  weak  moment,'  her  father  replied.  '  Of  course  I 
did  not  expect  him  to  accept.  What  attractions  can  he  find  at  this 
house  ?'  (Alison  blushed,  and  shook  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Alas,  none  !')  *  Like  the  impudence  of  the  boy,  to  come  to  the 
Hamblin  dinner  without  being  one  of  the  Hamblin  kin.' 

Alison  laughed.  '  And  then  there  is  uncle  Stephen,'  she 
added,  with  just  the  least  possible  change  in  her  Toice,  which 
showed  that  uncle  Stephen  was  not  so  acceptable  a  guest  as  the 
young  fellow  she  called  Gilbert  Yorke. 

Mr.  Hamblin  put  down  his  cup. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  dryly,  *  Stephen  is  coming.' 

And  on  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  and  on  his  eyes,  there  fell  a 
strange  change  of  expression,  as  if  something  of  cheerfulness  had 
suddenly  been  taken  away.     Not  much,  but  something. 

'  Haye  you  thought,  auntie,  about  the  taking-in  ?' 

'Yes,  dear,  I  have  got  it  all  drawn  out.  Here  it  is.  Mr. 
Hamblin  of  course  takes  in  the  wife  of  the  second  partner.  Au- 
gustus Hamblin  takes  you.  The  Dean  takes  me.  Mr.  Stephen 
takes  the  Colonel's  wife.'  She  went  on  making  up  the  roll.  Alison 
observed  that,  by  the  arrangement  proposed,  the  young  man  named 
Gilbert  Yorke  would  sit  on  her  left ;  and  she  acquiesced  with  a 
smile. 

As  Mrs.  Cridland  finished  reading  her  list,  the  curtain  before 
the  door  was  pulled  back  noisily,  in  a  masterful  fashion,  and  a  boy 
appeared. 

He  was  a  small  boy  for  his  age,  which  was  thirteen ;  but  he  was 
a  remarkable  boy,  for  he  was  an  Albino.  He  possessed  perfectly 
white  hair,  thick  white  eyebrows,  long  white  eyelashes,  and  a  pink 
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complexion,  having  pink  cheeks  and  pink  hands.  In  fact,  he  was 
pink  all  over.  His  eyes  were  sharp  and  very  bright ;  his  head  was 
well  shaped,  with  plenty  of  forehead.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  door,  surveying  the  group  with  an  expression  of  mingled  mis- 
chief, cunning,  and  self-satisfaction.  He  looked  as  if  he  were 
either  chuckling  over  one  piece  of  mischief  or  meditating  another. 

Mrs.  Gridland  changed  in  a  moment  at  the  sight  of  her  son.  She 
sat  up,  and  became  at  once  the  watchful  and  careful  mother. 

*  My  dear,'  she  cried,  '  are  you  only  now  returned  ?  Come  and 
let  me  look  at  you.' 

She  meant :  '  Let  me  see  if  your  garments  are  torn  to  pieces.' 

The  boy  nodded  to  his  parent,  and  lounged  into  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  But  he  did  not  obey  the  command  to  go 
and  be  looked  at ;  obedience  was  not  his  strong  point.  Nor  was 
respect  to  persons  older  and  superior  to  himself. 

'  WeU,  Nicolas,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  '  I  saw  you  on  the  ice  this 
morning.' 

'  Your  uncle  saw  you,  my  dear,'  said  his  mother,  as  if  the  dis- 
tinction was  one  to  remember  with  gratitude. 

'  Cats  look  at  kings,'  replied  Nicolas  the  irreverent.  *  I  saw 
you  too,  uncle ;  and  I  saw  you  come  that  awful  cropper.  Ho,  ho  ! 
Picked  yourself  up,  and  thought  nobody  saw  it.' 

'  You  see,  Alison,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  '  I  am  getting  clumsy. 
Go  on,  sweet  imp.' 

*  A  man  of  your  weight  ought  to  be  careful,'  the  boy  continued. 
^  At  my  time  of  life,  a  fall  now  and  again  is  no  such  mighty  matter.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  help  your  uncle  up  again,  Nicolas  ?'  asked 
Mrs.  Cridland. 

The  boy  glanced  at  his  uncle,  who  was  looking  at  Alison.  He 
therefore  thrust  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  winked  at  his  mother. 
He  really  could  be  a  very  vulgar  boy. 

'  I  was  sliding,'  he  said,  '  with  a  few  other  men.  Casual 
acquaintances,  not  friends.  We  had  an  accident.  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  there  were  about  twenty-five  after  me.  I  fell 
down,  and  they  all  capsized,  turned  turtle — heels  up,  nose  down — 
every  man  Jack,  one  after  the  other,  over  each  other's  legs.  Never 
saw  such  a  mix.  A  common-keeper,  one  of  the  lot,  got  a  heavy 
oner  on  the  boko  for  his  share.' 

*  Boys,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  '  who  use  slang  come  to  the  gallows. 
Boko  is — ' 

'  Conk  or  boko,'  said  Nicolas  the  vulgar.  '  IVs  all  the  same. 
Took  it  home  in  a  bag  made  out  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.' 

*  I  believe  he  fell  down  on  purpose,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  others 
down  too,'  said  Alison. 

The  reputation  of  the  boy  was  such  that  this  unkind  suggestion 
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was  immediately  adopted.     Moreover,  he  was  known  to  cherish 
animosity  towards  common -keepers. 

'  And  how  much  of  the  half-crown  that  I  gave  you  this  morning 
is  left  ?'  asked  his  uncle. 

*  Nothing  at  all.'  He  dived  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  his 
pockets,  and  pulled  them  inside  out.  They  were  quite  empty. 
*  I've  eaten  it  all ;  and  got  good  value  for  the  money,,  too.' 

^  My  dear  boy/  his  mother  interposed ;  *  a  whole  half-crown's 
worth  of  things  to  eat  ?     You  can't  have  eaten  all  that !' 

<  Every  penny,  mother — parliament,  tofifee,  and  gingersuck.' 

'  Anything  shared  with  friends  ?'  asked  Mr.  Hamblin. 

'  Not  a  farthing,'  replied  the  boy.  '  I'm  not  like  you,  uncle 
Anthony,  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth.  A  man  who  has 
his  own  way  to  make  can't  begin  by  going  halves  with  friends.  Of 
course  his  friends  may  go  halves  with  him  :  that's  quite  another  thing.' 

'  A  most  selfish  sentiment,'  said  Alison. 

'Pretty  well,'  said  her  father,  laughing. 

'  Nicolas,  you  ought  to  beg  your  uncle's  pardon  at  once,'  cried 
the  boy's  mother. 

He  begged  no  one's  pardon.  His  eyes  twinkled  and  winked, 
and  his  lips  half  parted,  as  if  to  smile,  but  changed  their  mind  and 
became  grave  again.  '  Let  him  give  me  his  silver  spoon,  then,'  he 
said,  whilst  uncle  Anthony  laughed,  and  Alison  boxed  his  ears,  but  in 
gentle  and  maidenly  fashion,  so  that  the  chastisement  only  imparted 
a  pleasant  tingling  of  the  nerves,  which  acted  as  a  stimulant. 

Presently  the  ladies  went  away  to  dress. 

'  Unde,'  said  the  boy,  *  do  you  know  that  I  am  fourteen  next 
birthday  ?' 

'  A  great  age,  Nicolas,' — Mr.  Hamblin  had  taken  Mrs.  Gridland's 
easy-chair,  and  was  stretching  himself  comfortably  before  the  fire, 
— *  a  great  age.     I  almost  wish  I  was  fourteen  again.' 

'  What  I  mean,'  said  Nicolas,  *  is — don't  you  think,  uncle,  I 
may  stay  with  the  other  men  when  the  ladies  go  ?' 

Mr.  Hamblin  laughed.  Nicolas  was  privileged  to  come  in  with 
the  dessert,  but  was  expected  to  retire  with  the  ladies.  This  interval, 
while  it  gave  him  opportunity  too  brief  for  eating,  afibrded  none  for 
conversation.  Besides,  it  was  below  the  dignity  of  manhood  to  get 
up  and  go  away  with  the  inferior  sex  just  when  real  conversation 
was  about  to  begin. 

*  To-day  is  the  family  dinner,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin.  '  We  will 
make  an  exception  for  to-day;  but  it  is  not  to  be  a  precedent, 
remember.  If  you  had  not  already  had  your  dinner  I  would  let  you 
dine  with  us,  provided  Alison  could  find  you  a  place.' 

The  boy  jumped  to  his  feet  with  joy. 

'Already  had  my  dinner!'   he  cried.     'Why,  I've  had  just 
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exactly  what  yon  had :  two  helps  of  minced  veal  and  two  of  cnrrant- 
daff.  What  I  call  a  simple  lonch.  And  yon  had  wine  too.  I'll 
mn  and  tell  Alison  I'm  to  dine.' 

Then  Mr.  Hamblin,  left  alone,  sat  musing  pleasantly. 

He  is  a  man  of  fifty-three  or  so,  who  looks  no  more  than  forty. 
Around  his  clear  and  steady  eyes  there  are  no  crowsfeet,  across  his 
ample  forehead  there  are  no  lines ;  his  hair,  of  a  rich  dark  colour, 
is  yet  almost  free  from  any  silvering  of  time ;  his  long  full  beard, 
of  a  lighter  colour  than  his  hair,  is,  it  is  true,  streaked  with  gray  ; 
his  handsome  face  is  that  of  a  man  who  habitually  cherishes  Idndly 
thoughts;  nothing  more  distorts  and  ages  a  man  than  hard  and 
revengeful  thoughts ;  it  belongs  also  to  one  who  has  lived  a  healthy, 
temperate,  and  active  life.  Needless  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader 
that  by  the  time  a  man  is  fifty  his  daily  habits  have  made  an  indelible 
mark  upon  his  face.  Mr.  Hamblin's  was  a  face  which  inspired  trust 
— a  steady  face.  There  was  nothing  shifty  about  his  eyes  nor  selfish 
about  his  lips ;  a  healthy,  kindly,  cheerful  face,  which  seemed  to 
all  men  to  be  what  it  really  was — the  index  to  his  nature.  It  is  by  an 
instinct  which  never  deceives  that  we  take  a  man  for  what  his  face, 
not  his  word  of  mouth,  proclaims  him.  The  history  of  his  life  is 
written  there  in  lines  which  no  Hmner  can  reproduce  ;  the  level  of 
his  thoughts  is  indicated  as  clearly  as  the  height  of  a  barometer;  his 
history  is  read  at  first  sight,  and  unless  caught  and  remembered, 
perhaps  never  shows  itself  again. 

Mr.  Hamblin*s  musings  were  pleasant  as  he  sat  with  his  head 
in  his  hand,  looking  into  the  fire.  I  think  they  were  of  Alison. 
As  for  himself,  life  could  bring  him  no  new  pleasures.  He  had 
enjoyed  all,  as  a  rich  man  can ;  he  had  feasted  on  the  choicest. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  no  time  of  life  when  new  pleasures  may  not  be 
found.  Art,  travel,  study,  these  are  ever  fresh.  Yet  City  men  neither 
cultivate  art,  nor  do  they  generally  travel,  nor  do  they  study.  To 
Anthony  Hamblin  of  the  City,  the  spring  of  youth  came  back  when 
he  sat  and  thought — for  Alison.  At  twenty  every  rosy  dawn  is  a 
goddess  who  comes  laden  with  fi*e8h  and  delightful  gifts.  At  fifty 
the  gifts  of  morning  are  given  again  to  the  unselfish,  but  they  are 
given  in  trust  for  the  children.  That  is  the  difference ;  and  it  is 
not  one  over  which  we  need  to  groan  and  cry. 

Presently  carriage- wheels  were  heard.  The  earliest  of  the  guests 
had  arrived.  Anthony  Hamblin  started,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ran 
up  the  stairs  as  lightly  as  a  boy,  to  dress. 

'  0  papa,'  cried  Alison,  coming  from  her  room  radiant  in  white, 
'  you  very,  very  bad  man,  what  have  you  been  about  ?  I  can  only 
give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

'  I  was  dreaming  by  the  fire,  my  dear.*  He  kissed  her  as  he 
passed.     '  I  shall  take  only  ten  minutes.' 
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Chapter  II. 

THE  HAHBLIN  DINNEB. 

The  Hamblin  dinner  was  served  with  civic  magnificence.  No 
Company's  banquet  conld  have  been  more  splendid,  save  that  it  was 
much  shorter  in  duration.  On  this  occasion  the  ancient  silver-gilt 
plate,  originally  made  for  the  first  Anthony  Hamblin,  who  founded 
the  house,  was  displayed  to  gratify  the  pride,  not  to  excite  the  envy, 
of  the  cousinhood.  '  It  is  an  heirloom,'  said  Aldemey  Codd,  with 
pride, '  in  which  we  all  have  a  part.'  After  dinner  Anthony  Hamblin 
rose  and  invited  his  cousins  to  drink  with  him,  in  solemn  silence, 
to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  ancestor,  Anthony,  the  first  of  the 
name,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  After  this,  Augustus,  the  second 
partner,  proposed  '  Success  to  the  house.'  No  one,  it  might  have 
been  observed,  threw  more  heart  into  the  toast — which  was  received, 
BO  to  speak,  prayerfully — than  young  Nick,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
Aldemey  Codd.  This  was  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  The  ladies  with- 
drew after  the  toasts.  At  about  half-past  eight  the  twang  of  a  harp, 
the  scraping  of  a  violin,  and  the  blast  of  a  comet  proclaimed  that 
the  younger  cousins  had  arrived,  and  that  dancing  was  about  to 
begin. 

The  younger  men  left  the  table.  Young  Nick,  who  had  been 
eating  continuously  for  two  hours  and  more,  remained,  with  a  plate 
fall  of  preserved  fruit,  for  more  conversation.  He  listened  and 
watched.  He  was  divided  in  his  mind  whether  to  grow  up  like 
uncle  Anthony,  whose  kindly  manner  illustrated  the  desirability  of 
wealth ;  or  to  imitate  the  severity  of  Mr.  Augustus,  which  showed 
how  wealth  was  to  be  guarded  with  diligence ;  or  the  taciturnity  of 
Mr.  William,  commonly  known  as  William  the  Silent,  which  was  in 
its  way  awful,  as  it  seemed  to  indicate  power  and  knowledge  in  reserve. 
The  example  of  Dean  Hamblin,  bland,  courteous,  and  genial ;  that 
of  the  Colonel,  brusque,  short,  and  quick ;  that  of  Stephen,  the 
'  Black'  Hamblin,  gloomy  and  preoccupied ;  and  that  of  Aldemey 
Codd,  who  assumed  for  this  occasion  only,  and  once  a  year,  the 
manner  and  bearing  of  a  wealthy  man,  were  lost  upon  young  Nick ; 
he  only  thought  of  the  partners. 

When  the  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  young 
Itick  brought  up  the  rear  with  an  expression  of  importance  and 
pride  twinkling  in  his  bright  eyes  and  shining  in  his  white  locks, 
which  became  immediately  intolerable  to  the  boys  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  cousinhood,  were  assisting  at  the  family  gathering. 

'Here's  young  Nick,'  they  whispered,  nudging  each  other. 
'  Don't  he  look  proud,  having  dinner  with  the  gentlemen  ?  Nick, 
what  did  you  have  for  dessert  ?' 

'  Conversation,'  replied  the  boy  proudly,  ignoring  any  reference 
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to  eating.  'We  talked  politics.  After  dinner,  when  the  ladies 
are  gone,  men  always  talk  politics.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  say, 
myself.* 

The  weight  of  his  superiority  crushed  the  other  boys,  whose 
joy  was  dimmed  not  entirely  by  envy,  bat  by  the  feu^t  tiiat  yonng 
Nick^ — BO  called  to  distingaish  him — held  aloof  from  them  all  the 
evening,  and  joined  the  groups  of  men,  with  whom  he  stood  as  if  he 
was  taking  part  in  the  conyersation,  or  at  least  critically  listening. 
He  danced  once  or  twice,  but  only  with  grown-up  young  ladies,  to 
whom  his  conyersation  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  hauteur  natural 
to  a  boy  who  had  sat  out  the  dinner,  and  'come  in'  with  the 
gentlemen. 

'  No  fun  to  be  got  out  of  young  Nick  to-night,'  whispered  one 
boy  to  another. 

'  No :  remember  last  year,  when  he  tied  the  string  across  the 
stairs,  so  that  the  footman  tumbled  up  with  a  tray  of  ices.' 

'  Ah !'  replied  the  other,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  '  and  when  he 
hitched  the  fish-hook  into  Mr.  William's  wig,  and  threw  the  line 
oyer  the  door,  and  then  slammed  it.' 

These  reminiscences  were  gloomy.  Supper  alone  was  able  to 
dispel  the  sadness  of  comparison. 

The  second  partner,  Mr.  Augustus,  was  a  man  who  would  haye 
been  more  impressiye  had  his  integrity  been  less  strongly  *  accen- 
tuated,' as  they  say  now,  upon  his  features.  As  some  men  bear 
themselyes  bravely,  some  modestly,  some  braggartly,  Mr.  Augustus 
bore  himself  honestly.  He  was  a  merchant  of  a  severe  type.  For 
yery  pride,  if  not  from  principle,  he  was  incapable  of  meanness. 
It  was  he  who  conducted  the  most  responsible  part  of  the  business 
of  the  firm,  in  which  he  had  worked  for  forty  out  of  his  five-and* 
fifty  years. 

The  third  partner,  Mr.  William,  whom  we  have  already  heard 
called  William  the  Silent,  was  at  the  head  of  the  finance.  He 
certainly  wore  a  wig,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  go  bald  very 
early  in  life.  There  was,  however,  no  pretence  about  his  perruque : 
it  was  impossible  to  mistake  it  for  real  hair.  He,  too,  was  a  first 
cousin ;  he  was  remarkable  for  a  great  gift  of  silence.  Augustus 
was  married;  sons  and  daughters  were  here  to-night.  William 
was  a  bachelor. 

There  was  one  guest  who  had  sat  out  the  dinner  with  a  look 
of  constraint,  out  of  harmony  with  the  pleasant  faces  of  the  rest, 
and  who  now  stood  before  the  fire  looking  infinitely  bored.  This 
was  Stephen  Hamblin — '  Black'  Hamblin,  as  the  romantic  among 
the  younger  cousins  called  him — younger  and  only  brother  of  An- 
thony. 

Although  eight  years  younger,  he  appeared  older.     That  was 
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partly  on  account  of  his  dark  complexion,  in  which  he  resembled  his 
mother,  and  partly  by  reason  of  his  life,  which  had  been,  as  the 
French  say,  stormy.  Despite  his  complexion,  he  seemed  at  first 
flight  strangely  like  his  elder  brother.  Later  on  one  saw  so  many 
points  of  difference  that  it  became  wonderful  how  two  brothers 
conld  be  so  nnlike;  for  in  Stephen's  face  those  lines  were  hard 
which  in  Anthony's  were  soft.  His  eyes  were  set  too  close 
together,  their  expression  was  not  pleasant,  they  were  imbedded  in 
crowsfeet  innumerable ;  the  hair  had  fallen  off  the  temples ;  he 
wore  no  beard,  but  a  heavy  moustache ;  his  nose  was  long  and 
rather  aquiline.  He  had  a  gentle  manner,  which  was  perhaps 
assumed;  he  was  a  lamb  who  somehow  gave  one  the  impression 
that  a  wolf  was  beneath  the  skin.  Beading  his  history  in  his  face, 
one  would  say,  *  This  man  must  have  been  in  his  youth  singularly 
handsome ;  his  life  has  not  been  one  of  noble  aims ;  he  has  valued 
at  their  utmost  the  pleasures  proffered  by  the  well-known  triad ;  he 
is  able,  but  his  ways  are  tortuous.' 

He  comes  to  this  house  and  meets  the  cousins  once  a  year  only, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Hamblin  dinner ;  he  greets  them  all  with 
cordiality,  which  is  distrusted  by  the  elder  members  of  the  fiEimily  ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  he  goes  his  own  way,  seeing  no  one 
of  them  all,  except  his  brother  Anthony. 

He  calls  upon  him  in  the  City,  and  they  have  a  great  secret 
which  they  keep  entirely  to  themselves.  It  is  none  other  than 
this,  that  Stephen  has  long  since  dissipated,  squandered,  and 
gambled  away  every  farthing  of  the  fortune  which  he  inherited,  and 
has  been  for  some  years  living  on  his  brother's  generosity.  This 
dependence,  which  would  be  galling  to  some  thinkers,  is  quite 
comfortable  for  Stephen.  Who,  indeed,  should  maintain  him  but 
bis  brother  ?  It  is  a  sacred  duty ;  Stephen  would  be  the  last  to 
stand  between  any  man  and  a  sacred  duty. 

If  yon  look  closely,  you  will  see  that  his  eyes  change  their  ex- 
pression when  they  rest  upon  Alison.     He  does  not  like  her. 

Standing  beside  him  is  another  cousin,  Mr.  Aldemey  Godd — a 
tall  thin  man  about  his  own  age.  He  is  apparelled  in  a  dress-coat  of 
great  age,  and  he  wears  linen  considerably  frayed  at  the  wristbands  and 
collar.  His  face  has  one  salient  peculiarity — it  is  hopeful ;  he  looks 
as  if  he  was  looking  for  something,  as  indeed  he  always  is.  What 
he  is  looking  for  is  a  fortune,  of  which  he  dreams  and  for  which  he 
schemes  all  day  long  and  every  day.  Meantime  his  sole  source  of 
income  is  a  lay  fellowship  at  St.  Alphege's,  Cambridge,  obtained 
three-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  conferred  upon  him  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  a  mediaeval  foundress,  who  hoped  so  to  advance  for  ever 
the  cause  of  learning.  In  this  case  she  has  provided  an  annual  in- 
come for  a  man  who,  but  for  this  provision,  might  have  done  some- 
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thing  useful  to  the  world.  It  is  said  that  the  moiety  of  the  fellow- 
ship is  retained  by  a  certain  firm  of  lawyers,  and  distributed  an- 
nually among  a  small  band  of  once  confiding  persons,  who  haye 
with  one  accord  removed  their  confidence  from  Mr.  Aldemey  Codd. 
He  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  retains  a  kindly  regard 
for  that  dubious  sheep  of  the  flock,  Stephen.  Perhaps  in  some 
respects  their  tastes  are  similar ;  certainly  the  honest  Aldemey  is 
happier  at  the  bar  or  smoking-room  of  the  Birch-tree  Tavern  than 
in  a  lady's  drawing-room ;  and  the  time  has  gone  by  when  female 
beauty,  save  when  exhibited  behind  that  bar,  might  have  drawn 
him  by  a  single  hair. 

The  young  people  are  waltzing ;  the  young  fellow  called  Gilbert 
Yorke — a  well-set-up  handsome  lad  of  three-and-twenty — is  dancing 
with  Alison.  They  can  both  dance ;  that  is  to  say,  their  waltzing 
is  smooth,  cadenced,  and  regular ;  they  dance  as  if  the  music  made 
them.  Alison's  eyes  are  sparkling  with  pleasure ;  Gilbert,  it  must 
be  owned,  wears  upon  his  face  the  expression  of  solemnity  thought 
becoming  to  the  occasion  by  all  Englishmen  who  dance,  even  by 
those  who  dance  well. 

*  Time  was,  Stephen,'  said  Aldemey  Codd,  '  when  you  and 
I  liked  these  vanities.' 

'  I  suppose,'  gmmbled  Stephen,  '  that  we  have  been  as  great 
fools  as  these  boys  in  our  time.' 

*  Eheu,  Postinne  /*  said  Aldemey.  It  was  one  of  his  pecu- 
liarities to  lug  in  well-worn  quotations  from  the  Latin,  in' order  to 
illustrate  his  connection  with  the  university.  '  I  wish  that  time 
would  come  again.' 

'  You  were  ignorant  of  whisky  in  those  days,  Aldemey,'  returned 
the  other. 

Aldemey  was  silent,  and  presently,  giving  reins  to  his  imagina- 
tion, entered  into  a  lively  conversation  with  Mrs.  Cridland  on  the 
responsibilities  of  wealth.  In  this  atmosphere  of  solid  and  sub- 
stantial prosperity  he  easily  fancied  himself  to  be  also  bom  in  the 
purple,  and  assumed,  in  spite  of  his  frayed  wristbands,  the  burden 
and  sadness  belonging  to  great  riches. 

Then  the  waltz  came  to  an  end,  and  the  dancers  strolled  about 
in  couples.  People  who  had  eyes  might  have  concluded,  from 
many  symptoms,  that  the  young  fellow  they  called  Gilbert  Yorke — 
everybody  knew  him,  and  everybody  called  him  Gilbert — was  already 
well  through  the  first  stage  of  a  passion,  and  advanced  in  the 
second.  The  first  stage  begins  with  admiration,  goes  on  to  jeal- 
ousy, and  ends  in  despair.  The  second  begins  with  resolution, 
and  ends — everybody  knows  how.  It  is  also  evident  that  they 
would  make  a  very  pretty  pair.  Such  a  pair  as  Heaven  intended 
when  couples  were  first  invented,  a  good  many  years  ago.     He 
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says  something  in  a  low  voice ;  she  looks  np  with  a  little  light  in 
her  eyes  ;  he  says  something  else,  and  she  blashes.  Once,  when 
I  was  yonng,  I  used  to  watch  these  scenes  with  envy.  What  was 
it  they  said  to  each  other  ?  What  amorous  epigram,  what  sweet 
poetic  thought,  what  flower  of  speech,  was  that  which  brought  the 
blush  to  the  maiden's  cheek,  and  kindled  a  light  in  her  eye  ?  I 
knew  none  such ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  in  those  days  of  youthful 
ignorance,  as  if  I,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  singled  out  for  special 
misfortune,  because  from  me  these  conceits  of  Cupid  and  vagaries  of 
Venus  were  withheld.  In  truth,  they  say  nothing  !  There  is  no  epi- 
gram and  no  conceit ;  only  a  word  here  and  there  which  betrays  some- 
thing of  the  heart,  and  so,  being  understood,  makes  both  happy. 
Why  is  not  one  always  young  ?  Why,  since  one  has  to  die — ^which 
is  a  great  nuisance — cannot  sweet-and-twenty  be  prolonged  for  a 
hundred  years,  so  that  when  Azrael  stays  at  our  window  in  his  fatal 
flight,  he  may  summon  rosy  youth  from  a  whole  century  of  pleasant 
sports,  tired,  but  not  satiate  ?  I  wish  some  one  would  write  a 
novel  about  a  world  in  which  everything  was  always  young.  Fancy 
being  always  young,  handsome,  and  rich  ;  fancy  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  young  and  distractingly  beautiful  maidens — there  would  be, 
it  is  true,  the  drawback  of  the  constant  arrival  of  new  fellows,  as 
clever  and  as  brave  as  ourselves.  But  the  new-comers  would  natu- 
rally be  attracted  by  the  older — I  mean  the  more  experienced — of 
the  ladies ;  while  the  advanced  juvenes,  those  whose  years  were 
approaching  ninety,  would  naturally  fall  victims  to  the  fresh  young 
maidens.     What  a  world  ! 

A  happy  New-year's  party;  a  collection  of  youth  and  joy  in  a 
house  where  luxury,  comfort,  and  ease  seem  stable,  firmly  rooted, 
and  indestructible.  Look  at  the  handsome  owner  of  this  fair 
mansion.  Saw  one  ever  a  more  encouraging  example  of  human 
welfare  ?  Why,  in  the  very  age  of  gold  itself,  not  a  single  shep- 
herd of  them  aJl  at  fifty  could  look  more  completely  contented  with 
his  lot,  more  solidly  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  many  years'  bliss 
and  satisfaction,  than  Anthony  Hamblin. 

Tet  Fortune  is  ever  fickle.  CaU  no  man  happy  while  he  lives. 
Even  now,  while  we  look,  we  may  hear  outside  the  rumble  of  the 
wheels  which  bear  to  the  house,  in  a  four-wheel  cab,  a  messenger 
of  woe. 

'  Come,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  '  let  us  have  a  little  music.  Some 
singing,  Alison,  for  the  New  Year.' 

For  one  thing  it  is  good  to  have  grown  older.  In  the  old 
days,  if  a  little  singing  was  proposed,  some  ambitious  weakling, 
possessed  of  a  thin  baritone,  would  confidently  stand  at  the  piano, 
and  wrestle  with  '  Ever  of  thee,*  or  '  Oood-bye,  sweetheart ;'  or  a 
young  lady,  who  mistook  hard  breathing  for  a  good  voice,  would 
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delight  ns  mih  an  aria  from  Trovatore,  then  in  its  first  sprightly 
running.  We  could  not  treat  them  to  the  contumely  with  which 
certain  critics  treat  hapless  mortals  who  endeavour  to  depict  this 
many-sided  world  in  novels ;  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  tell  them, 
as  they  tell  these  authors,  the  plain  unvarnished  truth.  We  could 
not  say,  '  Young  lady,  young  sir,  your  singing  grates  upon  the  ear 
like  the  scratching  of  the  finger-nail  on  a  slate.  Go  in  again,  and 
stay  there.'  No ;  we  had  to  endure  in  silence ;  and  when  the  per- 
formance was  happily  concluded,  we  had  to  applaud,  and  grin,  and 
say,  *  Thank  you,  thank  you !' 

Now,  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  art,  this  weak  young 
man  has  almost  disappeared.  Part-songs  and  choral  societies 
have  smashed  him.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  sing,  and  therefore 
he  humbly  takes  his  place  as  one  among  many,  as  he  joins  the 
audience. 

When  Mr.  Hamblin  asked  for  a  little  singing  he  said  a  few 
words  to  the  professionals,  who  retired  for  supper,  and  Alison  sat 
down  at  the  piano.  They  asked  for  five  minutes  to  recover  after 
the  dancing.  Gilbert  Yorke  began  to  get  out  books  and  music, 
and  those  who  were  to  form  the  audience  clustered  together  about 
the  fireplace,  and  immediately  became  grave  of  aspect.  Aldemey 
Codd,  who  had  as  much  ear  for  music  as  the  mock  turtle,  assumed 
for  his  own  part  a  grave  and  critical  air. 

Then  the  singers  ranged  themselves  about  the  piano — there  were 
a  dozen  in  all — soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass ;  the  oldest  of  them 
was  not  three-and-twenty ;  not  one  of  the  girls  was  so  aged  as  that ; 
and  as  they  held  their  music  before  them,  and  the  light  fell  upon 
their  fresh  young  faces,  grave  and  earnest,  they  looked  like  a  row  of 
angels  painted  by  Blake. 

Then  they  began  Bamby's  glee,  *  Sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep.' 

Mr.  Hamblin  was  standing  close  to  the  piano  facing  the  choir. 
While  they  were  singing,  a  card  was  brought  him.  Alison  noticed 
that  as  he  read  the  name  his  face  became  suddenly  pallid,  and  he 
dropped  the  card. 

'  Show  the  lady  into  the  study,'  he  said. 

When  the  glee  was  finished,  AUson  picked  up  the  card  lying 
at  her  feet.  On  it  was  the  name  of  'Miss  Rachel  Nethersole, 
Olivet  Lodge.' 

Who  was  Rachel  Nethersole  ?  Where  was  Olivet  Lodge  ? 
She  put  the  card  upon  the  piano,  and  with  a  little  uneasiness  began 
to  talk  about  what  they  should  sing  next. 
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Chapter  III. 

MIB8  NETHEBBOLE. 

The  yisitor  was  a  tall  bony  woman  between  fifty  and  sixty.  She 
was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  thin  shawl  which  seemed  to  defy  the 
weather ;  she  carried  over  her  arm  a  black  wrapper  of  some  soft  stu£f. 
She  wore  black-cloth  gloves,  and  had  with  her  a  small  bag. 

When  the  footman  invited  her  to  enter  the  study,  she  snorted  at 
him  nncomfortably,  and  looked  round  her  with  a  sort  of  contempt 
or  defiance. 

The  study  lights  had  been  lowered ;  the  man  turned  them  up. 
A  bright  wood  fire,  with  three  great  logs,  was  burning  on  the 
hearth,  and  threw  a  ruddy  light  over  the  dark  old  furniture. 
On  either  side  stood  a  long  and  deep  easy-chair ;  the  walls  were 
lined  with  books ;  heavy  curtains  hung  before  the  windows ;  there 
were  portfolios  of  engravings  or  water-colours  on  stands ;  a  large 
cigar-box  stood  on  a  table  near  the  right-hand  chair ;  magazines 
and  papers  lay  about.  It  was  the  study  of  a  man  who,  in  a  desul- 
tory and  rather  dilettante  fashion,  turned  over  many  pages,  taking 
interest  in  many  subjects,  making  himself  master  of  none,  yet  able 
to  follow,  in  some  way,  progress  in  all. 

The  servant  invited  the  strange  visitor  to  take  a  chaii*. 

'  No,  I  shall  not  sit  down,'  she  replied,  in  a  hoarse  and  ill-boding 
Toice,  '  in  this  house.  I  shall  stand  until  Mr.  Hamblin  has  heard 
what  I  have  to  tell  him.  He  may  sit,  take  his  ease  in  low 
chairs,  and  comfort  his  soul  with  extravagant  wood  fires  at  a 
shilling  a  log,  if  he  can.' 

The  man  felt  that  it  would  be  bad  manners  to  attempt  any  reply 
to  so  extraordinary  a  statement.  He  therefore  stepped  softly  out 
of  the  study,  and  communicated  to  the  below-stairs  department  the 
strange  fact  that  there  was  an  ugly  customer  up-stairs,  and  that  a 
shindy — nature  and  cause  of  the  row  unknown — ^was  presumably 
imminent. 

Had  Mr.  Hamblin  been  a  notorious  evil-liver,  as  the  Prayer- 
book  hath  it,  or  had  he  been  a  hard  man  or  a  harsh  master,  there 
would  have  been  no  surprise,  but  rather  the  rapturous  joy  with 
which  one  human  soul  generally  regards  the  discomfiture  of  another. 
But,  for  such  a  man,  such  a  visitor !     It  was  wonderful. 

'Dressed  in  rusty  black,'  said  Charles,  describing  the  lady, 
'  with  a  shawl  over  her  arm,  and  a  white  collar  on.  As  for  her 
£ace,  it's  like  a  door-scraper.' 

Being  reminded  that  the  comparison  was  vague,  conveyed  no 
accurate  idea  of  the  lady,  and  verged  on  poetry,  he  tried  to  make 
himself  dearer. 
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'  Which  I  mean  that  she's  got  thin  lips  set  close  together,  and 
eyes  which  would  turn  your  creams  sour,  cook.  As  for  her  voice — 
well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  beer  didn't  suffer  by  it.  We  must 
taste  it  very  careful  to-night.' 

The  description  was  not  of  the  exact  kind  which  unimaginative 
hearers  require.  Yet  there  was  the  merit  of  truth  in  it.  Miss 
Nethersole  was  certainly  gaunt,  elderly,  straight,  and,  as  Charles 
the  footman  rightly  stated,  possessed  of  thin  lips,  which  she  clasped 
tightly  together,  as  if  afraid  that  words  of  benevolent  weakness 
might  inadvertently  drop  out.  Her  face  was  long,  thin,  and  oval ; 
her  eyes  were  severe,  an  effect  produced  partly  by  the  fact  that  her 
thoughts,  at  the  moment,  were  full  of  bitterness,  and  partly  by  their 
steel-gray  coldness. 

When  she  was  left  alone  she  trembled  and  shook. 

*  Give  me  strength,'  she  murmured,  in  mental  prayer.  *  It 
seems  cruel;  and  yet,  for  my  dead  sister's  sake — I  am  but  an 
Instrument.  The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  stretched  forth  to  punish  the 
unrighteous.     Slow  are  His  judgments,  but  they  are  sure.' 

Five  minutes  passed  away ;  then  the  door  opened,  and  the  man 
whom  she  sought  stood  before  her ;  not  with  the  easy,  happy  care- 
lessness with  which,  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  fearing 
nothing,  he  had  been  watching  the  dancers.  Now  he  wore  an 
anxious,  even  a  frightened,  look.  He  shut  the  door  closely  behind 
him,  and  advanced  timidly,  extending  a  hand. 

'Miss  Nethersole,'  he  said,  speaking  in  a  sort  of  whisper, 
*  what  do  you  want  with  me,  after  these  twenty  years  ?' 

She  refused  his  hand  with  a  gesture. 

'  Anthony  Hamblin,'  she  said,  setting  her  lips  hard  and  firm, 
'let  me  look  at  you  well.  Ay!  The  world  has  gone  smoothly 
with  you.  No  unhappiness,  no  care,  no  repentance.  *'  Their  eyes 
swell  out  with  fatness."  '  This  with  an  upturned  glance,  as  if  she 
was  acknowledging  the  handiwork  of  Providence.  *  You  have  sat 
at  home  among  your  garnered  fruit  and  com,  amid  your  bams, 
saying  unto  your  soul,  **  Be  merry."  With  such  as  you  it  is  often 
80  permitted  by  heavenly  wisdom.  But  only  for  a  time — only  for  a 
brief  space.' 

'  Have  you  come  out  on  this  cold  winter's  night,  Miss  Nether- 
sole, to  quote  Scripture  to  me  ?  At  least,  I  see  that  the  old  fashion 
of  speech  survives.'  He  spoke  lightly,  but  he  watched  her  face 
with  an  apprehensive  look. 

*  I  have  not  come  out  to  waste  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  upon 
scoffers,  of  whom  you,  I  perceive,  are  still  one,  as  of  old.  Not  at 
all.'  She  opened  and  closed  her  thin  lips  with  a  snap.  '  I  come 
here,  Anthony  Hamblin,  as  the  Instrument  of  vengeance;  long 
deferred,  but  sure,' 
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'  Yengeance,  vengeance !'  mattered  the  man  impatiently.  '  What 
do  yon  mean  hy  vengeance  ?' 
'  Let  me  recall  the  past.' 

*  Let,  rather,  the  dead  past  be  forgotten/  he  interrupted.  '  Do 
you  think  it  pleases  me  to  revive  the  memory  of  the — the — events 
connected  with  onr  acquaintance  ?' 

'  I  presume  not.  Even  the  most  hardened  criminal  must  some- 
times shndder  when  he  looks  back  and  reckons  up,  one  by  one,  the 
many  downward  steps  in  his  guilty  career.' 

'  Then/  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  sinking  into  his  easy-chair,  '  as 
recalling  the  past  is  likely  to  be  a  long  business,  you  may  as  well 
sit  down  and  have  it  out  in  comfort.  Pray  take  that  chair  opposite  to 
me.     It  is  late,  and  it  is  cold.     Can  I  offer  you  anything  ?' 

*  I  neither  sit,  nor  break  bread,  in  this  house  of  sin,'  said  Miss 
Nethersole  solemnly.  '  I  am  here  for  a  purpose.  That  despatched,. 
I  go,  as  I  came.' 

Mr.  Hamblin  made  no  reply,  but  sat  nursing  his  leg.  Certainly 
he  had  Utile  of  the  look  of  a  sinner  about  him,  except  that  touch 
of  anxiety  which  wrinkled  his  ample  forehead.  The  warm  light  of 
the  fire  fell  upon  his  healthy  and  ruddy  features,  seeming  to  soften 
them  still  more,  and  to  heighten  the  expression  which  was  certainly 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  we  generally  attribute  to  the 
habitual  criminal.  The  popular  idea  of  this  monster  is,  that  he 
wears  perpetually  a  grim  look,  made  up  of  despair,  determination, 
and  gloom.  The  actual  fact,  generalised  by  myself  from  observation 
of  a  good  many  heads  seen  and  studied  about  Short's-buildings, 
Endell-street,  is,  that  he  has  a  retreating  forehead,  which  means 
low  intelligence ;  tremulous  lips,  which  mean  much  bad  drink ;  a 
ti»itching  cheek,  which  means  much  bad  tobacco ;  and  a  general 
expression  of  cretinism. 

*  Twenty  years  ago,'  she  began — he  sighed — *  there  came  to  a 
quiet  little  town,  called  Newbury,  two  brothers.' 

*  We  know  exactly  what  happened  twenty  years  ago,  you  and 
I,'  he  said.  '  Let  us  pass  over  the  preamble — I  will  take  it  as 
read — and  come  to  the  present.  Why  are  you  here  ?  what  do  you 
threaten  ?  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?  and  what  does  it  all  mean  T 

'  Two  brothers,'  she  went  on  relentlessly,  as  if  unwilling  to 
spare  him  one  detail,  '  one  of  them,  some  eight  years  older  than  the 
other,  was  about  thirty-two  or  three.  That  one  was  you.  The 
other,  with  whom  I  am  not  concerned — ' 

'The  Devil!'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  sitting  bolt  upright  and 
staring  her  in  the  face.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  look  of  appre- 
hension changed  at  these  words  to  bewilderment. 

'  Not  concerned,'  she  repeated,  with  an  upward  glance,  as  if  she 
appreciated  the  interjection  in  all  its  sinfulness.     '  The  younger 

voi<.i.  o 
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brother,  I  say,  named  Stephen,  a  wretched  boy  who  smoked  tobacco 
and  drank  beer,  was  about  four-and-twenty.  They  were  out  together 
for  some  sort  of  godless  holiday.' 

*  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Miss  Nethersole,  why  godless  ?  We 
were  on  a  fishing  tour.' 

*  They  stayed  in  our  town,  they  said,  whatever  was  the  truth, 
because  there  was  fishing.  Every  day  they  pretended  to  go  fishing, 
though  I  never  heard  that  they  caught  any  fish ;  and  the  sequel 
showed  that  they  were  fishers  of  souls,  not  of  trout,  and  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  devil,  their  master.' 

Mr.  Hamblin  uncrossed  his  legs,  and  lay  back  stroking  his 
beard.  He  looked  less  anxious  now,  and  rather  amused,  as  if  the 
narrative  was  not  likely  to  concern  him  personally. 

'  They  made  the  acquaintance  while  at  Newbury' — she  really 
was  getting  slower  than  ever — '  of  two  maiden  ladies,  one  of 
whom — ' 

*  Was  yourself,  the  elder  of  the  two  ;  the  other  was  your  sister, 
who  was  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  pretty,  attractive,  and  sweet. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  interrupt  you  by  drawing  comparisons  between 
her  and  her  sister.' 

This  was  rude,  but  Mr.  Hamblin  was  getting  vexed.  She  only 
bowed,  and  went  on. 

*  The  younger  was  what  the  world — regardful  only  of  the  out- 
ward seeming — called  pretty.'  Mr.  Hamblin  bowed  and  waved 
his  hand,  as  if  he  had  already  made  that  sufficiently  plain.  '  She 
was  also,  to  outward  seeming,  a  consistent  Walker.'  Mr.  Hamblin 
smiled.  '  She  was,  in  reality,  though  her  firiends  knew  it  not, 
singularly  open  to  temptation,  and  easily  led  astray  by  the  vanities, 
riches,  and  earthly  loves  of  this  sinful  world — ' 

'  Poor  child  !'  sighed  Anthony  Hamblin ;  *  she  was,  indeed.' 
Miss  Nethersole  looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment,  mingled 
with  regret.  Hardness  of  heart  she  could  face — in  fact,  she 
expected  it — with  unrepentant  scofi's ;  but  a  contrite  spirit  might 
disarm  her  and  rob  her  of  revenge.  She  went  on,  doubtfully,  hold- 
ing herself  more  upright. 

*  These  two  brothers,  in  some  way  or  other,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  ladies,  and  were  permitted  to  call.  They  came  again ; 
they  came  frequently :  soon  there  was  not  a  day  when  they  did  not 
come  to  the  house.  They  were  received  as  gentlemen,  not  as  vrild 
wolves,  observe.' 

*  They  were,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin  gently.  His  sympathetic  face 
had  grown  sad,  and  his  deep  eyes  gazed  upon  his  visitor  with  a 
melancholy  which  had  nothing  of  the  scoffing  spirit  in  it. 

*  In  the  end,'  said  Miss  Nethersole,  '  one  of  the  brothers  feU  in 
love  with  the  girl.' 
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*  Perhaps  both,  Miss  Nethersole ;  perhaps  both  of  the  men  loved 
that  sweetest  of  tender  and  innocent  country  flowers.' 

'  Both,  if  yoQ  please/  said  Miss  Nethersole.  '  The  elder 
sought  an  interview  with  me — '  dropping  into  the  first  person — 
*  and  stated  his  case.' 

'  Clumsily/  said  Anthony ;  '  so  that  you  believed  I  was  making 
love  to  you.  When  you  found  out  your  mistake,  you  took  your — ' 
revenge,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he  altered  the  word — '  your  own 
course.' 

'I  replied,'  said  Miss  Nethersole,  'that  there  could  be  no 
marriage  of  my  sister  with  the  worldly,  and  I  requested  that  our 
acquaintance  should  cease.  It  did  cease.  The  brothers  called  at  the 
house  no  more.  I  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  for  several  days  there 
were  tears,  temper,  and  reproaches  to  put  up  with.  I  hope  I  bore 
these  with  a  Christian  spirit.  In  a  short  time  they  suddenly  ceased, 
and  I  trusted  that  any  light  affection  which  might  have  been  awak- 
ened had  vanished  already.  I  supposed,  erroneously,  that  the 
young  men  had  left  the  town.  They  were,  however,  still  fishing — 
for  souls.  A  week  after  my  interview  with  you,  both  you  and  your 
brother  left  the  town  on  the  same  day ;  and  on  that  day,  my  sister, 
on  the  pretence  of  visiting  an  aunt  at  Hungerford,  left  my  house. 
No  one  knows  better  than  you  at  whose  invitation  she  went  away, 
and  why  she  never  came  back.' 

'  I  certainly  do  know,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin  gravely.  '  And 
since  we  both  know  the  facts,  why  repeat  them  ?  We  cannot  undo 
the  past.' 

*  She  wrote  to  me,'  Miss  Nethersole  went  on  stolidly,  '  after  her 
departure.  She  said  that  she  was  happy  with  her  husband.  She 
sent  me  her  address,  and  begged  my  forgiveness.  To  all  her  letters 
I  returned  but  one  answer.  I  told  her  that  she  might  draw  upon 
me  on  the  first  of  every  January  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds ;  that,  I  said,  was  all  that  I  would  do  for  her.  It 
was,  in  fact,  all  that  I  could  afford  to  do.  I  never  inquired  if  her 
husband  was  rich  or  poor.  I  never  wished  to  hear  about  her  affairs 
again.     I  promised  her  my  prayers,  and  I  let  her  go.' 

*  You  were  then,  as  you  are  now,  a  cruel  and  unfeeUng  woman/ 
said  Mr.  Hamblin  sharply. 

Miss  Nethersole  enjoyed  the  momentary  triumph  of  having 
roused  her  victim  to  wrath. 

*  Then  I  heard  no  more  from  her.  For  eight  years,  however,  I 
continued  to  receive  the  draft  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  to 
honour  it.' 

Mr.  Hamblin  started  in  his  chair  and  sat  bolt  upright. 

*  For  how  long  ?*  he  cried. 

*  For  eight  years.     Ah,  you  know  now  why  I  am  here !' 
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'  For  eight  years  !*  he  repeated,  as  if  incredoloas. 

'  Yon  pretend  astonishment  ?  That  is  because  you  have  been 
found  out.  Surely  I  am  but  an  Instrument.  The  judgments  are 
slow,  but  they  are  very  sure.' 

Mr.  Hamblin  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  grasped  the  arms  as  if 
he  wanted  physical  as  well  as  moral  support.  '  Eight  years  !*  he 
gasped. 

*  You  know  what  it  means.  Come,  Mr.  Hamblin,  have  the 
courage  to  tell  me  what  that  means.' 

'  It  means/  he  said,  with  white  lips.     *  It  means — forgery.' 

'Forgery,'  she  repeated,  with  manifest  enjoyment.  'That  is 
exactly  what  it  means.  I  kept  all  those  drafts,  never  thinking 
what  might  happen.  When  the  ninth  First  of  January  came  and 
brought  no  draft,  I  knew  that  my  sister  was  dead.  I  had  the  blinds 
down  and  went  into  mourning.  But  last  week  I  made  a  discovery. 
I  found  out  that  my  sister  had  been  dead  six  years  before  the  last  of 
those  drafts  were  sent  me.' 

Mr.  Hamblin  was  silent. 

'I  made  more  than  one  discovery,'  she  continued.  'I  learned 
&om  a  safe  and  trustworthy  source  that  the  man,  her  husband, 
behaved  to  her  with  brutal  unkindness.  It  was  his  systematic 
neglect,  his  cruelty,  which  hurried  her,  poor  and  frail,  unfit  to  die, 
into  her  grave.  She  left  behind  her  a  kind  of  journal,  which  my  in- 
formant brought  to  me.  I  have  a  copy  here  for  your  own  private 
reading.  You  will  have  so  little  time  for  reading  that  I  advise 
you  to  read  it  at  once — to-night.' 

She  opened  her  bag  and  took  from  it  a  roll  of  paper  tied  round 
with  black  ribbon. 

*  This  is  a  document,'  she  said  grimly,  *  which  will  revive  many 
memories  for  you.  It  will  perhaps  serve,'  she  added,  '  to  inspire 
you  with  penitential  thoughts  widle  you  are  enduring  your  punish- 
ment.' 

*  My  punishment  ?'  He  looked  up,  as  he  took  the  papers,  with 
a  mild  surprise. 

*  Your  punishment,'  she  repeated  firmly.  '  The  papers  belong 
to  the  past,  the  punishment  belongs  to  the  future.  All  punishment 
does.  The  whole  unending  future  to  you  if  you  do  not  repent,  and 
to  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  will  most  certainly  be  one  long  waU 
of  despair  as  you  suffer  your  punishment.  But,  having  regard  to  the 
immediate  future,  I  have  prepared  the  facts  with  such  care  as  my  poor 
abilities  have  enabled  me  to  bestow  upon  them.  My  lawyer,  a  most 
able  and  skilful  lawyer,  well  acquainted  with  every  point  of  the 
criminal  law,  has  got  the  papers  in  his  hands,  and  will  next  Mon- 
day— not  to-morrow,  because  I  wish  you  to  have  two  clear  days  for 
repentance — apply  for  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
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foigeiy.  Yon  will  be  changed  with  six  distinct  forgeries,  each  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  forged  drafts  will 
be  presented  in  evidence;  it  will  be  proved  that  the  signature 
in  each  is  an  imitation  of  my  deceased  sister's  writing.  It  will  be 
proved  that  her  death  took  place  two  years  after  her  marriage. 
Portions  of  the  journal,  the  evidence  of  the  dead  wife  against  her 
husband,  will  be  read,  to  show  that  the  prisoner  in  the  dock — the 
wretched  prisoner  in  the  shameful  dock' — she  repeated  this  very 
slowly,  so  as  to  bring  out  and  enjoy  the  full  flavour  of  the  words — 
'was  as  cruel  as  he  was  unscrupulous.' 

She  paused,  while  Mr.  Hamblin  regarded  her  with  troubled 
bewilderment.  '  Before  taking  these  steps,'  the  woman  went  on, 
'  I  made  inquiries  about  you.  I  learned  who  and  what  you  are — a 
rich  merchant,  respected  by  your  friends,  successful  in  the  world, 
living  an  outwardly  respectable  life,  with  ties  and  connections  id 
your  home.  I  gathered  from  my  cautious  inquiries  that  such  a 
charge  against  such  a  man  would  create  the  greatest  astonishment. 
The  higher  the  place,  the  greater  the  fall.' 

'  This  is  like  a  horrible  dream,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  pulling  himself 
together.     '  How  am  I  to  answer  this  woman  ?' 

'  You  need  not  trouble  about  an  answer  to  me,'  she  replied.  '  I 
inmt  no  answer.  The  sight  of  you,  after  many  years,  is  enough 
for  me.' 

'A  cruel  and  revengeful  woman  this,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin,  for  the 
second  time. 

'I  see  you — your  sin  found  out  and  brought  home  to  you — 
cowering  in  despair  before  me.  Is  not  that  answer  enough  ? 
Think  of  the  days,  twenty  years  ago,  when,  in  your  insolent  way, 
fOQ  laughed  at  the  woman  whom  you  had  lured  on  to  betray  weak- 
ness— * 

'  Indeed  I  did  not  laugh  at  you.  I  was  anxious,  it  is  true,  to 
let  yon  understand  clearly  that  I  had  never  the  least  intention  of 
making  love  to  you.' 

She  shook  her  head.  *  It  is  too  late  now,'  she  said.  *  All  is 
urranged.  You  have  a  little  time  before  you  in  which  yon  may  pass 
over  in  mental  review  the  things  you  have  done,  the  things  you  have 
enjoyed,  and  the  things  you  are  going  to  endure.  You  have  a  few 
hoors  in  which  to  say  farewell  to  your  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  fare- 
well to  honour,  farewell  to  friendship.  Think  of  what  you  have 
before  yon :  years  in  a  convict  prison ;  years  in  convict  garb,  on 
convict's  fare,  doing  convict's  work.  And  when  you  come  out  again, 
not  a  man  in  all  the  world  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and  call  you 
friend !     Do  you  tremble  ?' 

He  certainly  did  not.  His  face  was  pained,  but  not  terrified* 
His  look  was  troubled,  but  not  with  fear. 
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*  Why  should  I  tremble  ?'  he  asked,  smiling.  '  Yon  belieye  that 
your  case  has  no  flaw.* 

*  Flaw  ?*  she  cried  quickly.  *  What  flaw  can  it  have  ?  When  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  spent  weeks  in  following  it  up,  step  by  step, 
writing  it  out,  getting  my  documents  in  order.  Why,  man,  to  gain 
more  time  I  have  even  abstained  from  the  weekday  services  in  the 
chapel  !* 

'  Beally !'  he  murmured,  smiling.     '  Such  devotion — ' 

*  Miserable  man  !'  She  drew  herself  erect,  and  shook  her  finger 
with  extended  arm — an  attitude  worthy  of  Rachel.  *  Miserable 
man  !  You  are  trembling  on  the  verge  of  dishonour  and  shame ! 
A  prison's  doors  are  opening  to  you  !  And  you  dare  to  scofif  and 
sneer  !  I  will  have  no  mercy  on  you,  because  of  my  sister,  whom 
you  wiled  away  from  me ;  because  of  the  cruelty  which  killed  her ; 
because  of  the  forgery  of  these  drafts — you  and  no  other !  O 
hypocrite !' 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence  begun  so  well.  Her  wrath 
overpowered  her. 

'Come,'  he  said;  'I  am  wrong  to  take  that  tone  with  yon. 
You  are  right  to  be  angry ;  you  are  not  right  in  one  or  two  other 
points.  There  are  things — shall  I  call  them  extenuating  circum- 
stances ?  No,  they  are  facts  of  which  you  are  ignorant,  which  make 
it  most  important  that  this  matter  should  proceed  no  farther.' 

'  Facts,  indeed  !  What  facts  other  than  those  I  know  ?  As  if 
they  were  not  sufficient !' 

*  They  are  sufficient  in  themselves ;  but  there  are  other  things. 
I  will  tell  you  what  they  are,  if — ' 

*  If  what  ?'     Because  he  hesitated. 

*  If  you  will  destroy  those — those  forged  drafts  first.  Miss 
Nethersole,  I  implore  you  to  pause  before  you  proceed  in  a  case 
which  on  your  side  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  than  pure  revenge. 
Believe  me,  it  is  a  revenge  which  will  recoil  on  your  own  head — ^your 
own,  mind — in  a  way  of  which  you  know  and  suspect  nothing. 
Destroy  those  forgeries,  and  I  will  tell  you  all.' 

She  stared  at  him,  taken  altogether  aback  by  an  appeal  which 
contained  a  threat.  Was  there  anything  she  had  overlooked  ?  No, 
there  could  be  nothing.  It  was  a  miserable  subterfuge  to  deceive 
her  and  stay  further  proceedings.  She  set  her  lips  firm,  and 
answered  nothing. 

*  It  is  for  others'  sake,  Miss  Nethersole,  that  I  plead.  Destroy 
those  papers.     Do  not  confound  human  revenge  with  divine  justice.' 

'  I  am  the  Instrument,'  she  repeated,  hard  and  stem.  *  I  will 
pursue  this  matter  to  your  ruin  or  your  death.  I  am  appointed  to 
this  work.' 

*  Will  nothing  move  you  ?'  he  asked.     '  Will  no  assurances  be 
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belieyed  ?  Miss  Nethersole,  I  swear  to  yon,  by  all  that  I  hold  most 
sacred,  that  if  yon  take  this  case  before  a  court  of  law  you  will 
repent,  and  go  in  mourning  all  the  days  of  your  life.' 

'  I  have  no  choice/  she  said  coldly.  '  As  the  Instrument,  I  do 
not  move — I  am  moved.' 

'  I  give  you  till  to-morrow  morning  to  think  about  it/  said  the 
man.  '  If  I  do  not  hear  to-morrow  morning  that  you  have  aban- 
doned your  purpose,  I,  too,  must  take  my  steps ;  and  I  venture  to 
promise  that  you  will  never  recover  the  surprise  of  those  steps,  and 
that  you  will  rue  the  day  so  long  as  you  live.' 

'  My  purpose  is  decided,'  she  said.  '  The  way  before  me  is 
Tery  clear.  What  may  follow  after,  it  is  not  for  me,  a  blind  mortal, 
to  inquire.     I  follow  up  this  forgery  to  your  ruin  or  your  death.' 

'  To  my  ruin  or  my  death,'  he  repeated,  rising  from  his  chair. 
'  So  be  it.     You  have,  I  believe,  told  me  all  you  came  to  tell  ?* 

'  I  have.' 

'In  that  case,  Miss  Nethersole,  our  interview  may  be  con- 
cliided.' 

*  When  next  I  see  you,  Anthony  Hamblin,'  she  said,  drawing 
on  her  glove,  and  shutting  up  her  black  bag  with  a  snap,  '  you  will 
be  in  the  dock  as  a  prisoner.  I  shall  be  in  the  witness-box  giving 
eTidence.' 

He  shook  his  head,  and  laughed.  Yes ;  the  man  actually 
langhed,  to  her  unbounded  indignation  and  astonishment. 

*  Your  revengeful  spirit,'  he  said,  '  will  not  have  that  satisfac- 
tion.    Allow  me  to  wish  you  good-night.' 

He  opened  the  door.  As  she  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  hall,, 
adjusting  her  shawl,  the  voices  of  the  young  singers  in  the  drawing- 
room  broke  ont  fresh  and  clear. 

'  Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true  !* 

'Some  of  those  are  your  children,  perhaps,'  she  said,  with  a 
malignant  smile.  *  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  My  sister's  wrong  sliall 
be  upon  you  and  yours  like  a  scourge  of  scorpions.' 

She  stepped  out,  and  left  him  standing  at  the  open  doorway. 
The  cold  wind  beat  furiously  upon  his  bare  head,  driving  the  frozen 
snow  upon  his  face  and  great  brown  beard.  He  took  no  heed  for 
a  while.  When  he  shut  the  door  his  eyes  were  swollen  with  an 
unwonted  tear. 

'  Poor  Alison !'  he  sighed.  '  Poor  child !  Must  she,  then, 
learn  all?' 


TIME. 

I. 

Of  Time  what  may  a  poet  sing, 

Who  sees  his  seasons  come  and  go 

With  heart  that  falters  and- eyes  askance? 

Who  reads  with  sad  prophetic  glance 
The  pitiful  tale  of  the  dead  rose-garden. 
All  folded  away  in  the  hnds  of  the  spring, 
And  dreams,  awake,  of  the  summer  glow, 
Whilst  snow-flakes  fall,  and  whilst  hoar-frosts  harden. 

Yet  hopes  for  nothing  from  change  or  chance, — 
How  may  a  poet  sing,  and  know  ? 

II. 

liOt  him  rise  and  tune  to  a  mingled  measure. 

Blood  and  roses  alike  bloom  red — 
Pleasure  in  pain,  and  pain  in  pleasure — 

Bitter  the  hunger,  and  bitter  the  bread ! 
Time  will  tarnish  a  tawdry  treasure. 

Turn  gold  to  silver,  and  silver  to  lead ; 
itise  up  and  tune  to  a  mingled  measure : 

Of  Time,  our  master,  what  may  be  said  ? 

III. 

3oy  and  girl,  we  have  played  together. 

Hearts  in  slumber,  and  heads  in  air- 
Maiden  trim  with  the  floating  feather. 

Sailor-lad  with  a  future  cleai*, 
Snatching  a  kiss  as  he  climbed  the  stair — 
('  £iss  me,'  he  said,  on  the  twilight  stair, 

Half  for  pastime,  and  half  in  sorrow) — 
Sailor-lad,  that  would  sail  to-morrow 

Out  to  the  uttermost  hemisphere. 
A  few  hot  tears,  and  a  lock  of  hair. 
And  a  widowed  heart  in  the  summer  weather, 

A  widowed  heart  for  the  half  of  a  year. 
And  the  satisfied  sense  of  a  secret  care, 

Whilst  squirrels  were  sporting  and  thrushes  sung. 
And  the  old  folks  whispered  and  gossipped  together. 

Each  one  snug  in  an  easy-chair, 

And  murmured  low,  '  Beware,  beware ! 

Not  a  word  of  this,  lest  the  child  should  hear ;' 

Heart  of  my  heart !  it  was  good  to  be  young  ! 
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IV. 

Good  ships  have  foundered  the  whole  world  over, 

For  the  sea  is  a  grave,  and  some  hearts  are  sore 
For  stately  ship  and  for  sailor-lover 

That  never  again  come  back  to  the  shore. 
Bat  the  maid  is  a  bride,  and  the  bride  a  mother, 

Bad,  and  blossom,  and  blown-oat  flow'r. 
And  the  new-bom  lives,  one  after  another, 

Are  a-dance,  like  motes,  in  the  sanlit  hoar  ; 
Bat  the  two  armchairs  stand  there  as  witness, 

Thoagh  the  babes  and  the  sacklings  clamber  and  crow : 
*  'Tis  the  natore  of  all  things  in  their  fitness — 

Thej  were  both  of  them  old,  it  was  time  they  shoald  go/ 

V. 

Bat  we — ^we  are  yoong,  we  have  time  to  linger 

By  pleasant  pathways  from  Yale  to  Jane, 
So  never  heed  Time,  with  his  warning  finger 
And  shifting  glass ;  for  it  is  bat  noon ! 
So  pipe  and  sing  to  a  blithesome  tane, 
Thoagh  it  be  as  the  song  of  the  wandering  singer. 
Who  loiters  awhile,  bat  who  does  not  stay ; 

Or  the  fatal  vow  of  the  faithless  lover. 
Who  loves,  and  kisses,  and  rides  away  ; 
Or  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  trilling  in  May, 

Or  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  hid  in  the  clover. 
That  wists  not  when  they  will  mow  the  hay, 

Nor  knows  when  the  nightingale's  singing  is  over. 

VI. 

Yet  were  it  well  that  these  shoald  know  ? 
A  sorry  world  if  all  were  wise — 

If  all  life's  finger-posts  were  plain. 
And  all  the  blind  coald  find  their  eyes 
To  see  that  Wisdom's  self  is  vain ! 
Nay,  let  the  hoar  onchallenged  go, 
For  wisdom  cometh  anaware. 

When,  coy  at  first,  as  violet  hidden. 
Or  gaest,  anto  the  feast  anbidden. 
Time's  messenger,  the  silver  hair. 

Glistens  alike  in  brown  and  gold. 
Alas,  old  friend,  are  the  sands  so  low  ? 
Alas,  my  love,  it  is  even  so  !  .  .  .  . 

And  can  it  be  that  we  too  are  old  ? 
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VII. 


Yea,  sit  we  down  in  the  old  folks*  chair. 

And  watch  we  the  little  ones  crow  and  clamber ; 
We  have  woven  yew-garlands  for  snnny  hair, 

And  put  out  the  lights  in  the  bridal  chamber ; 
And  hand  in  hand,  and  with  dimming  eyes 
Wait  we,  and  watch  in  the  dusk  together. 
0  love,  my  love  of  the  summer  weather. 
Heart  of  my  heart,  who  wert  once  so  fair ! 

No  more  of  toiling,  no  more  of  spinning, 
No  more  heart-beatings,  no  more  surprise ; 

For  the  end  is  foreseen  from  the  first  beginning. 
The  castle  is  fall'n  ere  its  turrets  rise — 
Ah,  love,  my  love,  it  is  sad  to  be  wise ! 

vin. 

But  Time,  our  master,  stands  winged  and  hoary. 
And  seeming  to  smile  as  he  whets  his  blade ; 
Whilst  Love  is  whispering  the  same  old  story. 
And  Hope  seems  shrinking  and  half  afraid ; 
For  of  these  the  measure  of  youth  is  made. 
And  the  measure  of  pleasure,  the  measure  of  glory 

Which  is  meted  out  to  a  human  lot ; 
And  so  on  to  the  end  (and  the  end  draws  nearer), 
When  our  souls  may  be  freer,  our  senses  clearer 

('Tis  an  old-world  creed  which  is  nigh  forgot), 
When  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  may  waken  in  wonder. 
And  the  hearts  may  be  joined  that  were  riven  asunder, 
And  Time  and  Love  shall  be  merged — in  what  ? 

VIOLET  FAKB. 


TOILERS  IN  FIELD  AND  FACTORY. 

By  oub  Special  Commissioxer. 


No.  I.  Exodus. 
It  was  Arctic  weather  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  the  month  of 
January  in  this  present  year.  A  thinly-powdered  snow,  like  the 
frost  on  the  figures  of  a  Twelfth-night  cake,  lay  adust  on  the  rich 
brown  earth  of  the  hop-fields.  The  tall  hop-poles  stacked  about 
the  fields  suggested  the  notion  of  a  vast  encampment  deserted  by 
its  troops.  The  cowls  and  sloping  sides  of  the  local  '  oasts*  pre- 
sented to  fancy  the  vision  of  a  Brobdingnagian  monastic  priesthood 
turned  oat  of  house  and  home,  and  grown  stony  with  the  cold. 
The  fields  were  empty  and  silent,  and  in  the  distance  Canterbury 
Cathedral  lifted  its  towers  into  the  blue,  and  ofifered  a  quiet  invita- 
tion firom  these  lonely  spaces.  As  I  moved  forward  to  accept  that 
silent  call,  I  came  upon  an  aged  man,  who  stood  at  the  edge  of 
a  forest  of  bare  hop-poles,  looking  idly  down  their  geometrical  per- 
spectives. The  old  man,  though  bent,  was  sturdy.  His  hands  and  his 
&ce  were  gnarled  with  years  and  weather,  and  his  cheek  was  streaked 
with  rose,  like  the  skin  of  a  ripe  apple.  There  was  a  certain  dull 
dignity  about  him — I  cannot  describe  it  better — which  I  have  found 
not  uncommon  amongst  the  more  elderly  workers  in  the  fields,  and 
a  certain  bowed  sadness  with  it  which  enlisted  liking  and  respect. 

He  gave  me  a  cheerful  '  Good-day'  in  answer  to  my  salutation, 
and  we  fell  into  talk  together.  I  ofiered  the  very  obvious  statement 
that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  being  done  there.  '  ](To,'  he  said, 
'  veiy  little ;  more  the  pity. '  I  supposed  the  men  were  on  strike.  '  No, ' 
he  answered,  *  not  on  strike.  Locked  out.'  What  was  the  difierence 
between  being  locked  out  and  being  on  strike?  The  aged  man 
paused  on  his  staff  to  accost  me,  and  said  he  didn't  rightly  know. 
But  how  he  looked  at  it  was  this.  When  the  men  wanted  more 
wages,  and  the  masters  wouldn't  give  it,  and  the  men  stood  out  for 
it,  then  it  was  a  strike.  When  the  masters  wanted  to  drop  the 
men's  wages,  and  the  men  wouldn't  stand  it,  and  the  masters 
wouldn't  give  more,  why  then  they  were  locked  out.  Was  he 
locked  out?  Why,  yes,  he  was,  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of 
reservation  in  his  air,  as  though  he  were  not  altogether  sure,  and 
would  rather  not  commit  himself.  The  amount  in  dispute  in  his 
case  was  eighteenpence  a  week.  He  believed  it  was  less  with 
some  and  more  with  others.     Was  it  worth  while,  I  asked  him,  to 
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stand  out  for  that  ?  *  Ah,'  he  said,  gravely  plodding  along  beside 
me,  '  eighteenpence  is  the  price  of  a  qnarter-bushel  o'  wheat. 
That's  how  we  look  at  it.  It  ud  pay  a  man's  rent,  nigh  on, 
eighteenpence  a  week  nd.  Why,  it  don't  cost  me  that  for  firing.' 
Eighteenpence  a  week  began  to  take  an  aspect  of  importance.  Bat 
had  not  the  farmers  lost  money  lately  ?  Conld  they  afford  to  pay 
more  than  they  offered  ?  He  shook  his  head,  and  turning  on  me 
with  a  slow  and  bovine  observation,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  give 
me  his  confidence  or  not,  he  said,  with  great  seriousness,  that  times 
was  changed,  and  folks  changed  with  'em.  How  changed?  He 
shook  his  head  again.  '  They  lives  more  expensive  and  extravagant. 
They  holds  their  heads  higher.  It's  been  a  rare  time  for  getting  on 
since  I  remember.  Look  at  the  town  there.  Everybody's  got  on 
besides  we.'  Meaning  the  agricultural  labourers?  'Yes.  The 
labourers  is  where  they  allays  was.  Everybody  else  is  got  on  like, 
and  lives  more  expensive  and  extravagant ;  all  but  the  labourers.' 

But  surely,  I  reminded  him,  he  must  be  able  to  remember  &r 
worse  times  than  this — when  he  was  a  boy,  for  instance  ?  Well,  yes, 
he  admitted,  with  a  slow  and  thoughtful  gravity,  he  was  old  enough 
to  remember  when  Boneyparty  died.  Bread  was  dear  and  wages  was 
low,  but  that  was  along  of  the  war  and  the  corn-laws,  and  made 
no  sort  of  count  with  these  times.  He  stopped  to  fill  his  pipe, 
and  told  me,  whilst  he  fumbled  over  my  tobacco-pouch,  with  his 
stick  under  one  arm,  that  to  his  mind  England  was  over-growed, 
and  it  was  no  sort  o'  good  for  a  working-man  to  think  of  staying  in 
it — not  if  he  wanted  to  be  better  off  than  his  father  had  been  before 
him.  Striving  to  test  the  old  man's  political  economics,  I  asked 
him  why  a  man  should  wish  to  be  better  off  than  his  father  had 
been.  He  smiled  quietly  at  this,  and  shook  his  head,  like  the 
rural  philosopher  he  was.  *  Don't  you  think,  sir,  as  you'd  better 
ax  my  master  that  afore  you  axes  me  ?'  I  persisted  there  must 
always  be  master  and  servant,  labourer  and  farmer.  'Ah,'  he 
answered,  '  but  you  mustn't  tell  me  as  us  can't  have  a  shout  for  it, 
about  who's  a-going  to  be  man  and  whose  a-going  to  be  master.' 
Ay,  but  how  about  his  pastors  and  masters,  and  the  place  to 
which  it  pleased  Providence  to  call  him  ?  He  smiled  again,  half  in 
enjoyment  of  his  pipe,  I  fancy,  and  half  in  enjoyment  of  his 
rejoinder.  '  It's  a-pleasing  Providence  to  call  one  o'  my  sons  to 
Noo  Zealand  nex'  week.  He'll  have  his  opportoonity  theer  as  he 
can't  get  it  here,  never.  England's  over-growed.  No.  I  don't 
say  it's  nobody's  fault  particular.  The  country's  over-growed. 
I've  been  working  on  the  land  fifty  year,  and  wheer  am  I  now  ? 
I'm  a  working  on  the  land  now,  or  leastways  I  should  be  if  I  wasn't 
locked  off  of  it.'  Was  he  himself,  I  asked,  going  to  New  Zealand? 
'  No,  sir,'  he  answered ;  '  I  be  too  old.     I've  got  one  son  theer,  as 
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went  oat  a-emigrating  fonr  year  ago.  An'  I've  got  another  as  is 
going  along  with  Mr.  Simmons  nex'  week — him  and  his  wife.  No, 
sir,  I  sha'n't  attempt  for  to  go  out  theer  after  'em,  not  at  my  time 
o'  hfe.  I  shall  put  my  old  bones  down  in  my  own-bom  parish,  I 
shall.'  I  am  not  willingly  unmindful  of  the  home-made  pathos 
of  these  people,  who  never  read  one  sentence  of  sentiment  in 
their  lives,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  all  written  poetry  outside  Bible 
and  Hymnal  and  Church-service.  Yet  I  ventured  to  follow  my 
companion's  thoughts  a  little  further.  It  was  hard,  I  said,  to 
part  with  his  children.  He  smiled  again  slowly — a  ruminant 
smile,  as  if  a  bullock  should  unbend  from  his  common  gravity. 
'  He  ain't  no  chicken,  my  son  ain't.  He  can  take  care  o'  /limself.' 
We  came  together  to  the  old  man's  house,  one  of  three  cottages, 
built  of  mellow  brick  and  cloaked  in  the  upper  part  with  wood  after 
the  quaint  architectural  fashion  of  the  county.  It  had  a  little 
garden,  then  frost-bound  and  powdered  lightly  with  thin  snow,  but 
looking  orderly,  and  as  if  it  could  be  prosperous  in  the  more  genial 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  kitchen  sat  an  old  woman,  beside  a 
small  bat  sufficient  fire,  clicking  a  set  of  knitting-needles.  In  a 
recess,  against  the  whitewashed  wall,  with  an  old  copy  of  the 
South-Eastern  Gazette  between  it  and  the  whitewash,  hung  a  part 
of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  with  a  bit  of  lath  to  keep  the  string  which  sup- 
ported it  from  slipping.  The  unclothed  deal  table  with  its  red  legs 
was  as  clean  as  the  snow  which  lay  upon  the  fields  outside,  and  the 
floor  and  the  walls  and  the  hearthstone,  and  the  one  tin  candle- 
stick which,  side  by  side  with  a  great  lump  of  rock-glass,  ornamented 
the  mantelpiece,  were  as  clean  as  the  table.  The  old  woman 
dusted  a  chair  for  me,  and  would  not  sit  down  again  until  I  was 
seated.  The  old  man  and  I  resumed  our  talk,  and  at  the  first 
mention  of  New  Zealand  his  wife  stopped  the  knitting-needles,  above 
a  pendent  half-yard  of  gray  stocking,  and  asked  if  I  had  been  there. 
I  answered  '  No,'  and  then  she  questioned  me  as  to  what  I  knew 
about  it.  When  I  had  sufficiently  exposed  my  ignorance  to  myself, 
and  had  told  her  what  little  I  could,  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said 
she  hoped  the  poor  creeturs  'nd  do  well  there.  She  didn't  know 
^gb%>  80  she  said,  poor  soul,  about  Mr.  Simmons ;  and  I  believe 
that  if  anybody  had  assured  her  that  the  purpose  of  the  Union 
Secretary  was  to  sink  the  emigrating  five  hundred  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  she  would  have  gone  off  on  foot  to  Biddenden  at  once,  to 
warn  her  son  against  him.  Some  folks  said,  so  she  told  me,  that 
Ur.  Simmons  sold  the  men  and  women  he  took  out ;  but  I  dismissed 
that  preposterous  trouble.  Like  a  woman — always  more  open  to 
religious  comfort  than  a  man — she  laid  bare  the  simple  hopes  she 
had  of  seeing  George  again,  '  in  Canaan,'  which  was  evidently  a 
much  more  real  place  to  her  than  New  Zealand.     There  occurred 
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to  mo  some  memorable  words :  '  My  household  gods  plant  a  ter- 
rible fixed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They  do  not 
willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.'  It  became,  in  the  face  of  this  one 
old  woman's  homely  troubled  faith  and  tears,  not  altogether  easy 
to  think  that  a  wroug-headed  system,  or  a  charlatan's  meddling,  or 
an  unavoidable  fate  was  bringing  about  this  Exodus  from  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  grieving  five  hundred  households.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  be  England's  trouble  yet,  as  well  as  a  mere  household 
sorrow ;  and  it  behoves  all  concerned  to  think  very  honestly  which 
of  those  three  causes  has  sent  the  Kentish  agitators'  boasted  eight 
thousand  from  English  shores.  Mr.  Simmons,  editor  of  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  Times,  and  General  Secretary  of  the  Labourers'  Union, 
charges  the  Exodus  to  the  wrong- headedness  of  the  farmers  and 
landlords;  the  farmers  and  landlords  for  the  most  part  chaise 
it  to  the  interested  meddling  of  Mr.  Simmons ;  and  some  political 
economists  go  with  my  old  labourer  in  the  belief  that  '  this  country 
is  over-growed.' 

Before  I  left  the  old  labourer,  I  got  from  him  his  son's  name 
and  address ;  and  finding  that  *  George'  lived  in  a  part  of  the  county 
which  I  was  bound  to  visit,  I  made  a  note  of  him,  and  in  due  time 
called  upon  him.  On  the  night  on  which  I  drove  over  from  Head- 
corn,  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground  and  made  heavy  going  for 
the  horses,  and  the  snow  came  down  like  a  cloud  and  made  it  rather 
cold  going  for  the  outside  passengers.  My  fellow-outsider  and  I 
met  at  the  Railway  Inn  and  waited  for  the  coach  together,  and  fell 
into  talk  about  the  strike.  That  was  the  title  he  gave  it.  '  Call 
it  a  lock-out,  if  you  like.  I  call  it  a  strike,  and  I  call  it  a  criminal 
folly  too.  I  know  three  men  in  the  county  who've  gone  bankrupt 
this  year.  I'm  living  on  my  own  means  now,  and  farming  at  a  loss. 
I  don't  believe  a  man  in  Kent  has  made  farming  pay  this  three 
years.  As  for  the  men,  they  never  were  so  well  off  in  this  world 
SB  they  are  in  Kent  this  minute.  Why.  only  nine  or  ten  years  ago, 
they  used  to  have  to  put  in  three  days'  work  and  a  half  to  get  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.  They  can  earn  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  two 
days  now.'  A  trifle  of  exaggeration  there,  I  ventured  to  hint. 
'  Well,  that's  putting  it  roughly.  Say  two  days  and  a  half.  At 
that  rate  five  days'  work  a  week  produces  as  much  food  as  seven 
days  could  have  done  ten  years  ago.  Now  look  you,  my  rent  hasn't 
been  changed  for  eighty  years — ^rent  of  my  farm,  I  mean — ^good  years 
and  bad  years  have  been  all  one  to  the  landlord.  With  good  years 
I  launched  out  a  bit.  Now  I've  got  to  draw  my  horns  in  and 
retrench.  The  talk  about  agricultural  distress  and  agricultural 
wages  is  enough  to  make  a  man  sick  if  he  knows  anything  about 
the  question.  Look  at  my  carter  now.  I  pay  him  seventeen 
shillings  a-week.     He  lives  rent  free  with  his  bit  of  garden^  and 
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I  give  him  manure  for  his  garden,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.'  I 
made  some  timid  overture  towards  the  discovery  of  what  '  all  that 
sort  of  thing'  might  include ;  but  my  interlocutor  was  in  a  great 
heat  by  this  time,  and  anathematised  agricultural  discontent  with 
great  fluency  until  the  coach  came,  when  he  mounted,  and  took 
refuge  from  the  storm  in  silence  and  an  enormous  muffler. 

I  had  a  talk  with  the  driver  of  the  coach,  to  whom  I  appealed 
as  an  unprejudiced  observer ;  but  beyond  the  statement  of  his  own 
grievances  I  secured  nothing  by  that  motion.  '  /  be  bad  enough 
off  for  anything,'  said  this  unprejudiced  observer;  and  beyond  that 
hypothesis,  and  a  fluent  and  discursive  enlargement  upon  it,  he 
declined  to  venture,  until  the  coach  stopped,  when  he  oflered  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  hint,  in  the  observation  that  '  this  was  the  sort  o' 
night  when  a  drop  o'  summat  warm  'udn't  hurt  a  man,  by  George !' 

I  found  the  intending  emigrant  next  morning  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  straggling  village,  and  found  him  as  ready  to 
talk  as  any  man  I  ever  met.  He  knew  all  about  New  Zealand,  and 
had  recent  letters  from  his  brother  there,  painting  all  things  conleur 
de  rose.  I  had  not  talked  with  him  long  before  I  discovered  that 
he  was  a  .democrat  with  very  decided  political  ideas.  He  had  had 
some  schooling,  and  read  the  papers.  I  think  I  could  even  name 
the  particular  weekly  print  he  favoured.  I  have  seen  much  matter 
in  its  columns  in  my  time  of  which  his  speech  reminded  me.  He 
was  dead  set  against  what  he  described  as  the  Holy  Garchy  of  the 
landlords.  *  The  farmers  think  as  they  can  crush  the  Union  ;  but 
they'll  find  their  mistake  out  afore  long.  They'll  find  out  as  the 
Union'll  crush  them.'  Then  what  would  happen  ?  Why  then 
they'd  come  to  their  senses.  But  if  all  the  farmers  were  crushed, 
who  would  employ  the  agricultural  labourers  ?  0,  the  land  would 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  men  would  farm  for  them- 
selves. *  We  shall  have  to  learn  cooperation,  sir.  If  the  governing 
classes  only  acted  fair,  there'd  be  no  need  for  anybody  to  emigrate. 
There's  land  enough,  and  more  than  land  enough,  to  keep  all  the 
men  in  England.  Look  at  the  wastes  as  your  lords  and  dukes 
keeps  to  shoot  over.  Why,  pretty  near  every  bird  they  shoot  robs 
one  man  of  his  plot  o'  ground.  Look  at  the  Prince  o'  Wales,  and 
what  he  does  for  a  living.  Look  at  the  Civil  List,  and  the  people 
as  lives  on  the  poor.  0  yes ;  England's  a  very  good  place  for  a 
man  as  has  got  a  park  to  live  in ;  but  it's  no  place  for  a  poor  man, 
sir,  as  is  a  bit  handy  with  his  hands  and  wants  to  get  on  in  life.  It 
ain't  the  farmers'  fault  so  much  as  it  is  the  landlords'  and  the 
governing  classes'.  Why,  look  about  here.  Look  at  Lord  Holmes- 
dale,  the  biggest  landlord  in  Kent,  drawing  thousands  an'  thousands 
a  year  out  o'  the  land.  We've  had  bad  years  here ;  but  do  you 
think  as  my  lord's  took  a  penny  off  the  farmers'  rents  ?     Not  he ; 
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nor  wouldn't.  Gatcli  him  at  it !  Catch  any  of  the  farmers  asking 
him !  They  know  better.  I  never  qaarrelled  with  my  bread-and- 
butter  here>  but  I  waited  for  my  chance  to  go  ;  and  now  I've  got  it, 
and  I'm  going.  There's  nothing  to  satisfy  a  man's  heart  in  this 
country.  You  can  grind,  grind,  grind,  while  the  drones  live  on  the 
sweat  of  your  brow,  and  tell  you  you're  lucky  when  the  parish  buries 
you.  I'm  going  to  a  country  wheer  I  can  hold  my  head  up  like  a 
man.'  And  so  on,  in  the  like  turgid  manner,  expressing  many 
deep-rooted  and  genuine  discontents.  '  Did  you  ever  see  'em  bleed 
a  horse  for  the  blind  staggers?  Well,  England's  got  the  blind 
staggers  now,  and  this  emigration's  a-bleeding  her.  It'll  cure  her. 
0,  never  you  fear,  it'll  cure  her ;  but  it'll  take  the  best  blood  out  of 
her.  Suppose  all  the  working  men  took  the  tip  and  emigrated, 
wheer  would  the  landlords  be  then,  with  their  Prince  o'  Wales — 
eh  ?'  And  so  on  again.  I  have  heard  many  scores  of  men  talking  in 
this  disloyal  and  passionate  strain  within  the  last  half  year.  I  have 
heard  many  hundreds  applaud  such  talk.  There  is  room  enough  in 
the  country  for  the  political  schoolmaster  to  move  in,  and  sulky  fire 
enough  for  this  man's  favourite  broadsheet  to  fan  to  dangerous  flame. 
He  came  to  a  milder  mood  after  a  time,  and  spoke  with  natural 
regret  about  parting  with  his  father  and  mother.  There  are  grave- 
yards in  Kent  and  Sussex  as  elsewhere ;  homesteads  endeared  by 
many  experiences ;  ties  of  country  and  kindred.  The  agricultural 
Briton  leaving  home — the  real  man,  that  is,  who  has  grit  in  him — 
makes  no  sentimental  proclamation  of  his  sorrow.  The  probabilities 
are  that  such  pathetics  as  must  find  a  way  out  of  him  will  come  forth 
clothed  with  curses,  and  that  his  favourite  substantive  will  be  used 
with  shocking  frequency.  I  confess  that  I  liked  this  man  the  better 
in  this  connection,  because  he  cursed  a  little  and  was  very  vulgar. 

I  asked  him  to  formulate  his  complaint.  He  had  his  formula 
ready,  and  it  came  to  this.  That  if  a  man  wanted  to  buy  a  bit 
of  land  in  England  he  had  to  pay  nearly  as  much  to  be  allowed 
to  buy  it  as  he  had  to  pay  for  the  land  itself.  That  if  he  got  the 
land  in  that  part  of  the  country,  either  for  his  own  or  by  rental,  it 
incurred  a  tithe ;  and  if  hops  were  grown  upon  it,  an  extraordinary 
tithe  of  eighteen  shillings  and  tenpence  an  acre.  That  this  tithe 
went  to  the  support  of  men  who  made  it  the  systematic  business  of 
their  lives  to  be  hard  and  oppressive  with  the  poor,  and  who,  when 
they  held  the  civil  power,  as  they  often  did,  exercised  it  with  a  cruel 
rigour.  That  freedom  of  speech  was  only  possible  to  him  at  his  own 
personal  peril ;  that  he  had  himself  sufifered  for  it  heavily ;  and  that, 
politically,  he  was  '  a  serf.'  That  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail, 
and  those  relating  to  the  transfer  of  land,  amounted  together  to  a 
dishonest  appropriation  of  his  birthright  as  a  man.  That  landlords 
preserved  game ;  and  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  killing  some- 
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thing,  kept  or  laid  bare  great  spaces  of  land,  and  so  crowded  poor 
men  oat  of  their  native  country.  He  wound  up  this  general  indict- 
ment by  a  quotation  from  Scripture :  '  Woe  unto  them  that  join 
house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.'  I  made  inquiries 
ahout  him  afterwards.  The  farmer  who  had  employed  him  until  the 
b^[inning  of  the  strike  summed  up  his  belief  in  him  thus :  *  He's  a 
pretty  goodish  man  to  have  about,  handy  and  sober  and  that,  but 
he's  a  wrong-headed  fool  of  a  fellow — Communist,  it's  my  belief.' 
To  this  the  farmer  added  that  '  live  and  let  live'  was  his  motto ; 
and  that  these  here  Radicals  was  radicalous.  Then,  in  the  belief 
that  he  had  made  a  pun,  the  farmer  blushed  and  chuckled,  and 
looked,  in  a  comfortable  self-gratulatory  way,  ashamed  of  himself. 

Getting  back  to  Canterbury,  and  there  putting  myself  into  the 
hands  of  a  clear-headed  young  gentleman  firom  the  northern  part  of 
this  island,  who  has  made  it  his  business  to  master  this  whole 
question  fi'om  his  own  standpoint,  I  was  conveyed  to  a  certain 
pnblic-house  in  that  venerable  city,  a  house  firom  the  whitewashed 
wall  whereof  a  very  flat  white  lion  glared  vaguely  on  the  street. 
This  house  was,  and  is,  the  rendezvous  of  the  locked-out  labourers 
in  that  part  of  the  county.  There  sat  on  the  table  in  the  common 
room  a  heavy-looking  man,  whose  clothes  wrinkled  upon  him  in  folds 
of  rhinoscenne  weight  and  thickness.  He  swung  his  corduroy  legs 
there  and  stared  with  a  disconsolate  face  into  an  empty  beer-mug. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  other  people  scattered  about  in  the  semi- 
darkness  of  the  place  ;  but  this  one  figure  was  in  broad  light,  and 
looked  remarkably  miserable.  Being  asked  if  he  would  drink,  the 
man  cheered  up;  and  having  been  suppUed,  entered  into  speech 
with  us.  Was  he  one  of  the  labourers  on  strike  ?  He  examined 
that  question  in  the  froth  on  the  top  of  his  mug ;  he  looked  for 
an  answer  to  it,  with  the  mug  at  his  lips,  on  the  ceiling.  He 
regarded  it  in  the  flake  of  froth  which  dripped  down  the  outside  of 
the  exhausted  measure.  He  threw  the  question  out  of  window,  and 
surveyed  it  with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  though  it  had  been  spread  on 
the  wall  opposite.  Then  he  rubbed  his  head  slowly,  as  if  to  excite  his 
intellectual  faculties  by  friction.  Finally  he  responded :  '  No,  I  bean't 
on  strike ;  I  be  locked-out,  I  be.'  Not  a  Kentish  man  evidently. 
His  tongue  bewrayeth  him.  *  What's  the  difier  betwigst  bein'  locked- 
ont  an'  bein'  on  the  strike  ?  Well — got  a  pipe  o'  bacca,  measter  ? — 
thenky  1 — ^I  doan't  muddle  about  them  things.'  Having  hard  times 
just  now  ?  *  Why,  no,  sir,  naht  particler.'  Getting  money  from 
the  fund,  perhaps  ?  '  Why,  yis,  but  naht  a  lot  o'  tiiat  noyther.' 
How  much  ?  He  extracted  an  answer  to  this  problem  by  dint  of 
rubbing  an  uplifted  eyebrow  with  his  thumb-nail.  *  Fifteen  bob  a 
wedc  strike-pay  we  gets.'     But  I  had  thought  he  was  not  on  strike.. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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He  held  ocular  consultation  with  the  authority  at  the  bottom  of  the 
empty  mug  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  came  down  upon  us  with 
the  aspect  of  one  who  elucidates.  '  That's  what  they  cahls  it — 
strike-pay.'  How  much,  I  asked  him,  would  he  be  able  to  earn  at 
work  ?  '  Why,  fifteen  bob  a  week,'  he  answered,  with  sulky  anger. 
Then  he  got  as  much  for  doing  nothing  as  he  could  get  for  working  ? 
'  No,  I  doan't;  I  gets  extras  when  I  be  at  work.'  How  much  in 
extras  ?  *  Well,  sir,  sometimes  us  gets  so  much  and  sometimes  us 
doesn't.'  Did  he  like  his  hoUday  ?  *  No,  I  doan't ;  my  hahnds  is 
empty.  I  wahnts  a  pick  or  a  shool  or  somethin'  for  to  put  into  'em. 
You  b'leeve  me,  sir,  us  is  reglar  mizzable.  Us  ain't  got  nothin'  to 
do.  Us  cahn't  fill  usses  hahnds,  an'  us  cahn't  drink  ahl  day, 
because  us  cahn't  afiard  it.'  More  pathetics.  It  bad  not  occurred 
to  me  until  now  that  these  people  did  not  in  some  measure  enjoy 
their  well-paid  idleness.  But  here  I  thought  on  the  blankness  of 
the  prospect.  No  chess,  no  billiards,  no  books,  no  journals,  no 
piano,  no  club,  no  conversation ;  nothing  to  think  about ;  nowhere 
to  go ;  nothing  to  do  ;  no  spare  money  to  spend.    A  blank  prospect ! 

We  fell  to  talk  about  the  country  and  its  interest^.  Was  there 
any  patriotism  extant  here  ?     Had  they  any  ill-will  to  England 

that  they  were  going  to  leave  her?     'England  be d  !'  said 

one,  and  the  others  raised  a  sjonpathetic  murmur.  '  Ah,'  said  a 
little  man  &om  the  comer,  with  a  sage  nod  of  the  head,  *  preaps 
they'll  be  a- wanting  us  to  fight  the  Roosians  by  and  by.'  Wdl, 
come  now,  he  surely  wouldn't  be  glad  of  that  ?  He  wouldn't  like 
to  see  his  own  side  beaten  ?  '  I  don't  say  as  I  should,'  he 
responded ;  '  leastways,  not  altogether.  But  it  nd  serve  'em  right 
to  get  a  licking  for  their  pains.  What  do  they  want  to  go  a-tuming 
the  Bone  and  Sinai  out  o'  the  country  for  ?'  ^Yho  was  to  blame 
for  that  ?  '  Why  not  us  bean't,'  said  the  heavy  man  who  sat  upon 
the  table.  'Nor  yet  the  farmers,'  said  a  third.  Who  then? 
*  Why  the  landlords,'  said  a  fourth  fi*om  a  dark  comer.  '  An'  the 
parsons,'  said  the  man  on  the  table,  launching  into  unreportable 
invective.  I  may  say  here,  generally,  that  I  have  found  the  men- 
tion of  a  parson  act  as  a  more  or  less  powerful  irritant  upon  the 
nerves  of  almost  all  the  agricultural  labourers  I  have  fi*eely  talked 
with.  Excepting  some  two  or  three  cases  in  which  clergymen  have 
misused  their  powers  as  guardians  of  the  poor  and  as  magistrates, 
I  am  without  reasons  for  this  curious  despite  and  hatred.  But 
that  it  does  exist,  I  know ;  and  it  is  a  matter  about  which  almost 
anybody  who  has  real  acquaintance  with  rural  life  will  talk,  with 
contrasted  sympathy  here  and  abhorrence  there. 

I  could  find  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  between  money  and  muscle,  no  sign  of  poverty  amidst  the 
labourers  of  Kent  and  Sussex.     Yet  to  the  eyes  of  the  intending 
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emigrants  and  many  others,  those  pleasant  counties  were  at  hest 
bat  a  sort  of  Goshen,  in  a  land  pitch-dark  elsewhere,  and  smitten 
— conld  yon  only  believe  the  delegates — with  more  and  heavier 
plagaes  than  Egypt  knew.  There  were  reasons  for  going  which  I 
have  had  no  time  to  indicate,  some  of  them  the  stupidest  Or  most 
trivial  imaginable.  But  whoever  thought  about  it  at  all  amongst 
the  emigrants  seemed  to  have  resolved  on  this  step  as  a  sort  of 
self-helpful  protest  against  the  land-laws  and  the  clergy.  Let  the 
delegates  say  what  they  will,  these  men  and  women  were  well-fed, 
well-housed,  well-clothed.  Few  need  fly  from  Kent  to  escape 
poverty,  of  the  grinding  hungry  sort  at  least ;  and  the  labourers  of 
the  west  would  think  Sussex  a  paradise. 

On  the  28th  of  January  last  departing  Israel  assembled  in 
^gypt)  and  met  its  Moses  at  the  Skating-Rink,  at  Maidstone.  At 
night  the  great  buUding  was  filled  with  a  moving  crowd  of  men  and 
women — for  the  most  part  intending  emigrants  and  their  friends. 
The  general  air  was  one  of  cheerful  alacrity.  The  first  tug  of 
parting  was  already  over,  and  the  last  was  waiting  at  Plymouth, 
with  the  big  ship  which  would  by  and  by  drop  down  into  unknown 
seas  with  half  this  crowd  in  company.  Strolling  through  the  place, 
reading  the  declamatory  banners,  and  catching  spoken  fragments  of 
hope,  and  good-bye,  and  brag,  and  despondency,  I  lighted  on  a 
chirpy  Uttle  man,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  fresh  comple:^ion,  and  a 
gorgeous  neckerchief  of  Turkey  red,  and  with  him  and  a  pale-fiGtced 
chum  of  his  struck  up  a  conversation.  There  was  a  hectic  cer- 
tainty of  success  expressed  in  the  little  man's  speech.  '  Yes,*  he 
said,  *  I'm  a-going  to  do  well  in  Noo  Zealun.  I  know  all  about 
plantations,  an'  I  shall  have  plantations  o'  my  own  in  a  'ear  or  two. 
It's  the  beautifuUest  work  as  is,  an'  I  know  all  about  it.  0  yes, 
I've  been  pretty  well  off  in  England,  but  I  shall  be  better  off  in 
Noo  Zealun.  I'll  tell  you  why.  I'm  a-going  there  to  shake 
weights  off  of  my  shoulders.  I'm  going  to  shake  the  Queen  off  of 
my  shoulders.  An'  the  Prince  o'  Wales.  An'  the  R'yal  Fam'ly. 
^  It*  the  Chancel  Thicks  Chequer'  (so he  named  that  high  functionary). 
*An'  the  Natiomal  Debt.  An'  the  tithes,  an'  the  taxes,  an'  the 
poor's  rates,  an'  the  parsons,  an'  the  wuU  lot  on  'em.  I'm  a-going 
to  start  fresh,  I  am.  No  fear  o'  me.  I  shall  be  all  right  in  Noo 
Zealun.'  'Let's  hope  so,'  said  the  pale-faced  chum.  'I  ought  to 
do  pretty  decent.  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  nigh  a'most  anythin'.' 
They  were  both  a  little  wistful,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  New 
Zealand  prospects  were  somewhat  nebulous  to  look  at. 

The  whole  meeting  held  but  little  anger  or  bitterness,  and  not 
one  sign  of  urgent  poverty.  The  old-fashioned  agricultural  dress 
was  no  more  to  be  seen  than  the  Adamic  fig-leaf.  The  m^i  wore 
tweed  or  broadcloth  coats,  and  the  women  had  each  some  copy  of 
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the  finenesses  of  the  town.  A  wonderful  collection  of  metaUic 
batterflies  and  beetles  might  haye  been  made  fix)m  their  bonnets. 
Bat  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  &ct  that  no  oat- 
ward  pressure  of  common  discomfort  had  brought  about  this  move- 
ment. -Not  even  the  inward  pressure  of  common  discontent  could 
alone  have  stirred  this  body  of  men  to  action.  Public  opinions  are 
not  available  as  motive  forces.  They  grease  the  wheel,  but  some 
notable  person  must  set  his  shoulder  to  it  and  keep  it  going. 
Here,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  notable  person  is  Mr.  Alfired 
Simmons.  This  man  has,  by  his  own  showing,  moved  the  wheel 
to  such  purpose  that  he  has  rolled  more  than  eight  thousand  people 
out  of  tiiis  country  to  look  for  a  better.  He  is  an  important 
factor  in  this  question,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  him. 
When  he  arose  to  address  the  assembly  at  the  Rink,  the  careless 
buzz  which  had  accompanied  the  other  speakers  ceased  at  once. 
The  scattered  crowd,  moving  in  vague  individual  orbits,  suddenly 
grew  compact  and  still.  The  deliverer  and  law-giver  had  his  last 
word  to  say  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
very  poor  last  word — an  egotistic  narrow-minded  talk.  It  was 
chiefly  about  himself  and  his  being  misrepresented.  He  prayed 
that  any  later  man  who  should  rise  up  to  do  good  to  the  people 
might  meet  more  Christian  charity  than  he  had  met  with.  The 
scoffers  say  that  Mr.  Simmons's  advocacy  has  made  him  well-to- 
do.  Mr.  Simmons  repudiated  with  scorn  the  allegation  that  he 
had  made  money  out  of  the  labourers.  Yet  rumour  credits  him 
with  some  advance  in  wealth  and  social  position  since  he  first 
xonsecrated  himself  to  his  present  office.  There  is  no  accusation 
in  this  common  belief.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire — 
occasionally.     Why  not  the  labourer's  advocate  ? 

Next  morning  the  little  Israel  marched  out  of  Egypt  with  bag 
.  and  baggage.  The  procession,  led  by  a  body  of  handbell-ringers, 
walked  to  the  station  amidst  multitudinous  farewells.  There  were 
good-lgres  of  all  sorts  at  the  railway  station.  There  were  good- 
byes said  by  parting  lovers  pretty  sure  to  meet  again,  and  lovers 
not  so  certain.  There  were  good-byes  of  old  folks  to  broad-built 
sons  and  daughters,  whom  they  would  see  no  more,  and  chubby 
grandchildren,  who  here  went  out  of  life  for  ever,  except  as  shadows. 
Father,  and  mother^  and  sturdy  chum ;  and  apple-cheeked  sweet- 
heart, heavy  with  much  weeping ;  and  long,  brown,  Sussex  furrow ; 
jmd  pleasant  orchard  of  old  Kent, — ^good-bye ! 

Do  these,  who  leave  us,  push  ungratefully  aside  the  motherly 
firms  of  the  land  which  nurtured  them,  and  would  fain  hold  them 
still  ?  Or  has  she  been  careless  of  their  well-being  ?  Or  has  her 
wide  bosom  no  longer  any  room  for  them  ?  These  questions  are 
the  legacy  the  emigrants  bequeath  us. 
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An  hour's  ride  from  New  York,  on  the  Pennsylyania  road,  and  the 
eYeniog  train  stops  at  Menlo  Park, — no  ancestral  domain,  with  its 
gnmd  oaks  and  towering  beeches,  bnt  a  new-looking  snbnrban 
hamlet,  with  a  dozen  or  so  commonplace  villas,  painted  a  dark 
chocolate,  a  sort  of  rus  in  urbe  for  middle-class  New  York  trades- 
men. The  long  string  of  unwieldy  cars  steams  away  into  the 
winter's  night,  and  leayes  you  standing  on  the  platform.  One  of 
the  villas  to  the  right  of  the  depot  is  Edison's  house ;  and  on  the 
left,  across  a  broad  meadow,  on  rising  ground,  is  a  long,  two-storied, 
wooden  building,  painted  white,  with  a  piazza  at  one  end.  This  is 
the  laboratory  of  the  'magician  of  the  nineteenth  century,'  as  his 
countrymen  love  to  call  him.  You  walk  over  the  crisp  frozen  path, 
just  sprinkled  with  newly-fallen  snow,  which  leads  to  the  place. 
Light  streams  from  every  window,  and  the  whir  of  machinery  in 
motion  inside  brings  back  for  a  moment,  like  a  breath  of  summer 
flowers,  a  silk-miU  in  a  far-off  Cheshire  town.  You  pass  up  the 
dark  stairs  and  enter  a  long  well-lighted  room,  fitted  at  intervals 
with  working  tables,  on  which  are  batteries,  retorts,  and  all  kinds  of 
strange-looking  apparatus.  The  walls  are  lined  with  shelves,  con- 
taining bottles  filled  with  chemicals,  and  the  whole  place  smells  like 
a  photographer's  sanctum.  About  a  dozen  plain-looking  mechanics 
are  engaged,  apparently  in  conducting  some  chemical  experiments. 
One  of  them  is  bending  over  a  number  of  lamps,  smoking  persist- 
ently for  all  they  are  worth.  He  is  a  slight  man,  seemingly  a  little 
over  thirty,  with  a  mop  of  dark  hair,  already  streaked  with  gray, 
which  hangs  tumbled  and  unkempt  over  his  forehead.  His  features 
are  large  and  prominent,  and,  but  for  the  wrinkles  into  which  they 
are  knit,  he  looks  quite  youthful.  His  hands  are  stained  with  acids, 
and  his  shabby  doUies  are  of  the  common  *  slop  make.'  He  glances 
hurriedly  at  the  letter  of  introduction  you  present.  The  dull-looking 
gray  eyes  brighten,  and  he  comes  back,  as  it  were,  from  some  far-off 
^on  of  thought  into  which  he  had  wandered,  with  a  cordial  smile 
of  welcome.  It  is  Edison  himself,  the  great  inventor  of  the  age. 
He  is  used  to  be  'interviewed.'  Excursion  trains  often  enough 
poor  their  hundreds  of  visitors  into  quiet  Menlo  Park  to  see  the 
P^  genius  at  home  ;  and  the  visit  of  one  unobtrusive  Englishman 
^  a  very  small  matter.  You  have  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  he  was 
doing  ^th  the  smoking  lamps.     He  was  in  the  first  stage  of  manu- 
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fjEtctnring  the  '  carbon  button/  made  from  compressed  smoke — that 
wonderfully  sensitiye  carbon  thermopile,  known  as  the  tasimeter, 
which,  incased  in  metal  sheaths,  and  attached  to  the  keel  of  a  ship, 
announces  the  approach  to  an  iceberg  miles  away,  thus  destroying 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  ocean  travelling.  It  will  measure 
the  heat  of  the  sun's  corona,  and  determine  the  temperature  of  a 
fixed  star. 

You  walk  with  Edison  round  the  room,  and  see  jumbled  together, 
like  80  much  lumber,  some  of  his  most  wonderful  inventions.  Here 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  known,  the  phonograph,  which 
registers,  by  slight  indentations  on  a  disc  of  tinfoil,  the  most  deli- 
cate intonations  of  the  human  voice.  You  remember  with  satisfac- 
tion that  future  generations  can  taste  the  genuine  Gladstone  claret, 
celebrated  for  its  acidity,  and  the  superb  Beaconsfield  vintages, 
including  the  famous  crii  of '78  (in  imperial  quarts  only),  renowned 
for  its  sparkle  and  bouquet;  that  pious  souls,  a  hundred  years  hence, 
may  be  edified  with  the  sulphureous  thunders  of  Spurgeon  or 
Beeoher;  that  all  time  may  listen  to  Moody  and  Sankey  as  they 
*  Hold  the  Fort,'  to  Patti's  pearly  notes,  and  Nilsson's  divine  song. 
Here,  too,  is  the  project  of  the  aerophone,  a  giant  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  voice-power,  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  Virgil's  fabled 
Cyclops.  You  think  what  a  boon  this  would  be  at  the  coming 
general  election.  A  candidate  for  the  borough  of  Lambeth  could 
mount  it  on  the  tower  of  the  church  by  the  archbishop's  palace,  and 
make  one  speech  answer  for  all  the  constituency*  This  wonderful 
instrument  acts  by  fluttering  the  valve  of  a  steam-jet,  which  carries 
the  tones  of  the  voice  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  and  is  designed  to 
shout  from  lighthouses  and  ships  at  sea.  Near  the  aerophone  are 
lying  the  disjecta  membra  of  what  looks  like  a  great  speaking- 
ijrumpet  and  two  ear-trumpets.  This  is  the  megaphone.  By  its 
help  two  persons  can  converse  at  a  distance  of  four  miles ;  but  it 
has  an  unhappy  trick,  at  present,  of  gathering  up  all  intermediate 
sounds.  Thus  two  lovers  separated  by  distance  might  find  their 
fond  vows  intermingled  with  the  amorous  croaking  of  the  frogs  in 
an  intervening  pond.  Here  is  a  talking-box,  there  a  bird  to  fly  a  thou- 
sand feet, — mere  playful  excrescences  of  inventive  genius.  Edison 
shows  you  a  new  system  of  telegraph-printing,  by  which  the  sender 
of  a  message  can  transmit  his  own  handwriting.  The  writing  is  in 
white  ink,  which  rises  in  strong  relief  on  the  paper.  These  are  only 
specimens  picked  up  at  random,  as  you  walk  round  his  laboratory. 

The  history  of  the  man  himself,  apart  from  the  marveUously- 
developed  faculty  of  discovery,  which  makes  him  stand  out  a  grand 
unapproachable  figure  among  the  crowd  of  eveiy-day  inventors,  is 
commonplace  enough.  He  was  bom  in  1847  of  humble  parentage — 
Dutch  on  the  mother's  side — at  Milan ;  not  the  marble  dty  which 
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sitB  qaeenlike  on  Lombardy's  beautifnl  plams,  bat  a  wretdhed  ItftUe 
«anal  Tillage  of  that  name  in  Ohio.  No  other  member  of  the  family 
has  shown  any  signs  of  remarkable  talent.  The  boy  himself  was 
one  of  those  shy  stndioas  little  fellows  who  shrink  from  the  mder 
play  of  their  companions.  At  ten  he  was  reading  Hume's  EngUmd, 
Gibbon's  Roine,  and  the  Penny  Cyclopadia.  At  twelve  he  began 
to  earn  his  living  as  a  train-boy  on  the  Qrand  Trunk  Railroad  of 
Canada  and  Central  Michigan,  one  of  those  peripatetic  nuisances 
on  the  American  cars,  who  combine,  with  a  legitimate  business  in 
the  daily  news,  a  usurious  trade  in  apples,  pea-nuts,  and  figs. 
But,  young  as  he  was,  the  boy  began  to  show  the  mettle  of  which 
he  was  made,  and  gave  promise  of  his  brilliant  future.  An  old 
ba^age-car  was  given  up  to  him  for  storing  his  wares.  By  making 
-friends  with  some  of  the  printers  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  into 
which  town  his  train  ran,  he  managed  to  buy  some  founts  of  old 
type,  and  started  the  Grand  Trunk  Herald^  a  weekly  sheet,  edited 
and  printed  by  himself  on  the  cars,  the  contributors  being  all  rail- 
way hands.  It  had  the  honour  of  being  specially  noticed  in  the 
Times,  to  which  some  English  traveller  sent  a  copy,  as  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  world  printed  in  a  railway  train.  The  young 
train-boy  combined  the  study  of  chemistry  with  the  pursuit  of 
journalism ;  but  a  bottle  of  phosphorus  happened  to  break  and  ignite 
one  day,  and  set  the  baggage-car  in  flames,  and  came  near  burning 
the  train  ;  whereupon  the  irate  conductor  hurled  chemicals,  printing- 
press,  and  all  out  of  window,  and  gave  the  editor  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Herald  a  good  thrashing.  This  unhappy  circumstance  led 
to  the  suspension  of  that  journal. 

Telegraphy  seems,  thus  early  in  his  life,  to  have  attracted 
young  Edison's  attention.  He  fitted  up  the  basement  of  his 
father's  house  with  telegraphic  wires,  using  in  the  batteries  stove- 
pipe wire,  old  bottles,  and  zinc,  which  friendly  urchins  purloined 
surreptitiously  from  under  their  domestic  kitchen  stoves,  and  retailed 
to  him  at  three  cents  a  pound.  His  passion  for  reading  stiU  con- 
tinued unabated.  He  conceived  the  strange  boyish  notion  of  read- 
ing all  through  the  *  Detroit  Free  Library,'  and  actually  succeeded 
in  wading  through  fifteen  feet  in  a  line,  including  such  books  as 
Newton's  Principia  and  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  The 
accident,  however,  of  his  saving  a  telegraph  operator's  child  from 
an  approaching  train  seems  to  have  been  the  turning-point  in  his 
career.  The  gratefril  father  taught  him  telegraphy.  His  histoiy 
for  the  next  few  years  was  still  one  of  apparent  failure.  His  erratic 
disposition  was  calling  him  irresistibly  to  one  new  pursuit  after 
another,  and  he  was  constanUy  being  dismissed  from  his  situations 
for  neglect  of  duty,  till,  somewhere  about  1868,  he  reached  New 
Toik,  the  great  loadstone  of  struggling  American  genius.     Here  a 
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piece  of  good  fortime  befell  him.  He  repaired  the  indicator  of  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Company,  and  invented  for  them  a  print^er  of  stock 
qnotations  in  nse  to  this  day,  and  in  the  mano&ctare  of  which  he, 
at  one  time,  employed  a  force  of  three  hmidred  men.  The  Western 
Telegraph  Company  took  him  np,  and  from  that  moment  his  success 
has  been  rapid  and  unbroken.  It  was  here  that  he  invented  what 
is  known  as  the  quadrupled  system — the  transmission  of  four  simul- 
taneous messages  by  one  wire,  through  the  division  of  the  electric 
current.  And  he  talks  hopefully  of  a  sextuplen.  He  has  spent 
400,000  dollars  in  the  last  few  years  in  experiments  and  researches, 
but  his  income  from  his  inventions  is  enormous.  The  Western 
Union  Company  paid  him  100,000  dollars  for  the  carbon  telephone, 
and  as  much  again  for  the  quadrupled  system.  He  is  the  ovmer  of 
ninety  patents  of  inventions,  and  receives  a  royalty  of  500  dollars 
a  week  for  the  exhibition  of  the  phonograph  alone. 

Edison's  domestic  life  even  is  tinged  with  the  colour  of  his 
ruling  passion,  telegraphy.  His  wife  was  a  lady  telegraph  operator, 
whose  soft  and  nimble  fingers  attracted  the  shy  student's  notice,  as 
she  worked  at  her  instrument.  And  two  of  the  little  ones  who 
crowd  on  to  his  knee  when  he  comes  home  from  work  are  named 
Dot  and  Dash,  after  the  letters  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet.  All  this 
he  tells  with  pleasant  unaffected  simplicity,  as  you  sit  with  him  far 
into  the  small  hours.  The  mechanics  have  long  left  the  building ; 
the  machinery  below  is  still,  as  Edison  talks  of  his  project  for  ilie 
new  instrument,  which  is  to  combine  the  telephone  to  transmit  the 
message,  the  phonograph  to  receive  it,  and  the  aerophone  to  pro- 
claim it  aloud.  Then  of  a  microphone  he  has  on  the  stocks,  which 
is  to  be  to  sound  what  the  microscope  is  to  sight,  and  will  enable  a 
whisper  to  be  heard  miles  distant.  He  has  a  scheme  for  heating 
as  well  as  lighting  great  cities  by  electricity,  and  looks  philosophi- 
cally at  the  exhaustion  of  coal-fields.  He  thinks  he  has  all  but 
invented  an  electric  wall-paper,  which  will  be  artistic  and  beautiful 
by  day,  and  light  the  room  by  night.  Conversation  by  wire  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact.  No  wonder  that  such  writers  as 
Victor  Hugo  and  Jules  Verne  are  his  favourite  authors,  some  of 
their  wild  flights  of  imagination  seeming  to  him  the  possibilities  of 
science. 

It  is  near  three  in  the  morning,  but  Edison  is  still  bright  as 
ever.  The  only  sign  of  his  constant  night  vigils  is  the  deathly 
pallor  of  his  &ce,  like  that  of  a  night-printer.  You  pass  out  with 
him  iuto  the  clear  frosty  air,  as  the  up-train  which  carries  you  home 
nears  the  station,  and  part  under  the  starlit  sky  from  the  great 
inventor,  who  is  destined  probably  to  make  the  application  of  steam 
to  motion,  and  of  electricity  to  the  instantaneous  transmission  of 
thought,  seem,  to  future  times,  mere  gropings  on  the  threshold  of 
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discoTerj.  Yon  fall  into  a  fitfnl  dreamy  slnmber  as  ihe  cars  bnmp 
along.  The  engine's  snort  becomes  a  stentorious  voice,  which  is 
calling  to  yon  from  far-off  lands  over  the  sea.  And  now  yon  are 
flying  through  space,  on  the  '  Grand  Aerial  Line/  New  York  and 
liondon  express,  and  yon  hear  the  ghostly  guard  call  out  the 
stations  as  you  pass,  'Banks  of  Newfoundland,  Bishop's  Light, 
Qneenstown,'  much  as  his  earthier  brother  of  the  Underground. 
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As  I  do  hear  the  passing  tramp  of  feet. 

And  low  faint  sounds  of  life  come  slowly  by, — 
The  roll  of  wheels,  a  few  words  that  I  try 

To  catch  and  cannot,  as  beyond  the  street 

I  hear  the  neighbours  call,  or  passing  greet 

The  loungers  leaning, — as  the  day-sounds  die — 
On  creaking  gates  that  stand  the  house-place  nigh. 

And  all  the  summer  scents  rise  deep  and  sweet — 

So  do  I  stand  outside,  and  try  to  gaze 

Between  the  bars  that  keep  our  God  away ; 

I  hear  the  creeds,  beclouded  in  a  maze. 

Passing  from  priest  to  man  each  Sabbath-day, 

And  like  a  child,  who  knows  not  what  it  prays, 
Without  the  sense,  I  catch  the  words  they  say. 

J.  E.  PANTON. 
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LuDWiG  BoERNE  Said  once,  with  reference  to  the  revolution  of  '89, 
'  One  man  only  might  have  prevented  it,  namely  Adam,  sappoeing 
that  he  had  been  drowned  previous  to  his  wedding.'  The  same 
remark  probably  holds  good  of  any  great  popular  movement,  and 
would  at  all  events  be  especially  applicable  to  the  revolution  of  March 
1871.  To  account  for  its  entangled  causes  and  its  dire  fatality 
would  be  to  recite  the  dark  list  of  unmitigated  sufferings  which 
concur  in  making  life  a  burden  to  such  a  large  proportion  of  a 
so-called  civilised  mankind ;  to  enter  at  full  into  the  natural  histoiy 
of  the  human  species ;  at  the  very  least  to  review  the  known  and 
untold  records  of  the  French  people.  There  is  not  a  social  outburst 
which  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  that  kind  of  harmless 
speculation,  a  trouble  which  the  good-natured  authors  might  as 
well  have  spared  to  themselves  and  the  public,  as  they  can  hardly 
hope  ever  to  have  exhausted  their  case ;  whilst  persons  of  the 
opposite  turn  of  mind  have  often  indulged  in  highly  virtuous  denun- 
ciations of  the  same  natural  phenomena,  who  might  as  well  brand 
the  passing  storm  or  inveigh  against  the  raging  wave. 

Such  hollow  declamation  will  at  least  here  be  dispensed  with. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  neither  to  explain  to  the  outsider  a 
political  earthquake,  which  needs  no  other  apology  than  its  veiy 
explosion,  nor  to  draw  a  fancy  sketch  of  its  future  consequences. 
In  its  growth,  particulars,  and  casualties,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  than  it  was.  The  reader  is  humbly  requested  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  city  of  two  million  men  does  not,  without  some 
show  of  reason,  rise  in  arms,  fight  for  nine  weeks  with  desperate 
energy,  and  leave  forty  thousand  corpses  under  the  ruins  of  a 
hundred  thoroughfares.  The  individual  opinion  of  the  writer  may 
be  that  the  revolution  of  '71  shall  be  ranked  by  history  second  to 
no  other,  both  in  importance  and  fecundity.  He  may  consider  it 
the  central  event  of  the  century.  He  certainly  holds  it  as  the 
solemn  initiation  of  the  fourth  (or  labouring)  estate  to  the  mystery 
of  power.  Those  wide  aspects  of  the  question,  however,  wSl  be 
left  aside. 

What  it  is  exclusively  intended  to  show  here  is  the  quaint  pro- 
cess through  which  the  vanquished,  the  massacred,  the  exiled  of 
that  political  struggle  have  turned  out  in  fact  its  moral  conquerors ; 
and  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  although  crushed  to  atoms  by  the 
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moQArchical  host  of  Yersailles,  has>  in  the  striciest  sense  of  the 
word,  sacceeded  in  founding  the  Bepnblic.  The  resalt  is  not  an 
unparalleled  one.  It  is  in  keeping,  rather,  with  the  historical  law 
which  has  so  many  a  time  absorbed  the  conquering  into  the  con- 
quered army.  Still,  in  the  present  instance,  that  result  has  been 
too  much  obscured  by  time-serving  pharisees  not  to  be  worthy  of  a 
strict  investigation,  and  this  will  be  attempted  in  as  impartial  a 
spirit  as  is  compatible  with  earnest  conviction. 

I.  Two  Frances. 

Pabis,  in  the  first  half  of  March  1871,  was  a  most  extraordi* 
nary  sight.  The  capital  of  pleasure  and  the  'cynosure  of  the 
world,'  now  a  prisoner  within  its  walls,  shaved  of  its  trees,  block- 
aded by  a  victorious  enemy,  and  hardly  breathing  after  the  supreme 
sufferings  of  a  siege ;  its  palaces  and  museums  still  wrapped  up 
in  sand-sacks,  its  roofs  shelled,  its  theatres  turned  into  ambu- 
lances ;  everywhere  the  traces  of  the  most  fearful  misery ;  hunger 
and  disease  at  every  story  of  its  houses ;  all  labour  and  business 
sospended  for  more  than  half  a  year ;  all  rents  due ;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  commercial  effects  unpaid ;  every  man  in  arms,  every 
woman  in  agonies  of  despair;  the  refugees  of  the  suburbs  still 
crowding  the  streets;  whole  families  living  or  rather  starving  on 
the  fifteenpence  a  day  allowed  to  each  National  Guard,  and  this 
miserable  pittance  threatened  with  suppression ;  the  regular  troops, 
deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  military  convention,  encamped  on  the 
squares ;  nearly  every  person  in  easy  circumstances  gone  out  in  a 
hmy  for  a  holiday  after  such  a  terrible  trial ;  every  politician  of  note 
departed  to  Bordeaux  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly ;  railways 
few,  telegraphs  slow,  hardly  any  regular  mails  as  yet ;  flour  and  meat 
snpplies  measured  with  a  scanty  hand  by  a  diffident  foe :  such  was 
in  broad  lines  the  material  situation.  Morally,  it  was  darker  still. 
A  patriotic  and  sensitive  population,  which  for  six  months  had 
trained  itself  in  the  expectation  of  a  desperate  effort  that  never 
came,  was  labouring  under  a  feeling  of  bitter  humiliation.  It  was 
as  if  it  had  been,  not  conquered,  but  cheated  into  defeat.  With 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  individually  its  very  best,  it  had 
not  even  been  granted  a  chance  of  fighting. 

Fancy  a  champion  who  had  prepared  himself,  for  twenty-six 
consecutive  weeks,  for  a  decisive  trial  of  strength,  and  who  was 
told  suddenly,  before  the  competition  began,  that  the  umpires 
had  agreed  to  award  the  prize  to  his  rival.  Suppose  the  prize 
is  the  national  honour,  five  milliards  of  money,  and  two  pro- 
^ces.  Multiply  that  man  by  three  hundred  thousand  odd  armed 
Tolnnteen.     Back  the  total  with  so  many  wives  who  during  the 
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same  space  haye  spent  their  days  and  nights  ankle-deep  in  the 
snoWy  on  a  file  at  the  door  of  a  shop,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
half  a  pound  of  horse-meat  or  straw-bread.     This  was  Paris. 

Noble,  wretched,  deluded  Paris,  who  had  all  along  belieyed  in 
the  plan  Trochu,  and  awoke  to  find  that  there  was  no  plan !  Who 
had  been  told,  '  Le  gouyemeur  de  Paris  ne  capitulera  pas ;'  and 
who  saw  that  yeiy  same  goyemor  resigning  in  order  that  his  boon 
companion,  Yinoy,  might  sign  a  capitulation  in  his  stead ! 

A  strange  shadow,  that  General  Trochu ;  a  first-rate  militaiy 
critic,  a  fluent  speaker,  and  an  absolute  nonentity.  Wheneyer  it 
was  necessary  to  act,  he  spoke.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember 1870,  just  as  he  had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  National  Defence,  he  happened  to  feill  upon  four  quidnuncs 
in  a  dark  passage  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  He  button-holed  them 
on  the  spot,  and  made  a  speech  of  half  an  hour  duration,  for  their 
priyate  benefit,  on  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Meanwhile, 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  was  adyancing  on  Paris  with 
speed. 

Eyery  inch  a  Breton,  a  CatlioliCf  and  a  soldier,  as  Trochu  used 
to  describe  himself,  he  was  sincerely  afiraid  of  that  sceptical  and  jolly 
democracy,  which  he  was  called  to  preside  oyer,  and  utterly  unable 
to  realise  its  idiosyncrasy.  The  Paris  workman  or  petty  employe, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  quite  peculiar  in  his  ways,  and  different 
firom  any  other  being  in  existence.  There  is  much  of  the  artist  in 
him ;  he  has  a  sense  of  humour  which  is  elsewhere  the  almost 
exclusiye  gift  of  more  refined  classes,  and  it  was,  by  a  thorough 
PhiUstine  like  General  Trochu,  really  difficult  to  conceiye  that  so 
much  fighting  power  should  be  hidden  under  that  eyerlasting 
jocularity. 

He  mistook  it  for  Bohemianism.  From  the  outset  he  looked 
at  the  hundred  and  seyenty  thousand  regulars  which  he  had  hur- 
riedly sunmioned  to  Paris  as  his  only  real  army.  A  stupid  concep- 
tion, to  say  the  least,  considering  that  they  were  for  the  most  part 
raw  recruits,  whilst  the  National  Guard  included  a  large  percentage 
of  old  soldiers  of  the  Crimean,  Italian,  and  Mexican  wars.  If  he 
hoped  to  train  the  former,  within  a  few  months,  into  soUd  troops, 
with  how  much  more  reason  ought  he  to  haye  entertained  the  same 
hope  respecting  the  latter !  In  fact,  as  has  been  shown  since  by 
his  own  confession,  he  neyer  had  faith  in  either.  He  had  faith  in 
the  three-years'  system  of  soldier-training,  in  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  procrastination,  prayer,  the  interference  of  diplomatic  or 
celestial  agencies, — eye^hing,  in  short,  except  the  power  of  self- 
help;  the  conclusion  being  that,  after  one  or  two  unsuccessfdl 
attempts  at  breaking  the  '  iron  circle,'  Paris,  on  its  last  rat  sausage, 
awoke  on  a  bitter  morning  to  learn  that  Sedan  and  Metz  had  a 
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companion,  and  that  the  Ooyemment  of  National  Defence  had 
lowered  its  colours. 

This,  howeyer,  was  already  in  March  an  old  story.  Weeks  had 
passed  on  the  event.  Bygones  were  bygones.  The  elections  of 
February  8th  had  taken  place,  forty-three  Republican  depnties,  with 
Lotiis  Blanc,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Garibaldi  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
had  been  returned  by  Paris.  Bread  was  scanty  still,  but  white 
again.  Of  the  siege  only  the  visible  ruins  remained,  with  the  arms 
left  to  the  National  Guards.  Those  arms — those  dear  breech- 
loaders and  brand-new  guns — what  a  comfort  to  have  been  able  to 
keep  them  !  Jules  Fayre  has  since  shed  a  few  extra  tears  at  haying 
been  a  party  to  that  particular  clause  of  the  Franco-German  Con- 
Tention;  but  how  could  he  haye  done  otherwise,  the  tragedian? 
To  haye  back  the  arms  of  the  National  Guards  was  no  easy  thing, 
as  subsequent  eyents  haye  shown. 

Well,  they  had  them,  and  they  meant  to  retain  them  for  the 
defence  of  the  Republic.  For  this  was  the  chief  thing  now.  To 
keep  the  Republic,  not  to  slip  again  in  the  mire  of  personal  power. 
This  eyerybody  felt,  eyerybody  saw — 300,000  Parisian  yqters  out 
of  328,000.  To  say  that  Paris  had  turned  Republican  would  not 
be  correct :  it  has  been  so  in  all  times,  from  Etienne  Marcel  down 
to  this  day.  Under  the  old  monarchy  as  under  the  last  ones,  Paris 
has  always  looked  freely  in  the  face  of  tyrants,  and  disposed  of  them 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye,  a  lampoon,  or  a  laugh.  This  was  why 
Louis  XIY.,  the  model  king,  wanted  to  be  inyisible  like  a  god,  and 
hid  lus  foibles  at  Versailles.  Republicanism  is  the  yery  temper  of 
Paris,  eyen  when  Paris  itself  happens  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 
That  it  had  been  pretty  well  aware  of  it  for  the  last  twenty  years 
may  be  seen  by  its  yotes.  In  the  present  instance,  howeyer.  Repub- 
licanism was  not  a  fructification  of  feeling :  it  was  one  of  reason. 
Afte^  the  dreadful  experiences  just  witnessed,  any  street-boy  under- 
stood that  it  was  to  France  a  case  of  life  or  death ;  that  the  country 
oonld  only  recoyer  from  such  terrible  wounds  through  the  deyotion 
and  exertion  of  eyery  one ;  that  nobody  henceforth  had  a  right  to 
abdicate  his  share  of  labour  and  responsibility.  As  a  consequence, 
it  was  not  Republic  in  name  only  which  the  National  Guard  wanted 
— ^it  was  Republic  as  synonymous  with  Regeneration.  It  seemed 
that  old  institutions  alike  and  old  men  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
retired  list.  Fresh  schools  were  wanted,  fresh  morals,  fresh  leaders. 
What  alone  sunriyed  the  shipwreck,  on  that  sea  of  desolation,  was 
an  intense,  a  passionate  dkgust  of  eyerything,  eyeiy  one,  who 
had  had  a  hand  in  it.  Work  for  all,  education  for  all,  military 
training  for  all,  patience  and  self-goyemment — such  was  the  motto 
which  sprang  unanimously  from  the  soul  of  Paris,  and  which  it 
embodied  in  this  single  word  Republic. 
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It  borrowed  from  it,  indeed,  a  sense  of  comparative  confidence 
— almost  of  intimate  and  subdued  joy — which  to  the  umnitiated 
would  have  seemed  singular  under  the  circumstances.  The  men 
had  in  their  eyes,  at  that  yery  moment  of  defeat  and  misery,  some- 
thing  bright  and  healthy.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
haye  not  witnessed  it,  and  who  have  no  idea  of  the  change  which 
the  contagion  of  duty  may  bring  on  the  most  obdurate  minds,  crime 
had  for  months  wholly  disappeared  from  Paris.  The  courts  of 
justice  had  suspended  their  sittings  from  actual  want  of  cases.  (The 
fact  has  been  admitted  publicly  by  M.  Claude,  for  thirty  years  the 
head  officer  of  the  criminal  seryice  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police.) 
There  was  no  more  room  for  sin  in  those  consciences  renorated  by 
patriotism.  And  just  then,  to  symbolise  the  general  feeling  of 
hopefulness,  spring  brought  on  the  ravaged  city  its  smiles  and 
flowers.  Here  a  sprig  shot  from  the  sawn-up  stump  of  a  tree; 
there  a  patch  of  grass  hastened  to  hide  a  ruin.  It  was  now  the 
uncostly  fashion  for  National  Guards  to  adorn  with  young  leaves 
the  muzzle  of  every  gun  and  rifle.  Battalion  after  battalion  marched 
past  in  the  sun  to  the  tune  of  the  Marseillaise  sung  out  with  a 
feeling  and  gusto  which  it  was  impossible  to  appreciate  without 
being  moved  to  the  bottom  of  the  heart.  Everything  in  the  luke- 
warm atmosphere  seemed  to  say :  '  We  are  licked,  that  is  a  fact. 
But  we  are  free.  It  is  the  turn  of  the  Germans  now  to  learn  what 
an  empire  is  worth  !* 

That  the  provinces  would  follow  suit  with  them  the  Parisians 
never  for  a  moment  doubted.  Have  not  the  provinces  in  all  times 
traditionally  taken  their  password  from  the  capital  ?  Is  not  Paris 
the  natural  representative  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  French  com- 
munity? Does  it  not  receive  every  day,  from  every  department, 
a  fresh  supply  of  new  blood,  the  hope  and  flower  of  the  country  ? 
What  America  is  to  the  Irishman,  India  or  the  Cape  to  the  Scotch- 
man, Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  the  English  public-school  boy — ^the 
land  of  promise — Paris  is  to  the  French  provinces.  Frenchm^ 
do  not  emigrate;  they  only  flock  to  that  one  Ee  de  France,  a 
wide  arena  always  open  to  talent  and  enterprise.  They  will  not 
take  root  there;  it  may  be,  they  wiU  only  stay  three,  five,  ten, 
twenty  years,  according  to  their  wants,  their  studies,  and  their 
chances ;  but  they  will  go,  and  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  some  note 
in  the  whole  country  who  has  not  breathed  for  a  time  that  light 
bracing  air.  There  is  not  one  who  does  not  possess  a  son,  a  bro- 
ther, a  cousin,  a  friend  in  it ;  who  does  not  read  a  paper  printed  in 
it ;  who  is  not  intensely  interested  in  the  book,  in  the  play,  in  the 
speech,  in  the  single  word,  sent  from  it.  Indeed,  he  takes  a  kind 
of  pride  in  everything  which  is  done  in  Paris.  No  narrow  jealousy, 
no  provincial  hatred,  can  prevail  against  the  pet  city.    It  is  empha- 
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tically  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  vital  point  of  its  political, 
literarj,  and  artistic  life.  This  even  foreigners  know  well  and  feel 
intensely.  How  many  of  them,  like  Anacharsis  Clootz,  haying 
once  pnt  their  foot  in  Paris,  have  at  once  and  for  ever  turned 
Parisians !  As  for  Frenchmen,  there  is  probably  not  one  who  does 
not  say  with  Montaigne,  from  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul, 
'Paris  a  mon  cosurdes  mon  enfance*,  Je  Vayme  tendrement,  jusques 
a  ses  vermes  et  a  ses  taches.* 

Then,  its  population  is  constantly  renewed.  There  is  hardly 
such  a  thing  as  a  man  in  possession  of  a  long  Parisian  pedigree, 
and,  when  found,  that  rara  avis  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  the 
most  insignificant  of  badauds.  Your  Parisian  bom  will  frequently 
die  in  a  country  cottage — the  hobby  of  his  whole  life — or  turn  out 
the  most  trayelling  of  Frenchmen.  In  fact,  Paris  is  made  up 
of  a  motley  of  Bourguignons,  Normands,  Dauphinois,  Auvergnats, 
Gascons,  Picards,  <&c.,  who  have  drifted  there  through  a  kind  of 
natural  selection,  and  who  have  brought  to  the  common  mass,  eyery 
one  of  them,  the  characteristic  of  his  proyince — ^this  one  its  fire  and 
ardour,  another  its  genius  for  business,  another  its  steadiness  and 
endurance,  or  its  thrift,  or  its  love  of  art,  and  so  on.  For 
centuries  those  distinct  features  have  been  mixed  up  there  and 
combined ;  they  haye  contributed,  each  for  its  part,  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  national  character,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  that 
Paris,  and  Paris  alone,  either  in  itself  or  through  its  great  spokes- 
men— Babelais,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Beaumarchais — is  the 
true  and  pure  image  of  the  French  unity. 

Added  to  this,  Paris  is  not  like  other  great  capitals — an  agglo- 
meration of  distinct  boroughs,  each  with  its  individual  life  and 
features.  Paris  is  a  whole — a  complete  and  simple  organism. 
Being  less  populous  than  London,  for  instance,  and  moreover 
considerably  more  concentrated  on  account  of  its  system  of  six  or 
seven-storied  houses,  it  rises,  breathes,  and  sleeps,  as  it  were,  all 
at  one  time.  There  is  no  distinct  part  of  it  exclusively  devoted 
to  business,  which  is  transacted  everywhere.  If  there  are  a  few 
special  places  of  meeting — the  Exchange,  the  Hallos — they  stand 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  which  seems  to  radiate  around  them. 
So  are  the  newspaper  offices,  the  theatres,  and  that  most  Parisian 
of  institutions — the  Boulevard,  with  its  wide  footpaths,  its  innu- 
merable ca/ea,  its  continuous  stream  of  loungers.  Who,  living  in 
Paiig,  could  help  crossing  it  once  a  day,  or  be  it  once  a  week,  once 
a  month?  It  is  a  universal  place  of  resort — a  kind  of  open-air 
Parliaodent,  which  never  gives  up  sitting,  and  never  stops  anadysing, 
questioning,  debating,  criticising.  Such  a  constant  intercourse, 
Boeh  an  incessant  exchange  of  news,  ideas,  and  opinions,  no  less 
^^  the  oomposiiion  of  its  people,  help  in  making  Paris  the  most 
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representatiye  of  capitals ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  among  the  chief 
causes  which  have  given  to  it  such  a  conspicuous,  or  rather  such  an 
all-absorbing,  part  in  French  history. 

In  1871,  Paris  had  never  doubted  that  the  provinces  would 
follow  its  lead.  Six  months  before,  it  had  made,  on  September  4th, 
the  revolution  of  disgust  only  to  learn  that  Lyons,  Perigueux, 
and  a  few  other  places  had  done  it  at  the  same  hour  as  itself, 
whilst  the  other  chief  cities  had  hastened  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
How  to  suppose  that  things  would  go  otherwise,  now,  than  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  ? 

Still,  it  was  a  mistake.  Paris  overlooked  that  the  siege  had 
severed  its  links  with  the  provinces — that  for  a  whole  half  year  it 
had  been  entirely  insulated,  and  that  eveiy  department  had,  for 
that  time,  been  left  to  think  for  itself.  Of  the  latter  fact,  in  the 
truer  sense  of  the  word,  the  Parisians  had  not  the  least  idea. 
Accustomed  as  they  were  to  take  interest  chiefly  in  their  own 
affairs,  they  had  hardly  noticed  that  they  were  no  more  in  daily 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world ;  and  however  little  they  may  be 
credited  with  modesty,  they  were  certainly  far  from  supposing  how 
much  their  influence  was  wanted  in  it.  At  all  events,  when  the 
siege  ended,  eveiybody  supposed  that  the  interregnum  was  equally 
at  an  end ;  and  it  was  granted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Paris 
was  again  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  political  capital. 

In  fact,  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Railways  and  telegraphs, 
as  before  stated,  were  not  yet  quite  in  order.  Newspapers  had 
either  disappeared  from  sheer  dearth  of  paper  and  subscribers, 
or  had  transported  their  editorial  offices  to  the  new  parliamentary 
head-quarters.  The  National  Assembly  and  Government  were  at 
Bordeaux ;  so  were  all  the  political  leaders.  Communication  was 
still  BO  difficult  between  the  chief  town  of  the  Gironde  and  Paris 
that  the  parliamentary  reports  were  only  printed  in  the  latter  place 
six  days  after  date. 

The  above  statement  of  trivial  facts  will  possibly  help  in  convey- 
ing an  approximate  idea  of  the  absolute  surprise  wUch  overwhelmed 
Paris,  when  the  news  of  what  was  going  on  at  Bordeaux  reached  it. 
It  was  like  a  nightmare.  An  evil  spirit  who  would  have  tried  to 
sketch  out  an  exact  counterpart  of  every  Parisian  feeling  could  not 
have  better  succeeded. 

Paris  had  elected  Garibaldi  amongst  its  deputies,  as  a  grateful 
homage  to  the  only  foreigner  who  had  put  his  sword  at  the  service 
of  the  French  Republic.  '  The  rural  assembly,'  as  Gaston  Cremienx 
branded  it  on  the  occasion,  by  an  appropriate  word  which  c6st  him 
his  life,  began  its  sittings  by  hissing  down  the  hero,  and  covering 
his  voice  with  outrageous  uproar.  Paris  was  of  opinion,  with  every 
competent  general  (with  Ghanzy,  Loysel,  Billot^  Mazure),  that  the 
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resomption  of  the  war  was  possible,  and  preferable  to  the  cession  of 
two  proTinces.  The  Assembly  had  not  lost  a  day  in  nnfnrling  the 
noble  standard  of  peace  at  any  price,  and  from  the  first  moment 
had  thrown  the  country  at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Prassian 
Chancellor.  Paris  was  passionately  Bepnblican ;  and  it  saw, sud- 
denly its  representatiyes  faced  with  a  majority  of  monarchists, — 450 
out  of  7S0  members. 

Monarchists  is  not  even  a  fit  word.  They  were  rabid  emigres, 
men  whose  Teiy  names  and  language  France  had  never  heard  since 
1815,  pontifidJ  Zouaves,  devotees  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  a  host  of 
crusaders,  who  did  not  merely  threaten  the  Republic,  but  proclaimed 
loudly  their  firm  intention  of  doing  away  at  the  same  time,  and 
once  for  all,  with  every  legacy  of  the  Great  Revolution. 

It  looked  like  one  of  those  transformation  scenes  only  to  be 
seen  at  pantomimes.  Such  a  miracle,  indeed,  was  this  sudden* 
hatching  by  Voltairian  France  of  a  majority  of  Jesuits'  eggs,, 
that  it  has  not  ceased  to  appear  suspicious.  It  is  pretty  weU 
known  that  pending  the  war, — whilst  the  Republican  party,  and 
indeed  the  youth  of  the  Legitimist  party  as  well,  were  doing  their 
duty  to  the  front, — the  clergy  alone  had  thought  of  the  morrow, 
remained  at  home,  and  actively  canvassed  their  parishes  in  view 
of  the  coming  elections.  It  is  no  mystery  that  the  coalition  of  tho 
monarchical  leaders,  seeing  that  the  Republicans  in  power  repre- 
sented, or  pretended  to  represent,  the  war  party,  had  sought  their 
platform  on  the  opposite  feeling.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  rural  populations  were  disgusted  with  the  war,  and  listened  only^ 
too  readily  to  those  who  murmured  into  their  ears  that  their  candi- 
dates alone  could  procure  '  peace  with  honour.'  Even  with  such 
powerful  factors  at  work,  however,  as  superstition  and  cowardice, 
the  lack  of  Parisian  impulse,  the  organisation  of  the  clerical  army, 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  invader,  and  the  hurried  haste  of  general 
elections — gazetted,  countermanded,  and  concluded  within  eight  days 
— ^the  return  to  a  French  Assembly,  in  1871,  of  a  majority  of 
Belcastels  savours  almost  of  the  impossible. 

To  account  for  it,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  two  capital 
facts.  The  fiirst,  that  not  even  one  half  of  the  registered  voters 
were  either  able  or  willing  to  take  part  in  the  ballot.  The  second, 
tljtt  in  no  case  whatever  were  the  returns  seriously  investigated. 
Under  pretence  of  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  elections  were 
validated  wholesale,  at  the  rate  of  100  or  200  per  sitting ;  in  many 
cases  on  telegraphic  reports.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Left 
once  pointed  out  that  the  Assembly  of  1871  was  perhaps  the  only 
Parliament  in  history  which  never  had  any  archives.  This  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal,  as  previous  and  subsequent  elections  have  shown. 
However  it  may  be,  one  fact  was  henceforth  impressed  on  every 
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mind — to  wit,  that  Paris  and  the  Assembly  were  at  the  two  opposite 
poles.  Paris  was  in  aims,  and  meant  to  maintain  the  B^ablic  at 
aDy  price.  The  Assembly,  whateTer  its  titles  and  authority  were — 
it  had  avowedly  been  elected  for  the  restricted  purpose  of  voting  on 
the  question  of  peace  or  war — did  not  even  care  to  conceal  that  it 
wanted  to  make  a  monarchy.  It  was  as  if  two  Frances  had  been 
confronting  each  other:  the  one  fanatically  attached  to  decayed 
institutions,  in  spite  of  their  utter  failure ;  the  other  passionately 
resolved  on  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  same  institutions,  and 
looking  for  the  regeneration  of  the  country  to  an  entirely  fresh 
establishment. 

That  the  irreconcilable  antagonism  could  only  end  in  civil  war  was 
obvious  from  the  outset.  It  only  remained  for  every  Frenchman  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  two  parties.  By  most  of  us,  young  as 
we  were,  that  choice  had  been  made  long  before.  Many  joined  us 
who  had  just  opened  their  eyes  to  the  truth  in  consequence  of  the 
national  disaster.  Colonel  Bossel,  for  one,  was  soon  to  do  so  in 
the  most  characteristic  fashion,  by  sending  the  following  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  Minister  of  War :  *  Mon  g^n^ral, — There  are  two 
parties  in  the  country.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  joining  the  side  which 
has  not  concluded  peace,  and  which  does  not  include  in  its  ranks 
generals  guilty  of  capitulation.'  A  declaration  which  he  completed 
one  month  later  by  writing  to  a  British  paper :  '  It  is  not,  as  you 
put  it,  a  movement  of  passing  spite,  which  led  me  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  Revolution,  but  ripe  and  deliberate  disgust  mith  the  old 
order  of  things  which  has  brought  France  dozen  to  the  abyss.* 

PASCHAL  GROUSSET. 
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Thsbe  has  been  nothing  in  onr  time  at  all  comparable  with  the 
literary  influence  exercised  by  the  two  greatest  novelists  who  have 
graced  the  latter  half  of  the  century — Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
In  the.  region  of  fiction  and  social  essay  little  is  now  produced 
which  does  not  yividly  bear  the  impress  of  one  or  other  of  these 
master-minds.  Of  late,  indeed,  a  new  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
among  the  rising  generation  of  writers,  and  a  preeminently  modem 
force  has  asserted  itself  in  their  modes  of  expression  and  thought. 
Style  is  becoming  impregnated  with  science ;  and  if  this  is  the 
resnlt  of  a  general  movement  in  our  age,  it  could  hardly  have 
b^en  developed  to  its  present  proportions  but  for  the  illustrious 
example  of  George  Eliot.  Perhaps  to  this  new  motive-power  in 
literature,  which  colours  words  and  sentences  with  its  own  individu- 
ality, there  should  be  added  another.  Literature  is  influenced  by 
the  spirit  of  art  as  well  as  by  that  of  science ;  and  among  our  newer 
noveUsts  there  are  several  whose  dreamy  periods  and  whose  descrip- 
tions, which  are  as  a  succession  of  dissolving  scenes  in  language, 
recall  the  canvases  on  which  earth,  air,  and  water  are  blended  toge- 
ther in  picturesque  confusion.  But  neither  of  these  more  recently 
asserted  tendencies  is  noticeable  to  anything  like  the  same  extent 
as  the  influence  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Every  man,  it  has 
been  said,  is  a  bom  Aristotelian  or  a  bom  Platonist.  Even  so  a 
majority  of  the  professional  writers  who  have  made  their  mark  in 
modem  times  display  from  their  literary  infancy  signs  of  the  nurture 
derived  from  the  author  of  Pendennis  or  the  author  of  David  Cop- 
perfield.  If  Mr.  Sala*s  literary  ancestry  is  to  be  correctly  traced, 
it  is  as  the  direct  descendant  of  Dickens  that  he  must  be  described. 
Other  qualities  he  has,  indeed,  inherited  or  acquired.  The  inspira- 
tion of  much  which  he  has  written  is  to  be  found  in  Thackeray ; 
while  he  has  read  so  widely,  observed  so  closely,  travelled  so  much, 
and  written  so  much,  that  there  is  in  most  of  his  productions  an 
element,  the  property  of  no  writer  save  himself.  There  is  a  certain 
kind  of  composition  in  which  he  excels,  and  of  which  no  other  living 
Utterateur  knows  the  secret.  There  is  as  much  personality  in  the 
pen  as  there  is  in  the  presence  of  the  man.  Analysis  may  reveal 
the  presence  of  one  influence  here  and  of  another  there ;  but  when 
all  that  can  be  referred  to  a  definite  literary  paternity  has  been 
etiminated,  there  will  remain  much  to  the  credit  of  which  Mr.  Sala 
is  himself  exclusively  entitled. 

As  Dickens  is  his  master^  so  was  he,  as  Mr.  Sala  has  himself 
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told  us,  the  oracle  whose  response  did  mnch  to  decide  the  kind  of 
Uterary  career  with  which  his  disciple  has  become  mainly  identified. 
It  was  the  condactor  and  originator  of  Household  Words  who  re- 
commended his  briliant  contributor  steadily  to  apply  himself  to 
journalism.  Hence  Mr.  Sala's  enrolment  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph — that  newspaper  which,  as  he  has  said  in  his  short  sketch 
of  Dickens,  itself  reprinted  with  additions  from  the  Telegraph,  has 
been  enriched  with  thousands  of  leading  articles  by  his  hand,  and  has 
despatched  him  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  '  with  the  treatment 
of  a  gentleman  and  the  wages  of  an  ambassador.'  It  is  at  once  in- 
teresting and  significant  that  Mr.  Sala  should  have  made  his  d^but 
in  the  London  press  under  these  auspices,  and  that  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  is  a  distinguished  connecting-link  between  pure 
literature  and  pure  journalism.  He  shows,  indeed,  on  most  days 
of  his  life  that  journalism,  as  he  understands  it,  is.  a  department  of 
real  literature  ;  and  showing  this,  he  bridges  over  the  interval  which 
separates  the  journalism  of  to-day  from  the  journalism  of  the  epoch 
of  Sterling  and  Maginn.  The  cleverness  with  which  Mr.  Sala  has 
done  this  is  eminently  noticeable.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  literary  and 
to  be  obscure  ;  to  deliver  lectures  fiill  of  allusions  to  the  classics  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  and  not  to  command  an  audience.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  present  day  to  preserve  in  a  marked 
way  the  literary  flavour,  and  to  secure  its  popularity  with  an 
enormous  public.  For  literary  knowledge  has  comparatively  slight 
charm  for  a  public  which  imperiously  demands  positive  topical  in- 
struction on  the  events  of  the  hour.  Historical  reminiscences 
rather  irritate  than  interest  it ;  and  readers  are  apt  to  take  offence 
when,  the  treasure-house  of  literary  knowledge  being  suddenly  un- 
locked, all  its  precious  contents  flow  forth.  The  best  writer  of 
leading  articles,  both  for  the  general  reader  and  the  newspaper 
proprietor,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  man  who  has  least  of  the  lite- 
rary habit  and  temperament,  and  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  the 
whirl  of  contemporary  existence.  So  long  as  he  can  write  clearly 
and  pointedly,  it  is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  that  he  should 
be  a  student  of  books.  Indeed,  book-knowledge  qua  book* knowledge 
ought  not  to  assert  its  presence  in  the  leading  article  on  the  theme 
of  the  time.  Beferences  to  immortal  works,  and  quotations  from 
them,  are  blemishes  rather  than  merits — purple  patches  on  the 
texture  of  the  timeous  commentary,  whose  presence  reminds  the 
reader  of  his  Maunders*  Treasury  or  his  catechism.  In  other 
words,  the  first  quality  which  we  look  for  in  the  leading  article  is 
the  thought  and  manner  of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  the  last  quality 
which  we  wish  is  that  of  priggishness — and  for  journalistic  purposes 
priggishness  may  be  defined  as  the  display  of  knowledge  in  such  a 
way  as  makes  the  reader  feel  that  the  writer  is  his  superior. 
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It  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Mr.  Sala  to  combine  in  all  his 
writings  a  genuinely  literary  property  with  a  thoroughly  popular 
charm.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Sala  has  not  mastered  the 
tastes  of  the  public  of  his  day,  then  is  there  no  writer  who  can 
be  said  to  have  attained  to  that  art.  Many  other  living  litUra- 
teurs  there  may  be  who  haye,  each  of  them,  some  of  Mr.  Sala's 
gifts.  It  is  the  combination  which  is  unique.  It  is  the  union 
of  the  rich  results  of  varied  and  discursive  reading,  held  together 
in  an  all-tenacious  memory,  marshalled  with  real  intellectual 
power,  and  pigeon-holed  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  for 
any  occasion  that  a  shrewd  and  practised  judgment  may  deem  ap- 
plicable, with  a  large  store  of  native  wit,  indomitable  animal  spirits, 
considerable  imagination,  artistic  taste  and  capacity,  acute  powers 
of  observation,  and  immense  experience  of  men  and  manners — 
it  is  this  union  which  is  the  special  and  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Sala.  Nor  is  his  journalistic  method  less  pre- 
eminently his  own  than  this  variety  of  valuable  endowments.  He  is, 
above  all  things,  concrete  and  picturesque.  He  looks  at  humanity 
in  motion,  and  he  does  not  care  for  principles  apart  from  the  indi- 
viduals in  whom  they  reside,  and  the  actions  in  which  they  are 
embodied.  Here,  again,  we  may  perceive  the  thoroughly  popular 
writer  trained  in  the  school  of  Dickens.  An  event,  a  scene,  an 
individual,  an  incident,  invariably  affords  Mr.  Sala  the  peg  on 
which  he  hangs  his  comments  on  things  in  general — the  starting- 
point  whence  he  advances  rapidly  to  his  destined  goal.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that,  if  Mr.  Sala  would  devote  a  magazine  essay  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Composition,  he  would  give  us  something  quite 
as  interesting  in  its  way  as  the  paper  in  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
has  professed  to  explain  the  Genesis  of  the  Eaven,  and  a  great  deal 
more  truthful.  Most  of  Mr.  Sala's  accomplishments  in  the  broad 
field  of  journalism  are  fashioned  upon  the  lines  of  some  precon- 
ceived and  systematic  plan.  It  is  very  much  like  a  proposition 
of  Euclid  or  a  logical  syllogism.  Given  the  figure  or  the  major 
and  minor  premiss,  and  the  conclusion  follows  naturally.  This 
may  sound  like  journalism  made  easy,  and  any  one  may  of  course 
try  Mr.  Sala*s  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  leading  articles, 
many  newspaper  letters,  many  essays,  are  perpetually  being  written 
on  the  Sala-esque  principle.  Nor,  perhaps,  are  they  without  some 
merit  as  compositions.  But  the  design  is  not  original.  The  frame- 
work is  too  apparent.  The  woodwork  of  the  scaffolding  is  painfiiUy 
visible,  because  it  is  not  covered,  as  Mr.  Sala  always  can  cover  it, 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  imagination,  fancy,  humour,  wit,  and 
knowledge. 

The  simple  and  unexaggerated  truth  is,  that  there  is  a  particular 
style  of  journalism  complete  success  in  which  Mr.  Sala  can  alone 
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of  liyiDg  men  command.  He  approaches  his  theme  from  the  his- 
torical or  anecdotical  side.  With  masterly  rapidity  he  reviews  all 
that  he  has  read  and  noted  in  his  commonplace  hooks,  or  on  the 
tablets  of  his  trusty  memory,  which  seems  to  bear  upon  the  imme- 
diate topic  in  hand.  From  this  cornucopia  of  fact  and  illustration  he 
selects  oue  which  is  to  strike  the  keynote  of  the  discourse.  He 
groups  others  round  it ;  and  so  he  runs  on  from  period  to  period  and 
paragraph  to  paragraph.  This  in  its  way  is  an  art ;  and  it  is  an  art 
which  knows  no  other  master  than  Mr.  Sala.  He  is  not  merely  a 
journalist ;  he  is  the  founder  of  a  school  of  journalism.  Eyeiy 
leading  article,  every  letter,  in  the  daily  newspaper  with  which 
he  is  identified,  and  in  many  other  newspapers  too,  is  dominated 
by  the  literary  influence  of  this  gifted  disciple  of  Dickens.  But 
though  the  present  development  of  journalism  is  new,  and  Mr.  Sala 
is  preeminently  a  journalist  of  the  day,  the  special  department  of 
literature  to  which  his  journalistic  productions  belong  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Addison.  As  the  leader-writer  and  special  correspondent  of 
the  argumentative  and  political  order  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
pamphleteer,  so  there  has  fallen  upon  the  descriptive  journalist  the 
mantle  of  the  essayist.  All  Mr.  Sala*s  best  leaders  and  letters  are 
essays,  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  more  many-sided  than  Elia,  and 
who  dips  his  literary  brush  in  stronger  colours.  Thus,  if  the  news- 
paper had  never  been  invented,  if  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  never 
attained  the  widest  circulation  in  the  world,  there  would  still  have 
been  a  place  for  George  Sala.  He  is  conspicuous,  perhaps  even 
supreme,  among  the  leader-writers  and  special  correspondents  of  the 
day ;  but  he  is  this  because  he  would  have  been  remarkable  among 
the  essayists  of  any  generation. 

While  in  his  essays  Mr.  Sala  shows  that  his  literary  nature  is 
traversed  by  a  genuinely  pathetic  vein,  he  is  never  so  original  as 
when  he  travels  into  the  region  of  the  grimly  humorous  and  gro- 
tesquely realistic.  Some  of  his  short  stories,  such  as  '  Colonel 
Quagg's  Conversion,*  and  a  novelette  descriptive  of  an  expedition 
made  by  himself  and  two  friends  to  the  roulette-tables  at  Homburg, 
have  a  flavour  about  them  which  is  in  every  way  their  own — a  flavour 
that  comes  of  a  blending  of  cynicism,  artistic  feeling,  and  insight  into 
human  nature.  The  two  last  are  the  attributes  whose  influence  is 
most  visible  in  Mr.  Sala*s  best  work — his  artistic  sense  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  world.  It  is  because  he  is  a  true  artist  and  a  great 
traveller  that  he  has  left  his  mark  so  distinctly  behind  him  in  the 
periodical  literature  of  our  day.  Three-and-twenty  years  ago  he 
visited  Bussia  for  the  purposes  of  Household  Words,  and  contri- 
buted to  that  magazine  a  series  of  papers  entitled  '  A  Journey  due 
North.'  In  1857  commenced  his  connection  with  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph.     As  the  representative  of  that  paper,  he  has  at  different 
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periods  yisited  Holland  and  the  Low  Conntries,  Spain,  Italy,  Algeria, 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Bnssia, 
Constantinople,  and  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  to  say  nothing  of 
frequent  rmis  to  Paris,  Bmssels,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Home.  Some- 
times the  occasion  has  been  the  eve  or  the  morrow  of  a  great  war ; 
sometimes  the  actaal  heart  of  the  straggle ;  sometimes  the  opening 
of  exhibitions,  the  OTerthrow  of  dynasties,  or  whateyer  other  event 
may  at  the  moment  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world.  Other 
writers  may  have  seen,  or  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  as  much 
as  Mr.  Sala;  but  the  eye  can  discover  nothing  in  the  landscape 
which  it  does  not  itself  bring,  and  Mr.  Sala  has  brought  the  pene- 
trating appreciative  vision  of  the  artist  who  finds  something  worthy 
of  note  and  recollection  in  everything,  and  who  never  forgets  what 
he  has  once  noted. 

Here  his  early  training  and  education  have  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  him.  Like  Thackeray,  Sala  was  a  draughtsman  before 
it  occurred  to  him  to  turn  author.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
art  to  a  well-known  scene-painter ;  and  shortly  before  he  made  his 
first  dash  into  literature,  with  the  *  Key  of  the  Street,'  in  Mr. 
Dickens's  magazine,  had  been  engaged  in  decorating  the  staircase 
of  Gore  House  with  what  he  has  since  called  *  a  grotesque  nightmare 
of  portraits  of  people  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  hundreds  more 
upon  whom  I  had  never  set  eyes,  save  in  the  printshops,  till  I  saw 
the  originals  grinning  or  scowling,  or  planted  in  blank  amazement, 
before  the  pictorial  libels  on  the  wall.'  The  influences  of  this  earlier 
period  have  remained  with  George  Sala  throughout  his  life ;  and 
they  have  strengthened  the  faculty  of  microscopically  minute  obser- 
vation, which  was  the  gift  of  Dickens  as  well  as  of  Defoe,  and  to 
which  he  affords  on  the  slightest  pretext  full  scope  with  his  pen. 
In  the  preface  to  one  of  the  many  volumes  of  his  collected  works,  he 
says  that,  had  he  not  drifted  into  authorship,  he  should  probably 
have  been  '  a  broker's  man  ;'  and  after  dilating  upon  the  delight  of 
'  inventory-making  and  stock-taking,'  he  adds :  '  Whatever  success 
I  have  to  be  thankful  for  •  .  .  has  been  due  to  persistence  in 
describing  the  things  I  have  seen,  and  to  a  habit  of  setting  down 
the  common  things  I  have  thought  about  them,  exactly  as  they  have 
been  presented  to  me,  and  exactly  as  they  have  occurred.'  Else- 
where he  gives  expression  to  much  the  same  thought  in  slightly 
different  language  :  '  He  who  can  draw,  be  it  ever  so  badly,  has  a 
dozen  extra  preference  shares  in  every  landscape — shares  that  are 
perpetually  paying  golden  dividends.' 

As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Sala's  mode  of  *  drawing'  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  as  they  appear  to  him,  take  the  following : 

'  Day  breaks  fast,  and  the  slender  gray  thread  expands  into  a  wide  sheet 
of  pale  light     Against  it  the  coldly  riolet  clouds  are  defined  in  sharp  and 
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rigid  relief.  These  are  the  fragments  of  the  veil  of  night  yielding  slowly, 
and  as  it  were  reluctantly,  to  daylight.  Slower  and  slower,  ahnost  impercep- 
tihly,  as  day  gains  on  night,  one  great  hank  of  clouds  sinks  in  nearly  a  hori- 
zontal line  into  Erehus,  like  a  pair  of  flats  in  a  theatrical  spectacle ;  hut  the 
side-pieces  of  clouds — ^the  wings  and  set  pieces,  if  I  may  call  them  so — spUt 
up  into  jagged,  obstinate,  refractory  cloudlets  oyer  the  sky,  which  by  this  time 
has  turned  from  ashy  pallid  gray  to  silver-blue — ^not  sky-blue,  as  we  generally 
understand  it,  yet,  but  a  blue  like  that  we  see  in  the  shadow  part  of  silver 
lace.  These  clouds  are  of  fantastic  shapes  :  some  are  dark  slices,  long,  aiid 
almost  mathematically  straight ;  others  torn  and  zigzag-shaped ;  some  take 
the  semblance  of  fiendish  heads  and  hideous  animals,  with  more  legs  than 
were  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  Buflbn  or  Guvier.  Fast  as  the  day 
breaks,  and  broad  daylight  as  it  is  by  this  time,  the  genial  warming  influence 
of  the  blessed  sun  is  yet  wanting.  The  guests  are  bidden,  and  the  banquet  is 
spread ;  but  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  not  come  home  from  church  yet. 
The  contract  is  drawn  up,  but  lacks  the  signature ;  the  pyre  is  heaped  up,  and 
needs  only  one  friendly  torch  to  set  it  in  a  blaze.' 

This  passage  iUustrates  both  the  merits  and  the  fanlts  of  Mr. 
Sala*s  style.  It  shows  him  to  ns  both  as  a  sketcher  of  nature  and 
a  representative  of  what  has  been  called  the  cockney  school  of  Leigh 
Hant.  Nothing  can  be  more  vivid  than  the  description  of  over- 
spreading of  the  sky  by  daylight ;  nothing  more  inappropriate  in 
such  a  context  than  the  simile  of  *  a  pair  of  fiats  in  a  theatrical 
spectacle.'  Bat  to  say  this  is  only  to  say  that  Mr.  Sala  is  not 
absolutely  without  the  imperfections  which  in  some  degree  are  found 
among  all  graphically  realistic  writers.  He  paints  the  effect  of 
dawn  exactly  as  he  saw  it;  and  no  doubt  he  could  see  plainly, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  the  famiUar  mechanical  operation 
of  the  stage.  Citizen  of  the  world — as  undoubtedly  his  experi- 
ences entitle  him  to  rank — the  standard  by  which  Mr.  Sala  mea- 
sures the  tastes  and  capacities  of  his  public  is  invariably,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  of  a  London  public.  He  has  been  eyerywhere, 
seen  everything,  written  about  everything.  A  Thames  ferry-boat 
suggests  the  long-shore  navigators  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  gondo- 
liers of  Venice,  or  the  mariners  of  the  Golden  Horn.  An  article  on 
the  subject  of  cigarettes  would  as  surely  lead  on  to  a  little  disquisi- 
tion on  the  qualities  of  Spanish  tobacco,  the  Alhambra,  the  Escurial, 
and  Spanish  costume,  as  an  article  on  children's  toys  would  involve 
mention  of  Hans  Andersen's  Tin  Soldier,  the  Ugly  Duckling,  and 
several  other  charming  narratives  for  grown-up  children,  as  for 
children  in  the  nursery.  But  the  tone  in  which  all  this  is  done 
is  preeminently  adapted  to  win  the  ear  and  the  admiration  of  the 
London  public ;  and  of  this  public,  especially  that  enormous  sec- 
tion which  is  specially  affected  to  Mr.  Sala's  newspaper.  Never 
was  there  a  journalist  who  had  so  thoroughly  mastered  tiie  tastes 
and  requirements  of  the  colossal  circle  of  readers  to  which  he 
appeals.     Seldom  has  there  been  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
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he  has,  with  certain  reserrationsi  created  the  appetite  which  his 
writings  satisfy. 

Jost  aSy  on  art,  or  literatnte,  or  the  society  and  institutions  of 
Europe  or  America,  Mr.  Sala  knows  how  to  write  for  the  amnse- 
ment  and  edification  of  his  public  better  than  any  living  author,  so 
on  London  itself  is  he,  perhaps,  the  best  writer  next  to  Dickens 
in  the  English  language.  His  Twice  round  the  Clock,  which  it 
has  been  eminentiy  a  wise  and  happy  thought  to  republish,  gives  a 
better  notion  of  the  life  of  London  as  an  organic  whole  than  any 
work  ever  printed.  The  penultimate  chapter,  'Two  a.m.:  Late 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  contains  not  a  littie  that  is 
already  of  historic  interest — ^witness  the  sketch  of  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  the  surprisingly 
lifelike  portrait  of  Lord  Brougham.  The  mention  of  this  last  name 
suggests  an  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Sala  which  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. Among  after-dinner  speakers  there  are  few  better  at 
the  present  time  than  this  journalist  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  Lord 
Brougham  who,  in  the  dining-room  of  his  house  in  Grafton-street,  gave 
Mr.  Sala  the  only  lesson  in  public  speaking  which  he  ever  received. 
It  was  given,  it  may  be  added,  in  view  of  a  coming  meeting  on  edu- 
cation at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  the  ex-Lord-Chancellor  was  anxious 
that  Mr.  Sala's  voice  should  be  heard,  in  order,  as  he  put  it,  '  that 
the  bishops  should  not  have  things  all  their  own  way.' 

What  Mr.  Sala  is  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker,  he  is  also  as  a  lin- 
guist. Enriched  with  all  these  accomplishments-^whether  derived 
from  study,  travel,  practical  experience,  or  a  process  of  self-education 
singolarly  comprehensive  and  admirably  patient — George  Augustus 
Sala,  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  has  never  filled  the  place  in  life 
for  which  nature  may  be  supposed  to  have  destined  him.  Such  an 
observation  as  this  is  firequently  made,  in  analogous  instances,  in  a 
spirit  of  much  amiability.  But  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  suppose  that  the  world  has  experienced  a  loss.  The 
career  which  George  Sala  has  followed,  and  in  which  he  has  so 
admirably  acquitted  himself,  is  probably  that  for  which  he  was  most 
signally  adapted.  It  is  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  ability  of  a 
man  who  has  gifts  almost  amounting  to  genius  to  say  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation,  or  that  he  would  have  done  more  under  kind- 
lier drcumstances.  Native  force  of  intellect  creates  or  chooses  the 
circumstances  which  are  most  favourable  for  itself,  and  controls 
them.  Brains  find  their  own  level  as  sorely  as  water ;  and  of  all 
the  cant  nowadays  talked,  none  is  more  contemptible  and  idiotic 
than  that  which  gratuitously  assumes  that,  because  a  man  has  done 
an  immense  deal  in  one  sphere,  therefore  he  would  have  done  a 
great  deal  more  in  some  sphere  in  which  he  has  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  his  power.  t.  h.  s.  escott. 
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Thebb  is  no  brick-and-mortar  inTestment  more  profitable  in  London 
than  that  of  building  theatres,  and  there  is  no  occnpation  more  easy 
and  agreeable  than  theatrical  management.  The  happy  landlord  of 
a  London  theatre  builds  in  odd  holes  and  comers — ^in  back-yards 
and  blind-alleys,  in  slums  and  dust-holes ;  and  when  his  temple  of 
the  drama  is  nearly  complete,  he  obtains  a  narrow  entrance  and  a 
frontage  in  a  public  thoroughfare  sufficient  to  carry  a  flaming  gas 
'deyice/  and  immediately  lets  his  property  at  a  15  per  cent 
rental,  reserving  yarious  privileges,  and  taking  the  fullest  security. 
His  choice  of  tenants  is  ample  and  varied.  At  one  end  of  his  list 
are  a  host  of  penniless  showmen ;  at  the  other  are  half  a  dozen  belted 
earls  with  what  are  called  '  theatrical  proclivities.'  Undeceived  by 
the  Micawberism  of  one  class,  or  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  other, 
he  demands  and  obtains  those  material  guarantees  which  make 
business  a  pleasure  and  earth  a  paradise. 

The  theatrical  manager's  occupation  is  easy  and  agreeable,  fax 
beyond  that  of  most  occupations,  because  he  has  so  many  people  to 
advise  him  and  take  an  interest  in  his  a£fairs.  The  soap-boiler  in 
the  City  and  the  Government  clerk  at  the  West-end  have  no  mis- 
giving as  to  their  power  of  directing  his  faltering  footsteps.  Sixty 
newspapers,  more  or  less,  seem  to  be  written,  printed,  and  published 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  point  out  to  him  the  many  pitfiiUs  in 
his  path.  Not  only  newspapers  of  an  artistic  character  are  amongst 
his  friends,  but  trade  journals  leave  their  more  serious  affiiirs  to 
watch  over  his  trivialities.  He  is  told  what  to  do  by  the  recognised 
organs  of  Mincing-lane ;  he  is  told  what  to  avoid  by  the  appointed 
guardians  of  the  corn-market.  Journals  that  appear  to  be  a  little 
hazy  in  the  management  of  their  own  business  are  very  decided  as 
to  the  management  of  his ;  and  journals  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy 
and  extinction  can  still  lift  up  their  expiring  voices  to  give  him 
a  solenm  death-warning.  If  the  manager  is  of  an  irritable  and 
sarcastic  nature,  he  may  possibly  resent  these  counsels,  and  may 
hang  up  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass  in  a  prominent  part 
of  his  theatre  as  a  delicate  hint  to  his  many  advisers. 

If  the  manager  is  a  practical  man— and  no  man  who  is  not 
practical  ought  to  have  the  direction  of  a  theatre — his  first  duty, 
when  he  takes  possession  of  his  theatre,  will  be  to  supervise  the 
work  of  his  architect.  He  will  sit  in  every  seat  in  his  house,  and 
look  at  the  stage  from  every  point  of  view  from  which  the  audience 
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will  haye  to  look  at  it.  If  any  Corinthian  capital,  caryatides, 
gargoyle,  or  other  architectural  ornaments  come  in  the  line  of  any 
one's  sight,  from  a  sixpenny  boy  in  the  gallery  to  the  holder  of 
a  ten-shilling  stall,  he  will  sacrifice  those  ornaments  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  If  any  columns  threaten  to  prove  obstruc- 
tions of  a  similar  nature,  he  will  fill  their  places  with  girders  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  until  he  has  made  his  theatre  a  place  in 
which  all  his  audience  can  see  all  the  performance.  When  the 
Surrey  Theatre  was  rebuilt  after  the  last  fire,  a  splendid  archi- 
tectural ceiling  was  displayed  on  the  first  night,  which  had  only 
the  trifling  defect  that  it  preyented  half  the  gallery  from  seeing  the 
stage.  The  house  had  to  be  closed  and  half  this  ceiling  cut  away 
before  the  manager  could  fairly  commence  his  business. 

The  next  duty  of  the  manager  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  his 
audience  can  hear  as  easily  as  they  can  see,  and  on  this  point  he  is 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  brute  force  of  matter.  What  are  called 
the  *  acoustic  properties'  of  a  playhouse  are  largely  the  result  of 
accident.  Until  the  first  word  is  spoken,  no  one  can  say  whether 
a  whisper  will  penetrate  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  building,  or 
a  pistol-shot  be  scarcely  audible.  If  the  manager  meets  with  good 
luck  in  this  respect,  so  much  the  better  for  the  manager;  if  he 
meets  with  bad  luck,  he  must  try  to  improve  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power. 

His  next  duty  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  his  •audience  can 
breathe  in  his  theatre,  a  matter  that  is  very  difiScult  in  many  play- 
houses. He  must  not  bake  his  audience  on  one  side  and  freeze 
them  on  the  other,  but  he  must  so  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb  that  the  shorn  lambs  may  not  suffer  from  neuralgia  or  old 
toothache.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  he  must  thoroughly 
examine  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  property.  A  theatre  ought 
not  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Mawworm  class,  and  become,  what 
they  say  it  is,  a  '  whitened  sepulchre.'  No  manager  ought  to  invite 
a  visitor  to  the  play  without  offering  him,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
same  comforts  that  he  leaves  at  home.  The  French  theatres  in  this 
respect  are  examples  to  avoid.  No  sensible  man  ought  to  go  even 
to  a  private  box  in  Paris  without  a  dust-pan,  a  broom,  a  few  hat-pegs, 
a  small  strip  of  carpet,  a  surgical  appliance  for  straightening  crippled 
or  cramped  legB,  and  a  little  chloride  of  lime  or  other  disinfectant. 
No  sensible  man  ought,  on  any  consideration,  to  go  into  one  of 
those  avant'Scene  boxes,  those  Punch-and-Judy-show  abominations, 
which  disfigure  even  the  splendid  mise-en'scene  at  the  Grand  Opera. 
No  person  of  taste  ought  to  sit  in  a  French  theatre  while  the  shop- 
keeper manager  is  exhibiting  an  advertising  curtain. 

The  alliance  which  has  been  formed  of  late  years  between  the 
gin-shop  and  the  theatre  in  England  is  one  that  requires  careful 
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sapervision.  In  this  respect  the  French  theatres  are  models  to 
copy.  In  some  London  theatres  a  gaudy  bar  and  a  flaunting  bar- 
maid meet  yoa  at  every  tarn ;  the  placards  of  the  great  brewers  and 
distillers  stare  yon  in  the  face  on  every  wall ;  while  the  programmes 
of  the  performance  are  carefully  hidden  until  you  produce  a  shilling. 
Hungry  waiters  prowl  about  and  suggest  drinks  to  people  who  are 
not  thirsty  or  object  to  stand  at  a  bar,  until  it  is  difScuIt  to  say 
where  the  public-house  ends  and  the  theatre  begins.  Protected  by 
a  clause  which  was  smuggled  into  an  Act  of  Parliament,  this  theatre- 
bibbing  is  not  bound  by  the  go-to-bed  legislation  of  the  last  few 
years;  and  as  long  as  the  actors  fret  their  late  hours  upon  the 
stage  the  gin-shop  in  front  of  the  theatre  can  sell  its  fire-water.  On 
the  memorable  first  night  of  Oonah  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  the 
performance  lasted  till  a  quarter  to  three  on  Sunday  morning ;  and 
up  to  this  hour  refreshments  (sorely  needed)  were  partaken  of  freely 
by  the  much-tried  critics. 

While  on  this  subject  of  refreshments,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
manager  to  see  that  they  are  really  what  they  profess  to  be,  and  not 
apples  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lucrezia  Borgia  fluids.  It  is  customary 
at  too  many  theatres  for  the  management  to  let  the  bars  to  some 
-half-amateur  publican  at  a  rental  which  almost  compels  the  vendor 
to  sell  bad  articles  at  exorbitant  prices.  It  is  also  customary  at  too 
many  theatres  to  let  with  these  bars  the  right  of  worrying  the  public 
for  the  custody  of  their  coats,  hats,  and  sticks,  of  demanding  fees 
for  showing  them  into  seats  which  they  have  paid  for,  and  of  forcing 
on  them  programmes  at  twenty  times  the  value  of  paper  and  printing. 
These  are  evils  that  should  be  vigorously  stamped  out,  not  only  by 
exhibiting  placards  warning  the  public  not  to  give  fees,  but  by  dis- 
charging without  mercy  any  servants  found  guilty  of  taking  bribes, 
though  these  may  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  weak-minded 
members  of  the  public.  As  to  the  bars,  if  a  theatre  is  to  be  a 
drinking-shop  it  may  as  well  be  a  good  one ;  and  the  experiment  of 
selling  liquor  untampered  with,  as  it  comes  from  the  brewer  or 
distiller,  might  do  as  much  for  the  success  of  a  playhouse  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  highest  form  of  drama. 

Having  prepared  for  the  reception  of  audiences  after  this  fashion, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  manager  to  reflect  on  the  probable  character 
of  his  patrons.  He  must  never  forget  the  melancholy  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  the  School  Board,  there  are  many  persons  in  London  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  are  compelled  to  seek  that 
amusement  in  public  places  which  a  defective  education  has  denied 
to  them  at  home.  He  must  never  forget  the  fact  that  in  a  com- 
fortable gallery  the  lower  orders  of  society  can  obtain  a  degree  of 
physical  warmth  for  a  penny  an  hour  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  at  home  with  coals  at  thirty  shillings  a  ton,  and  gas 
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at  three-shiUingB-and-Bixpence  the  thonsand  cubic  feet.  He  must 
never  foiget  the  fact  that  there  are  many  gentlemen,  old  and  young, 
in  London,  who  will  go  to  a  theatre  to  admire  the  beauty  of  female 
actresses ;  and  that  there  are  many  ladies,  old  and  young,  in  the 
same  dty,  who  wiU  go  to  the  theatre  to  admire  the  beauty  of  male 
actors.  He  must  never  forget  the  fact  that  many  people  go  to  a 
theatre  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  believing  they  are  sitting  in  one 
pbyhouse  when  they  are  sitting  in  another ;  or  being  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  drama  they  are  witnessing,  and  only 
alive  to  the  name  of  the  principal  actor  or  actress  who  may  be 
playing  in  this  drama.  He  must  not  forget  the  tsLct  that  many 
people  are  attracted  by  clean  seats,  civil  servants,  soft  carpets, 
punctuality,  and  straightforward  management.  He  may  forget 
many  things,  but  he  must  never  forget  the  great  fact  that,  no 
matter  what  persons  may  form  his  audience,  they  have  a  much 
clearer  idea  as  to  the  article  they  want  to  see  than  he  can  possibly 
give  them.  He  must  never  attempt  to  make  his  taste  their  taste. 
His  business  is  to  open  his  shop,  and  to  serve  them  with  what  they 
want,  and  not  with  what  he  probably  would  like  to  give  them.  He 
most  never  commit  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  suggesting  to  a 
CQBtomer  who  asks  for  a  baked  potato  the  propriety  of  selecting  a 
rose  or  a  volume  of  poems.  He  is  not  a  director  of  public  taste 
any  more  than  an  editor  is  a  director  of  public  opinion.  He  is 
only  a  follower.  He  must  have  no  theories  and  no  prejudices.  He 
must  never  sit  at  his  own  theatre  and  watch  the  pieces  he  gives  to 
the  public.  Few  men  can  do  this  without  becoming  prejudiced 
either  for  or  against  such  pieces.  He  must  only  look  at  the 
faancial  results,  and  watch  these  carefully  night  by  night,  vrith  all 
disturbing  influences— rain,  snow,  strikes,  commercial  depression,  and 
other  evils.  His  idea  of  a  good  piece  must  be  a  piece  that  pays ;  his 
idea  of  a  bad  piece  must  be  a  piece  that  does  not  pay.  When  he 
finds  he  has  got  the  first,  he  must  carefully  nurse  it ;  when  he  finds 
he  has  got  ^e  latter,  he  must  strangle  it  with  as  little  remorse  as 
Providence  shows  to  the  poor  beetle.  He  must  take  a  lesson  firom 
the  billiard-room,  and  be  able  to  fluke  with  superhuman  serenity. 
When  he  has  made  a  success,  either  with  a  piece,  an  actor,  or  with 
both,  he  must  look  as  if  he  were  reaping  the  reward  of  a  scheme 
which  he  had  been  maturing  half  his  life.  He  must  ignore  the  fact 
that,  like  all  his  tribe,  he  lives  on  a  hand-to-mouth  policy,  always 
waiting  for  something  to  turn*  up.  He  must  gently  insinuate  that 
he  selects  his  authors  after  years  of  deliberation ;  that  his  pieces 
are  written  to  order  many  seasons  before  they  are  wanted ;  and 
that  his  actors  have  been  selected  in  the  same  way,  and  trained  for 
Hm,  and  him  alone,  by  ages  of  study  and  tuition. 

When  he  has  to  descend  from  this  lofty  pedestal,  and  really 
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select  the  exponents  of  his  dramas,  he  will  find  two  ooorses  open  to 
him.  He  may  engage  what  are  called  '  stars,*  who  are  rapadous, 
bat  popular;  or  he  may  snrroand  himself  with  a  groap  of  well- 
drilled  mediocrities.  He  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  is  asked  to 
pay  the  salary  of  an  Under-secretary  of  State  to  a  young  man  who 
has  Just  stepped  oat  of  society  on  to  the  stage,  and  -whose  chief 
merit  may  be  his  ability  to  act  as  a  clothes-peg.  If  he  asks  one  of 
these  actors  to  play  a  recognised  part  in  the  standard  drama  of  his 
country,  he  must  not  feel  surprised  if  six  months'  rehearsal  is 
demanded.  The  days  have  long  passed  when  every  actor  had  a 
repertory  of  twenty  parts,  in  any  one  of  which  he  was  ready  to 
appear  at  an  hour's  notice.  Each  actor  in  our  time  only  plays 
about  one  part  a  year,  is  drilled  by  machinery,  and  goes  on  till  the 
springs  run  down,  like  a  piece  of  Swiss  clockwork. 

In  the  selection  of  his  plays,  or  rather  authors,  his  chojpe  will 
be  much  more  limited.  If  he  shows  any  hesitation,  it  cannot  arise 
from  the  variety  of  material  at  his  disposal.  He  will  find  that  there 
are  fifty  theatres,  more  or  less,  in  London,  and  only  about  three 
dramatic  authors.  He  will  treat  these  gentlemen  with  great 
respect,  and  wait  his  turn  to  be  served,  like  a  duchess  at  a  Ciril 
Service  store.  He  will  buy  his  dramatic  pigs  in  a  poke,  and  pay 
what  is  asked  without  a  murmur.  Occasionally  he  will  get  a  piece 
firom  a  French  source,  which  he  will  either  steal  or  pay  for  in  a 
prodigal  manner ;  and,  having  secured  it,  he  will  place  it'  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  two  recognised  English  adapters.  If  he  spends 
much  money  in  placing  it  on  the  stage,  he  will  be  told  that  he  is  a 
fool  and  an  upholsterer ;  and  if  he  starves  it  in  the  production,  he 
will  be  told  that  he  is  a  shortsighted  niggard.  If  he  flies  to  the  old 
drama  as  a  refuge,  he  will  have  to  plunge  into  Shakespeare  and 
legitimacy,  as  there  are  not  more  than  three  comedies  out  of  a 
thousand,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Queen 
Victoria,  that  are  worth  the  trouble  of  acting.  Being  in  for 
theatrical  management,  however,  he  will  do  his  best  according  to 
his  lights,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  will  find  that  he  has 
either  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  by  hard  work,  or  made  double  that 
sum  by  a  series  of  inexplicable  flukes.  He  may  probably  hold  his 
peace  in  the  market-place  ;  but  in  the  privacy  of  his  study  he  will 
admit  that  no  particular  training  in  literature  and  art  is  necessary 
for  the  good  government  of  a  theatre,  but  precisely  those  qualities 
that  mi^e  a  successful  cheesemonger. 

JOHN  HOLIJNOBHEAD. 
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How  well  we  knew  that  figure  limned  a 

On  every  almanac's  first  page  : 
The  beard  unshorn,  the  hair  nntrimmed, 

The  gaunt  limbs  bowed  and  bent  with  age ; 
That  well-known  glass  with  sands  run  out  ; 

That  scythe,  that  he  was  wont  to  wield 
'Yfiih  shrivelled  arms,  that  made  us  doubt 

His  prowess  in  Life's  harvest-field ! 

Ah,  him  we  knew  !  But  who  comes  here, 

Pranked  with  the  fashion  of  the  town — 
This  springald,  who,  in  jest  or  jeer. 

Tries  on  old  Time's  well-frosted  crown  ? 
Vain  is  his  paint !     Youth's  fi*eshest  down 

Through  pencilled  wrinkles  shows  too  soon 
The  bright  mischievous  face  of  Clown 

Beneath  the  mask  of  Pantaloon  ! 

A  doubtful  jest,  howe'er  well  played, 

To  mock  the  show  of  fleeting  breath 
With  youth's  light  laugh,  and  masquerade 

This  gaunt  step-brother  of  grim  Death  ! 
Is  this  a  moralist  to  teach 

The  equal  fate  of  small  and  large  ? 
Peace  !     Yet — one  moment — give  him  speech 

Before  we  give  the  scamp  in  charge ! 

'  I  crave  no  grace  from  those  who  dream 

Time  only  was,  and  from  the  Past 
Still  draw  the  wisdom  that  they  deem 

Will  only  live  and  only  last. 
Time  is  not  old,  as  all  who've  tried 

To  kill  or  cheat  him  must  attest ; 
And  outward  symbols  cannot  hide 

The  same  fierce  pulse  that  stirs  your  breast. 

The  old  stock  properties,  you  preach, 

To  truer  symbols  must  pay  tithe ; 
McGormick's  Reapers  better  teach 

My  truths  than  yon  old-fashioned  scythe. 
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The  racing  *'  timer's"  slender  vane, 

That  marks  the  quarter-seconds  pass, 

Points  out  its  moral  much  more  plain 

Than  e'er  was  drawn  in  sand  through  glass. 

So  if  I  bring,  in  comelier  dress 

And  newer  methods,  things  less  new, 
I  claim  that  honoured  name  still  less 

To  be  consistent  than  be  true. 
If  mine  be  not  the  face  that's  cast 

In  every  almanac's  sad  rhyme. 
Look  through  them — all  that  there  will  last 

Lies  written  in  these  leaves  of  Time,* 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 


Instinct  and  insight  are  the  most  valuable  qualities  in  a  writer  of 
contemporaiy  history.  He  has  in  general  no  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal to  guide  him  to  the  undercurrents  which,  when  events  are  a 
century  old,  biographies  and  memoires  abundantly  supply.  If  a 
Prime  Minister  happens  to  have  told  a  lady-in-waiting  that  it  is 
all  fudge,  and  that  he  has  no  more  idea  of  really  going  to  war  than 
of  trying  to  ascend  to  the  nearest  planet  in  the  (captive  balloon,  our 
grandchildren  will  perhaps  hear  of  it,  when  the  perplexities  and  the 
fears  which  have  kept  us  all  on  tenterhooks  have  been  long  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  Neither  Mr.  Hitchman  nor  Mr.  O'Connor  can 
be  said  to  possess  either  the  instinct  or  the  insight  of  which  we 
speak.  The  former  has  given  us,  after  a  good  deal  of  patient 
research,  a  connected  narrative  of  the  Disraelian  legend,  which, 
written  by  a  loving  hand,  may  find  a  large  number  of  sympathetic 
readers.  Unless  certain  indications  mislead  us,  this  admiring  circle 
is  already  growing  narrower ;  and  Mr.  Hitchman  has  not  been  a 
single  day  too  soon  in  the  publication  of  his  eulogistic  book. 

The  work  of  Mr.  O'Connor  is  written  in  a  more  critical  spirit, 
and  its  permanent  value  is  consequently  greater.  Unfortunately,  he 
seems  to  have  an  eye  to  the  faults  of  Mr.  Disraeli  alone.  That  Mr. 
O'Connor  has  collected  much  interesting  and  curious  information 
relating  to  the  period  prior  to  1846  we  readily  admit;  but,  if  he 
were  constrained  to  make  the  choice,  we  should  have  preferred  to 
see  him  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  beginning  of  his  story,  and  dwell 
more  fully  upon  less  remote  incidents.  When  he  reaches  the  epoch 
of  the  Crimean  War,  he  says,  *  I  now  come  to  a  peri6d  more  modem, 
and  therefore  less  un&miliar.  ...  I  shall  give  a  rapid  and  general, 
iiistead  of  a  detailed,  view  of  the  career  I  am  describing.'  We  differ 
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altogether  &om  Mr.  O'Connor ;  the  parliamentary  history  of  1858 
and  of  many  subsequent  years  is  already  forgotten  by  the  old,  and 
was  never  at  all  known  to  the  great  majority  of  the  young. 

Although  the  chapter  which  treats  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct  in 
Opposition  during  the  Crimean  War  is  instructiye,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  should  have  written  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  momeptaiy  controversies.  The  time  is  rapidly  nearing 
when  few  will  understand  how  it  could  ever  have  been  worth  any 
one's  while  to  disprove  so  wild  an  assertion  as  that  which  has 
recently  been  constantly  repeated  by  the  *  devoted'  journals — ^that 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  very  pattern  of  statesmanlike  patriotism  when 
he  was  leading  the  Tory  party  under  the  successive  Governments  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  of  Lord  Palmerston.  If  Mr.  O'Connor  had 
thought  of  referring  to  that  very  remarkable  paper  the  Press,  which 
was  manifestly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Tory  leader,  and  in 
which  the  most  cogent  internal  evidence  of  his  active  collaboration 
may  be  found,  he  would  have  materially  strengthened  his  case, 
which,  as  it  is,  is  well  made  out.  He  omits  also  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  factious  intrigue,  by  passing  over  in  silence  the  most 
discreditable  resistance  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  unable  to  forego  the 
temptation  of  coalescing  with  a  knot  of  peace-at-any-price  Badicals, 
ofiered  to  the  measure  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  in  1855 
for  guaranteeing  the  Turkish  loan.  The  manceuvre  was  so  nearly 
succeeding  that  the  Bill  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  or 
three  votes,  and  success  would  have  been  singularly  embarrassing 
to  the  Government,  giving  to  Europe  the  idea  of  a  divided  England, 
and  complicating  our  relations  with  France,  our  partner  in  this  par- 
ticular transaction,  as  well  as  our  intimate  ally  in  the  war.  Bat 
our  chief  criticism  upon  this  part  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  work  would  be 
that  he  has  failed  to  discover  the  clue  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  tortuous 
politics  during  the  Eastern  troubles  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  truth  is  that,  with  his  usual  discernment  in  such  mattera,  the 
Opposition  leader  rightly  gauged  the  direction  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  his  unblended  colleagues  would  follow,  and  foresaw  that  the 
Cabinet  would  founder  as  soon  as  it  began  to  engage  in  a  great 
European  war.  Hence,  as  long  as  the  pacific  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
Minister,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  indefatigable  in  fanning  the  war-flame. 
Things  turned  out  exactly  as  he  had  predicted ;  but,  to  his  bitter 
disappointment,  when  the  Queen,  according  to  constitutional  routine, 
ofiered  the  Government  to  the  Tories,  Lord  Derby's  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  lost  perhaps  the  best  opportunity  ever  presented  in 
modem  times  of  rendering  his  party  strong  and  popular.  Mr. 
Disraeli's  fine  temper,  imperturbable  self-control,  and  admirable 
patience  were  never  better  e^diibited  than  under  this  cruel  trial. 
To  have  been  adroit,  unscrupulous,  vituperative  with  unflagging 
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zealy  and  then,  ia  the  triumph  of  your  tactics,  to  find  that  your 
generalissimo  is  a  coward,  who  runs  away  from  responsibility,  must 
have  been  excruciating  torture  to  a  proud  ambitious  soul.  And  yet 
the  resolyes  of  Milton's  hero  in  the  hour  of  discomfiture  were 
hardly  bolder  than  Mr.  Disraeli's.  He  rose  again,  *  as  from  no 
fall,'  and  persevered ;  making,  however,  a  complete  change  in  his 
strategy  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  new  aspect  of  afi'airs. 
In  Lord  Aberdeen  he  had  had  an  antagonist  of  the  most  peaceful 
disposition,  and  by  temperament  more  unsuited  than  any  other 
man  to  act  the  part  of  a  War  Minister,  and  in  that  character  to 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  or  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen. 
The  converse  of  all  this  became  true  as  soon  as  Lord  Palmerston 
succeeded  to  the  Premiership.  He  at  once  became  a  magnet, 
powerfally  attracting  all  the  military  and  patriotic  elements  in  the 
nation.  Accordingly,  just  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had  preached  war  under  ' 
Lord  Aberdeen,  so  under  Lord  Palmerston  he  made  himself  the 
advocate  of  peace.  From  that  time  forth  to  the  end  of  LordPalmer- 
ston's  long  career,  the  Tory  chief  was  constantly  coalescing  with  the 
padfic  Radicals,  and  on  many  occasions  showed  that  he  had  learnt  to 
speak  the  language  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Thus  it  was  that  he  opposed  the 
prolongation  of  the  Crimean  War ;  that  he  took  the  side  of  Russia  in 
the  questions  which  arose  as  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  1856; 
that  he  joined  in  censuring  the  China  War  in  1857 ;  and  that  in 
1862  he  demanded  the  discontinuance  of  '  bloated  armaments.' 

To  any  one  whose  memory  carries  him  back  far  enough,  no 
absurdity  can  appear  more  grotesque  than  that  of  representing  Mr. 
Disraeli,  to  adapt  a  metaphor  to  himself  which  he  used  to  apply  to 
others,  '  as  having  been  bom  an  infant  Hercules  to  strangle  the 
serpent'  of  Russian  aggression.  Looking  back  upon  his  whole 
career  we  should  say  that,  although  he  was  at  all  times  ready, 
when  it  suited  his  purpose,  to  stir  up  animosity  against  Russia, 
nevertheless  his  strong  predilection  was  in  favour  of  that  mysterious 
despotism  which  fascinated  his  imagination,  and  before  which,  with 
the  innate  tendency  of  the  Oriental  to  worship  the  symbol  of  power, 
he  was  not  indisposed  to  lie  prostrate.  In  the  discussions  which 
preceded  the  Crimean  War,  and  especially  through  the  medium  of 
his  own  journal,  the  Press,  he  laboured,  while  inflaming  the  public 
mind  against  the  moderation  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration, 
to  inculcate  the  doctrine — and  that  in  language  studiously  cour- 
teous to  the  Czar — ^that  his  Majesty  had  been  shamefully  ill- 
used  by  the  English  Cabinet,  and  that  had  he  not  been  induced 
by  them  to  believe  that  they  entertained  no  objection  to  his 
designs  upon  Turkey,  the  Eastern  Question  would  never  have  been 
opened.  The  son-in-law  of  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  Chan- 
cellor of  that  day,  M.  de  Seebach,  who  played  a  leading  part  in 
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European  diplomacy,  having  been  charged  with  the  representation 
of  BuBsian  interests  at  Paris  daring  the  war,  has  explicitly  declared 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  entered  into  negotiation  with  him,  with  a 
fiew  to  concerted  action  between  the  Russian  Court  and  the  Toiy 
party  against  the  too  national  and  exclusiye  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  answer  to  the  charge,  two  years  ago,  was 
both  embarrassed  and  disingenuous ;  but  whether  it  be  ultimately 
established  or  not,  it  is  certain  that,  immediately  after  the  period 
to  which  M.  de  Seebach  refers,  Mr.  Disraeli  adopted  in  Parliament 
a  line  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  Russia,  and 
attacked  Lord  Palmerston  for  <  his  turbulent  and  aggressive  diplo- 
macy.' In  the  general  reproaches  which  he  at  that  time  addressed 
to  the  Ministry,  the  Tory  chief  gladly  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eloquent  aid,  and  was  of  coarse  warmly  supported  by  Mr. 
Cobden  and  the  whole  Manchester  school. 

In  1868,  when  the  Tory  Opposition  were  acting  in  constant 
coalition  with  the  Ultramontane  members  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Disraeli 
thought  it  politic  to  let  drop  some  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
Polish  insurrection ;  but  Mr.  O'Connor  has  usefully  reminded  us  that 
at  an  earlier  date  he  had  put  himself  forward  to  defend  the  high- 
handed act  of  the  three  partitioning  Powers  in  suppressing  the  Re- 
public of  Cracow,  and  to  condemn  the  energetic  protests  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  addressed  to  the  confederation  of  absolutist  courts. 
What  is  not  stated  in  this  book  we  may  here  supply,  and  record 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  act  which  termin- 
ated the  independent  existence  of  Cracow,  was  carefully  instructed 
by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Baron  Brunnow,  with  whom  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  frequent  and  intimate  consultation.  An 
anecdote  is  related  which  illustrates  these  singular  relations.  Im- 
mediately after  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  Poles  in  1868,  Mr. 
Disraeli  one  Sunday  afternoon  paid  a  visit  to  a  salon,  where  poli- 
ticians and  diplomatists  were  wont  to  congregate.  He  there  found 
Baron  Brunnow,  who  appears  to  have  previously  declined  the  offer 
of  a  cup  of  tea.  Just  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  announced,  the  hostess 
was  renewing  her  offer :  *  Won't  you  change  your  mind,  and  have 
a  cup  of  tea  ?'  Looking  hard  at  the  latest  arrival,  who  was  ad- 
vancing to  make  his  bow,  his  Excellency  replied,  '  Well,  I  think  I 
will,  after  all ;  great  men  change  their  minds,  why  should  not  I  ?' 
'  And  what  did  you  say  ?'  innocently  inquired  some  one,  to  whom 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  telling  the  story.  *  I  could  not  say  anything,'  was 
the  answer,  '  without  admitting  that  I  considered  myself  a  great  man.' 

But,  indeed,  it  is  not  only  with  respect  to  Russia,  but  as 
regards  foreign  and,  we  may  add.  Imperial  policy  generally  that 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  credit  the  antecedents  of  the  Premier 
with  the  distinction  of  preeminent  patriotism  and  public  spirit. 
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The  trnth  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  in  these  respects  fell  far  below 
the  average  parliamentary  English  statesman,  and  was  thus  greatly 
hindered  in  his  career.  In  treating  our  external  relations  he  was 
generally  reproached  with  adopting  a  foreign  and  nnEnglish  tone, 
which  jarred  npon  the  strong  feelings  of  national  loyalty  of  his 
own  party,  and  with  nsing  an  artificial  style,  which  made  his 
speeches  sound  as  if  they  had  been  translated  from  the  French, 
and  which  offended  the  public  taste  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
doors.  The  consequence  was  that,  upon  many  occasions,  he  was 
deserted  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Newdegate,  Sir  Rainald  Enightley, 
and  others  sufficiently  numerous  to  turn  the  nearly-balanced  scale. 
No  blunder  could  have  been  greater,  to  cite  one  example,  than  that 
of  factiously  coquetting  with  the  native  princes  at  the  crisis  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Speaker  Brand,  when  manager  of  the  Liberal  party, 
was  sometimes  heard  to  say,  before  a  decisive  division,  '  We  shall 
have  a  majority ;  but  it  is  from  the  Carlton  Club  that  we  shall  get 
it.'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  if  Mr.  Disraeli,  during 
the  years  when  he  was  leading  the  opposition  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
had  simply  left  foreign  politics  alone  he  would  have  greatly  hastened 
his  own  accession  to  office. 

Amongst  his  many  manoeuvres  of  this  class  there  was  one,  at 
any  rate,  which  was  momentarily  successful — we  refer  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  '  the  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill'  in  1858.  As  vrith  the 
Czar,  BO  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the  Oriental  subserviency 
had  shown  itself  in  the  constant  use  of  fulsome  language  in  every 
reference  to  the  French  monarch.  *  That  Prince,'  as  he  was  gene- 
rally styled  in  these  harangues,  was  on  one  occasion  represented  as 
particularly  condescending  and  gracious,  inasmuch  as  he  was  con- 
senting to  act,  during  the  Crimean  War,  with  an  English  Govern- 
ment, some  members  of  which  had  ventured  to  speak  disobligingly 
of  the  coup  d'etat.  In  the  same  vein  ran  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  obser- 
vations upon  the  Orsini  conspiracy,  and  upon  the  legislation  to  which 
it  gave  rise.  Mr.  Einglake,  however,  took  a  very  different  view  of 
the  Bill,  which  Lord  Palmerston — yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
French  Oovemment,  through  Lord  Cowley  at  Paris  and  through 
M.  de  Persigny  in  London — had  unfortunately  agreed  to  intro- 
dnoe,  and  wisely  insisted  upon  dividing  the  House  against  the 
first  reading.  He  was  followed  into  the  lobby  by  ninety  -  nine 
members,  who  were  nicknamed  '  the  Assassins,'  and  who  mostly 
belonged  to  the  Liberal  party.  The  quick  eye  of  Mr.  Disraeli  hero 
detected  at  once  the  elements  of  a  combination.  He  set  about 
planning  a  move  vrith  Mr.  Mibier  Gibson,  as  representing  the  Man- 
chester school,  and  with  the  other  sections  who  had  joined  in 
censuring  the  Chinese  War  the  year  before.  By  the  time  the  Go- 
vernment measure  came  on  for  a  second  reading  everything  was 
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ready.  Mr.  Milner  Oibflon  had  framed  an  artful  resolation.  On 
the  critioal  night  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  Tories,  who 
hardly  knew  what  they  were  about ;  by  Mr.  Kinglake's  Liberals ; 
by  Lord  John  Bussell  and  his  little  biot  of  Whigs ;  and  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Peelites.  These  coalescing  sections  together 
formed  a  triumphant  majority,  and  in  a  few  days  Lord  Derby  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  were  once  inore  installed  in  office.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  Lord  Derby,  being  under  the  gallery  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  night  the  mine  was  sprung,  had  suddenly  giyen  the 
signal  to  his  party  to  vote  against  the  Government ;  but  that  is 
mere  fable,  and  both  the  invention  and  the  success  of  the  plot,  so 
far  as  the  Tories  are  concerned,  were  entirely  due  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  political  warfare,  this  strata- 
gem and  ambush  might  be  justified,  aAer  the  bullying  tone  which 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  his  organs  in  the  press,  had  adopted  to- 
wards the  members  of  the  China  Coalition  at  the  general  election 
of  the  previous  year.  The  new  Ministers  were  far  more  blameable, 
in  our  view,  for  adopting  a  cringing  tone  towards  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  during  their  whole  tenure  of  office,  although  they  had 
brought  themselves  in  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  British 
honour  and  of  resisting  French  dictation.  If  other  questions  had 
not  absorbed  public  attention,  they  probably  would  have  been  cen- 
sured and  dismissed  for  their  feeble  and  unworthy  treatment  of  the 
'  Charles  et  George*  question — an  incident  now  happily  forgotten 
here,  and,  as  we  earnestly  hope,  also  in  Portugal.  But  our  space 
will  not  admit  of  our  pursuing  the  investigation  farther.  Enough 
to  show  the  utter  hoUowness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  system  of  foreign 
policy,  if  we  recall  an  imprudent  passage  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
at  a  City-dinner  in  the  summer  of  1867.  Vaunting  the  success  of 
his  Government,  he  pointed  to  the  mismanagement  of  foreign  afihirs 
by  their  predecessors,  to  whom  it  was  due  *  that  wars  were  constantly 
occurring.'  The  next  day  he  was  reminded  in  the  House  that,  only 
the  year  before,  upon  the  Tories  being  charged  by  the  Queen  to 
form  an  Administration,  they  had,  through  Lord  Derby,  entreated 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  outgoing  Cabinet,  to 
become  their  colleague,  and  to  retain  the  seals  of  his  department ! 

We  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  O'Connor  in 
that  part  of  his  work  which  he  devotes  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Reform  Bill ;  but  we  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  the  earlier  chapter 
which  relates  to  the  Free-trade  movement.  In  common  with 
another  writer  who  has  lately  treated  this  subject,  the  present 
biographer  brings  a  double  charge  against  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He 
accuses  him  of  having,  when  in  office  in  1852,  abandoned  Protec- 
tion, to  which  in  honour  he  was  deeply  pledged,  and  supports 
this  view  by  an  array  of  formidable  quotations.     This  part  of  the 
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ease  appears  to  nB,  we  must  frankly  own,  to  have  completely  broken 
down.  It  was  very  convenient,  obyiously,  to  the  Whigs  to  encum- 
ber the  Tory  party  with  the  profession  of  a  hopeless  creed ;  but  the 
play  of  Eilglish  institutions,  under  the  system  of  party  Govem- 
ment,  would  become  impossible  if  a  political  connection  were  never 
able  to  set  itself  free  from  the  advocacy  of  impracticable  opinions. 
Because  the  Whigs  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Appropriation  Clause, 
were  they  to  remain  disqualified  for  office  until  the  time  had  arrived 
for  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church  ?  Because  Mr.  Disraeli  objected 
to  the  unification  of  Italy,  was  he  bound  in  honour  to  refuse  to  be- 
come a  Minister  until  he  could  see  his  way  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Pope?  Or  again,  is  Mr.  Gladstone  never  more  to  rule  over  us 
unless  he  be  able  to  repeal  the  anti-Bitualist  Act  of  1874?  Dur- 
ing the  years  which  followed  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  in 
1846,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  gradually  preparing  his  party  for 
acquiescence  in  that  settlement  as  a  final  one;  and  although  his 
language  was  often  marked  by  that  magmloquent  ambiguity  which 
is  characteristic  of  him,  the  discredit  of  having  raised  false  hopes 
amongst  the  agriculturists  attaches  much  more  to  others  than  to  him. 

But  the  other  charge  of  having  in  his  books  and  speeches 
recommended  a  Free-trade  policy  as  the  one  in  history  and  in 
reason  best  befitting  the  Tory  party,  and  further,  of  having  encou- 
raged Sir  Robert  Peel  to  advance  more  and  more  in  the  path  of 
customs  reform,  upon  which  he  had  entered  in  1842,  and  then  of 
having  savagely  attacked  him  in  the  assumed  character  of  an  en- 
raged Protectionist — ^that  charge  Mr.  O'Connor  has  fairly  sustained. 
Nothing  either  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tone  and 
tendency  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  political  writings  than  that  he  should 
have  taken  as  his  leader,  and  celebrated  as  his  ideal  hero,  a  man 
who,  like  Lord  George  Bentinck,  except  about  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities,  agreed  with  him  in  no  single  opinion,  and,  indeed,  was 
a  fidr  representative  of  the  class  and  of  the  politics  which  the  novel- 
ist in  all  his  pamphlet-fictions  had  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  even 
to  scorn.  A  member  of  one  of  the  great  Revolution  houses,  attached 
to  the  *  Venetian  oligarchy,'  jealous  of  the  Court,  opposed  to  *  the 
ultimate  widening  of  our  commercial  system,'  or,  in  less  periphrastic 
words,  to  Free-trade,  tolerant  but  anti-papal — such  was  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  the  very  type  which,  in  Coningsby,  in  Sybil,  and 
in  Tanered,  had  been  thrice  elaborately  satirised. 

Talking  of  the  Court  reminds  us  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  DiS'^ 
neli's  speeches,  which  Mr.  Hitchman  has  had  the  unsuspecting 
candour  to  quote.  If  peradventure  he  should  find  his  patrons 
somewhat  undemonstrative,  this  unfortunate  extract  must  bear 
the  blame.  Although  it  is  given  most  scrupulously  according 
to  the  authorised  version,  which  the   speaker  himself  corrects 
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for  Hansard,  and  which,  when  he  is  as  deyer  a  man  as  Mr. 
Disraeli,  he  stufifs  with  saying  clauses  of  precantionary  effect, 
nevertheless  it  is  startling  to  read  an  attack  by  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  Opposition  in  Febmary  1852  upon  Lord  John  Bnssell 
for  departing  from  constitutional  usage,  in  making  too  free  a  vse 
of  the  Queen's  name.  It  really  seems  as  if  Mr.  Disraeli,  perceiving 
unmist^able  signs  of  aversion  to  himself  on  the  part  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  conscious  of  the  great  unpopularity  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, had  for  a  moment  supposed  that  it  might  possibly  pay  to 
become  the  chief  of  an  anti-Court  party,  Coningsby  and  Sybil  and 
Tancred  notwithstanding.  Noteworthy  is  it,  at  any  rate,  that  a 
leader  so  jealous  of  his  prerogatives  effaced  himself  completely 
when  he  was  expected  to  take  his  share  in  whitewashing  Prince 
Albert,  and  allowed  the  amiable  Walpole  to  give  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  testimony  which  in  the  Lords  was  delivered  by  Lord 
Derby  with  cordial  eloquence.  The  second  volume  of  the  Prince's 
Life  contains  an  odd  reference  to  this  incident : 

'  If  Mr.  Disraeli  was  silent  on  the  occasion,  doubtless  it  was  because  he 
felt  that  to  say  more  than  had  been  said  by  Lord  Jolm  Hussell  and  Mr. 
Walpole  would  have  been  superfluous,  for  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  a 
few  days  before  he  had  said,  **  The  opportunity  which  office  has  afforded  me  of 
becoming  acquainted  vnih  the  Prince  filled  me  with  a  sentiment  towards  him 
wliich  I  may  describe  without  exaggeration  as  one  of  affection.'" 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  '  confidence  was  a  plant  of  slow 
growth ;'  but  with  Mr.  Disraeli  *  affection'  seems  to  spring  up  with 
all  the  rapidity  of  the  rankest  tropical  vegetation,  seeing  that  to- 
wards the  Prince  it  had  already  been  generated  in  his  heart  after 
the  interchange  of  a  few  words  with  his  Boyal  Highness^  upon 
formal  occasions,  at  the  most  three  in  number. 

When  all  has  been  said,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  adopting  something  of  a  Chinese  method  in 
pronouncing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  statesmen.  Just  as 
the  distinguished  acts  of  a  citizen  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  held 
to  ennoble  his  progenitors,  so  we  think  that  the  arts  by  which  a 
Minister  aims  at  high  office  ought,  in  some  degree,  to  be  viewed  by 
the  light  of  what,  once  there,  he  sets  himself  to  accomplish.  Not 
only  against  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, Lord  John  Russell,  perhaps  even  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  certainly 
Mr.  Gladstone,  would  it  be  easy  to  frame  an  indictment  for  some  of 
the  means  by  which  they  may  have  sought  to  rise  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  State.  But  Walpole,  Chatham,  Russell,  Peel,  and  Glad- 
stone expiated  by  their  rectitude  in  exercising  power  their  occa- 
sional pliancy  in  acquiring  it.  Whether  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
of  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  the  impartial  record  of  the  last  five  years  will  enable 
the  future  historian  to  determine. 
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Bt  the  Authob  of  '  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.* 


II.  '  The  sweet  new  Grass  with  Flowers.' 

Baa — baa !  A  long-drawn  pettish  bleating  that  sometimes  soanded 
absurdly  like  the  '  Ma — ma  !'  of  a  spoilt  child.  The  lambs  gambolled 
in  the  genial  sanshine  over  the  daisies ;  the  ewes,  arrived  at  the 
age  of  common  sense,  fed  steadily  on  the  young  sweet  grass,  and 
did  not  notice  the  flowers. 

Geoffrey  Newton  looked  at  them  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  where  indeed  he  had  no  business  to  be.  He  had  carelessly 
wandered  in  a  day-dream  from  the  footpath,  and  was  now  in  the 
midst  of  mowing-grass,  to  walk  in  which  is  against  the  unwritten 
laws  of  country  life,  because  when  trampled  down  it  is  difficult 
to  mow.  Yet  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  pushing  through  it,  tall 
grasses  and  bonnets  and  sorrel  stems  reaching  to  the  knee — the 
Tery  dogs  delight  in  it.  See  a  spaniel  just  let  loose;  how  he  circles 
roond,  plunging  over  it ! — visible  as  he  bounds  up,  lost  to  sight  next 
moment  in  the  matted  mass ;  the  higher  it  is  the  more  he  likes  it. 

Baa — maa ! 

'  For  how  many  thousand  years  have  the  lambs  been  happy  in 
the  spring-tide?'  thought  Geoffrey.  'And  yet  it  is  said  that  the 
world  is  growing  old !  Nature  is  always  young.  Earth  was  never 
younger  than  she  is  to-day.     Goethe  was  right  there  : 

'*  Thy  works  Bublime  are  now  as  bright 
As  on  creation's  day  they  rose !" 

If  we  could  only  somehow  translate  that  eternal  youth  into  our 
own  lives — if!  The  dew  still  lingers  here  in  the  shade.  How 
slumberous  it  is  even  in  the  morning !  Unseen  lotos-flowers  bloom  in 
the  spring,  and  the  odour  makes  us  drowsy.' 

His  eyelids  fell  as  he  walked  on,  and  his  slow  steps  led  him 
whither  they  would. 

When  a  thoughtful  man  feels  an  overpowering  love — a  great 
passion  rising  within  him — his  ideal  often  becomes  a  kind  of  judge. 
All  the  creed  of  life  that  has  grown  up  in  the  mind  is  passed 
in  review :  will  the  half-formed  scepticism,  the  firm  dogma,  the 
theory,  stand  before  the  new  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  love 
that  is  in  itself  a  faith  ? 

So  he  dreamed  of  Margaret,  and  saw  and  did  not  see  the 
beauty  around  him.  His  feet,  sinking  into  the  soft  green  carpet, 
were  dusted  over  with  the  yellow  pollen  of  the  buttercups.  The 
young  shoot  of  the  bramble  projecting  from  the  bush  caught  at  his 
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fileeve;  but  the  weak  tender  prickles,  not  yet  hardened  into  thorns, 
gave  way,  and  did  not  hold.  Slender  oval  leaves  on  a  drooping- 
willow  bongh  lightly  bmshed  without  awaking  him.  The  thrash  on 
her  nest  sat  still,  seeing  with  the  intuition  of  a  wild  creature  that  no 
harm  threatened  her.  Finches  sang  on  the  boughs  above,  and 
scarcely  moved  as  he  passed  under. 

*  Crake — crake !'  from  the  thickest  of  the  grass  where  the  bird 
crept  concealed.  Butterflies  fluttered  from  flower  to  flower  in  their 
curious  sidelong  way.  Every  branch  and  bush  and  blade  of  grass — 
the  air  above  where  the  swallow  floated,  the  farrow  in  the  earth 
where  the  mice  ran — all  instinct  with  life ;  the  glamour  of  the 
sunshine  filling  the  field  with  a  magic  spell. 

A  little  brook  slipped  away  without  a  sound  past  the  tall  green 
rushes  and  the  water-plantains  and  the  gray  chequered  grass  that 
lifts  its  spear-like  points  in  moist  places ;  a  swift  shallow  streamlet 
winding  through  the  meadow,  its  clear  surface  almost  flush  with  the 
sward.  Now  running  water  draws  a  dreamer;  so  he  followed  it 
across  the  mead,  past  the  footpath  and  the  stepping-stone  that  had 
sunk  into  the  stream :  past  the  dark-green  bunches  of  the  marsh 
marigolds,  whose  broad  golden  petals  open  under  the  harsh  winds 
of  early  spring,  and  not  far  from  the  peewit's  nest ;  for  she  rose  and 
flew  round  him,  calling  plaintively,  her  pure  white  breast  almost 
within  reach,  till  finding  that  her  treasure  was  unheeded,  she  slowly 
dropped  behind:  past  the  dog-violets,  blue  but  not  sweet,  that 
looked  up  more  boldly  than  their  forerunners,  whose  modest  heads 
had  scarce  appeared  above  the  dead  leaves  on  the  bank.  Yonder 
the  roan  cattle  were  feeding ;  and  in  the  midst  stood  an  ancient, 
gnarled,  and  many-twisted  hawthorn,  whose  bark  had  become 
as  iron  under  the  fierce  heats  and  fiercer  storms  of  years ;  yet  its 
branches  were  green,  and  crowned  with  the  may — white  virgin 
may-bloom  scentiAg  the  air-^and  under  its  shadow  a  young  heifer 
meditated.  Past  hollow  willows,  till  presently  the  turf  beneath  grew 
soft  and  yielding  as  velvet,  his  foot  sinking  into  the  pile  of  the  moss, 
and  the  shade  of  trees  fell  on  him,  where  the  bank  of  the  brook 
became  steep,  and  low  down  in  its  bed  it  rushed  into  the  wood. 

After  awhile  oak  and  elm  gave  place  to  black  and  gloomy  firs 
that  hung  over  and  darkened  the  water.  Large  flecks  of  gray 
lichen  clung  to  them,  and  from  above  a  red  squirrel  peered  down. 
Here  the  thick  branches  forced  his  steps  aside  from  the  stream,  and 
out  among  the  ash-poles  where  the  wood-pigeons  built  their  nests, 
and  in  the  strength  of  their  love  looked  down  upon  him  fearlessly 
from  their  feeble  platforms  of  twigs.  Under  an  ash-stole  he  saw  a 
rare  plant  growing,  and  stooped  and  went  on  his  knees  to  reach  it, 
and  so  pushed  aside  the  thick  boughs,  and,  as  it  were,  looked 
through  a  screen,  and  his  heart  gave  a  great  bound. 
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*  There  was  a  narrow  space  clear  of  wood,  where  a  green  footpath 
litUe  used  went  hy«  and  a  large,  gnarled,  crooked-grown  ash-stole 
opposite,  forming  a  natural  armchair,  well  lined  with  soft  dry  moss, 
and  canopied  overhead  with  leafj  branches,  drooping  woodbine,  and 
climbing  brier,  whose  roses  woold  soon  bloom.  The  brake  fern, 
young  yet  and  tender,  rose  np  and  gave  itself  for  her  footstool — for 
Margaret  sat  there,  leaning  back  laxurionsly  in  her  woodland  throne. 
He  thought  she  must  have  heard  the  rustling  of  the  boughs  he  had 
parted,  and  kept  still  as  an  Indian  hunter,  'holding  his  breath  for 
fear  lest  she  should  see  him  thus  spying.  A  minute  passed,  and 
there  was  no  motion ;  then  he  saw  that  her  right  arm  hung  down 
listlessly — that  the  head  leaned  a  little  to  one  side,  the  face  rather 
away  from  him — that  her  hat  had  evidently  dropped  from  her  hand, 
and  an  open  book  had  fallen  at  her  feet.     She  was  slumbering. 

His  chest  pressed  on  the  green  fern,  bluebells  hung  over  his  feet. 

'Coo-coo-oo!'  the  dove  with  burnished  neck  called  gently  to 
her  mate,  sitting  on  the  ivied  tree. 

'  Jug-jug-jug !'  sang  the  nightingale  hard  by  in  the  hawthorn— 
the  nightingale  that  by  night  is  sad,  but  whose  heart  is  full  of  joy 
in  the  morning.  The  goldfinches  swept  by  overhead  with  a  gleam  of 
colour  from  their  wings,  coqueting  on  their  way  to  the  apple-trees. 

'  The  Bon  looked  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye.' 

A  ray,  warm,  but  yet  not  fiercely  so,  fell  aslant  between  the  leaves 
of  the  great  oak-boughs  above,  and  lit  up  one  delicate  ear — small, 
white,  with  pink  within,  as  in  the  shell  the  cameo-cutter  graves 
with  his  tool ;  or  rather,  pink  like  the  apple-bloom,  that  loveliest  of 
flowers — for  as  a  blossom  it  peeped  forth  beneath  her  brown  wavy 
hair.  Her  lips  were  slightly  parted :  *  Thy  teeth  are  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  that  are  even  shorn,  which  came  up  from  the  washing.' 
For  their  backs  are  level  and  white,  and  glisten  with  the  water. 
The  highly-arched  eyebrows  did  not  meet  above  the  straight  nose, 
bat  left  a  space  there.  In  some  old  magic-book  he  had  read  that 
this  space  was  the  peculiar  precinct  of  the  Queen  of  Love.  A  brier 
had  jealously  snatched  at  the  loose  sleeve  of  the  right  arm,  which 
hung  down,  baring  the  wrist — a  round,  soft,  white  arm,  veined 
with  blue,  an  exquisite  polish  on  the  skin.  The  fingers  were  long 
and  sUghtly  rosy;  from  them  a  few  flowers  had  dropped  on  the 
open  page  of  the  book. 

So  still  was  he  that  a  weasel  came  along  the  green  path,  his 
neck  erect  like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  stopped,  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eyes,  and  went  by  without  fear.  He  gazed,  rapt  in  the 
devotion  of  the  artist,  till  a  sense  came  over  him  like  that  feeling 
which  the  Oreeks  embodied  in  the  punishment  that  fell  on  those 
who  looked  unbidden  upon  the  Immortals.  It  was  the  strength  and 
the  perfect  purity  of  the  passion  that  held  him  there  that  also  im- 
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pelled  him  to  withdraw.  Slowly  he  worked  his  way  backwards  noise- 
lessly, till,  sufSciently  far  away,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  hesitated. 
Then  he  made  a  detoar,  and  stepped  into  the  green  footpath 
thirty  or  forty  yards  distant  from  her  throne,  and  began  to  make  a 
noise  as  he  approached  her.  He  mstled  the  fern  with  his  foot; 
he  seized  a  branch  and  forcibly  snapped  it,  causing  a  sharp  crack. 
A  woodpecker,  startled,  flew  off  with  a  discordant  'Ynckle!*  tlie 
dove  ceased  to  coo ;  the  brown  nightingale  was  silent,  and  sought  a 
distant  hazel-thicket.  He  lifted  his  voice  and  sang — he  had  a 
naturally  fine  Toice — a  verse  of  the  dear  old  ballad,  his  favourite : 

*  If  she  be  dead,  then  take  my  horse, 

My  saddle  and  bridle  also ; 
For  I  will  nnto  some  far  country, 
Where  no  man  shall  mo  know !' 

Off  came  his  hat — she  had  risen  and  faced  him,  blushing  faintly. 
Her  deep  gray  eyes  looked  down,  and  the  loDg  eyelashes  drooped 
over  them,  as  she  held  out  her  hand. 

'  I  was  coming  to  Greene  Feme,'  said  he,  '  and  lost  my  way  in 
the  copse.' 

*  You  must  have  gone  a  long  way  round.' 

*  Never  mind — my  instinct  guided  me  right ;'  then,  seeing  that 
the  meaning  he  expressed  behind  the  words  still  further  confused 
her,  he  added,  '  It  was  quite  accidental.' 

Now  Margaret  had  roamed  out  into  the  fields  under  the  influence 
of  a  dawning  feeling,  which  as  yet  she  hardly  admitted  to  herself, 
but  which  seemed  to  desire  solitude.  And  he  had  surprised  her 
dreaming  of  him.  So  she  walked  silently  before  him — the  path 
was  narrow — glad  that  he  could  not  see  her  face,  leading  the  way 
to  the  farm.  Outside  the  copse  he  came  to  her  side,  ruthlessly 
trampling  down  the  mowing-grass  again.  There  was  a  slight  move- 
ment among  the  cattle  in  the  next  field,  and  they  saw  several  per- 
sons approaching.  They  were  May  Fisher,  Valentine  Browne,  the 
Rev.  Felix  St.  Bees,  and  a  tall,  ill-dressed,  shambling  fellow  hanging 
in  the  rear,  whom  they  called  Augustus.  Instantly  the  thought 
occurred  to  Margaret  that  they  would  at  once  conclude  her  meeting 
with  Oeo&ey  was  pre-arranged. 

*  We  were  coming  to  find  you,'  said  May.  '  We  have  lost  you 
all  the  morning.' 

Valentine  looked  sharply  from  one  to  the  other,  jealously  sus- 
picious, and  barely  acknowledged  Geof  s  greeting.  So  Felix  and 
he  fell  into  the  rear,  Margaret  went  on  with  May,  and  Valentine 
accompanied  them. 

St.  Bees,  a  little  quick-mannered  man,  was  one  of  that  noble 
band  who  may  be  said  to  give  their  lives  for  others.  With  ample 
private  means,  he  accepted  and  remained  in  the  curacy  of  Kings- 
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boiy,  the  stipend  paid  for  which  was  nominal.  Many  of  the  work- 
men  in  the  town  walked  in  daily  from  the  villages,  and  Felix,  visited 
them  at  their  homes,  frequently  preaching,  too,  for  Basil  Thorpe  at 
Milboome,  the  village  of  which  Greene  Feme  was  a  tithing  or 
small  hamlet.  He  and  Newton  were  old  friends — his  own  love  for 
May  no  secret.  Augustus  Basset  was  a  specimen  of  humanity  not 
micommonly  seen  on  large  farms — the  last  stray  relic  of  a  good 
family,  half  bailiff,  half  hanger-on,  half  keeper,  half  poacher,  and 
never  wholly  anything  except  intoxicated.  An  old  soldier  (he  had 
served  as  a  trooper  in  the  Guards),  his  appetite  for  tobacco  waB 
insatiable,  and  as  he  walked  he  mumbled  to  himself,  louder  and 
louder,  till  by  and  by  gaining  courage  he  asked  Geoffrey  for  a  cigar. 
Newton  at  once  handed  him  his  case,  when  Mrs.  Estcourt,  coming 
oat  from  the  house,  and  detecting  this  pie«e  of  begging,  told  him  to  go 
and  see  about  engaging  some  mowers,  who  would  soon  be  required. 

'There  ain't  no  mowers  to  be  got,'  grumbled  Augustus,  as  he 
shambled  off.  '  If  you  don't  look  out,  you  won't  have  a  man  on  the 
&rm ;  there'll  be  a  strike.  Just  as  if  a  man  couldn't  be  trusted  in 
the  cellar,  her  keeps  the  key  in  her  pocket !'    Intense  disgust. 

They  had  some  lunch  at  the  farm ;  then  Geoffrey  and  Valentine^ 
feeling  that  they  had  no  excuse  for  remaining  longer,  left  together. 
Bat  three  fields  distant,  Valentine  remarked  that  he  must  go  dowD 
and  see  to  his  cottage,  simply  an  excuse  to  part  company.  So  each 
pursued  his  way  alone. 

Passing  into  the  highway  road  that  ran  through  the  hamlet, 
Valentine,  as  he  went  by  the  Spotted  Cow,  a  small  wayside  inn, 
saw  Ruck  and  Hedges  sitting  with  others  outside,  enjoying  a  pipe 
and  gossip  nnder  the  elm  from  which  the  sign  was  hung.  On  the 
nide  table  before  them  stood  some  mugs.  Valentine  beckoned  to 
Back,  who  came. 

'  Have  you  sent  up  the  clover  ?' 

'Eez,  eez/ 

'  And  the  oats  ?' 

'  Thaay  be  goin'  up  this  atemoon,  sir.' 

*  My  trainer  said  your  last  hay  was  not  so  good.' 

'  Did  a'  ?  Then  he  doan't  knaw  good  clauver  when  a'  sees  it. 
This  be  vine  tackle,  I  can  tell  ee.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  it  is.     Good-day.' 

'A'  be  terrable  sharp  about  his  osses,'  said  the  old  man,  when 
he  got  back  to  his  seat ;  '  but  I  thenks  zumtimes  as  thur  be  volk 
that  be  sharper  than  he.' 

'  Who  do  ee  mean  ?'  asked  his  crony,  Farmer  Hedges. 

'  Aw,  we  shall  zee.  I've  got  half  a  mind  to  tell  un ;  but  he  won't 
take  no  notiss  of  such  as  we.' 

'Not  a  mossel  of  use,'  said  Hedges  sententiously.     '  These  yes 
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quality  be  such  a  akkerd  lot  ;*  and  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe  on.  the  iron-bound  edge  of  the  trestle-table.  The  object  of  this 
armour  was  to  prevent  the  labourers  sticking  their  billhooks  into  it 
when  they  called  for  a  quart,  for  hedge-cutters  are  apt  to  strike 
their  tools  into  the  nearest  piece  of  wood  when  they  want  their 
hands  free.  Having  fiUed  the  pipe  again,  and  finding  he  had  no 
match,  he  stopped  into  the  inn-kitchen  to  light  it  at  the  fire,  and 
instantly  noticed  a  large  red-hot  nail  in  a  log  of  burning  wood. 

'  Missis,  missis !'  The  landlady  came  running.  '  Look  ee  thur — 
thurs  a  crooked  nail  in  thuck  log.  Draw  un  out — doan't  ee  waste 
un.     Nails  be  amazin'  useful  thengs.' 

*  Zo  um  be,'  said  Farmer  Buck.  '  Volk  used  to  save  um.  I 
knowed  them  as  had  a  gallon-measure  full  of  hoss-stubs :  thaay  be 
the  toughest  iron,  and  makes  the  vinest  gun-barrels.' 

'  Them  cut  nails  be  as  rotten  as  match- wood,'  said  Bill  the 
' wunt-catcher,'  i.e.  mole-catcher,  throwing  down  his  wooden 
traps.  *  Time  o'  day  to  ee,  missus ;'  nodding  to  her  over  the  mug, 
and  meaning  good  health.  *  The  vinest  gun  as  ever  you  seed  wus 
thuck  long  un  up  to  Warren.     Mebbe  you  minds  Kippur  Mathew  ?' 

<  I  minds  un,'  said  Farmer  Buck. 

'  Thuck  gun  would  kill  vour  chain.  Thur  wur  a  hole  in  the 
barrel  as  yer  med  put  yer  vinger  in.  Mathew,  he  squints  along  at 
the  geame,  and  I  holds  a  dock-leaf*  auver  this  yer  hole,  and  he  lets 
vly,  and  kills  half  a  score  o'  quests'  [wood-pigeons]. 

*  A'  wur  a  chap  to  fiddle,'  said  Hedges.  *  A'  made  hisself  a 
fiddle  out  o'  thuck  maple  as  growed  in  Little  Furlong  hedge. 
HuUoa,  Pistol-legs !' 

This  was  addressed  to  an  aged  man  who  had  crawled  up  on  two 
sticks.  His  legs,  bent  outwards — curved  like  the  butt  of  a  pistol — 
had  obtained  him  this  nickname. 

'  Nation  dry  weather,'  said  the  ancient,  lifting  his  head  with 
some  difficulty.     '  Gie  me  a  drap.' 

A  labourer  leaning  against  the  elm  handed  him  his  quart. 

*  Ay,  ay ;  thur  bean't  no  such  ale  as  thur  used  to  be ;' — ^after 
he  had  taken  his  fill. 

*  I  say,  Gafiier,'  said  another  fellow,  a  carter,  who  had  left  his 
horses  by  the  drinking-trough, — *  I  say,  Ga£fer  Pistol-legs,  how  old 
bist  thee  ?' 

'  Aw,'  said  the  Patriarch,  shaking  his  head^  '  I  be  amazin'  old, 
I  be.     I  be  vourscore  and  five  year  come  Christmas.' 

*  Warn  you  minds  a  main  deal  ?' 

*  I  minds  when  the  new  water-wheel  wur  put  in  Fisher's  mill.' 

*  When  wur  thuck  ?* 

*  This  expedient  of  the  dock-leaf  over  a  crack  in  the  barrel  was  actnaUy  put  in 
ptactioe. 
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'  Aw,  about  dreescore  year  ago.* 

*  Anything  else.  Gaffer  ?' 

'  Eez ;  I  minds  when  your  grandfeyther  were  pat  in  the  stocks.' 

'  Ha,  ha !  and  after  all  your  'sperience,  Pistol-legs,  what  do 
ee  think  be  the  best  theng  of  all  ?'  said  Hedges. 

'Aw,'  said  the  ancient,  picking  up  his  sticks,  and  delivering 
his  philosophy  of  the  summum  honum  with  intense  gasto.  *  The 
yinest  theng  of  all  be  a  horn  o'  ale  and  a  lardy-cake  !' 

''Spose  I  mast  be  gettin'  on,'  said  Hedges  presently,  and 
staffing  some  hay,  which  had  worked  oat,  into  his  boot  again — for 
he  ased  hay  instead  of  stockings — he  got  np,  and  with  Back  walked 
down  the  road. 

'A  pair  of  skinvlints,'  said  the  want-catcher,  looking  after 
them.  *  One  night  np  to  West  Farm  they  was  settling  a  dealing  job 
between  am.  Zo  thar  war  a  fire,  for  the  snow  war  on  the  groand. 
Rack  he  says,  ''  A  fire  be  a  terrable  waste,  yoa.  Let's  pat  he  oat." 
Zo  they  doaghted  the  fire,  and  both  got  their  legs  thegither  in  a  zack.' 

By  a  stile  the  two  farmers  thas  carefal  of  their  fael  were  gos- 
siping before  parting.  *  Tell  ee  what,'  said  Back,  in  a  mysterioas 
tone;  'this  here  dark  boss  as  Yal  Browne  be  training  for  the 
antamn  yent  no  go.  He  doan't  know,  and  it  bean't  no  good  to  tell 
on — these  yer  qoality  be  so  appish.  Bat  thar  be  a  screw  loose 
somewhere ;  his  trainer  be  a  bad  an.   Doan't  ee  pat  a  crownd  on  an.' 

*  Aw,  to  be  zare,'  said  Hedges.  '  That  there  Gass  Basset  will 
catch  it  zam  ov  these  yer  days.  Sqaire's  kippar  says  a'  be  alias 
in  th'  wood  a-poaching.' 

Then  they  parted,  and  a  carioas  sight  it  was.  First  one  woald 
go  a  few  paces,  and  then  stop  and  talk,  and  presently  come  back  to 
the  stile  again.  Then  both  woald  walk  away,  and  tarn  when  ten 
yards  distant  and  gossip,  till  by  degrees  they  met  at  the  stile 
once  more.  Not  till  this  process  had  been  repeated  at  least  five 
times  did  they  finally  separate. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Geoffrey  strolled  oat  firom  Thorpe  Hall 
mto  the  park,  and  sat  down  ander  the  shade  of  a  hage  beech-tree, 
on  the  yerge  of  the  wood,  whence  he  coold  jast  see  the  roof  of  Greene 
Feme  in  the  meadows  fjEu*  below.  There  he  reclined  and  pondered — 
'  Where  thy  treasnre  is,  there  will  thy  heart  be  also.' 

*  Tn-whit — ta-what !'  came  the  soand  of  a  scythe  being  sharp- 
ened in  a  mead  below. 

Presently  he  became  aware  of  a  heavy  footstep  approaching; 
the  maBsive  trnnk  of  the  beech  hid  him  from  sight.  It  was  a 
milker  going  to  the  pen.  Geoffrey  heard  him  tarn  his  backet 
bottom  upwards  and  sit  down  npon  it. 

'  Danged  ef  it  bean't  voar,  I  knaws,'  he  mattered.  *  The  san's 
over  Kingsbory  steeple.   Wars  Baase  (Rose) :  bean't  bar  a-coming  ?' 
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Then  he  began  to  sing,  as  milkers  do  to  their  cows. 

'  Thee's  got  a  voice  like  a  wood-pigeon/  said  a  woman  whom 
OeofiErey  heard  get  over  the  gate  at  the  comer  of  the  wood.  '  Thee 
mumbles,  Tummas,  like  a  dumble-dore  in  a  pitcher!' 

Geoffrey  peeped  round  the  tree,  and  saw  a  stout  girl  in  short 
petticoats,  corduroy  gaiters,  brown  hair,  and  dark  eyes. 

Tummas :  Doan't  thee  say  nought :  I  beam  thee  in  church  like 
a  charm  o'  starlings. 

Rause :  Thee  go  on  to  milking. 

Tummas :  I  wunt.     Gome  and  zet  on  my  knee. 

Rause:  I'll  zee  thee  in  the  pond  vust  with  thee  gurt  vetlocks 
uppermost. 

Tummas :  Aw,  wooll  ee  ? 

Rause :  Eez,  ee  wooll. 

Tummas :  Bist  a-goin  to  haymaking  to  year  ? 

Rause :  Eez,  in  the  Yoremeads  to-morrer. 

Tummas :  Zum  on  um  means  to  gie  out  and  ax  for  a  crownd 
more.     Gwain  to  strike,  doan't  ee  zee. 

Rause :  A  passel  o'  fools. 

Tummas:  Arl  on  um  nil  join.  They  be  going  to  begin  at 
Mrs.  Estcourt's  Yust  down  to  Greene  Feme.  Her  be  sure  to  gie  in 
to  um,  cos  her's  a  'ooman. 

Rause :  Odd  drot  um ! 

Tumm^as :  I  zay,  Rause. 

Rause:  Eez,  you. 

Tummas :  When  be  we  a-goin  to  do  it  ? 

Rause :  What  dost  mean  ? 

Tummas :  Up  to  church. 

Rause :  Thee  ax  Bob  vust — he'll  mash  thee. 

Tummas :  I'll  warm  uz  jacket  ef  he  puts  a  vinger  on  ee.  Let's 
go  up  to  paason. 

Rause:  Get  on  with  thee. 

Geoffrey  heard  a  sound  of  struggling  and  two  or  three  resonant 
kisses. 

Tummas :  Wooll  ee  come  ? 

Rause :  Go  on  whoam  with  thee. 

Tummas :  Danged  ef  I'll  stand  it !  I  wunt  ax  thee  no  more ! 
Look  ee  here ! 

Rause :  What's  want  ? 

Tummas :  Woot,  or  wootn't  ? 

Off  went  Rause  at  a  run,  and  Tummas  clattering  after.  Thought 
the  listener,  *  Was  ever  the  important  question  put  in  straighter 
terms.     Woot,  or  wootn't  ?    Will  you,  or  won't  you  ?' 

Tu-whit — ^tu-what !  Steadily  the  scythe  was  swung,  and  the 
swathe  fell  in  rows  behind  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Dake  of  Connanght  and  the 
Princess  Margaret  of  Prussia  it  was  remarked  in  St.  George's  Hall 
that  a  Tory  small  proportion  of  the  invited  guests  penetrated  beyond 
that  elegant,  if  narrow,  apartment.  There  was  not  much  to  complain  of, 
60  far  as  picturesque  surroundings  went,  nor  as  to  wedding-cake  and 
creature-comforts  of  a  more  substantial  character.  The  hospitality 
of  Windsor  Castle — when  it  is  dispensed — is  on  the  most  liberal 
scale :  the  sherry  is  nearly  as  good  as  that  priyate  and  particular 
bin  at  the  Carlton  Club  which  makes  the  Reform  to  bum  with  envy ; 
and  if  there  were  any  shortcomings,  as  there  are  none,  the  mag- 
nificent buffet  of  gold  plate,  with  Tippoo  Sultan's  golden  tiger's 
head  with  the  movable  tongue,  would  atone  for  them  all.  St.  George's 
Hall  certainly  looks  its  best  when  occupied  by  a  grand  banquet,  one 
of  those  celebrations  for  which  the  matchless  gold  plate  is  brought 
ont,  the  service  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  with  six  plates  for 
each  one,  the  like  of  which  the  world  cannot  furnish.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  banquet  can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  these  spectacles ; 
the  massive  splendour  of  the  great  golden  centrepieces  being  relieved 
by  the  sparkle  of  diamonds,  the  soft  radiance  of  pearls,  the  gleam 
of  satin  and  scarlet.  On  the  13th  March  the  long  room  was  made 
narrower  than  it  is  in  fact  by  being  converted  into  a  buffet  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  larger  number  of  invited  guests,  who  partook 
of  their  railway-station  kind  of  meal  while  the  real  wedding-breakfast 
was  celebrated  in  the  private  dining-room,  within  the  enceinte  of  the 
pecoliarly  sacred  Royal  apartments.  This  distinction  marks  sharply 
enough  the  difference  between  guests  Royal  and  guests  who  are 
only  'distinguished,'  yet  not  distinguished  enough  to  be  invited  to 
sign  the  marriage-certificate  of  Royalty.  The  State  Apartments,  as 
they  are  called,  of  Windsor  Castle  are  as  open  to  the  public  almost 
as  Chatsworth.  When  the  Court  is  absent  from  Windsor — an 
ample  space  of  every  year — any  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects,  by 
going  through  the  mere  form  of  calling  at  a  stationer's  shop  and 
asking  for  a  ticket,  may  view  some  of  the  finest  rooms  and  nearly 
all  the  finest  pictures  in  Windsor  Castle.  Fortified  with  a  yellow- 
hned  piece  of  paper,  like  the  gold  cheques  sought  for  in  New  York  in 
the  days  when  greenbacks  were  plentiful,  but  unproductive  of  much 
in  the  way  of  food  or  clothing,  the  visitor  may  view  the  staircase  on 
which  State  receptions  take  place.  At  the  times  when  he  is  allowed 
to  see  it  there  is  not  much  adventitious  aid  from  shrubs  and  flowers, 
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and  the  nickname  of '  the  King's  Swimming-hath'  will  he  recognised 
as  curiously  appropriate.  In  the  old  ballroom  he  may  feast  his 
eyes  on  a  series  of  Vandykes,  equally  yaluable  as  artistic  triumphs 
and  historic  relics ;  and  in  the  State  Drawing-room  may  see,  among 
other  portraits  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  that  of  '  Fred,  who  was 
alive,  hut  now  is  dead;*  of  which  much-belied  prince — the  father 
of  George  UI. — ^it  may  *  be  said'  that,  unlike  his  father,  who  hated 
'  boots  and  bainters,'  he  had  a  keen  taste  for  the  arts,  and  collected 
many  of  the  finest  pictures,  including  the  Rubens  which  now  adorn 
Windsor.  He  may  also  inspect  the  Waterloo  Chamber,  used  as  a 
dining-room  for  the  members  of  the  household,  and  admire  its  re- 
semblance to  the  cabin  of  a  ship ;  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  taste  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  William  IV. ;  and  the  St.  George's  banqueting- 
hall,  already  alluded  to.  If  he  be  a  connoisseur  in  furniture  and 
decoration,  he  may  marvel  at  the  wonderful  Gouthier  cabinet,  of 
such  finely  sculptured  ormolu  that  he  will  hesitate  whether  to 
appraise  its  value  at  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  will  go 
home  to  look  upon  those  he  has  bought  for  hundreds  with  loathing 
and  dkmay.  Superb  wood-carving,  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  wiU  chal- 
lenge  his  admiration  in  the  Presence  Chamber ;  and  after  inspect- 
ing the  Albert  and  St.  George's  Chapels,  and  enjoying  the  splendid 
sylvan  scenery  from  the  windows,  he  will  go  into  the  outer  air  im- 
pressed with  a  convictiqii  that  he  has  seen  a  Royal  palace  which 
may,  in  many  respects,  compare  advantageously  even  with  Fon- 
tainebleau.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  is,  from  the  practice  of  leaving 
many  of  the  apartments  untouched,  almost  a  school  of  decorative 
art;  but  so  far  as. pictures  and  rare  pieces  of  furniture  are  con- 
cerned, the  French  palace  is  far  inferior  to  English  Windsor. 

Yet  he  will  not  have  seen  the  actual  dwelling  of  the  Sovereign 
of  this  realm  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  at  Fontainebleau ;  for 
there  is  a  region  beyond  that  brought  under  his  ken  into  which  he 
may  not  penetrate  except  as  a  guest  of  the  Queen,  or  by  express 
permission,  very  rarely  granted.  If  he  be  honoured  with  an  invita- 
tion to  Windsor  Castle  he  will  bo  admirably  bestowed ;  for,  beside 
the  magnificent  apartments  assigned  to  Royal  guests,  there  are  snug 
quarters  for  those  of  lower  but  still  distinguished  rank.  In  no 
palace  in  Europe  are  more  elegant  and  convenient  rooms  for  guests 
of  every  degree  than  in  Windsor  Castle.  They  are,  it  is  true, 
difficult  to  find ;  and  the  Castle  will  become  a  still  more  agreeable 
place  of  sojourn  than  it  is  when  some  topographic  genius  has  laid 
down  a  map  of  the  inhabited  part  of  it.  At  present  it  would  be  simply 
maddening,  were  there  not  pages  always  civil  and  eager  to  capture 
the  hapless  wayfarer  who  has  lost  himself  in  interminable  corridors, 
and  worn  out  his  patience  in  trying  to  find  the  right  flight  of  stairs. 
Beyond  the  spacious  apartments  assigned  recently  to  the  King  and 
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Qaeen  of  the  Belgians  and  their  suite  are  delightful  rooms  in  the 
Boand  Tower  and  other  portions  of  the  earlier  structure  of  the 
Castle.  Those  usually  occupied  by  the  Grown  Princess  of  Prussia 
are  beaatiful  in  the  extreme,  rich  and  snug  at  the  same  time,  made 
warm  and  pleasant  with  glowing  tapestry,  and  retaining  a  deliciously 
habitable  air.  The  line  of  the  Round  and  adjacent  towers 
giyes  a  pleasing  quaintness  to  the  shape  of  the  rooms,  which,  of  a 
necessity,  are  portions  of  the  sectors  of  an  irregular  circle.  There 
are  numerous  many-angled  rooms  in  this  part  of  the  Castle,  with 
Trindows  deeply  embayed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  apartments 
warm  and  comfortable  in  winter  and  deliciously  cool  in  summer,  and 
all  delightfully  furnished  and  hung  with  paintings  and  eugravings, 
rich  and  rare,  quaint  and  curious.  For  the  most  part,  the  Royal 
and  guest  apartments  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Castle  by  the 
great  corridor,  which  can  only  be  approached  through  the  hall  in 
which  sit  the  pages,  the  depositaries  of  the  topographic  lore  of  the 
Castle — the  corps  of  guides,  in  fact.  This  great  corridor  is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Windsor,  and  is  yet  so  singularly  constructed  that 
its  treasures  can  hardly  be  seen  except  on  a  very  bright  day.  It  is 
of  immense  length,  but  narrow,  according,  as  Prince  Paul  says  in 
La  Grande  Duchesse,  to  Vhabitude  des  couloirs,  and  is  the  main 
artery  of  the  system  of  private  apartments  of  state  and  simple  resi- 
dence. A  day  or  two  might  be  spent  pleasantly  in  this  corridor 
alone,  although  the  side  light  is  ill  adapted  for  displaying  the  pic- 
tares,  among  which  are  the  masterpieces  of  Canaletto,  full  of  air  and 
light,  and  superb  specimens  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  Ronmey ; 
portraits  of  Pitt  and  other  statesmen,  of  soldiers  and  princes,  and 
one  of  Lord  Thurlow  absolutely  priceless.  Beneath  the  pictures 
stand  busts  of  celebrated  persons,  groups  in  bronze,  and  a  great 
wealth  of  cabinets  in  ebony,  ormolu,  old  buhl,  and  that  antique 
Oriental  work  which  made  the  Japanese  ambassadors  wild  with  envy 
when  they  saw  it  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit.  In  cabinets  and 
cases  of  all  shapes  and  kinds  are  hundreds  of  pieces  of  pate  tendre 
of  the  best  period  of  Sevres,  forming  part  of  that  famous  collection 
niade  by  the  'wicked  Marquis'  for  his  luxurious  master,  Xing 
Oeorge  IV.  of  sacred  memory.  Before  the  specimens  of  bleu  du 
roi,  vert  pomme,  ceil  de  perdrix,  and  rose  Pompadour,  the  china- 
maniac  stands  transfixed,  until  his  attention  is  directed  to  some 
marvellous  old  Chelsea,  which  recalls  his  mind  to  the  fact  that 
Butcher  Cumberland,  as  he  was  ridiculously  called,  not  only  con- 
Terted  a  swamp  into  the  beautiful  lake  known  as  Virginia  Water, 
and  a  common  country  race-meeting  into  Royal  Ascot,  but  founded 
the  old  Chelsea  porcelain  works.  Between  the  cabinets  and  busts 
stand  vases  of  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  ware,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  the  Uon  of  a  sale  at  Christie's ;  but  so  high  is  the  tone  of 
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decoration  here  that  they  only  seem  in  keeping  with  the  general 
effect. 

Opening  on  the  great  corridor  is  a  snite  of  drawing-rooms  all 
laxoriously  furnished — not  in  what  is  now  considered  as  artistic 
taste — and  glowing  with  rich  haes.  These  rooms  contain  some  of 
the  best  work  of  various  kinds  ever  produced.  The  White  Drawing- 
room,  which  is  not  yellow  like  that  of  similar  name  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  is  entered  through  doors  which  close  as  exactly  and  noise- 
lessly as  those  of  a  cabinet,  is  decorated  (as  its  name  implies)  mainly 
in  white  and  gold,  in  the  later  style  of  Louis  Seize ;  fine  carvings, 
heavily  gilt,  standing  out  boldly  from  a  white  ground.  This  hand- 
some room,  looking  from  a  great  bay-window  over  the  Home  Park, 
is  not  cumbered  with  furniture,  but  a  couple  of  Gouthier  cabinets 
in  it  could  hardly  be  matched  in  Europe,  Bussia  not  excepted.  The 
talk  of  Windsor  assesses  their  value  at  ten  thousand  pounds ;  but 
their  perfection,  like  that  of  the  bronzes,  the  candelabra,  and  other 
ornaments,  passes  description.  Two  of  the  pictures  which  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  White  Drawing-room  represent  the  Queen  and  the 
late  Prince  Consort  at  the  period  of  their  wedding.  The  bride- 
groom  wears  a  rifleman's  dress  of  dark  green,  and  is  every  inch  of 
him  the  '  ideal  knight.'  Young,  handsome,  elegant,  and  strong, 
altogether  as  unlike  the  middle-aged  gentleman  whom  persons  now 
middle-aged  themselves  recollect  as  jolting  along  on  his  high- 
trotting  horse  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  high-trotter  was  an 
ordinance  of  the  physician,  and  doubtlessly  afforded  much  healthy 
exercise ;  but  the  faithful  and  energetic  animal  was  an  xmcompro- 
mising  enemy  of  the  Graces.  There  are  in  this  room  also  fine 
pictures  of  Queen  Charlotte  in  a  red  dress ;  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  by  Bamsay ;  and  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  as  a  child, 
by  Winterhalter,  whose  eminently  courtly  pictures,  interesting  of 
course  from  the  subjects  they  represent,  are  irritating  when  con- 
sidered as  works  of  art.  Bich  in  mosaics  and  in  the  magnificent 
porcelain  plaques  with  which  the  Gouthier  cabinets  are  inlaid,  the 
White  Drawing-room  charms  the  eye,  except  when  it  is  cast  down 
on  the  rich  velvet-pile  carpet,  designed  in  the  atrocious  taste  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  people  were  made  to  walk  on  rose- 
bushes and  hollyhocks,  and  a  thousand  gay  colours  stared  upward 
from  the  floor. 

Next  to  the  little-used  White  Drawing-room  is  the  Green 
Drawing-room,  with  great  panels  of  green-flowered  satin  let  into 
the  walls.  The  rich  hangings  and  handsome  furniture,  even  the 
superb  fireplace,  of  this  central  drawing-room,  are  lost  sight  of  in 
the  great  wealth  of  Sevres  contained  in  the  various  cabinets.  The 
quantity  of  this  rare  porcelain  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  its  quality 
— most  important  of  all,  the  service  made  for  Louis  XVI.,  which 
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afterwards  became  the  property  of  George  lY.  No  sncli  set  of 
bUu  du  rot  exists  elsewhere.  The  colour  is  absolutely  perfect,  and 
the  paintings  are  by  the  most  eminent  hands  ever  employed  at  the 
Bojal  porcelain  manufactory.  This  wonderful  service  is  not  over- 
done with  the  blaze  of  colour  and  the  rich  heavy  gilding  peculiar  to 
Sevres.  Inside  the  gilt  rim,  with  its  inner  band  of  bleu  du  roi,  is  a 
pLun  white  zone,  within  which  is  the  picture  framed  as  it  were  in 
plain  gold.  There  is  another  peculiarity  about  this  grand  service — 
it  is  complete,  with  the  very  trifling  exception  of  a  couple  of  plates, 
broken  or  stolen  in  the  time  of  George  IV.,  who  sometimes  used 
part  of  it  at  breakfast.  Stray  plates  and  other  pieces  purporting 
to  have  formed  part  of  this  famous  set  find  their  way  from  time  to 
time  into  auction-rooms,  and  fetch  enormous  prices ;  but  the  only 
theory  that  can  be  set  up  concerning  them  is  that  they  are  rejected 
pieces,  for  the  whole  service  at  Windsor  is  complete,  with  the 
exception  noted,  as  supplied  to  the  French  king.  Other  wonderful 
pieces  of  Sevres  are  ensconced  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Green  Drawing- 
room — services  decorated  with  flowers  and  with  animals,  and  divinely 
painted.  There  are  garnitures  de  cheminee  and  huge  bowls  by 
dozens,  all  of  the  very  finest  kind  and  the  best  period,  the  later 
days  of  Louis  XY.  and  the  early  ones  of  his  hapless  successor. 
Connoisseurs  skilled  in  china  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Green  Drawing-room  at  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
bat  this  must  be  as  rough  an  estimate  as  that  of  the  famous  gold 
plate,  said  to  be  worth  millions,  and  which  certainly  does  weigh 
seven  tons  at  the  least.  Beyond  this  drawing-room  the  Queen 
rarely  goes,  except  on  the  occasion  of  a  State  dinner,  when  the* 
Koyfd  Dining-room  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Tower  is  occupied. 
The  Crimson  Drawing-room  is  generally  occupied  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  household,  and  to  eyes  greedy  of  colour  is  more 
attractive  than  either  the  green  or  white  rooms.  Crimson  satin 
glows  on  the  walls  and  on  the  furniture,  and  throws  into  strong 
relief  the  magnificent  Malachite  vase,  presented  to  the  Queen  by 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Bussia,  and  several  beautiful  cabinets 
inlaid  with  Florentine  mosaic.  Here  too  is  the  grand  pianoforte 
on  which  the  Queen  received  her  first  lessons,  as  well  as  a  bevy  of 
Winterhalters,  and  good  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  by  Becchey. 
Immediately  beyond  this  crimson  room  is  the  Boyal  Dining- 
room,  only  used  on  State  occasions,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
a  large  party  of  guests.  Everything  in  this  apartment  is  in  the 
simplest  possible  style.  Plain  gilt  mouldings  and  handsome  rose- 
wood form  its  only  decoration,  excepting  the  wine-cooler  designed  by 
Flaxman  for  George  IV.  when  Prince-Regent.  This  extraordinary 
work  is  several  feet  in  length,  and  may  be  described  as  a  Capo  di 
Monte  tureen  translated  into  silver-gilt.    Bacchanalian  groups  dance 
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round  its  '  swelling  port ;'  fruit,  reptiles,  and  animals  cling  to  the  rim, 
and  the  common  objects  of  the  seashore  incrust  the  base.   How  such 
a  richly  confused  work  of  art  was  evolved  from  the  severe  imagination 
of  Flaxman  must  for  ever  remain  a  mystery,  like  the  precise  loss  of 
hard  cash  that  its  production  entailed  upon  everybody  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.     Happily  it  was  not  so  fatal  as  the  Albert 
Memorial,  which  killed  everybody  at  first  concerned  with  it;  but  this 
punch-bowl,  or  wine-cooler,  or  font,  or  pap-boat — for  it  has  served 
every  one  of  these  purposes — was  a  serious-enough  matter  in  its  day. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  dining-room  occupied  daily  by  the  Queen. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  just  over  the  Queen's  entrance  to 
the  Castle,  is  an  octagonal  room,  sober  in  tone  and  plain  almost  to 
the  exaggeration  of  plainness  in  its  decoration.     Lined  with  oak, 
it  contains  only  three  objects  of  a  pictorial  character.    Two  of  these 
are  in  Qobelins  tapestry,  and  represent  the  appetising  subject  of  a 
boar-hunt.    The  third  is  of  quite  another  character ;  it  is  a  portrait 
painted  only  the  other  day  by  the  Baron  von  Angeli,  whose  picture 
of  the  Grown  Princess  created  so  much  sensation  in  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  three  or  four  years  since.    It  is  the  triumph 
of  almost  brutal  realism.     From  the  widow*s-cap  to  the  clasped 
hands,  it  is  the  positive  but  unflattering  likeness  of  the  Queen,  and 
preferred  by  her  on  that  account  above  all  other  of  her  portraits. 
It  is  the  antithesis  of  a  Winterhalter — the  work  of  a  painter  after 
the  Protector  Cromwell's  own  heart.     Not  only  is  every  feature 
painted  in  with  its  defects  exaggerated,  its  harder  lines  intensified, 
but  even  the  shade  of  complexion  is  strengthened.   It  might  be  said 
to  be  the  portrait  of  a  monarch  painted  by  a  Bepublican.   Yet  it  is 
the  fiBivourite  of  the  Queen,  and  hangs  immediately  above  and  behind 
the  chair  she  habitually  occupies   at  dinner  and  luncheon,  thus 
challenging  almost  perpetual  comparison.     In  this  cruel  piece  of 
realism  the  Queen  wears  rather  her  stately  than  her  ordinary  look ; 
but  the  position  and  painting  of  the  hands  are  simply  masterly. 
It  is  in  this  Oak-room,  or  in  her  private  sitting-room  overlooking 
the  Long  Walk,  that  the  Queen  gets  through  the  routine  work  of 
her  exalted  position  during  her  residence  at  Windsor.     This  Oak- 
room  is,  like  all  the  truly  Private  Apartments  at  Windsor,  com- 
pletely shut  in  from  the  more  public  part  of  the  Castle,  and  can 
only  be  approached  from  the  Grand  Corridor.   At  Windsor,  indeed, 
that  most  magnificent  of  Boyal  residences,  the  problem  is  com- 
pletely solved  how  to  attend  with  the  utmost  severity  to  public 
business,  to  conduct  a  Boyal  pageant  on  a  scale  which  throws  the 
festivities  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  into  the  shade,  and  to 
secure  at  a  moment's  notice  the  most  perfect  seclusion. 


THE  AGE  OF  DESPAIR. 

By  H.  D.  Traill. 


'  Drink  deep  of  life  ere  death's  unending  calm 
£nfoId  thee  round.*     So  runs  the  dreary  psalm. 

Miscalled  a  song  of  joy,  by  poets  sung, 
•^rom  jesting  Horace  down  to  grave  Khayyam. 

rVe  sing  it  now ;  but  who  that  sings  achieves 
One  hour's  pure  triumph  over  him  who  grieves  ? 

Who  can  rejoice  in  summer,  if  his  heart 
Fore-hear  the  rustle  of  the  falling  leaves  ? 

"Vainly  the  farce  of  gaiety  is  played ; 
Death  smiles  sardonic  on  the  poor  parade ; 
Nor  can  our  hollow  laughters  exorcise 
That  spectre  whom  the  old-world  revellers  laid. 

The  rose  they  wreathed  around  the  careless  head, 
The  wine  they  poured,  the  perfumes  that  they  shed, 

Tha  eyes  that  smiled  on  them,  the  lips  they  pressed. 
For  U8  what  are  they  ?     Faded,  vapid,  dead ! 

Dead  is  for  us  the  rose  we  know  must  die ; 
Long  ere  we  drain  the  goblet  it  is  diy ; 

And  even  as  we  kiss  the  distant  grave 
Chills  the  warm  lip  and  dims  the  lustrous  eye ! 

Too  far  our  race  has  journeyed  from  its  birth  ; 
Too  far  Death  casts  his  shadow  o'er  the  earth. 

Ah,  what  remains  to  strengthen  and  support 
Our  hearts,  since  they  have  lost  the  trick  of  mirth? 

The  stay  of  fortitude  ?    The  lofty  pride 
Wherewith  the  sages  of  the  Porch  denied 

That  pain  and  death  are  evils,  and  proclaimed 
Lawful  the  exit  of  the  suicide  ? 

Alas,  not  so  !  No  Stoic  calm  is  ours ; 

We  dread  the  thorns  who  joy  not  in  the  flowers. 

We  dare  not  breathe  the  mountain-air  of  Pain, 
Droop  as  wo  may  in  Pleasure's  stifling  bowers. 
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What  profits  it,  if  here  and  there  we  see 
A  spirit  nerved  by  trust  in  God's  decree, 

Who  fronts  the  grave  in  firmness  of  the  faith 
Taught  by  the  Carpenter  of  Galilee  ? 

Who  needs  not  wine  nor  roses,  lute  nor  lyre. 
Scorns  life,  or  qnits  it  by  the  gate  of  fire. 
Erect  and  fearless — what  is  that  to  ns 
Who  hold  him  for  the  dupe  of  vain  desire  ? 

Can  we  who  wake  enjoy  the  dreamer's  dream  ? 
Will  the  parched  treeless  waste  less  hideous  seem 
Because  there  shines  before  some  foolish  eyes 
Mirage  of  waving  wood  and  silver  stream  ? 

Ah,  miserable  race  !  Too  weak  to  bear. 
Too  sad  for  mirth,  too  sceptical  for  prayer  ! 
Surely  in  you  the  Scripture  is  fulfilled. 
To  bid  the  mountains  cover  your  despair  ! 


THE  PRINCE  AS  A  MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

By  James  M*Cbea. 


It  would  only  be  nataral  if  the  announcements  which  have  of  late 
been  made  with  some  frequency  in  the  daily  papers,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  visited  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House, 
followed  by  the  intelligence  that  his  lordship  was  the  guest  of  the 
Heir  Apparent  at  Sandringham,  should  excite  a  certain  amount  of 
loyal  curiosity  as  to  the  object  and  significance  of  these  historical 
meetings.  Constitutional  alarmists,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  not 
discerned  in  the  fact  any  new  evidence  of  a  design  to  exalt  pre- 
rogative at  the  cost  of  liberty.  Yerax  has  been  seized  with  no 
paroxysms  of  apprehension  that  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  and  of 
George  III.  are  returning,  which  have  impelled  him  again  to  figure 
as  the  Publicola  of  pamphleteers.  The  English  people  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  new  stroke  of  sensational  statesmanship  will  be 
consequent  on  the  proofs  of  personal  friendship  between  Prince 
and  Premier  which  have  thus  been  afforded.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
affectation  to  deny  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  a  favourite 
in  high  places ;  and  if  there  be  one  or  two  illustrious  personages 
who  would  fain  havo  seen  the  support  of  England  given  in  a  less- 
qnaUfied  manner  to  the  claims  of  Greece,  and  who  cherish  a  sentiment 
of  grievance  against  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  that  account,  the  Premier 
can  daim  a  reputation  as  a  courtier  scarcely  second  to  that  which 
belongs  to  him  as  a  leader  of  a  party  and  a  manipulator  of  men. 

If  the  public  have  viewed  the  above-named  evidences  of  inti- 
macy between  the  future  King  of  England  and  the  actual  head  of 
the  present  Administration  without  any  suspicion  that  a  plot  is  being 
laid  against  popular  liberties,  it  is  because  there  exists  a  general 
feeling  of  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  the  patriotism  of  his 
Boyal  Highness.  If,  in  the  exalted  position  which  he  occupies,  and 
the  arduous  duties  that,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  discharges, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  consistently  displayed  one  quality,  it  is 
that  of  a  scrupulous  regard,  not  only  for  the  letter,  but  the  unwritten 
traditions  of  the  English  Constitution.  His  Boyal  Highness  fully 
&nd  unreservedly  accepts  the  doctrine  of  popular  monarchy.  In  all 
his  ideas  and  in  all  his  acts  he  is,  above  everything,  constitutional. 
If  he  honours  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  exceptional  marks  of  his 
notice,  it  is  because  Lord  Beaconsfield  represents  for  the  time  being 
the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  reigning  Premier  is  the  chief  of  the 
Tory  party — a  Tory  party,  be  it  added,  existing  on  a  most  demo- 
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cratic  basis.  But  then  the  personal  friends  by  whom  his  Boyal 
Highness  is  surrounded,  and  who  make  up  his  suite,  are  for  the 
most  part  strong  Liberals,  and  the  most  uncompromising  of  political 
opponents  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment. 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  does  not  interfere 
in  the  political  business  of  the  realm,  and  that  he  entertains  a  very 
strong  conviction  that,  whether  such  interference  comes  from  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Sovereign's  eldest  son,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
salutary  effects.  It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  ago  since  his 
Boyal  Highness  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  John  Bright  on  the 
subject  in  the  smoking-room  of  Marlborough  House.  Mr.  Bright 
then  told  the  Prince  that,  so  far  from  his  being  persuaded  of  the 
imminence  of  the  overthrow  of  monarchical  institutions  in  England, 
he  was  convinced  that,  provided  only  Royalty  was  not  led  into 
unwise  courses,  its  fall  was  no  more  an  event  which  need  be  taken 
into  calculation  than  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal-supply  or  the 
destruction  of  the  earth.  But  though  the  Prince  has  no  wish  now, 
nor  hereafter,  to  trespass  on  the  broad  domain  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, he  has  a  strong  idea  that  he  should  lose  no  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  ministericd  education.  The  necessity  for  the  possession 
of  knowledge  by  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth  will  never  pass 
away  ;  and  the  English  Sovereign,  whoever  the  individual  may  be, 
should  have  not  merely  good  intentions,  but  an  extensive  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  world's  affairs.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  .a 
student  of  politics  in  the  manner  in  which,  of  all  others,  politics  are 
best  learned — not  from  books,  not  even  from  newspapers,  bat  from 
the  spoken  or  written  words  of  the  men  now  alive  who  are  making 
history.  There  is  no  Englishman,  Ministers  and  Secretaries  of 
State  not  excepted,  who  maintains  so  large  and  regular  a  corre- 
spondence with  friends  and  relatives  on  the  Continent  on  that  topic 
which  gains  in  importance  for  England  every  day — the  business  of 
Europe,  and  the  relations  existing  between  the  governments  of  the 
civilised  world. 

Thus  much  to  indicate  by  way  of  outline  the  general  relations  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  occupies  towards  the  active  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire.  As  for  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  the  title  to  be  considered  a  man  of  business  in  the  strictest  sense 
ofthe  word  with  which  the  method  of  their  discharge  invests  the  Heir 
Apparent,  an  idea  will  best  be  given  by  a  few  concrete  illustra- 
tions. It  is  the  height  of  the  London  season;  and  the  presence  of 
the  two  soldiers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  on  the  pavement  at  the 
western  end  of  Pall  Mall,  marching  up  to  a  point  which  lies  midway 
between  the  two  sentry-boxes  till  they  meet  each  other,  and  then 
abruptly  turning  back,  indicates  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  at  Marl- 
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t)oroiigh  House.  Ten  o'clock  a.m.  has  not  yet  strnck.  St.  James's- 
fltreet  wears  a  generally  sleepy  look,  as  if  it  had  been  too  late  over- 
night — which  indeed  is  literally  what  it  has  been — and  was  not  yet 
fidrly  awake.  Outside  Marlborough  House  itself  everything  is 
equally  tranquil ;  yet  a  look  inside  is  enough  to  show  that  the  day's 
work  of  the  Iloyal  Master  of  the  establishment  has  already  begun. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  still  in  his  private  apartments,  closeted 
with  his  secretary,  and  making  a  hurried  breakfast,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  acquaints  himself  with  the  contents  of  piles  of  corre- 
spondence, and  learns  something  of  the  nature  of  more  voluminous 
documents.  There  are  private  letters,  including  not  a  few  from 
friends  or  relatives  in  European  capitals,  laid  on  one  side  that  they 
may  be  digested  in  a  more  leisurely  fashion.  But  for  the  most  part 
his  Boyal  Highness  may  be  said  fairly  to  have  gone  through  the 
contents  of  the  Marlborough  House  postbag  while  noon  is  yet  two 
hours  distant.  That  portion  of  the  day's  work  is,  however,  as  yet 
far  from  done  with.  When  Mr.  Francis  Ejiollys  has  disappeared 
from  the  Boyal  presence,  the  Prince  will  write  several  letters  him- 
self; while  there  is  scarcely  one  of  those  which  his  secretary  is 
composing  below  that  he  will  not  ask  to  see  before  it  is  despatched. 

What  comes  next  ?  Before  the  park-hack  is  brought  round  to 
the  door,  and  the  time  for  the  ride  in  the  Bow  arrives,  his  Boyal 
Highness  has  a  short  spell  of  tolerably  severe  literary  study.  If 
the  affairs  of  Europe  happen  to  be  passing  through  an  excep** 
tionally  interesting  or  critical  phase,  there  is  no  despatch  which 
Ministers  in  Whitehall  may  send  forth  of  which  his  Boyal  High- 
ness will  not  have  a  copy  submitted  to  him,  after  it  has  been 
seen  by  the  Queen.  The  perusal  of  these  is  no  mere  perfunctory 
task ;  and  when  the  text  requires  explanation  from  ministerial  lips, 
that  explanation  is  asked  and  given.  After  this  come  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  all  of  which  are  seen  by  his  Boyal  Highness. 
Thus  it  is  that,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  presents  himself  to  the 
world,  and  rides  up  Constitution  Hill,  it  is  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  man  who  has  broken  the  neck  of  the  day's  work,  and  who  is  as 
perfectly  posted,  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  in  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  Europe. 

Bat  we  are  even  thus  supposing  that  the  catalogue  of  duties 
which  the  day  has  brought  with  it  is  unusually  Ught.  Let  it  be 
assmned — and  the  assumption  is  perhaps  verified  more  than  twice 
a  week — that,  instead  of  taking  a  ride  before  luncheon  in  Hyde  Park, 
Ins  Royal  Highness  has  work  which  confines  him  closely  at  home. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  or  half  an  hour  later,  there  meets  a  committee, 
of  which  the  Prince  is  chairman,  to  consider  affairs  connected  with 
some  new  scheme  of  international  exhibition,  or  some  other  project 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  social  philanthropy  and  reform.    That  sit- 
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ting  occnpies  at  least  two  hours,  and  then  comes  a  three-qaaiien* 
of  an  hour's  break  for  luncheon.  Luncheon  is  no  sooner  o?er — a 
good  deal  of  business,  it  may  be  assumed,  having  been  discussed 
over  the  claret  and  cutlets — than  there  is  another  committee  to  be 
attended ;  and  altogether  it  will  be  five  p.m.  before  the  world  can 
say  Le  Prince  %' amuse.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
that  these  committee-meetings  involve  no  other  work  than  presiding 
over  the  deliberations  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  seated  round  a  table 
covered  vnth  green  cloth.  There  is  no  document  considered,  nor 
proposal  discussed,  which  has  not  previously  come  before  his  Boyd 
Highness,  and  on  which  he  has  not  formed  an  independent  opinion 
of  his  own.  The  epithet  is  important ;  for,  taken  in  connection  with 
those  traits  in  the  Prince's  character  which  have  been  already  dwelt 
upon,  they  are  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  manner  of  man  the  Heir 
Apparent  really  is.  It  is  obviously  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  the 
individual,  whether  of  Royal  rank  or  not,  who  is  charged  with  anxious 
and  with  onerous  functions,  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  their 
execution  in  the  manner  which  best  commends  itself  to  him.  That 
is  the  one  prerogative  which  the  Prince  claims,  and  with  what  entire 
justice  may  be  inferred  from  the  distinguished  success  with  which 
he  conducted  the  business  of  the  English  Commission  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  What  may  best  be  called  the  constitutional  independ- 
ence of  his  Royal  Highness  was  signally  illustrated  in  his  nomina- 
tion  of  the  Commissioners.  Neither  personal  nor  political  bias  was 
permitted  to  make  its  influences  felt.  None  of  the  Royal  Family 
were  chosen ;  and  if  there  were  one  or  two  supporters  of  the 
Government  enrolled  in  the  list,  there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
severely  uncompromising  representatives  of  the  Opposition  as  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 

The  judgment  and  wisdom  with  which  the  personal  initiative  of 
the  Prince  was  exercised  at  the  beginning  were  displayed  consistently 
throughout.  To  these  attributes  immense  industry  was  added; 
and  if  genius  can  be  defined  as  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains, 
genius  was  the  characteristic  of  his  Royal  Highness*s  action  last 
year.  Every  day  while  in  the  French  capital  he  was  in  his  official 
room  just  outside  the  Exhibition  building  by  eleven  a.m.  Here  he 
received  all  the  Colonial  Commissioners,  inspected  every  plan,  per- 
sonally superintended  every  detail  in  the  arrangements  for  the  great 
international  show.  Not  one  inch  of  space  was  allotted  to  any  of 
the  exhibitors  of  the  British  Empire  without  reference  to  the  Royal 
President  of  the  British  Commission.  That  while  at  Paris  the 
Prince  was  exceptionally  hard  worked  is  true.  But  the  qualities 
which  then  enabled  him  to  carry  through  the  labour  he  had  under- 
taken were  the  same  which  Le  displays  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  his 
daily  life.     His  powers  of  application  and  his  quickness  of  appro- 
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hension  are  equally  conspicuous.  He  can  at  a  moment's  notice  con- 
oentrate  all  his  attention  on  the  work  which  presents  itself;  he  sees 
at  a  glance  the  main  points  ;  he  never  forgets  either  a  name  or  an 
incident.  It  happened  not  long  since  that  his  Boyal  Highness  was 
abont  to  receive  a  colonial  deputation.  A  gentleman  attached  to 
him  read  aloud  a  few  hours  previously  a  statement  which  contained 
various  particulars  relative  to  the  personnel  of  those  who  were 
shortly  to  be  ushered  into  his  presence.  Unfortunately  his  Boyal 
Highness  was  much  occupied  at  the  time  with  some  important 
papers  relative  to  European  politics  which  had  been  laid  before  him, 
and,  as  was  feared,  paid  slight  heed  to  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
immediate  business  in  hand*  Yet  when  the  deputation  was  in- 
troduced the  Prince  of  Wales  showed  that,  preoccupied  as  he  had 
seemed,  he  had  suffered  nothing  which  was  of  material  importance 
to  escape  him. 

That  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  devote  much  time  to  the  exer- 
dses  of  pure  intellect  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  de- 
sired. As  he  is  the  first  of  English  gentlemen,  so  is  he  assuredly  one  of 
the  busiest.     Not  merely  does  every  day  bring  its  engagements,  but 
these  engagements  are  frequently  booked  twelve  months  in  advance ; 
and  though  he  has  no  time  for  what  is  usually  understood  by  study, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  he  is  always  learning.     He  is  the  most 
observant  of  men,  and  he  has  the  most  retentive  of  memories. 
Without  having  devoted  his  energies  to  scientific  historical  research, 
after  the  manner  of  Professor  Stubbs,  he  is  still  a  good  historian. 
The  chronicles  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  courts,  may  be  contained 
in  the  works  of  art  produced  at  different  periods.     A  medal  cast  to 
commemorate  a  victory  may  carry  with  it  the  association  of  an  entire 
era ;  the  circumstances  under  which  a  particular  order  was  insti- 
tuted may  be  the  brief  abstract  of  the  records  of  a  generation.  This 
is  the  fashion  in  which  the  future  King  of  England  has  studied  the 
annals  of  his  own  and  of  other  countries.     And  it  is  very  far  from 
being  an  unscientific  or  uninstructive  mode  of  studying  it.     The 
best  monuments  of  the  past,  we  are  told  on  all  sides,  are  its 
material  relics.     A  fragment  of  antiquated  pottery  is  found  to  afford 
a  due  to  the  civilisation  of  an  epoch ;  charters,  inscriptions,  and 
decorative  debris  are  the  data  on  which  our  Grotes  and  Mommsens 
base  those  judgments  which  revolutionise  our  ideas  of  the  progress  of 
mankind.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  matter  his  Boyal  High- 
ness is,  perhaps  unconsciously,  acting  in  strict  conformity  with  an 
illastrious  precedent. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  lives  a  greater  master  of  detail 
than  the  Heir  Apparent,  or  one  who  is  more  signally  gifted  with 
that  which  phrenologists  call  the  faculty  of  combination.  He  is  a 
bom  administrator ;  and  it  is  much  that  he  should  find,  as  he  does. 
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abundant  scope  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  administrative 
powers.  Seated  in  his  private  room  at  Marlborough  House,  he 
will  snccessively  peruse  long  sheets  of  accounts,  and  will  settle 
rapidly  a  series  of  questions  pertaining  to  his  stable  or  his  private 
estate.  Nor  are  these  the  only  affairs  which  come  before  him.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  represent  a  microcosm  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Empire  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Just  as  the  Queen  has  her  Privy  Council, 
so  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  has  the  Council 
of  his  Duchy — a  body  charged  with  the  business  of  a  landed  estate, 
with  a  rental  of  some  80,0002.  a  year.  The  meetings  of  the 
Council  are  held  on  an  average,  perhaps,  once  in  four  months,  his 
Boyal  EQghness,  of  coarse,  being  in  the  chair.  The  business  is 
always  of  the  most  complicated  character;  and  if  it  is  despatched  in 
Council  vrith  comparative  celerity  and  ease,  it  is  because  it  has  been 
gone  through  with  the  utmost  care  before  the  Council  actually  meets. 
There  is  no  paper  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Duchy  which  has 
not  previously  been  laid  before  the  Prince,  and  not  merely  laid  before 
his  Boyal  Highness,  but  carefully  read  through  by  him,  and  often 
minutely  commented  on.  In  all  these  respects  the  Heir  Apparent 
sets  an  example  to  every  member  of  the  little  Court  about  him. 
His  conception  of  his  place  in  the  affairs  and  the  society  of  the  realm 
is  eminently  worthy  of  one  who  will  some  day  be  its  King. 

Profoundly  attached  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  the  Prince 
Consort,  he  is  deeply  reverential  of  the  dignity  of  his  mother,  the 
QueeiK  Aware  by  experience  that  regard  to  forms  is  as  essential 
in  the  government  of  a  nation  as  devotion  to  laws,  he  naturally  lays 
great  store  by  the  strict  observance  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette. 
These  are  the  convenances  of  kings,  and  they  are  jealously  guarded 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Fond  of  the  amusements  and  amenities 
of  life,  as  good  a  judge  both  of  music  and  acting  as  he  is  an  excellent 
modem  linguist,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  gradually  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  responsibilities  of  his  position  at  their  true  worth.  To 
be  the  model  of  an  English  gentleman  in  all  things  is  his  desire, 
because  he  believes  that  to  be  this  is  the  best  preparation  for  playing 
well  the  part  of  a  constitutional  king.  It  would  almost  savour  of 
impertinence  to  say  that  in  all  this  his  Boyal  Highness  has  received 
the  utmost  assistance  from  the  Princess  of  Wales.  That  Royal 
Lady  has  shown  her  wisdom  in  many  things.  Most  of  all  perhaps 
has  she  shown  it  in  not  permitting  herself  to  become  the  centre  of 
a  feminine  coterie. 
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By  Archibald  Fobbbs. 


No.  I.  Miss  Abchdeacon's  Bbidecaee. 

Ik  broad  essentials  the  marryings  and  givings  in  marriage  of  India 
nowadays  do  not  greatly  differ  from  these  natural  phenomena  at 
home ;  bat  to  use  a  florist's  phrase  they  are  more  inclined  'to  sport.' 
The  old  days  are  oyer  when  consignments  of  damsels  were  made  to 
the  Indian  marriage-marketi  in  the  assured  certainty  that  the  young 
ladies  would  be  brides-elect  before  reaching  the  landing  ghat.  The 
increased  facilities  which  improved  means  of  transit  now  offer  to 
bachelors  for  running  home  on  short  leave  have  resulted  in  making 
the  Anglo-Indian  '  spin'  rather  a  drug  in  the  market ;  and  operat- 
ing in  the  same  untoward  direction  is  the  growing  predilection  on 
the  part  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bachelor  for  other  men's  wives,  in 
preference  to  hampering  himself  with  the  encumbrance  of  a  wife  of 
his  own.  Among  other  social  products  of  India  old  maids  are  now 
occasionally  found;  and  the  fair  creature  who  on  her  first  arrival 
would  smile  only  on  commissioners  or  colonels  has  been  fain,  after 
a  few — ^yet  too  many — hot  seasons  have  impaired  her  bloom  and 
lowered  her  pretensions,  to  put  up  with  a  lieutenant  or  even  with  a 
dissenting  padre.  SUps  between  the  cup  and  the  Up  are  more 
frequent  in  India  than  in  England.  Loving  and  riding  away  is  not 
whoUy  unknown  in  the  Anglo-Indian  community;  and  indeed,  by 
both  parties  to  the  contract,  engagements  are  frequently  regarded  in 
the  mistaken  light  of  ninepins.  Hearts  are  seldom  broken.  At 
Simla  last  season  a  gallant  captain  persistently  wore  the  willow 
till  the  war  broke  out,  beqause  he  had  been  jilted  in  favour  of  a 
colonel ;  but  his  appetite  rapidly  recovered  its  tone  on  campaign, 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  reopened  relations  by  correspcmdence 
from  the  tented  field  with  a  former  object  of  his  affections.  The 
other  day  there  arrived  in  an  up-countiy  station  a  box  containing  a 
wedding-trousseau,  which  a  lady  had  ordered  out  from  home  as  the 
result  of  an  engagement  between  her  and  a  gallant  warrior.  But 
in  the  interval  the  warrior  had  departed  elsewhere,  and  had  addressed 
to  the  lady  a  pleasant  and  affable  communication,  setting  forth  that 
there  was  insanity  in  his  family,  and  that  he  must  have  been  labour- 
ing under  an  access  of  the  family  disorder  when  he  had  proposed  to 
her.  It  was  hard  to  get  such  a  letter,  and  it  must  have  been  harder 
still  for  her  to  gaze  on  the  abortive  wedding-dress.     But  the  lady 
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did  not  abandon  herself  to  despair ;  she  took  a  practical  view  of  the 
sitnation.  She  determined  to  keep  the  tronsseaa  by  her  for  six 
months  in  case  she  might  within  that  time  achieve  a  fresh  conqnest, 
when  it  wonld  come  in  happily.  Should  fortune  not  favoor  her  thus 
far,  she  meant  to  adyertise  the  wedding-gear  for  sale. 

Miss  Archdeacon  was  no  '  spin'  lingering  on  in  spinsterhood 
against  her  will.  It  is  true  that  when  I  saw  her  first  she  had 
already  been  '  out'  three  years^  but  she  might  have  been  married  a 
dozen  times  over  had  she  chosen.  I  have  seen  many  pretty  faces 
in  the  fair  Anglo-Indian  sisterhood ;  but  Miss  Archdeacon  had  a 
brightness  and  a  sparkle  that  were  all  her  own.  At  flirting,  at 
riding,  at  walking,  at  dancing,  at  performing  in  amateur  theatricals, 
at  making  fools  of  men  in  an  airy,  ruthless,  good-hearted  fashion, 
Miss  Archdeacon,  as  an  old  soldier  might  say,  '  took  the  right  of 
the  line.'  There  was  a  fresh  vitality  about  the  girl  that  drew  men 
and  women  alike  to  her.  You  met  her  at  dawn  cantering  round 
Jakko  on  her  pony.  Before  breakfast  she  had  been  rinking  for  an 
hour,  with  as  likely  as  not  a  waltz  or  two  thrown  in.  She  never 
missed  a  picnic  to  Annandale,  the  Waterfalls,  or  Mashobra. 
Another  turn  at  the  Benmore  rink  before  dinner,  and  for  sure  a 
dance  after,  rounded  off  this  young  lady's  normal  day  during  the 
Simla  season.  But  if  pleasure-loving,  capricious,  and  reckless, 
she  scraped  through  the  ordeal  of  Simla  gossip  without  incurriDg 
scandal.  She  was  such  a  frank  honest  girl  that  malign  tongues 
might  assail  her  indeed,  but  ineffectually.  And  she  had  given 
proof  that  she  knew  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  although  her  only 
protectress  was  a  somewhat  limp  old  mother.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  Lahore,  had  she  not  boxed  the  ears  of 
a  burly  and  somewhat  boorish  swain,  who  had  chosen  the  outside  of 
an  elephant  as  an  eligible  locale  for  a  proposal,  the  uncouth  abrupt- 
ness of  which  did  not  accord  with  her  notions  of  the  fitness  of  things? 

Miss  Archdeacon  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  a  chronic  state  of 
engagements.  The  engagements  never  seemed  to  come  to  any- 
thing, but  that  was  on  account  mostly  of  the  young  lady's  wilfiil- 
ness.  It  bothered  her  to  be  engaged  to  the  same  man  for  more 
than  from  a  week  to  ten  days  on  end.  No  bones  were  broken ; 
the  gentlemen  resigned  the  position  at  her  behest,  and  she  would 
genially  dance  with  them  the  same  night.  Malice  and  heart-burn- 
ing were  out  of  the  question  with  a  lissom,  winsome,  witching 
fairy  like  this,  who  played  with  her  life  as  a  child  does  with  soap- 
bubbles,  and  who  was  as  elusory  and  irresponsible  as  a  summer-day 
rainbow.  But  one  season  at  Mussoorie  Miss  Archdeacon  contracted 
an  engagement  somewhat  less  evanescent.  Mussoorie  is,  of  all  the 
Himalayan  Hill  stations,  the  most  demure  and  proper.  Simla 
occasionally  is  convulsed  by  scandals,  although  dispassionate  inquiry 
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inyariably  proves  that  there  is  nothing  in  them.  The  hot  blood  of 
the  quick  and  fervid  Ponjaub  —  casual  observers  have  called  the 
Pnnjanb  stupid^  bat  the  remark  applies  only  to  its  officials — ^is  apt 
to  stir  the  current  of  life  at  Morree.  The  chiefs  of  the  north-west 
are  invariably  so  intolerably  proper  that  occasional  revolt  from  their 
austerity  is  all  bat  forced  on  Nynee  Tal,  the  sanatorium  of  that 
province.  But  Mussoorie,  undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  frolic- 
some viceroys  or  austere  lieutenant-governors,  is  a  limpid  pool  of 
pleasant  propriety.  It  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  decorous  as  that 
it  is  genuinely  good ;  it  is  a  favourite  resort  of  clergymen  and  of 
clergymen's  wives.  It  was  at  Mussoorie  that  Miss  Archdeacon  met 
Captain  Hambleton,  a  gallant  gunner.  They  danced  together  at 
the  Assembly  Booms ;  they  rode  in  company  round  the  Camel's 
Back ;  they  went  to  the  same  picnics  at '  The  Glen.'  The  captain 
proposed  and  waa  accepted.  For  about  the  nineteenth  time  Miss 
Ardideaoon  was  an  engaged  young  lady.  And  Captain  Hambleton 
was  a  lover  of  rather  a  different  stamp  from  the  men  with  whom  her 
.  name  previously  had  been  nominally  coupled.  He  was  in  love  and 
he  was  a  gentleman ;  he  had  proposed  to  the  girl,  not  that  he  and 
she  should  be  merely  engaged,  but  that  they  should  be  married  also. 
This  view  of  the  subject  was  novel  to  Miss  Archdeacon,  and  at  first 
she  thought  it  rather  a  bore;  but  the  captain  pegged  away,  and 
gradually  the  lady  came  rather  to  relish  the  situation.  Men  and 
women  concurred  that  the  wayward  pinions  of  the  fair  Bella  wove 
at  last  trimmed  if  not  clipped ;  and  to  do  her  justice,  the  general 
opinion  was  that,  once  mkrried,  she  would  make  an  excellent  wife. 
As  the  close  of  the  Mussoorie  season  approached,  the  invitations 
went  out  for  Bella  Archdeacon's  wedding,  and  for  *  cake  and  wine 
afterwards  at  the  house.'  The  wedding-breakfast  is  a  comparatively 
rare  tamasha  in  India ;  the  above  is  the  formula  of  the  usual  invita- 
tion at  hill-stations. 

It  happened  that  just  two  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Archdeacon  and  Captain  Hambleton,  there  was  a 
bncy-dress  ball  in  the  Assembly  Booms  at  Mussoorie.  I  think 
that  as  a  rule  fSEmcy-dress  balls  are  greater  successes  in  India  than 
at  home.  People  in  India  give  their  minds  more  to  the  selection 
and  to  the  elaboration  of  costumes;  and  there  is  less  of  that 
mauivaiae  honte  when  masquerading  in  £Euicy  costume  which  makes 
a  ball  of  this  description  at  home  so  wooden  and  wanting  in  go. 
At  a  ball  in  India  '  the  Devil'  acts  according,  and  manages  his  tail 
with  adroitness  and  grace.  It  is  a  tAct  that  at  a  recent  fancy-dress 
ball  in  Lahore  the  other  day,  a  game  was  played  on  the  lap  of  a  lady 
who  appeared  as  *  chess,'  with  the  chessmen  which  had  formed  her 
headdress.  This  Mussoorie  ball,  being  the  last  of  the  season,  was 
to  excel  all  its  predecessors  in  inventive  variety.     A  padre's  wife 
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conceived  the  bright  idea  of  appearing  as  Eve ;  and  only  abandoned 
the  notion  on  finding  that,  no  matter  what  species  of  thread  she 
nsed^  it  tore  the  fig-leaves ;  a  result  which,  besides  causing  her  a 
disappointment,  imperilled  her  immortal  sool  by  engendering  donbts 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  narrative  of  the  Creation.  Miss  Arch- 
deacon determined  to  go  to  this  ball^  although  doing  so  under  the 
circumstances  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  convenances ;  but 
Miss  Archdeacon  had  never  cared  particularly  much  about  the  con- 
venances,  and  she  was  a  girl  very  much  addicted  to  having  her  own 
way.  Captain  Hambleton  did  not  wish  her  to  go,  and  there  was  a 
temporary  coolness  between  the  two  on  the  subject ;  but  he  yielded 
and  they  made  it  up.  The  principle  as  to  her  going  once  estab- 
lished, Miss  Archdeacon's  next  task  was  to  set  about  the  invention 
of  a  costume.  It  was  to  be  her  last  effort  as  a  '  spin ;'  and  she 
determined  that  it  should  be  worthy  of  her  reputation  for  brilliant 
inventiveness.  She  had  shone  as  a  Yivandiere,  as  the  Daughter 
of  the  Begiment,  as  a  Greek  Slave,  Grace  Darling,  and  so  forth, 
times  out  of  number;  but  these  characters  were  stale.  Miss  Arch- 
deacon had  a  form  of  supple  rounded  grace,  nor  had  Diana  shapelier 
Umbs.  A  great  inspiration  came  to  her  as  she  sauntered  pondering 
on  the  Mall.  Let  her  go  as  Ariel,  all  gauze,  flesh-tints,  and  natural 
curves !  She  hailed  the  happy  thought,  and  invested  in  countless 
yards  of  gauze.     She  had  the  tights  already  by  her. 

Now  Miss  Archdeacon,  knowing  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Captain 
Hambleton,  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  put  his  foot  down  upon 
Ariel.  But  she  knew  he  loved  her,  and  with  characteristic  reck- 
lessness determined  to  trust  to  that  and  to  luck.  She  too  loved 
him,  even  better,  perhaps,  than  Ariel;  but  she  hoped  to  keep 
both  the  captain  and  the  character.  She  did  not,  however,  tell  him 
of  her  design,  waiting  perhaps  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  But 
even  in  Arcadian  Mussoorie  there  are  the  ^d — d  good-natured 
fiiends'  of  whom  Byron  wrote ;  and  one  of  these — of  course  it  ^as  a 
woman — told  Captain  Hambleton  of  the  character  in  which  Miss 
Archdeacon  intended  to  appear  at  the  fancy  ball.  The  captain  was 
a  headstrong  sort  of  man — ^what  in  India  is  called  zvbburdustee. 
Instead  of  calling  on  the  girl,  and  talking  to  her  as  a  wise  nuui 
would  have  done,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  terse  letter,  forbid- 
ding her  to  appear  as  Ariel,  and  adding  that  if  she  should  persist 
in  doing  so,  their  engagement  must  be  considered  at  an  end.  Miss 
Archdeacon  naturally  fired  up.  Strangely  enough,  being  a  woman, 
she  did  not  reply  to  the  captain's  letter ;  but  when  the  evening  of 
the  ball  came,  duly  appeared  as  Ariel,  with  rather  less  gauze 
about  her  shapely  limbs  than  had  been  her  original  intention.  She 
created  an  immense  sensation.  Some  of  the  ladies  firowned,  others 
turned  up  their  noses,  yet  others  tucked  in  their  skirts  when  die 
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approached ;  and  all  yowed  that  they  wonld  decline  to  touch  Miss 
Archdeacon's  hand  in  the  quadrille.  Miss  Archdeacon  did  not  care 
a  jot  for  these  demonstrations,  and  never  danced  square  dances. 
Among  the  gentlemen  she  created  a  perfect  furore. 

Captain  Hambleton  was  present  at  the  ball.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  evening  he  stood  near  the  door  with  his  eye  fixed  on  Miss 
Archdeacon,  apparently  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  His  gaze 
seemed  but  to  stimulate  her  to  more  vivacious  flirtation,  and  she 
'earned  on  above  a  bit/  as  a  cynical  subaltern  remarked,  with  the 
gallant  major  to  whom  she  had  been  penultimately  engaged.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  evening  Captain  Hambleton  relinquished  his 
post  of  observation,  seemed  to  accept  the  situation,  and  was 
observed  at  supper-time  paying  marked  attention  to  a  married  lady 
with  whom  his  name  had  been  to  some  extent  coupled  not  long 
before  his  engagement  to  Miss  Archdeacon. 

Next  morning  Miss  Archdeacon  took  time  by  the  forelock.  She 
waited  for  no  further  communication  from  Captain  Hambleton ;  he 
had  already  sent  his  ultimatum,  and  she  had  dared  her  fate.  The 
moiTow  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage.  Many  people  had  been 
bidden.  Mussoorie,  including  Landour,  is  a  large  station,  and  the 
delivery  of  letters  is  not  particularly  punctual.  So  she  adopted  a 
plan  for  warning  off  the  wedding-guests  identical  with  that  em- 
I^oyed  in  Indian  stations  for  circukting  notifications  as  to  lawn- 
temiis  gatherings  and  unimportant  intimations  generally.  At  the 
head  of  the  paper  is  written  the  notification,  underneath  are  the 
names  of  the  persons  concerned.  The  document  is  intrusted  to  a 
messenger  known  as  a  chuprassee,  who  goes  away  on  his  circuit ; 
and  each  person  writes  '  Seen'  opposite  his  or  her  name  in  testi- 
mony of  being  posted  in  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  the  notifica- 
tion. Miss.  Archdeacon  divided  the  invited  guests  into  four  rounds, 
and  despatched  four  chuprassees,  each  bearing  a  document  curtly 
amiouncing  that  '  Miss  Archdeacon's  marriage  will  not  come  off  as 
airanged,  and  the  invitations  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  can- 
ceQed.' 

Miss  Archdeacon  had  no  fortune,  and  her  mother  was  by  no 
means  wealthy.  It  may  seem  strange  to  English  readers — ^not 
nearly  so  much  so,  however,  to  Anglo-Indian  ones — that  Captain 
Hambleton  had  thought  it  a  gracefcd  and  kindly  attention  to  pro- 
vide the  wedding-cake.  It  had  reached  him  from  Peliti's  the  night 
of  the  baU,  and  now  here  it  was  on  his  hands — a  great  white  ele- 
phant. Whether  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  an 
olive-branch,  whether  that  he  burned  to  be  rid  of  it  somehow,  or 
whether,  knowing  that  Miss  Archdeacon  was  bound  to  get  married 
seme  day,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  convenience  if  she  had  a 
hridecake  by  her  handy  for  the  occasion,  there  is  no  evidence. 
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Anyhow,  he  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Archdeacon  with  his  compliments. 
That  yeiy  sensible  woman  did  not  send  it  back  with  a  catting  mes- 
sage,  as  some  people  wonld  have  done.  Having  considerable 
Indian  experience,  she  had  learnt  practical  wisdom,  and  the  short- 
sighted folly  of  catting  messages.  She  kept  the  bridecake,  and 
enclosed  to  the  gallant  captain  Gosslett*s  bill  for  the  dozen  of 
simkin  that  excellent  firm  had  sent  in  to  wash  it  down. 

Bridecakes  are  bores  to  carry  aboat  from  place  to  place,  and 
Miss  Archdeacon  and  her  mother  were  rather  birds  of  passage. 
Peliti  declined  to  take  this  particalar  bridecake  back,  for  all  Simla 
had  seen  it  in  his  window,  and  he  saw  no  possibility  of  ^  working  it 
in.'  So  the  Archdeacons,  mother  and  daaghter,  determined  to 
realise  on  it  in  a  somewhat  original  and  indeed  cynical  fashion. 
The  cake  was  pat  ap  to  be  raffled  for. 

All  the  station  took  tickets  for  the  fan  of  the  thing.  Captain 
Hambleton  was  anxioas  to  show  that  there  was  no  ill-feeling,  and 
did  not  find  himself  so  anhappy  as  he  had  expected — perhaps  from 
the  redJinUgratio  amoris  in  another  qoarter ;  so  he  took  his  ticket 
in  the  raffle  like  other  people.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  won ; 
and  the  cake  daly  came  back  to  him. 

Had  Captain  Hambleton  been  a  saperstitioas  man  he  might 
have  regarded  this  strange  occarrence]  as  indicating  that  the  Fates 
willed  it  that  he  shoald  compass  somehow  a  anion  with  Miss  Arch- 
deacon. Bat  the  captain  had  no  saperstition  in  his  natare ;  and, 
indeed,  had  began  to  think  that  he  was  well  oat  of  it;  besides 
which  it  was  carrently  reported  that  Miss  Archdeacon  had  already 
reengaged  herself  to  another  man.  Bat  the  bridecake  was  upon 
him,  as  the  Philistines  apon  Samson ;  and  the  qaestion  was,  what 
the  devil  to  do  with-it  ?  He  coaldn*t  raffle  it  over  again ;  nobody 
woold  take  tickets.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  tnmdle  it  over  the 
khvd  {Anglici,  precipice)  and  be  done  with  it ;  bat  then  again  he 
reflected  that  this  woald  be  sheer  waste,  and  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate soreness  on  his  part.  It  cost  him  a  good  many  pegs  before 
he  thoaght  the  matter  oat  in  all  its  bearings,  for,  as  has  been  said, 
he  was  a  ganner ;  bat  as  he  saontered  away  from  the  olab  in  the 
small  hoars  a  happy  thoaght  came  to  him. 

He  woald  give  a  picnic,  at  which  the  bogey  bridecake  shoald 
figare  conspicaoasly,  and  then  be  laid  finally  by  the  process  of 
demolition.  His  leave  was  nearly  np ;  he  had  experienced  mach 
hospitality,  and  a  picnic  woald  be  a  gracefdl  and  genial  acknow- 
ledgment thereof.  And  he  woald  ask  the  Archdeacons,  jast  like 
other  people,  and  no  doabt  they  woald  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  and  not  send  a  'decline.'  Bella,  he  knew,  liked  picnics 
nearly  as  well  as  baUs,  and  it  most  be  a  powerfol  reason  indeed 
that  woold  keep  her  away  from  either. 
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""  Captain  Hambleton's  picnic  was  the  last  of  the  season,  and  every- 
body cdled  it  the  brightest.  *  The  glen/  resounded  to  the  laughter 
at  tiffin,  and  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  ere  stray  couples  turned 
np  from  its  more  sequestered  recesses.  Amid  loud  cheers  Miss  Arch- 
deacon, although  still  Miss  Archdeacon,  cut  up  her  own  bridecake 
with  a  serene  equanimity  that  proved  the  charming  sweetness  of  her 
disposition.  There  was  no  marriage-bell,  yet  aU  went  merry  as  a 
marriage-bell,  which  is  occasionally  rather  a  sombre  tintinnabula- 
tion ;  and  the  d^ris  of  the  bridecake  finally  fell  to  the  sweeper. 

I  would  fain  that  it  were  possible,  haying  regard  to  truth,  to 
ronnd  ofif  this  little  story  prettily  by  telling  how,  in  a  glade  of  *  the 
ghn,*  after  the  demolition  of  the  bridecake.  Miss  Archdeacon  and 
the  captain  *  squared  matters,'  duly  married,  and  lived  happily  ever 
^T,  as  the  story-books  say.  But  this  consummation  was  not  at- 
^ed.  Miss  Archdeacon  indeed  was  in  a  glade,  but  it  was  not 
with  the  captain,  or  at  least  this  particular  captain ;  and  as  to  him, 
^^  spent  the  afternoon  placidly  smoking  cigarettes,  as  he  lay  at 
^d  feet  of  his  married  consoler.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
^8  Archdeacon  is  Miss  Archdeacon  still.  I  saw  her  so  at  Simla 
'^t  November,  looking,  as  I  thought,  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
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fithitxitt. 


No.  II.  The  Poliobhax'b  Stost. 


Some  time  ago  I  met  a  Dnke  as  tipsy  as  could  be  ; 

And  when  I  orged  bim  borne  to  go,  he  rounded  onto  me  ; 

He  bit  me  in  the  e;e,  which  caused  considerable  pain ; 

He  knocked  me  down,  and  picked  me  np,  and  knocked  me  down 

So  I  took  him  into  costod;,  and  knew  no  fear ; 

For  there's  bat  one  law  for  the  peasant  and  the  peer. 

The  magistrate  be  says,  '  To  sncb  assaults  I  do  assign 
A  month's  imprisonment,  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 
A  man  of  education  too !     What  is  bis  name,  I  praj  ?' 
And  I  says,  '  So  please  your  worship,  it's  the  noble  Dnke  of  A.' 
And  I  didn't  can  a  rap ;  for  it  seems  quite  clear 
That  there's  but  one  law  for  the  peasant  and  the  peer. 
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The  worUiy  beak  he  hninmed  and  hawed,  and  looked  extremely 
blank, 

And  said,  '  I  didn't  know  yon  were  a  gentleman  of  rank. 

To  see  yon  standing  in  the  dock  gives  me  a  moral  wrench ; 

Pray  take  your  seat  with  me  npon  the  magisterial  bench. 
You'll  see  more  plainly,  if  yoa'U  step  np  here, 
That  there's  but  one  law  for  the  peasant  and  the  peer.' 


My  evidence  I  gave  in  my  uneducated  way. 

The  beak  remarks,  '  Your  grace  has  heard  this  poor  policeman's  say ; 

I  needn't  say  how  kind  'twould  be,  if  you  should  think  it  right 

On  his  Boeotian  words  to  throw  a  little  ducal  light. 

You'll  pardon  me,  I'm  sure ;  when  I  sit  up  here, 
I've  but  one  law  for  the  peasant  and  the  peer.' 

The  Duke  he  up  and  says,  says  he,  '  I  haven't  any  doubt 
I  most  unmerdfhlly  banged  that  officer  about. 
I  had  been  dining  very  free  on  port  and  sherry-wine. 
And  richly  I  deserve  to  suffer  in  a  heavy  fine ; 

Aiid  I  beg  to  say  I  rejoice  to  hear 

That  there's  but  one  law  for  the  peasant  and  the  peer.' 

The  beak  replies,  *  I'll  measure  even  justice  to  your  grace. 

I  hold  the  magistrate  who  would  deal  hardly  with  a  case 

Because  the  prisoner's  a  Duke  would  not  be  worth  his  salt. 

That  you're  tiie  Duke  of  A.  is  your  misfortune — ^not  your  fiault. 
And  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  severe 
Because  you're  not  a  peasant,  but  a  first-class  peer. 

Your  grace's  noble  conduct  in  consenting  to  a  fine 
Befleets  the  brightest  lustre  on  your  proud  ancestral  line. 
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The^two  aasanlts  at  1«bs  than  half-a-crown  I  cannot  fix  ; 

The  snmmonB  is  two  BhillingB — and  the  total's  one  and  six. 
And  I  trust  your  grace  won't  think  it  dear — 
There's  but  one  law  for  the  peasant  and  the  peer.' 

And  the  Dnke  did  wed  the  daughter  of  that  heak — a  girl  of  chanua. 

Aiidj'on  the  strength  of  it,  the  beak  did  buy  a  coat-of-arms ; 

And  as  he  bad  to  choose  a  crest,  the  whole  affair  to  clench, 

It  was  a  Flnnkey  Rampant  on  a  Magisterial  Bench, 

With  the  pregnant  motto,  on  a  scroll,  '  Up  here 
There  is  but  one  law  for  the  peasant  and  the  peer.' 


THE  NEW  GOSPEL. 

By  W.  S.  Lilly. 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  article  to  inquire  briefly  how  far  the  designation 
'  Humanist*  is  really  applicable  to,  and  truly  descriptive  of,  the  party 
or  sect  among  us  by  which  it  has  of  late  been  assumed.  I  say 
'  of  late,'  advisedly ;  for  although  the  word  is  by  no  means  new 
in  the  English  language,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  school  of  writers  I  have  in  view.  Formerly, 
like  the  French  Humaniste  and  the  Italian  Umanista,  it  denoted  a 
student  or  teacher  of  the  '  LitersB  Humaniores'  or  *  Humanity.' 
But  the  Humanists  with  whom  I  am  concerned  are  no  mere  pro- 
fessors or  learners  of  himiane  letters.  Their  Humanism  is  a 
philosophy,  a  creed,  a  rule,  of  life,  of  which  Mr.  Algernon  Swin- 
burne may  be  taken  as  the  psalmist,  while  to  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pater 
must  be  conceded  the  distinction  of  being  its  eloquent  and  popular 
preacher.  Him  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds  follows,  hated  passi- 
hu8  aquisy  indeed;  but  still  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
spread  of  what  he  terms  the  *  new  wisdom.'  Mr.  Symonds  has  of 
late  set  before  the  world,  in  three  bulky  volumes,  the  sacred  sources 
of  the  Hiimanistio  gospel,  and  narrated  the  labours  of  its  first 
apostles  and  evangeUsts ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  turn 
to  his  pages,  in  the  first  instance,  for  an  account  of  it. 

It  appears,  then,  firom  Mr.  Symonds,  that  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  period  of  'the  Humanistic  impulse,'  of  the  'revelation  of 
HmnaDism  to  the  modem  world.'  And  we  are  further  told  that 
'  the  essence  of  Humanism  consisted  in  a  new  and  vital  perception 
of  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  rational  being  apart  from  theological 
determinations,  and  in  the  further  perception  that  classic  UteratTure 
alone  displayed  human  nature  in  the  plenitude  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual freedom.'*  All  this  has  a  very  grand  sound ;  it  is  Upovy  koL 
(TSfiv&v,  Kol  repaTwSiQ :  but  is  it  true  ?  Let  us  look  at  it  a  little 
in  detail. 

And  first,  as  to  '  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  rational  being  apart  from 
theological  determinations.'  Of  course  there  are  theologies  and  theo- 
logies ;  but  taking  the  word  in  its  largest  and  most  proper  sense,  as 
the  science  of  things  divine,  it  is  simple  matter  of  historical  fact,  apart 
from  all  theories,  that  we  owe  to  theological  determinations  all  the 
ideas  current  among  men  as  to  the  supersensual  side  of  man's  nature. 
Of  that  side  physical  science  knows  nothing.  The  physicist  is 
occupied  with  phenomena  and  the  material  world.     Theology,  on 

*  Revival  of  Learning,  pp.  70,  71. 
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the  other  hand, '  contemplates  the  world,  not  of  matter,  but  of  mind, 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  souls  and  their  destiny,  conscience  and 
duty.'*  To  it  is  due  a  very  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  man,  a  dignity  which  clings  inseparably  to  the  humblest 
and  most  ignorant,  the  most  marred  and  degraded  of  our  race,  as 
being — the  phrase  is  Goethe's — '  half  god.'  Bat  apart  from  its 
determinations,  and  taking  man  as  the  experience  of  life  reveab  him 
to  our  senses,  what  room  is  there  for  talking  of  his  dignity  as  a 
rational  being  ?  Here  it  is  eminently  necessary  to  dear  one's  mind 
of  cant ;  to  put  aside  the  abstraction  which  the  doctrinaires  intend 
when  tiiey  speak  of  'man.'  Contemplate,  not  this  indmidmm 
ragum,  nor  the  few  *  choice  specimens  of  wisdom  and  virtne,*  who 
from  age  to  age  light  up  the  world's  ixesxy  fasti;  but  the  ordinary 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  German,  or  Italian,  the  ordinary  Hindoo, 
Tartar,  or  Yankee,  as  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being  upon  the 
face  of  this  planet,  bibulous,  esurient,  concupiscent,  mendacious, 
and  consider,  whatever  his  virtues  or  excellencies,  whether  either 
rationality  or  dignity  can  be  predicated  of  him.     From  the  peasant 

who 

*  Comes  and  tilla  the  earth  and  lies  beneath,* 

to  the  politician  or  warrior, 

'  Stnok  o*er  with  titles,  or  hung  round  with  strings,* 

who  sustains  the  highest  parts  in  'life's  poor  play,'  how  many 
are  there,  I  do  not  say,  who  habitually  live  under  the  sway  of 
reason,  but  who,  in  any  true  sense,  ever  reason  at  all?  'One 
or  two  rules,'  says  Lodke,  'on  which  their  conclusions  depend, 
in  most  men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts.  Take  these 
from  them  and  they  are  at  a  nonplus.'  Whatever  dignity  they 
may  possess  certainly  does  not  come  from  their  use  of  reason. 
Nor,  even  if  we  turn  to  those  sublime  Humanists  whose  achieve- 
ments adorn  Mr.  Symonds'  pages,  is  our  estimate  of  our  race 
likely  to  be  raised.  Consider  a  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  conventionally 
magnificent,  but,  judged  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  morality,  an 
abandoned  debauchee,  an  unprincipled  swindler,  and  an  unscru- 
pulous tyrant ;  or  take  a  YaUa,  vir  clarissimiis  on  the  title-page 
of  his  works,  but,  according  to  '  a  terrible  array  of  evidence,'! 
a  liar,  a  forger,  a  coward  and  a  filthy  liver  of  the  most  odious 
description ;  or — ^not  to  prolong  unduly  the  vile  catalogue — survey 
'  the  great  FileUb  himself,  the  most  famous  Humanist  of  the  day, 
and  a  fair  representative  of  all  the  tribe.  Contemplate  him  as 
Mr.  Symonds  has  depicted  him,  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  religion 
or  morality,  vulgar  in  style,  mean,  impudent,  ostentatious  in  his 

*  J.  H.  Newman,  Idea  of  a  Univenity,  p.  434. 
t  Revival  of  Lgaming,  p.  242,  note. 
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tastes,  nndean  in  his  indulgences,  disgusting  in  his  rapacity,  impas- 
fiioned  in  his  hatred,  of  nnparalleled  foidness  in  his  recriminations. 
Such  were  the  men  to  whom  we  are  asked  to  believe  there  was 
revealed  a  new  and  vital  perception  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  a 
rational  being,  apart  from  theological  determinations.  '  Don't  yon 
think  we  had  better  leave  hononr  out  of  the  argument?'  Lady 
Teazle  suggests  to  Joseph  Surface,  in  a  critical  scene  of  the  School 
for  Scandal.  Mr.  Symonds,  who  apparently  is  also  a  'man  of  senti- 
ment,' must  surely  feel  that  it  is  best  to  sa/  as  little  as  possible 
about  the  dignity  as  rational  beings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists 
of  bis  '  new  wisdom.' 

Then,  as  to  that  farther  *  perception'  which  Mr.  Symonds  con- 
siders to  be  of  the  essence  of  Humanism,  namely,  that  up  to  the 
date  of  this  movement  *  classic  literature  alone  displayed  human 
natore  in  the  plenitude  of  intellectual  and  moral  freedom,'  a  few  words 
must  be  said,  and  a  very  few  will  suffice.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
clear  as  day  that  intellectual  and  moral  freedom  are  more  largely 
displayed  in  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  than  in  all  the  poets  of 
classical  antiquity ;  in  the  Confesdona  and  City  of  Ood  of  St.  Augus- 
tine than  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues ;  in  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  than  in  the  works  of  him  whom  the  great  Schoolman 
reverently  calls  *  the  philosopher,'  his  master  the  Stagirite.  Mr. 
Symonds,  it  would  seem,  thinks  otherwise ;  and  he  has  a  right  to 
his  opinion.  The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  that  primary  difficulty  of  terminology.  When 
Mr.  Symonds  talks  of  the  plenitude  of  moral  and  intellectual  free- 
dom, the  question  arises.  What  do  you  mean  by  freedom  ?  The 
conception  of  man  in  a  state  of  absolute  liberty  is  as  fantastic  as  that 
of  a  bird  without  feathers,  or  as  Herr  Teufelsdrockh's  wild  imagina- 
tion of  a  naked  Duke  of  Windlestraw  addressing  a  naked  House  of 
Lords.  The  lower  impulses,  the  inordinate  desires,  the  bestial 
passions,  of  a  man's  nature  are  either  his  masters  or  his  slaves.  It 
is  true  of  all  of  them,  as  the  poet  says  of  one,  qui  nisi  paret 
imperat.  This  has  been  expressed  very  forcibly  by  one  whom 
Mr.  Symonds  probably  despises  as  the  bonze  of  an  extinct  supersti- 
tion, but  whose  brilliant  eloquence  was  perhaps  the  least  of  his 
high  intellectual  endowments.  '  It  seems  to  me'  (it  is  the  late 
Mr.  F.  W.  Robertson  whose  words  I  am  quoting)  'that  £edse 
notions  respecting  liberty  are  strangely  common.  People  talk  of 
liberty  as  if  it  meant  the  liberty  of  doing  what  a  man  likes.  The 
only  Uberty  that  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man  ought  to  ask 
for  is  to  have  all  restrictions  inward  and  outward  removed,  which 
prevent  his  doing  what  he  ought.  I  call  that  man  free  who  is 
master  of  his  lower  appetites,  who  is  able  to  rule  himself,  .  •  .  who 
has  his  flesh  in  subjection  to  his  spirit,  who  fears  doing  wrong, 
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and  who  fears  neither  man  nor  devil  besides.  •  .  .  He  is  free  when 
he  [does  what  he  ought,  because  there  is  no  protest  in  his  soul 
against  that  submission.'*  Now  if  this  be  a  true  account  of  free- 
dom, it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  find  it  in  its  plenitude  in  classic 
literature,  whether  in  the  moral  or  intellectual  proyince :  not  in  its 
plenitude;  scarcely  in  its  germ.  Unspeakably  valuable  as  much 
is  which  that  literature  yields  us,  it  does  not  yield  us  this.  And,  in 
truth,  it  was  not  in  quest  of  this  that  the  masters  of  the  new 
wisdom  of  the  fifteenth  century  resorted  to  classic  literature.  It 
was  quite  another  sort  of  freedom  that  they  sought  there,  and  found; 
a  freedom  not  intellectual,  but  sensual ;  not  moral,  but  immoral. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  feelings  and  emotions  by  which  man  (I 
speak  of  no  abstraction,  but  of  man  as  actual  life  presents  him) 
is  specially  distinguished  from  animate  beings  deemed  lower  in  the 
scale  of  existence.  Those  feelings  and  emotions  may  be  indicated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose  by  the  word  modesty, 
— '  la  plus  belle  des  craintes  apr^s  celle  de  Dieu,'  as  Chateaubriand 
somewhere  finely  says,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  moral  life  of 
humanity.  How  obscured — nay,  more,  at  certain  periods  how  nearly 
efiaced — this  virtue  was  in  the  ancient  classical  world  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  its  literature  and  art,  and  recent  excavations  have 
afibrded  only  too  ample  a  confirmation  of  that  testimony.  To  bring 
back  and  to  develop  the  idea  of  purity  among  men  was  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  Let 
any  man  compare  Prudentius  with  Horace  in  this  respect,  and  it 
will  seem  as  though,  during  the  four  centuries  which  intervene 
between  the  two  poets,  the  world  had  gained  a  new  moral  sense; 
and  so,  in  effect,  it  was.  The  conception  idealised  in  a  St.  Agnes 
or  a  St.  Eulalia  would  have  been  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
ancients.  It  was  precisely  this  defect  in  classic  literature  which 
was  its  great  attraction  to  the  Humanists  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiy. 
To  undo  the  work  of  Christian  spiritualism  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
flesh ;  to  rake  up,  and  revive,  and  bring  not  merely  into  practice,  but 
into  credit,  the  most  abominable  vices  of  Paganism,  was  their  self- 
imposed  task.  It  was  Filelfo's  canon,  that  what  was  good  enough 
for  Greeks  and  Bomans  was  good  enough  for  him ;  and  it  was  this 
'perception,'  not  any  lofty  theory  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  a 
rational  being  apart  from  theological  determinations,  that  was  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Humanists.  To  the  exposition  and 
praise  of  foulness  they  devoted  their  best  energies,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  they  succeeded  in  surpassing  their  masters  among  the 
ancients.  This  was  the  intellectual  and  moral  freedom  which  they 
revealed  to  the  world,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers 
of  it.    The  practical  results  of  the  new  wisdom  shall  be  told,  as  fiur 

*  Leeturei  and  Addret$es,  p.  74. 
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M  they  can  be  told,  in  Mr.  SymcrndB'  words.  We  read  in  his  pages 
of  the  enervation  of  society  in  worse  than  heathen  vices.  He  thinks 
it  ahnost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  moral  corruption  of  Borne 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  moral  corruption 
was  accompanied  by  political  debility ;  and  finally  the  Humanists 
came  to  be  dreaded  as  the  corrupters  of  youth.* 

The  nineteenth  centniy  differs,  happily,  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars from  the  fifteenth.  And  Humanism,  as  it  exists  among 
ourselves,  professed  as  it  is  by  men  of  taste  and  refinement,  by  no 
means  presents  the  gross  and  repulsive  aspect  which  it  wears  in  the 
coarse  and  vulgar  Filelfo.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  a  doctrine, 
apart  from  the  persons  of  its  professors  and  the  accidents  of  periods, 
its  substantial  idea  is  the  same.  The  simplest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  scientific,  account  of  it  is  sentimental  materialism. 
At  the  epoch  of  the  Benaissance  the  sentiment  assumed  a  pedantic 
form ;  in  this  age  it  is  chiefly  poetical,  as  in  the  verse  of  Mr. 
Swinburne,  or  Aesthetic,  as  in  the  prose  of  Mr.  Pater.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  chief  literary  calamities  of  our  times  that  the  great  gifts 
of  him  who  wrote  Atalanta  in  Calydon  should  have  been  employed 
as  he  has  employed  them — gifts  for  some  of  which  we  shall  in  vain 
seek  a  parallel  among  the  poets  of  our  land.  For  who  is  there  of 
them  that  has  shared  so  largely  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  Hhe  buskined  stage,' 

*  PreBdnting  Thebes  and  Pelops*  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Tk^  diyine*  ? 

Who  that  has  attained  to  such  supreme  dominion  over  the  music 
latent  in  our  English  tongue,  playing  upon  it,  as  Orpheus  upon  his 
lute,  until,  in  the  marvellous  sweetness  and  subtle  witchery  of  his 
melodious  words,  we  cease  to  think  of  their  intellectual  value,  and 
are  borne  upon  the  full  tide  of  his  song,  as  by  the  strains  of  Mozart 
or  Haydn,  away  from  the  sad  realities  or  dull  routine  of  life  into 
a  land  which  is  veiy  far  off?  Alas  for  his  high  Muse !  fallen,  as 
bom  the  seventh  heaven,  with  its 

'  Solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  moTe ;' 

tftUen  to  the  lowest  depths,  to  the  worst  degradation  of  the  Lupanar, 

*  a  pallid 
And  poisonous  qneen.' 

Those  who  will  may  follow  her  through  her  *  bursts  of  Sapphic  song.' 
It  is  enough  here  to  point  out  that  in  this  field  which  he  has  chosen, 
Mr.  Swinburne's  inspiration  is,  in  all  essentials,  identical  with  that 
of  his  notable  predecessors  of  the  Benaissance,  the  Quinque  Illustres 
Poetie,  whose  L/iuua  in  Venerem  may  claim  rank  as  the  world's 
nutfterpieces  in  obscenity.     The  differences  between  him  and  them 

*  See  Revival  of  Learning,  pp.  406, 407,  896,  516. 
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are  great  indeed,  bnt  merely  conventional.  Mr.  Swinburne  nsoally 
writes  in  English,  and  is  enforced  to  a  certain  amoant  of  self- 
restraint,  which  did  not  shackle  the  illnstrioas  five. 

*  Le  latin  dans  les  mots  braye  rhonn§tet^, 
Mais  le  lectenr  franpais  Teat  dtre  respect^/ 

according  to  Boileau;  and  the  English  reader  is  even  more  sus- 
ceptible than  the  French.  Jus  est,  jiidiciumque.  The  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  is  inimical  to  the  Humanistic  impulse.  The 
legislation  specially  associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Campbell  is 
a  serious  check  upon  its  plenitude  of  moral  and  intellectual  free- 
dom. Still  Mr.  Swinburne  has  done  much,  in  spite  of  the  prudery 
of  British  Philistinism.  His  singleness  of  purpose  is  quite  as  remark- 
able as  his  high  poetic  faculty.  His  creed  is  very  simple,  and  quite 
innocent  of  theological  determinations.  It  is  summed  up  in  a 
sentence,  which  he  quotes  with  enthusiastic  approval,  from  what  he 
deems  the  most  perfect  and  exquisite  book  of  modem  times :  '  Je 
pense  que  la  correction  de  la  forme  c'est  la  vertu.'*  This  most 
perfect  and  exquisite  book — ^which  he  elsewhere  calls  the  holy  writ 
of  beauty,  and 

*  the  height  of  all  Love's  eminence, 
Where  man  may  pause  as  for  a  hreathing-place, 
And  feel  his  sonl  hum  as  an  altar-flame' — 

is  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin — the  filthiest  outburst  of  sensuality 
which  has  disgraced  French  literature  since  the  days  of  Diderot. 
Nor  must  Mr.  Swinburne's  erotic  utterances  be  treated  as  the  ebul- 
lience of  exuberant  vitality,  or  extenuated  on  the  plea  of  the  *  hot 
blood,  hot  thoughts,'  of  the  '  lustihood  of  health  and  strength/  He 
would  himself  be  the  first  to  repudiate  such  an  apology  for  them. 
They  are  the  aspirations  of  a  yotaiy  sick  of 

'  The  creeds  that  refuse  and  restrain/ 

looking  backwards  longingly  to  the  *  old  gods'  whom  Europe  put 
away  so  many  centuries  ago,  looking  forward  to  '  redemption  from 
virtue'  in  '  a  world  of  new  things' — a  Humanistic  Millennium. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  there  is  much  in  Mr. 
Swinburne's  utterances  which  is  obscure,  and  in  most  cases,  proba- 
bly, the  meaning  is  best  lefl;  in  obscurity.  But  Mr.  Pater's  prose  is 
no  bad  supplement  to  the  verse  of  the  laureate  of  Humanism.  The 
volume  o{  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  with  which  this 
accomplished  person  has  favoured  the  world  appears  to  indicate  clearly 
his  adoption  of  the  De  Maupin  symbol,  *  La  correction  de  la  forme 
c'est  la  vertu,'  and  is  rich  in  materials  for  studying  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  new  gospel.  The  keynote  of  the  book  is  struck  in  the  prefiEu^, 
where,  after  premising  that  the  sBsthetio  critic  regards  all  the  objects 
with  which  he  has  to  do,  all  works  of  art  and  the  fjodrer  forms  of 

*  E$iay$  and  StudUi,  p.  875. 
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nature  and  human  life,  ae  powers  or  forces  producing  pleasurable 
sensations,  each  of  a  more  or  less  peculiar  and  unique  kind,  he 
lays  it  down  that  the  fifteenth  century  can  hardly  be  studied  too 
mnch  for  the  ethical  qualities  of  which  it  is  a  consummate  type. 
It  is  echoed  in  the  last  essay  in  the  volume,  where  Winckelmann 
is  exhibited  as  reproducing,  in  a  generation  whose  classical  tradi- 
tion was  flimsier  and  more  artificial,  the  clear  ring,  the  eternal  out- 
line, of  the  genuine  antique ;  as  divining,  beyond  the  words  of 
Greek  poetry,  an  unexpressed  pulsation  of  sensuous  life ;  as  hav- 
ing afiBnity  with  Plato,  'not  on  that  side  which  seems  to  pass 
beyond  Plato  into  a  world  no  longer  pagan,  based  on  the  conception 
of  a  spiritual  life,'  but  on  '  that  which  is  wholly  Greek  and  alien 
from  the  Christian  world,  represented  by  that  group  of  brilliant 
youths  in  the  Lysis,  still  unafiected  by  any  spiritual  sickness,  find- 
ing the  end  of  all  endeavour  in  the  aspects  of  the  human  form,  the 
continued  stir  and  motion  of  a  comely  human  life.'  And  a  little 
&rther  on  we  are  told  *  that  his  afBlnity  with  Hellenism  was  not 
merely  intellectual ;  that  the  subtler  threads  of  temperament  were 
interwoven  in  it  is  proved  by  his  romantic  fervid  friendships  with 
yonng  men.'*  But  enough  of  Winckelmann  and  his  afi&nities.  The 
only  other  passage  I  shall  quote  firom  Mr.  Pater  is  one  at  the 
close  of  his  book,  in  which  he  unfolds  his  philosophy  of  life.  'Well,' 
he  moralises,  'we  are  all  condamnes,  as  Victor  Hugo  says :  Les 
hommes  sent  tons  condamnes  a  mort  avec  des  sursis  indefinis— we 
have  an  interval,  and  then  our  place  knows  us  no  more.  Some 
spend  this  interval  in  listlessness ;  some  in  high  passions ;  the  wisest 
in  art  and  song.  For  our  one  chance  is  in  expanding  that  interval, 
in  getting  as  many  pulsations  as  possible  into  the  given  time.  High 
passions  give  one  this  quickened  sense  of  life,  ecstasy,  and  sorrow 
of  love,  political  or  reUgious  enthusiasm,  or  the  "  enthusiasm  of 
homanity."  Only  be  sure  it  is  passion ;  that  it  does  yield  you  this 
fruit  of  a  quickened  multiplied  consciousness.' 

So  much  must  suffice  here  with  regard  to  the  new  wisdom — 
enough,  perhaps,  to  show  that  the  word  Humanist  is  not  truly 
descriptive  of  it.  Under  the  influence  of  its  Gircean  spells,  its  deifi- 
cation of  the  flesh,  its  mawkish  and  unwholesome  jargon  of  sestheti- 
<^,  the  man  vanishes,  'and  you  have  instead  a  creature  more  subtle 
than  any  beast  of  the  field,  but  likewise  cursed  above  any  beast  of 
the  field ;  upon  the  belly  must  it  go,  and  dust  must  it  eat  all  the 
days  of  its  life.'f 

*  See  pp.  Tui.  xii.  150, 151. 153,  161. 
t  Coleridge,  Church  and  State^  p.  54. 
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By  J.  W.  Shebxr,  C.S.I. 
Tears  of  his  yonth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled  !*  Thalaba, 


Here  is  a  little  pamphlet  lying  on  the  table,  insignificant  enough 
in  all  conscience.  It  might  be  in  praise  of  a  sewing-machine,  or  a 
treatise  on  painless  dentistry ;  its  pages  number  twenty-three ;  its 
coyer,  '  an  arrangement  in  brown/  woold  satisfy  the  morbid  sim- 
plicity of  the  most  eccentric  artist ;  it  conld  be  passed  into  a  letter- 
envelope,  and  yet — and  yet — one's  hands  tremble  strangely  in 
turning  the  leaves.  The  plash  of  ink  of  the  Egyptian  necromancer 
is  a  simple  medium ;  but  still  they  say  that  the  trustful  beholder  can 
0ee  in  it  the  faces  of  the  dead,  and  the  forms  of  people  veho  were 
almost  forgotten.  This  little  book  is  entitled.  *  Bugby  School, 
June  1841,'  and  purports  to  give  the  names  of  the  boys  who  were 
collected  there  then.  But  before  these,  first  comes  a  list  of  the 
Trustees,  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  and  then  an  enumeration 
of  the  Masters,  headed  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  He 
was  not  to  appear  in  that  position  much  longer.  When  another 
June  came  round,  it  was  to  bring  with  it  that  solemn  morning, 
described  with  simple  pathos  by  *  the  Dean,'  when  a  death-pang 
suddenly  arrested  the  heart  that  had  beaten  so  manfully  for 
truth,  so  tenderly  for  fEimily  and  Mends.  Out  of  the  assistant 
masters,  nine  in  number,  one  is  alive :  Bonamy  Price,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford.  One  of  the  deceased,  here 
mentioned  as  the  Bev.  O.  E.  L.  Cotton,  came  afterwards  to  some 
celebrity.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  management  of  Marl- 
borough School,  and  in  due  course  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Cal- 
cutta. In  India  he  was  greatly  respected ;  and  being  a  man  of  mode- 
rate ecclesiastical  views,  but  of  great  personal  piety,  his  conduct 
rebuked  without  irritating  the  tepid  indifierentism  of  the  com- 
munity. He  possessed  naturally  a  humour  of  a  peculiarly  diy 
character,  pf  a  widower  and  widow,  who  had  professed  themselves 
distracted,  but  afterwards  consented  to  join  their  despairs,  he  said 
he  supposed  two  inconsolables  made  one  consolable.  The  mitre  did 
not  extinguish  flashes  of  such  sunmier-evening  lightning,  and  he 
was  to  the  last  a  veiy  pleasant  companion.  To  the  last ! — ^what  a  last ! 
Most  short-sighted  and  awkwardest  of  mortals,  returning  one  evening, 
during  a  visitation  in  East  Bengal,  to  the  governor's  yacht  moored 
by  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  he  walks  o£f  tiie  plank,  falls  into  the 
hurrying  stream,  and  is  seen  no  more.     The  poor  body  drawn  into 
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whirling  cnrrents  was  lost  to  the  soHcitude  of  his  friends.  Assist- 
ant writing-master  Pooley,  divided  here  by  a  space  from  the  princi- 
pal staff,  not  having  been  young  in  1841,  has  long  since,  we  fear, 
ceased  to  walk  these  earthly  fields.  Were  it  not  so,  and  repara- 
tion possible,  apology  would  be  gladly  offered  for  unworthy  repre- 
sentations of  him  on  his  own  slates,  general  insubordinate  conduct, 
and  qnite  improper  imitation  of  supposed  provinciaUsms  in  his  speech. 
From  some  serener  sphere,  could  he  know  of  this  contrition,  Pooley 
would,  it  is  hoped,  smile  condonation  on  the  tardy  penitent. 

But  now  the  sixth  form  comes :  the  prsepositors  under  the  imme- 
diate tuition  of  Arnold  himself;  and  here  the  first  name  is  Walrond, 
captain  of  the  school,  in  capitid  letters,  marking  the  elected  scholar 
--iaiected,  too,  in  1888,  for  he  was  a  prodigiously  forward  boy. 
Him,  after  a  useful  life  connected  with  education,  we  are  glad  to  find 
still  flourishing  as  Theodore  Walrond,  Esq.,  C.B.,  and  sitting  with 
Sir  George  Dasent  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Hampton.  Fourth  in  the  form  comes  Arnold  major. 
This  name  recalls  a  well-grown  boy,  large-eyed,  loose-collared,  who 
might  be  seen  wandering  in  the  cloisters,  not  without  gestures  of 
rhetoric  as  some  favourite  bit  firom  a  favourite  author  was  spouted 
to  the  unheeding  winds.  No  other,  indeed,  than  the  Doctor's 
eldest  son,  the  now  well-known  theologian  and  poet,  Matthew 
Arnold.  Of  his  religious  and  socio-religious  writings  we  are  not 
able  to  speak,  but  his  poetry  has  always  seemed  to  us  simply 
delightful.  He  who  could  write  Empedocles  and  the  Strayed 
Reveller  has  no  right  to  leave  off,  and  it  is  provoking  to  think  of 
this  rare  and  choice  faculty  quenched  by  dissertations  on  the  Burials 
Bill.  Bah !  the  Burials  Bill — sine  ut  mortui  sepeliant  mortuos  suos. 
*  Where,'  cried  Zeus,  '  wast  thou,  when  they  were  making  these 
arrangements  about  consecrated  earth  ?*  '  I  was,'  said  the  poet, 
'by  THEE  !'  Two  below  comes  Arnold  minor;  this  is  Thomas 
Arnold,  well  versed  in  English  literature ;  once  a  Catholic  pro- 
fessor in  Dublin.  Seventh,  Bradley  major,  the  present  Master  of 
University  College,  Oxford;  and  eighth,  Bright  major.  Begins 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  same  seat  of  learning. 
Eleventh,  Conington, — John  Conington,  the  scholar  of  European 
reputation ;  too  early  lost  to  science  and  his  friend^.  Nature, 
baving  employed  all  her  care  in  completing  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment of  this  ^fted  lad,  had  scarcely  time  for  externals,  and  supplied 
him  with  what  at  best  must  be  considered  '  a  rebellious  conunodity 
of  day.'  He  was  like  ^  person  dressed  up  in  a  mask  to  act  in  the 
chorus  of  the  Omithes.  The  large  lustreless  eye — ^for  he  was  very 
short-sighted — beak-like  nose,  and  ruffied  rufous  hair,  with  a 
general  appearance  of  moulting  being  close  at  hand,  gained  for  him 
at  Oxford  the  dedgnation  of  the  sick  vulture.     At  school  the  bird 
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of  Athene  lent  its  appellation  to  this  votary  of  the  same  goddess. 
And  yet  the  &ce  broke  to  great  sweetness  of  expression  when  he 
was  pleased.  Games  of  any  sort  were  not  welcome — ^nay,  indeed^ 
were  not  possible  to  him — and  general  nnhandiness  exposed  him  to 
occasional  ridicnle.  This>  howeyer^  only  applies  to  land ;  put  him 
in  water,  and  he  was  free,  active,  and  even  graceful.  A  seal  on  a 
lawn  and  a  seal  in  a  tank  are  not  more  different  than  this  scholar 
in  the  Close  and  at  Swift's.  His  talents  were  most  remarkable.  He 
wonld  repeat  several  lines  of  Sophocles  if  they  were  read  out  once 
in  his  presence,  and  as  for  the  wlguses,  as  the  quatrains  and  ses- 
tines  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  were  called,  he  would  dictate  three 
or  four  in  succession.  Though  his  tastes  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  classics  proper,  his  English  was  pure  and  tasteful ;  and  a  prize 
poem  he  gained  at  Bugby  on  the  *  Yictoiy  of  Suffering,'  if  not 
exhibiting  direct  poetic  gift,  was  singularly  clear  and  hannonions. 
Lying  before  us  is  perhaps  his  first  miscellaneous  piece,  the  Fatal 
Treatise f  being  the  story  of  a  man  who,  having  thought  out  some 
sober  theories  on  the  topic  of  population,  utterly  damned  himself  with 
his  university,  the  public,  and  a  young  lady  he  purposed  marrying,  by 
publishing  the  essay,  though  actuated  to  do  so  by  sheer  benevolence. 
It  has  not  yet  seen  the  light.  We  used  to  think  Gonington  not  so 
strong  in  argument ;  he  did  not  quickly  follow  admissions  to  their  con- 
clusions ;  but  it  has  been  said  that  afterwards,  if  he  did  not  exactly 
see  what  Aristotle  was  driving  at,  he  simply  learned  the  passage  by 
heart.  His  writings  are  well  known.  He  seemed  latterly  to  think 
that  his  power  of  expression,  added  to  his  minuto  scholarship,  called 
him  especially  to  the  work  of  translation.  We  have  only  one 
reproach  to  bring  against  him.  Why  would  he  call  Virgil 
Vergil  ?  He  is  almost  certain  to  have  been  right ;  he  was  always 
that.  But  surely  we  have  all  vested  property  in  the  name  Yirgil, 
and  it  must  not  be  abolished  without  our  consent.  How  cordially 
one  would  hato  any  person  who  found  out  that  Charles  Lamb's 
proper  name  was  Lomb  !  But  green  grow  the  turf  on  the  scholar's 
grave :  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  worth ;  and  numbered  amongst 
his  friends  many  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  his  t&ie  came 
far  too  soon. 

Some  way  further  down  we  meet  the  name  of  Evelyn,  the  descend- 
ant of  John  Evelyn,  author  of  Sylva  and  Terra,  books  to  which  the 
lovers  of  trees  and  flowers  owe  lasting  obligations.  Sayes  Court, 
the  seat  of  the  family,  once  tenanted  by  Admiral  Benbow  of  sign- 
board notoriety,  atid  afterwards  by  the  Czar  Peter,  was  pulled  down 
so  early  as  1728,  and  the  present  Mr.  Evelyn  has  laid  out  the 
garden  as  a  recreation  ground  for  an  extremely  poor  neighbourhood. 
He  is  celebrated  for  an  encounter  during  his  shrievalty  with  Judge 
Bramwell,  from  which,  though  defeated,  he  retired  in  fair  order. 
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The  boy  next  below  is  Gross  major.     Chapeau  has  !    Who  would 
haye  thought  that  this  eager  youth,  fresh-colonred,  easily  provoked 
to  knghter,  would  ripen  into  the  Bight  Honourable  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  A£EiEurs  ?     Of  course  there  are  chances 
in  these  things  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  small  gift  to  take  advan- 
tage of  your  chances.     We  will  not  name  the  sturdy-framed  boy 
three  below,  further  than  by  the  letter  S,  because  he  has  chosen  in 
fife  not  to  name  himself.     And  yet  as  sergeant  in  the  S.  R.  division 
of  moral  and  political  police  (to  use  Professor  Maurice's  jest),  who 
can  say  what  influence  he  has  not  exercised  ?    It  is  strange  thai 
if  a  man  stamps  the  suburbs  and  the  provinces  his  photograph  is  in 
eveiy  shop-window ;  but  if  he  writes  on  the  same  subjects  in  his 
stody  nobody  knows  anything  about  him.    The  great  steam-hammer 
plies  its  noisy  labours,  but  the  hand  that  opens  the  valve  remains 
unnoticed.     One  between, — ^and  then  a  demure-looking  fellow,  with 
marked  eyebrows,  named  French,  very  quiet  and  ino£fensive,  but 
observed  to  be  determined  about  mastering  a  difficulty,  if  it  had  to 
be  buo&Si — ^the  tough  passage  in  Demosthenes,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.    We  will  show  this  boy  at  his  present  task.     In  the  time  of 
Akbar,  Emperor  of  India,  there  Uved  a  beautiful  girl  named  Sharif-un- 
Nissa.     It  was  her  destiny  to  be  a  slave  attached  to  the  court,  and 
to  be  called — ^as  was  oft^  the  case — ^by  a  nickname.     Hers  was 
An&rkali,  or  bud  of  pomegranate.     She  was  greatly  admired  by  the 
Emperor  himself;  but,  alas,  on  a  fatal  occasion,  when  the  Prince 
Jehangir  passed,  he  smiled  at  the  girl,  and  she  returned  an  encou- 
raging look.  The  green  epicene  eyes,  watching  through  every  lattice, 
beheld  that  interchange  of  glances.    The  incident  was  mentioned  to 
Akbar,  and  he  ordered  AnarkaU  to  be  buried  alive.   But  years  after, 
when  Jehangir  was  more  his  own  master,  he  built  a  beautiful  tomb 
to  the  girl  in  Lahore,  the  place  where  her  death  had  occurred,  and, 
as  is  supposed,  on  the  spot  where  she  was  immersed  in  earth.  And 
he  had  carved  on  the  marble  this  couplet  in  Persian : 

<  If  I  might  again  behold  thy  once  beloved  face, 
Till  the  judgment  would  I  thank  my  Maker  for  Hii  grace.' 

Within  this  tomb  the  English  residents  assemble  for  worship  on 
Sundays ;  and  after  a  service  with  some  choral  pretensions.  Bishop 
French,  in  his  lawn-sleeves,  preaches  under  the  dome  that  has  so 
often  resounded  to  recitations  of  the  Koran.  Bemembering  what 
the  sentiments  of  the  old  Company  were  about  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  remembering  the  effacement  of  the  Moslem  rule  by  the 
Sikhs  and  the  strong  seat  on  the  throne  of  Bunjeet  Singh,  who 
injured  many  of  the  Mahomedan  monuments,  it  is  romantic  enough 
to  find  that  the  Mogul  built  in  Lahore  a  cathedral  church  for  a 
missionary  bishop— how  unwittingly  !-^when  Elizabeth  was  Queen  of 
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England^  and  that  it  was  preserred  for  him  by  the  disciples  of  Nanuk, 
themselves  to  pass  snddenly  into  the  shade  !*  Two  more  names  catch 
the  eye  in  the  sixth  form.  The  Honourable  F.  Lawley,  associated  with 
the  vision  of  a  tall  handsome  boy,  yomiger  son  of  the  once  well-known 
Beilby  Thompson,  and  one  who,  after  a  life  of  strange  possibilities, 
vicissitudes,  and  adventnres,  still  wields  the  powerful  and  pic- 
turesque pen  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  Fortune  frowned. 
And  Hughes  major,  called  major  in  reference  to  a  little  Hughes 
then  at  i^e  bottom  of  the  shell,  but,  notwithstanding,  known  in  that 
generation  as  young  Hughes.  There  was  a  man  once  called  Single 
Speech  Hamilton ;  and  here  we  have  Single  Book  Hughes ;  for 
this  is  he  who  wrote  Tom  Brown.  As  Hood  is  author  of  the  Song 
of  the  Shirt ;  as  Henry  Murger  is  the  author  of  La  Chanson  de 
Musette;  80  Hughes  is  author  of  Tom  Brown.  Only  this,  and 
nothing  more.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  £&ded  into  a  colossal  tract,  and 
sundry  argumentative  treatises,  composed  to  show  why  their  author 
holds  certain  views,  have  naturally  less  interest  for  those  who  did 
not  write  them.  But  Tom  Brown  will  undoubtedly  Uve.  It  is  veiy 
agreeable  to  have  had  a  contemporary  who  has  photographed  the 
pleasant  school-time  for  one's  perennial  edification.  What  good 
wish  can  one  give  utterance  to  ?  May  the  Ciystal  Palace  flourish ; 
may  school-children  fill  the  lawns ;  may  Bobin  Hoods  and  other 
merry  Foresters  crowd  its  staircases ;  may  the  fireworks  never  be 
damp ;  may  a  lucrative  trump  turn  up  like  Blondin !  An  athletic 
boy,  with  much  cnrly  hair  and  a  vast  eamestness  in  sportB,  is  the 
portrait  that  the  years  have  left  of  Hughes  major. 

But  now  the  sixth  is  passed,  the  pen  must  grow  more  rapid, 
for  tedium  would  wait  on  sketches  too  far  prolonged.  In  the 
Twenty,  figures  the  Hon.  £.  H.  Stanley,  now  my  lord  of  Derby — 
even  in  those  days  known  for  easy  translation  o£f-hand  of  Aristophanes, 
in  the  fifth-form  examination  studies  at  Cotton's.  He  had  a  private 
tutor,  now  Bishop  Abraham ;  and  with  that  queer  out-of-the-way 
fun  that  boys  think  of,  my  lord  was  called  Lazarus  by  reason  of  his 
reclining  in  father  Abraham's  bosom.  In  the  fifth,  just  noticing 
Arnold  tertius,  who  was  Willy  Arnold,  the  author  of  Oakfield^ 
greatly  beloved  in  India,  where  he  gathered  the  seeds  of  his  early 
death,  we  mark  Glyn  minor,  because  it  is  curious  that  the  race  is  so 
obviously  not  always  to  the  swift.  This  was  a  boy  of  singular 
personal  beauty,  and  of  a  bright  and  quick  intellect.  If  the  page  is 
turned,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Upper  Middle  Fifth  will  be  found 
Glyn  major,  a  great  favourite,  but  with  hesitation  of  speech,  and  no 
apparent  gifts  except  good  sense.  But  Glyn  minor  is  dead,  and 
has  left  no  mark ;  while  Glyn  major  is  the  weU-known  Whip,  full 
of  tact  and  knowledge  of  men,  who  has  since  become  Baron 
*  The  date  of  the  tomb  is  1600  ▲.d.,  five  ye«n  before  the  acoeBsion  of  Jehsngir. 
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of  Wolverton — a  place  nnpleasantly  associated  in  most  minds 
with  slabs  of  pork-pie,  and  coffee  fortunately  too  hot  to  be  drank. 
Bradby,  two  from  the  bottom  of  the  Fifth,  is  principal  of  Hailey- 
btny  College.  Anstey's  form  presents  Keene,  who  in  India  is 
renowned  for  poetry  and  archsBology ;  Cholmondeley  major,  now  a 
canon  of  the  Latin  Church,  whose  faith  cost  him  the  beantiful  Shrop- 
ahire  estate  of  Condover,  at  present  owned  by  Cholmondeley  minor, 
ten  below  in  the  same  form,  who  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Reginald 
Chohnondeley,  so  well  known  in  the  world  of  art.  Between  these 
two  brothers  comes  Temple,  in  whom  playful  minds  found  a  resem- 
blance to  the  beadle  in  Oliver  Twist,  whereby  the  title  of  ^  Bumble' 
adhered,  and  still  adheres,  to  this  remarkable  boy.  He  was  not 
flcholastically  distinguished  at  Rugby,  but  observant  eyes  saw  a 
T6iy  steady  pluck  about  him.  If  he  worked,  he  worked;  when 
he  played,  he  played — if  not  with  much  heart,  still  with  dogged 
perseyerance.  He  went  through  everything,  keeping  his  mind 
intent  on  the  matter  in  hand.  And  that  is  why  he  has  fought  his 
way  to  a  baronetcy — ^by  work  effected,  not  by  favour  sought.  And 
that  is  why,  when  the  sinking  sun  permits  people  to  drive  on  the 
Esplanade  at  Bombay,  while  the  band  plays,  the  barouche-and-four 
that  swings  up  with  outriders,  and  is  the  signal  for  the  lifting  of  all 
hats,  contains  no  less  a  person  than  his  Excellency — this  same 
BomUe  of  the  Middle  Fifth — ^who,  if  life  lasts,  has  a  chance  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  would  not  part  with  for  a 
trifle. 

The  name  of  Bagge,  in  the  Lower  Middle,  recalls  one  of  those 
strange  creatures  of  whom  you  can  never  predict  whether  they  will 
not  be  men  of  mark,  or  whether  they  will  waste  their  energies  and 
talents  in  impossible  projects.  A  very  flighty  affectionate  creature, 
whose  musical  talents  were  quite  remarkable,  and  who,  after  all 
kinds  of  theatrical,  operatic,  artistic  dreams,  suddenly  entered  the 
Chorch.  Found  after  many  years  in  Germany,  he  was  discovered 
to  have  become  a  commentator  on  Galatians,  Titus,  or  what  else — 
not,  as  we  were  assured  by  himself,  without  approval  from  Dr. 
EUicott  and  other  experts.  But  this  finding  was  in  reality  a 
fiffewell.  Caught  in  the  autumnal  exhalations  of  the  Isar  at 
Mnnich — ^not  at  that  season  of  the  year,  unfortunately,  'rolling 
rapidly' — he  was  prostrated  by  a  fever  which  carried  him  off.  He 
was  a  handsome  strong  boy,  but  with  a  slight  inequality  in  the 
length  of  his  legs,  necessitating  a  cork-sole.  This  was  managed, 
however,  with  great  skill,  and  a  certain  limping  flight  of  his  was 
quite  a  spectral  performance.  Some  way  down  in  the  shell  occurs 
the  name  of  the  Hon.  P.  Feilding,  brother  of  Lord  Denbigh,  and 
now  Major-General  Feilding,  a  most  distinguished  Crimean  officer. 
No  others  seem  to  caU  for  notice,  but  it  cannot  but  be  felt,  in 
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dealing  with  a  list  of  so  many  boys,  how  mnch  romantic  story — 
strange  liTes,  strange  deaths — mnst  be  omitted.  Omitted,  too, 
many  happy  settlements  of  the  questions  of  life — parsonages  grown 
oyer  with  Iyj,  laughing  children  round  the  hearth,  tranquil  scenes, 
tranquil  habits,  all  tending  to  soothe  the  troublous  journey ;  college, 
chambers  looking  out  on  college  greens  or  college  cloisters,  yener- 
able  with  age  and  traditions  of  the  past,  where  the  rolls  of  histoiy, 
or  the  beauties  of  Hellas  and  of  Bome,  or  science'  or  art,  may 
divert  the  slowly-gliding  hours !  Distant  homes,  too,  in  Australia, 
or  Orizona,  or  tiie  Bio  Plata,  or  where  the  sledges  of  Canada  dash 
by,  or  where  the  royal  eagle  soars  oyer  the  hill-sides  of  Himalaya, 
— these  may  haye  brought  satisfaction  to  ambitious  minds,  who 
haye  found  at  last  that  the  happiness  they  were  so  wildly  in  search 
of  lay  close  at  hand,  within  their  own  bosoms  indeed,  and  so  rested 
where  they  chanced  to  be.  . 

To  a  recent  visitor  Bugby  seemed  much  altered — the  chapel 
wholly  metamorphosed ;  the  Close  embellished  with  new  buildings ; 
eyeiything,  however,  improved.  The  munificence  of  the  late 
Washington  Hibbert  has  skirted  the  ample  playground  with  un- 
familiar fabrics.  A  monastery  rises  at  the  back  of  the  elms ;  the 
lofty  spire  of  a  Latin  church  throws  its  sweet  music  into  the 
air  at  stated  hours.  We  take  up  the  list  to  look  once  more  whether 
this  June  1841  was  at  all  rich  in  men  since  known  in  letters.  Not 
so ;  Arnold  and  Hughes  there  are,  and  S.  of  the  S.  R.  division ; 
but  Lawrence,  author  of  Ouy  lAvingstone,  had  then  departed,  and 
Dixon  too,  sumamed  the  Druid,  author  of  Silk  and  Scarlet ^  &c.,  was 
no  longer  there.  Cross  and  Lord  Derby  are  enough  to  give  a  states- 
manlike distinction  to  the  time,  but  Waddington  had  not  oome. 
He  was  coming  at  once.  In  his  hour  of  triumph  and  success  it  is 
pleasant  to  recollect  him  in  the  autumn  afternoon  leaning  against  a 
lamp-post,  and,  with  a  good-tempered  smile,  giving  a  help  in  French 
exercise ;  the  words,  however,  being  so  peifectiy  pronounced  that 
we  could  not  understand  them  in  the  least,  and  wrote  down  mere 
gibberish,  fit  for  the  columns  of  the  Fonetik  Nuz, 
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Bt  Button  Cook. 


I. 

Sm  Heboxtles  GuMBEBBATOHy  K.C.6.|  was  an  old  man,  judged  by 
the  Family  Bible,  the  almanac,  and  the  Army  List ;  yet  seen  at 
a  little  distance  or  by  candle-light  he  wore  a  certain  look  of  yonth. 
No  doubt  his  toilet  was  a  long  and  elaborate  process,  while  his  valet 
was  an  artist  in  his  way,  almost  a  genius  indeed.  The  result  was 
so  £Etr  Buccessful  that  when  the  veteran  had  been  duly  bewigged  and 
dyed,  powdered  and  padded,  buckled  and  strapped  together,  and 
generally  stuccoed,  so  to  say,  with  juvenescence,  his  aspect  almost 
suggested  that  he  was  younger  than  his  son  Joshua  Gumberbatch, 
and  but  a  trifle  older  than  his  grandson  Charles,  the  only  child  of 
Joshua.  But  then  Joshua  Gumbei'batch  was  a  Gity  man  (of  the 
firm  of  Gumberbatch,  Gropp,  &  Gosser,  of  Great  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  East  India  merchants  and  agents);  and  Gity  men 
always  look  their  age,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  usually  look  to  be 
older  than  they  really  are.  Joshua's  hair  was  white  as  snow,  his 
forehead  was  furrowed,  his  shoulders  were  round,  his  back  was 
bowed,  and  his  waistcoat  projected  gracelessly.  He  really  cared 
nothing  about  his  appearance :  dressed  untidily,  wearing  thick-soled 
square-toed  boots,  with  ample  accommodation  for  the  worst  of  corns. 
He  habitually  thrust  his  hands  deep  into  his  trousers-pockets,  to 
the  ruin  of  his  wristbands,  and  as  he  walked  he  rattled  his  half- 
pence or  jingled  his  keys  together.  His  son  Gharles  Gumberbatch 
was  one  of  those  youths  who  pass  from  infancy  to  adolescence 
abnost  at  a  bound.  As  a  schoolboy  he  had,  of  course,  smoked 
cigars,  but  he  had  also  developed  whiskers.  There  had  been  a  brief 
period  during  which  he  had  worn  a  boy's  jacket,  and  turned  over 
its  top  a  large  white-linen  collar ;  but  he  hud  very  soon  assumed 
eoats  with  tails  and  tied  cravats  round  his  neck ;  a  cadet  at  Wool- 
wich he  looked  like  a  captain ;  while  his  moustache  would  have 
done  credit  even  to  a  major.  His  expression  was  serious  and  his 
&ce  was  careworn. 

Sir  Hercules  and  his  son  were  dining  together  in  the  strangers' 
room  of  a  certain  military  club  in  Pall  Mall.  Sir  Hercules  was,  of 
coorse,  the  host.  It  was  a  simple  entertainment  enough.  Sir 
Hercules  could,  when  he  listed,  exhibit  much  taste  and  cunning  in 
the  ordering  of  a  dinner,  was  gifted  with  nice  judgment  concerning 
wines.  But  he  felt  that  the  occasion  demanded  no  exertion  or  dis- 
play of  that  Bort.     Joshua  had  often  avowed  that  he  did  not  in  the 
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least  care  what  he  ate  or  what  he  drank.     So  his  parent  regaled 
him  with  cheap  claret  and  the  joint. 

'  Well,  And  what  is  this  bnsiness  of  Charley's  ?'  demanded  Sir 
Hercules.  '  Some  scrape,  I  suppose.  Boys  will  be  boys,  yon 
know ;  and  boys  will  get  into  scrapes.* 

*  Well,  he's  no  longer  a  boy ;  at  any  rate  he  considers  himself 
a  man.' 

'  They  all  do  that.     A  love-affair,  eh  ?' 
'  He  talks  of  marriage.' 

'  That's  more  serious.  The  young  fool !  Who  is  she  ?  Do  I 
know  her  ?     She's  respectable,  I  suppose.' 

*  He  says  so.' 

'Ah,  he's  a  prejudiced  witness!  The  young  fool!'  Sir  Her- 
cules repeated. 

'He  is  not  absolutely  a  fool,'  observed  Joshua  Cumberbatch, 
with  an  air  of  defending  his  son.  '  He's  really  been  a  very  good 
boy :  very  steady,  not  at  all  extravagant,  although,  of  course,  his 
expenses  at  Woolwich  have  been  considerable.  But,  no  doubt,  he's 
too  young  to  think  of  marrying.  It's  absurd,  it's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.' 

*  You've  not  seen  the  woman — the  lady  ?' 

*  No.     She's  a  Miss  Mashiter.' 

*  Don't  think  I  know  the  name.' 

*  Most  people  know  it.  Have  you  never  heard  of  Mashiter's 
Marmalade  and  Mixed  Pickles  ?' 

'  Bless  my  soul,  yes !  Do  you  mean  that  she's  one  of  those 
Mashiters  ?     Then  she  has  money  ?' 

'  She  has  some  money,  I  believe.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of 
old  Mashiter  who  made  the  business.  He's  been  dead  some  years. 
The  thing  is  now  carried  on  as  a  limited  company.  I  don't  sup- 
pose she's  anything  to  do  with  it  now,  except  perhaps  as  a  share- 
holder.' 

'  Well,  but  it  may  not  be  such  a  bad  thing  for  Charley.' 

*  He's  very  young.     I  don't  think  he  ought  to  marry  yet.' 

'  We  were  all  young  once,  Joshua — at  least,  I  was.  It's  a 
complaint  we  outgrow.  I  don't  think  you'll  do  any  good  interfering. 
I  wouldn't  let  pride  stand  in  the  way.  It  doesn't  do  in  these  times 
to  be  too  particular ;  and  pride  has  its  price  always.  If  this  girl 
has  really  got  money  and  is  otherwise  unobjectionable,  I  don't  see 
why  Master  Charley  shouldn't  marry  her  if  he  wants  to  very  badly. 
He  might  do  worse,  you  know.  What  does  it  matter  about 
Mashiter's  having  been  in  trade  ?  People  toiU  talk,  no  doubt.  Let 
them.  The  money  won't  smell  of  pickles,  or  be  sticky  with  mar- 
malade.' 

*  I  don't  object  to  trade,'  said  Joshua.     *  I'm  a  merchant  my- 
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self;  and  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  be  taking  up  with  notions  of 
pride  upon  such  a  subject.  We're  a  good  fjamily,  as  good  as  most 
for  that  matter;  still,  in  these  times,  pedigrees  don't  count  for  much.' 

'  No/  remarked  Sir  Hercules.  '  It's  only  the  insurance  com- 
panies that  are  curious  nowadays  on  that  subject;  to  find  out 
whether  one's  progenitors  died  of  consumption  or  of  any  disease 
tending  to  shorten  life ;  not  out  of  any  respect  for  ancestry.' 

'  But  I've  a  father's  duty  to  perform.' 

'Just  so.'  Not  that  Sir  Hercules  had  been  yery  heedful  in 
times  past  of  his  own  duties  as  a  parent. 

'  The  boy  has  no  mother.  I  feel  bound  to  look  after  him 
more  particrdarly  than  I  otherwise  should.  I  have  to  consider 
what  will  be  best  for  his  happiness,  and  rule  my  own  conduct  ac- 
cordingly.' 

'  Just  so/  Sir  Hercules  repeated.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  in- 
quired, '  When  did  Charley  pick  up — I  mean  meet  with  this  Miss 
Mashiter?' 

'  It  seems  that  her  horse  ran  away  with  her  in  the  Row — a 
hard-mouthed  brute  she  neyer  ought  to  have  mounted.  As  I  under- 
stand, Charley  was  just  in  time  to  stop  him,  and  so  to  preyent  an 
accident.' 

'  Quite  a  proyidential  affair,'  said  Sir  Hercules,  a  sceptical  grin 
greatly  increasing  and  deepening  the  wrinkles  that  scored  and  inter- 
sected his  face  in  eyery  direction.  '  But  things  will  happen  like 
that  sometimes :  especially  in  noyels.  She  was  yery  grateful,  of 
course.' 

*  She  so  expressed  herself;  but  she  was  not  hurt,  only  a  little 
frightened.' 

'And  she  asked  him  to  call  upon  her,  that  she  might  thank 
him  for  the  important  seryice  he  had  rendered  her  ?' 

'  Well,  I  think  he  asked  if  he  might  call  to  inquire  if  she  had 
completely  recoyered — if  she  felt  no  iU  effects  from  her  alarm.' 

'  Just  so ;  the  result  would  be  the  same.  And  she  liyes — may 
one  ask  ?' 

'  Harley-street,  Gayendish-square.' 

'Well,  that  sounds  decent,  at  any  rate,'  said  Sir  Hercules 
cautiously.     '  And  you're  going  to  see  her  ?' 

'  I  thought  of  doing  so.' 

'  See  her  by  all  means ;  that  can't  do  any  harm,  you  know. 
Altogether,  the  thing  doesn't  justify  any  uneasiness  that  I  see.  I 
was  afraid  of  something  yery  much  worse  when  you  first  hinted  that 
Charley  was  in  some  sort  of  trouble.  I  knew  there  must  be  a 
woman  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  when  you  spoke  of  his  getting 
manied,  I  feared  it  might  be  a  yery  imprudent  marriage  indeed — a 
ballet-girl,  you  know ;  that  kind  of  thing — ' 
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'  0,  bnt  Charley's  quite  above  that.  I  had  no  apprehension 
on  that  score.  He*s  been  yery  carefally  brought  np  ;  and  he  has 
always  shown  himself  to  be  so  particularly  steady.' 

*  Yes ;  bat  sometimes  those  particnlarly  steady  fellows  do  sach 
particularly  stnpid  things.  They're  so  serious  over  their  folly. 
Howeyery  it  isn't  a  ballet-girl,  it  seems ;  that's  in  his  fayour.  It's 
a  woman  with  money  :  so  far  it  sounds  reasonable  enough.  If  he 
must  marry,  there's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  his  choosing  a  rich 
wife.  Howeyer,  you'll  see  her,  and  tell  me  about  your  yisit.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  result.' 

'  Tou  shall  know  the  result.' 

*  I  forget  whether  you  smoke  ?  Ah,  you  limit  yourself  to  one 
cigar  after  dinner  !  Prudent  fellow  !  I  never  could  limit  myself 
in  any  respect.     This  is  the  way  to  the  smoking-room.' 

They  sat  and  smoked  for  some  time  in  the  vast  chamber  set 
apart  by  the  club  committee  to  the  uses  of  tobacco  and  its  devotees. 
Little  more  was  said,  however,  touching  Charley  Cumberbatch's  love 
for  Miss  Mashiter. 

n. 

Joshua  Cuhbebbatch  duly  called  in  Harley-street,  and  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Mashiter.  At  a  first  glance  he  decided 
that  she  was  rather  an  insignificant-looking  young  woman.  *  What 
can  Charley  see  in  her  ?'  he  asked  himself.  She  was  low  of  stature, 
small  of  feature,  and  her  dress  was  of  an  unimpressive  character — 
a  fashionable  monotone  of  dull  drab  or  faded  fawn. 

She  entered  the  room  in  a  calm,  quiet,  almost  humble  way, 
holding  Mr.  Cumberbatch's  card  in  her  right  hand,  and  gently  tap- 
ping it  against  the  fingers  of  her  left  hand. 

*  Charley's  papa,  I  presume  ?'  she  said,  with  an  interrogative 
air  and  a  very  sweet  smile.  Further  Mr.  Cumberbatch  noted  that 
her  hands  were  exquisitely  small,  white,  and  shapely — with  slender 
tiq^ering  fingers  and  pink  nails  of  filbert  form — and  that  her  voice 
was  very  sweet,  her  articulation  silvery  clear. 

'  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cumberbatch.  Please  take 
this  easy-chair.  Charley  and  I  are  such  dear  friends  that  I  feel  I 
know  you  already.     I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  him.' 

By  this  time  Joshua  Cumberbatch  had  decided  that  there  was 
considerable  justification  for  Charley's  proceedings;  that  Miss 
Mashiter  was  indeed  a  very  pretty  little  woman,  and  that  her  dress 
fitted  her  remarkably  well,  amply  expressing  the  symmetrical 
contours  of  a  perfectly  graceful  figure.  And  then  her  eyes !  They 
were  dark  gray  of  hue,  and  of  very  piercing  quality.  Mr.  Cumber- 
batch  felt  quite  riddled  by  glances  as  keen  and  bright  as  rapier- 
blades. 
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'  Yoa  know  who  I  am,  of  conrse  ?'  she  continued.  '  I  am  Made- 
line Mashiter.  I  live  alone  here.  At  least  I  have  a  sort  of  daenna 
— an  annt  who  is  almost  bedridden,  and  who  is  stone-deaf.  The 
world  said  that  I  needed  the  protection  of  an  old  woman.  So  I 
sent  for  annt  Jane.  She's  Tory  stnpid,  but  a  dear  old  thing  all  the 
same ;  and  we  get  on  yery  well  together.  I  am  my  own  mistress, 
of  conrse.  This  was  my  father's  house;  he  died  in  the  room 
immediately  oyer  this ;  and  he  left  me  all  his  money.  I  am  a  lone 
orphan,  in  fiftct.     But  I  think  I  can  take  care  of  myself.' 

Mr.  Gumberbatch  began  to  be  of  opinion  that  Miss  Mashiter 
could  certainly  take  care  of  herself. 

*  Ton  know  how  my  father  made  his  money  ?  Eyerybody  knows, 
and  so  I  don't  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  in  any  way.  I  owe  my 
fortune  to  marmalade  and  mixed  pickles.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  it.  I  liye  yery  comfortably.  I  haye  eyerything  I  want ; 
and  the  best  of  eyerything.  But  of  course  I  am  not  extrayagant. 
I  know  the  yalue  of  money.  I  was  taught  that  at  a  yery  early 
period  of  my  existence.  I  like  to  haye  my  money's  worth.  I  keep 
the  seryants  in  strict  order ;  and  I  see,  myself,  to  the  housekeeping 
accounts.     I  don't  allow  any  one  to  cheat  me.' 

After  a  pause,  during  which  she  suryeyed  Mr.  Gumberbatch 
acutely,  she  resumed, 

'  I  should  like  you  to  understand  me,  Mr.  Gumberbatch.  I 
hate  to  be  misunderstood.  I  daresay  I'm  not  what  would  be  con- 
sidered generally  a  lady.  I  don't  in  the  least  care  about  that.  I 
know  I'm  not  what's  called  '*  in  society,"  and  I  don't  want  to  be. 
I'ye  not  been  to  Court,  and  I  am  not  going.  Royalty  can  do  with- 
out me,  I  daresay,  and  I  know  that  I  can  do  without  Royalty. 
You  know,  of  course,  how  Charley  and  I  became  acquainted,  so  I 
need  not  go  into  that.  Like  a  noyel,  wasn't  it  ?  He's  a  dear  boy 
is  Charley,  and  I'ye  grown  quite  fond  of  him.  He's  rather  stupid 
at  times;  but,  then,  I  think  most  men  are  stupid.  He's  good- 
looking  enough,  and  his  hair's  always  nicely  brushed,  and  he  dresses 
becomingly.  So  it  came  about  somehow  that  we're  engaged.  I 
hardly  kaow  how  it  happened ;  but  Charley  seemed  to  wish  it,  and 
I  did  not  so  much  object.  And  now  you'ye  called,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Cnmberbatch,  to  say,  ''  Take  her,  you  dog  ;  be  happy !  Bless  you, 
my  children,  both !"  just  as  they  do  on  the  stage.'  And  she  laughed 
merrily  and  prettily. 

Mr.  Gumberbatch  was  certainly  surprised.  Miss  Mashiter  was 
so  different  from  what  he  had  expected  her  to  be. 

'  Charley  should  consider  himself  yery  fortunate,'  he  said,  *  that 
he  was  able  to  serye  you  in  any  way.  Miss  Mashiter.  It  followed 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  loye  you.  Where, 
indeed/  demanded  Mr.  Gumberbatch,  with  some  wonder  at  his  own 
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warmthy — '  where,  indeed,  could  he  find  one  more  worthy  of  his 
lore,  more  beantifnl,  more  attractive  altogether  ?' 

'  It's  yery  kind  of  yon  to  say  so,  Mr.  Cnmberbatch/  observed 
Miss  Mashiter  calmly. 

*  But  the  prudence  of  the  step  he  has  taken  is  more  open  to 
question.     He's  very  young ;  he's  still  but  a  boy.' 

*  He  does  not  look  like  a  boy,'  interposed  Miss  Mashiter. 

*  I  can  produce  his  certificate  of  birth  if  necessary.'  By  a  wave 
of  her  hand  Miss  Mashiter  signified  that  such  formal  evidence  was 
not  required.  '  He  is  really  not  of  age,'  resumed  Mr.  Cumberbatch ; 
*  he's  only  learning  his  profession ;  and  he  is  entirely  without  means 
of  his  own.' 

*  He  counts,  of  course,  upon  your  providing  him  with  a  sufficient 
income.' 

*  He  miscalculates.  My  money  is  invested  in  my  business  as  a 
merchant.  Some  assistance  I  may  be  able  to  render  him,  for  his 
pay  as  a  subaltern  of  artillery  will  be  very  small.  But  if  he  thinks 
I  can  settle  upon  him  any  amount  of  importance,  he  is  much  mis- 
taken. He  will  have  what  I  leave  behind  me  at  my  death ;  bat 
until  that  event  happens — ' 

'Please  don't  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  and  don't  let 
us  think  of  anything  so  dreadful.  It  quite  makes  me  shiver  all 
over.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Miss  Mashiter ;  but  I  thought  it  best 
to  speak  plainly.  Like  you,  I  wish  to  be  understood.  I  am  a  plain 
man  of  business.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Cumberbatch.  Of  course  I 
should  take  care  that  all  my  money  was  settled  upon  myself.' 

'  That  would  be  the  proper  course  under  the  circumstances.' 

*  I  would  not  give  any  man  power  to  spend  my  money.  I'll 
keep  that  in  my  own  hands  always.' 

*  Certainly.' 

'  And  of  course  it's  very  much  against  Charley  that  he  is  young, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  so  poor.' 

'  Without  doubt  he  is  both  young  and  poor.' 

*  But — ^you  haven't  told  me  of  this,  because  you  don't  like  the 
idea  of  my  being  your  daughter-in-law  ?' 

*  My  dear  young  lady,  of  what  are  you  thinking  ?  I  should  be 
delighted  to  call  you  daughter-in-law.' 

'  Will  you  kiss  me,  Mr.  Cumberbatch,  as  though  I  really  were 
your  daughter-in-law  ?' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure.' 

He  was  about  to  touch  her  forehead  gently  and  parentally  with 
his  lips ;  but  as  she  seemed  to  raise  her  mouth  towards  him  with  an 
air  of  expecting  to  be  kissed  there,  why,  he  kissed  her  there.    Her 
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eyee  sparkled — ^they  usaally  sparkled ;  otherwise  she  was  qnite  cool 
and  cdm  and  collected.  As  for  Mr.  Comberbatchy  he  fairly  blushed, 
the  crimson  of  his  cheeks  being  intensified  by  contrast  with  the 
whiteness  of  his  locks. 

'Ton  see/  she  said  meditativelyy  'a  woman  in  my  situation 
really  needs  a  husband  to  help  and  advise  her  and  comfort  her. 
I'm  really  yeiy  friendless ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  yery  nice  to 
have  Charley  always  near  me — ^he  would  haye  been  some  one  to 
lean  upon  at  any  rate.  You  are  not  surprised  at  my  wishing  to 
many  him?' 

*  Not  at  all.  I  think  it  a  yery  reasonable  and  natural  sort  of 
thing.' 

'  Thank  you  so  much.  And  you'll  come  and  see  me  again, 
won't  you,  dear  Mr.  Cumberbatch — ^you  who  were  so  nearly  being 
my  papa  ?     You'll  come  again,  and  you'll  come  soon  ?' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Mashiter — ' 

'  Call  me  Madeline,  please.' 

'  My  dear  Madeline,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  come  again.' 

'  Thanks,  papa  dear.     You  may  kiss  me  again  if  you  like.' 

It  so  happened  that  he  did  like. 

After  this  he  was  a  frequent  yisitor  in  Harley-street. 


ni. 

Sm  Hebcxjles  occupied  apartments  in  Albemarle-street.  He 
was  without  family  cares  or  responsibilities ;  for  his  wife  had  died 
Tery  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  only  son  Joshua,  and  he  had  taken 
unto  himself  no  second  spouse.  He  had  altogether  retired  from 
active  service — in  his  day  he  had  been  a  distinguished  o$cer  of 
cavalry,  playing  a  brilliant  part  in  several  notable  engagements — 
and  he  now  led  the  life  of  a  retired  veteran,  with  a  taste  for  fashion, 
dress,  dub-dinners,  and  gossip,  and  a  hannless  desire  to  look  a& 
yoong  as  he  possibly  could.  He  enjoyed  himself  in  his  own  way. 
When  his  health  permitted,  he  ambled  a  Uttle  upon  a  trustworthy 
hack  in  the  Row ;  but  his  legs  were  not  what  they  had  been,  and 
he  did  not  trust  himself  to  walk  much — he  was  content  to  totter  to 
and  fro  his  club  and  his  lodgings ;  and  those  journeys  were  not 
aceomplished  without  effort. 

He  was  no  doubt  a  selfish  old  gentleman,  and  was  greatly  occu- 
pied with  considering  his  own  welfare  and  comforts  StiU,  his  manner 
was  good-natured,  and  he  rather  liked  his  grandson  Charley  Cumber- 
batch. 

It  was  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  sitting  wrapped  in  an 
Oriental-looking  robe  de  chambre,  sijqping  an  early  cup  of  tea — he 
hreak&sted  at  his  dub,  but  he  enjoyed  the  stimulus  and  support  of 
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a  cap  of  tea  during  the  pauses  of  his  toilet — when  a  visitor  was 
announced — Mr.  Charles  Cnmberbatch. 

*  What's  brought  you  here,  youngster  ?'  inquired  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

'  Haye  you  heard  about  the  gOTomor  ?'  Charlie  asked  excitedly. 

*  What's  he  gone  and  been  and  done  ?' 
'  He  talks  of  getting  married  again !' 

*  The  deuce^  he  does !  But  I  don't  see  what  business  it  is  of 
mine,  Charley.  Of  course  I  don't  want  any  more  grandchildren ; 
but  then  I  don't  want  any  great-grandchildren  either.  Still,  you're 
going  to  be  marriedi  and  why  shouldn't  he  ?  Live  and  let  liTe,  you 
know,  Charley.' 

*  That's  just  it.  I  call  it  an  infernal  shame  !  You  really  ought 
to  interfere,  sir.  He  won't  let  me  get  married.  He  refuses  his 
consent.  He  won't  make  me  any  allowance.  And  he's  going  to 
marry  the  young  lady  I  was  engaged  to !' 

*  Well,  that  does  seem  hard.  What !  Miss  Mashiter — Smashiter 
— ^what's  her  name?  Has  she  consented  to  become  your  step- 
mother instead  of  your  wife  ?' 

*  She's  thrown  me  over  shamefully.' 

*  Well,  you  know,  Charley,  when  a  woman  throws  you  over,  aD 
you  can  do  is  to  pick  yourself  up  again  and  walk  off  in  an  opposite 
dirckstion.' 

'  This  is  what  she  writes  to  me.'  And  Charley  produced  a 
letter  in  a  large  bold  hand,  with  a  gilded  monogram  in  the  comer 
of  the  paper.     He  read  aloud  : 

'  *'  Dear  Charley, — So  sorry,  but  it  would  never  do.  You're  a 
nice  boy,  and  I'm  recJly  fond  of  you  ;  but  you're  very  young  to  think 
of  marrying,  and  I'm  afraid  you  can't  afford  it.  So  there's  an  end 
of  it ;  and  please  don't  say  another  word  to  me  about  it.  You  can 
send  me  back  my  letters  ;  I've  burnt  yours.  I  intend  to  keep  the 
ring  you  gave  me,  as  a  little  memento  of  you.  And  we'll  always 
be  dear  friends,  you  know,  Charley.  What  a  charming  man  your 
papa  is !  I  like  him  very  much. — ^Yours,  Madeline  Mashitbb."  ' 

'  Well,  there's  no  mistake  about  the  letter,  at  any  rate,'  ob- 
served Sir  Hercules.  *  I  am  bound  to  say  Miss  Mashiter  expresses 
herself  very  clearly.  But  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  for  you, 
Charley.  I  oan't  make  Miss  Mashiter  marry  you  if  she  don't  want 
to.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  of  course.  I  think  it's  a  hard  case,  espe- 
cially as  she's  got  money.     What  more  can  I  do  ?' 

'  Couldn't  you  do  anything  to  prevent  the  governor's  making 
such  a  fool  of  himself,  sir  ?' 

'  Well,  you  know,  Charley,  your  father's  of  age.  He's  his  own 
master.  He's  entitled  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  if  he  likes.  He's 
old  euQugh  to  k^ow  his  own  mind.' 
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The  joimg  man  paoed  the  room  in  a  rage.  He  stamped,  he 
swore  with  Yexation,  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

'Don't  excite  yourself,  old  chap/  said  Sir  Hercnles  to  his 
grandson.  '  I  know  it's  no  good  my  telling  yon  that  there  are 
plenty  other  women  in  the  world,  because  of  course  you  want  this 
one  particular  woman.  But  you  can't  have  her,  Charley.  That 
seems  plain.     It's  vexatious  ;  but  you'll  get  over  it.' 

*  fiat  to  think  of  my  being  thrown  oyer  for  an  old  fogey  like  the 
gOTemor !' 

'  Well,  he's  your  own  father,  Charley.  And  he's  my  son ;  but 
that's  of  less  importance.' 

'  Can't  yon  do  anything,  sir,  to  hinder  this  marriage  ?— dis- 
graceM,  I  call  it !' 

Sir  Hercules  shook  his  head.  '  I  might  see  the  lady,'  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  '  although  I  don't  know  what  good  that  can  do.  Is 
she  pretty  ?' 

'  I  caJl  her  simply  beautiful !'  exclaimed  Charley  ardently. 

'I'll  certainly  see  her,'  said  Sir  Hercules.  '  I'll  make  a  point 
of  seeing  her.  In  fact  it's  my  duty  to  call  upon  her,  as  she's  so 
soon  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cumberbatch  fEunily ;  ipy  daughter- 
in-law — your  stepmother,  Charley.' 


IV. 

Not  long  afterwards  there  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
onder  the  head  of  Marriages,  the  following  advertisement : 

'On  the  21st  inst.,  at  St.  Oeorge's,  Hanover-square,  Sir  Hercules 
Cumberbatch,  K.C.B.,  to  Madeline,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Humphrey  Mashiter  of  Harley-street,  Cavendish-square,  and  also 
of  High  Holbom.     No  cards.' 

'  Who'd  have  thought  that  your  grandfather  could  have  been 
SQch  a  fool !'  commented  Joshua  Cumberbatch  angrily. 

'He's  not  been  the  only  fool  in  the  case,  I  think,  sir,'  said 
Charley  sardonically. 

'At  his  time  of  life,  too !' 

'Yes;  he's  old  enough  to  kniow  better,  certainly.' 

'He  must  be  mad!' 

'  If  he  is,  sir,  depend  upon  it  his  wife  will  lock  him  up.' 

The  happy  pair  had  departed  to  Paris  for  their  honeymoon. 

'I  was  certainly  deceived  in  that  woman,'  observed  Joshua 
Cmuberbatch. 

'  I  was  deceived,  too,'  added  his  son.  '  Perhaps  it  will  be  my 
grandfather's  turn  next.' 

Upon  the  return  to  town  of  Sir  Hercules  and  his  bride,  they 
hastened  to  invite  their  relations  to  a  family-dinner  in  Harley-street. 
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'  Well,  Joshna,  well,  Charley !'  cried  the  bridegroom.  '  How 
do  both  ?  glad  to  see  you.  You  don't  look  particnlarly  well,  either 
of  you.  You  should  try  a  little  change.  Welcome  to  the  paternal 
— ^the  grand-paternal  roof!'  He  was  delightfoUy  yonng  and  airy. 
'As  fresh  as  paint,'  as  he  trnthfolly  described  himself  to  be. 

*  So  glad  yon  were  able  to  come,  both  of  you!'  said  Lady  Gam- 
berbatch.  '  These  friendly  family-parties  are  so  nice — so  awfiilly 
nice  !'     She  squeezed  the  hands  of  both  father  and  son. 

'  Don't  look  so  black,  Charley.  I  neyer  could  say  ''  no ;"  and 
when  you  asked  me,  and  afterwards  your  father,  and  after  that  Sir 
Hercules,  what  was  I  to  do?  How  could  I  refuse?  At  any 
rate,  I've  been  so  far  true ;  I've  married  into  the  family.  I  am  a 
Cumberbatch,  and  you  can  still  love  me,  Charley ;  indeed,  it  is  now 
your  duty  to  love  me :  as  your  grandmother.' 

'  You  count  upon  being  a  young  widow,  I  suppose,'  Charley  said 
sulkily. 

'  Well,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  Sir  Hercules — ^  she 
stopped,  and  added,  *  Not  but  what  he's  a  dear  old  thing,  and  I  quite 
adore  him.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  hope  he  may  live  a  thousand  years,'  said  Charley. 

*  Don't  be  spiteful.  But,  in  any  case,  you  know,  Charley,  yon 
can't  marry  your  grandmother !' 

Then  came  the  announcement :    '  Dinner  is  served.' 
Over  their  wine  Sir  Hercules  informed  his  son  and  grandson 
that  the  married  state  was  a  very  happy  state,  and  counselled  them 
to  take  unto  themselves  wives  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

*  Only  one  wife  apiece,  sir,  I  suppose?'  said  Charley  impudently. 
Sir  Hercules  observed  that  he  thought  they  would  find  one  wife 

apiece  sufficient,  and  then  proposed  that  they  should  fill  their  glasses 
and  drink  to  the  health  of  their  new  relation,  Lady  Cumberbatch. 

*  There  was  a  settlement,  I  suppose,'  said  Joshua  Cumberbatch. 
'  May  I  ask  so  much  ?' 

*  Certainly  there  was  a  settlement,'  replied  Sir  Hercules.  '  Her 
every  halfpenny  is  settled  upon  herself.  What  of  that?  What 
does  it  matter  how  a  wife's  money  is  settled  when  husband  and  wife 
love  each  other  as  we  do  ?  Another  glass  of  wine  ?  No  !  Then 
we'll  join  Lady  Cumberbatch  in  the  drawing-room.  By  the  bye» 
she  is  to  be  presented  next  week-~7on  her  marriage.  She  seemed 
to  wish  it,  and,  of  course,  I  had  no  objection.  Indeed,  how  could 
I  refuse  her  anything  she  asked  ?' 

*  How  indeed !'  echoed  his  son  and  his  grandson. 
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.  Chapter  IV. 

HOW  THE  PABTY  BBOEE  UP. 

Anthony  Hamblin  closed  the  door  and  sought  the  stady  again ; 
he  stood  there  before  the  fire,  all  th'e  sunshine  gone  from  his  face, 
and  sought  to  put  the  situation  into  words.  '  Nothing  like  words/ 
he  said  to  himself,  witb  a  wintry  smile,  '  for  presenting  the  real 
facts,  the  whole  truth.' 

On  the  table  lay  the  journal  of  the  woman,  dead  twenty  years 
ago.  His  hand  trembled  as  he  laid  it  in  a  drawer  and  locked  it 
up,  for  greater  safety. 

'  Now  I  must  put  on  a  bold  front,'  he  said,  '  and  face  them  all,. 
Stephen  among  the  number,  who  know  nothing  and  suspect  nothing. 
How  to  break  the  thing  to  Alison  ? — ^with  what  words  can  I  go  to- 
her  and  say,  "  Your — "  I  cannot  do  it.  And  it  must  all  come 
out,  the  shameful  story — it  must  be  published  in  the  papers;  she 
must  learn  what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  learn.  Poor  Alison  I 
poor  girl!* 

The  odd  thing  was,  as  Miss  Nethersole  had  observed,  connect- 
ing the  fact  naturally  with  an  obdurate  and  unrepentant  heart,  thai 
Anthony  Hamblin  spoke  as  if  this  thing  was  only  to  be  regretted 
because  some  third  person  would  be  affected  by  it.  Therefore  the 
good  lady  went  away  with  an  uncomfortable  &eling ;  much  as  if, 
being  an  Instrument  of  Heayen,  she  had  made  the  mistake  of 
sticking  the  knife  into  somebody  else,  not  the  victim  ordained. 

The  surprise  and  disgust  of  an  exposed  criminal  she  had  marked 
in  his  countenance.  So  far  that  was  satisfactory ;  but  she  could  not 
observe  the  slightest  trace  of  terror  or  remorse.  The  criminal 
looked  at  the  crime  and  its  consequences  from  an  outside  point  of 
^ew,  and  dared  to  discuss  it  with  her,  as  if  it  concerned  some  one 
else.  This  unexpected  way  of  receiving  her  intelligence  was  exaspe- 
rating. It  made  the  Instrument  the  more  resolved  upon  carrying  out 
her  revenge  to  the  utmost  extent  permitted  in  a  truly  Christian  land. 
No  lamentation  at  all — no  repentance — no  terror.  Why,  it  was  as 
if  a  murderer  on  the  way  to  Tyburn  Tree  were  openly  to  lament 
the  lot  of  another  unfortunate  going  to  be  hanged  beside  him  for 
the  same  crime. 

TOL.  !•  O 
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In  his  study,  Anthony  Hamblin  reflected  on  a  new  aspect  of 
the  case.  There  were  others  to  consider  besides  Alison ;  there 
was  the  respectability  of  the  family.  The  parent  trunk  had  many 
branches,  and  there  was  not  one  rotten  boogh  among  them.  Dis- 
grace and  shame  would  fall  upon  the  name  for  the  first  time,  the 
unhappy  man  reflected,  through  the  main  branch,  the  most  respected 
of  all,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  averting  the  blow :  the  hard  and 
determined  face  of  the  woman,  triumphimt  in  the  prospect  of  her 
revenge,  forbade  that  hope.  The  blow  would  fall,  as  she  promised, 
on  the  Monday  following. 

Here  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
door.  He  started,  as  if  it  was  the  knock  of  a  police^-conBtable 
akeady  arrived  with  a  wamnt  for  his  asrest,  and  handcuffs. 

It  was  Alison  herself ;  she  had  grown  anxious  about  the  pro- 
tracted absence  of  her  father. 

'What  is  it,  papa  dear?'  she  asked.  'Has  anything  hap- 
pened ?  See,  you  dropped  the  card  of  your  visitor,  and  I  picked  it 
up—-''  Bachel  Nethersole,  Olivet  Lodge."  Who  is  Badiei  Nether- 
sole,  papa  ?  and  where  is  Olivet  Lodge  ?' 

This  is  one  of  those  critical  moments  which  abound  in  life,  but 
which  we  at  the  time  so  little  heed^  Had  he  taken  the  girl 
in  his  arms  and  told  her  everyttiing — ^hiding  nothing — ^the  future 
miseiy  might  yet  have  been  spared.  But  he  did  not.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  Anthony  Hamblin  to  avoid  the  infliction  of  pain  even 
when  it  was  most  necessary  and  just  that  pain  should  be  inflicted. 
He  missed  this  opportunity. 

'  Miss  Nethersole,  Alison,  is  a  lady  whom  I  once  knew  inti- 
mately. I  have  not  seen  her  for  many  years.  She  revived  the 
memory  of  a  veiy  painful  business  which  happened  beforo  ever  you 
were  bom.     Let  us  forget  it  and  go  up-stairs.' 

The  young  men  and  maidens  were  dancing  another  waltz. 
They  always  do  drop  into  continuous  waltzing,  these  young  people 
of  the  present  day,  unless  restrained  by  the  severer  sense  of  tiieir 
elders.  Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin,  upon  whom  his  brother's  eyes  fell 
with  a  strange  expression,  was  standing  by  the  fire,  looking  into  it 
with  a  dark  and  dour  gaze,  as  if  to  justify  his  epithet  among  the 
iadies  of  the  Hamblin  cousinhood,  the  '  Black'  Hamblin.  Near  him 
«tood  Mr.  Aldemey  Codd,  talking  to  one  of  the  partners.  His  ani- 
mated face  still  reflected  the  consciousness  of  wealth.  This,  to  a 
man  of  imagination,  was  diflScult  to  avoid  in  a  house  which  breathed 
of  wealth. 

'  All  this  is  nothing,  Augustus,'  he  was  saying  airily.  '  We 
who  wish  to  increase  our  wealth  have  but  to  look  round  us,  and  the 
opportunities  come  of  themselves.  How  many  good  things  have  I 
not  chanced  upon,  for  instance !' 
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Angostas  Hamblin  glanced  inyolantarily  at  the  frayed  shirt- 
cnffs  and  ragged  collar  of  the  speaker.  Did  he  really  mean  it  ? 
Bat  no  one  was  ignorant  of  Aldemey  Codd's  actual  poverty. 

'I  look  round/  he  continued  cheerily,  '  and  watch  the  market. 
I  see  my  opening.  It  may  be  a  modest  ten  thousand,  worth  the 
piddng-up ;  it  may  be  a  colossal  fortune,  which  wants  nothing  but 
capital  to  start  it  and  intelligence  to  direct  it.' 

'  Ah,  yes.  Very  true,  indeed.  But  you  must  persuade  your 
capitalist,  Aldemey,  and  you  must  find  your  intelligence.* 

'  The  intelligence,'  said  Aldemey,  tapping  his  bosom,  *  is  here. 
The  capitalist — '  Just  then  Anthony  came  back  with  Alison. 
'  The  capitalist,  cousin  Augustus — '  he  gently  raised  his  voice. 

'  Another  scheme,  Aldemey  ?'  said  Anthony,  forcing  a  smile. 
'  Let  us  consider  it  in  the  morning.' 

And  then  a  constraint  fell  upon  the  party.  Everybody  saw 
that  Anthony  Hamblin,  the  giver  of  the  feast,  was  nervous  and 
agitated.  He  spoke  fast,  but  he  did  not  talk  well.  Alison  watched 
hhn  furtively.  The  mirth  went  out  of  the  party,  even  down  to  the 
boys,  who  yawned  and  wished  it  was  supper-time.  The  dancing 
langnished ;  the  laughter  was  forced ;  the  singing  lost  its  freshness. 
When  supper-time  came,  everybody  was  relieved. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  Augustus  Hamblin,  talking  over  the 
erent  that  had  just  happened,  remarked  that  it  seemed  that  night 
as  if  the  shadow  of  Fate  was  upon  his  unfortunate  cousin. 

'  I  almost  begin,'  he  said,  *  to  believe  in  prognostics,  second 
sight,  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Poor  Anthony  became  melancholy  in 
a  sudden  way  that  night,  and  he  never  rallied.  He  forced  himself 
to  talk ;  he  drank  a  great  deal  of  champagne ;  he  made  a  little 
speech ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  him.  It  was  the  impending  sword,  and  he  saw  its 
shadow  before  him.     At  least,  that  is  what  my  wife  says.' 

The  hour  for  separation  arrived.  The  guests  were  departing. 
In  the  conservatory  still  lingered  a  couple  alone  :  the  young  man 
who  had  been  hovering  about  Alison  all  the  evening,  and  Alison 
herself.  He  was  holding  her  hand,  and  his  eyes,  falling  on  the 
graceful  head  of  the  girl,  were  full  of  the  tendemess  of  love  newly 
awakened. 

*  Alison !'  he  whispered ;  *  my  darling,  my  own  !* 

She  was  silent,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  her  hand. 

'  To-morrow,'  he  went  on,  *  I  shall  see  your  father.  He  is  the 
kindest-hearted  of  men.  He  will  not  refuse  his  consent.  Good- 
night.' 

He  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead  hurriedly,  and  was  gone. 
The  host  was  in  the  hall  exchanging  farewells  with  his  guests, 
most  of  whom  were  already  gone.     Gilbert  Yorke  waited  about 
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until  there  were  only  three  left — himself,  Mr.  Aldemey  Codd,  and 
Stephen  Hamblin. 

*  I  want  to  see  you  to-morrow/  said  Anthony  sharply  to  his  bro- 
ther. Gilbert  Yorke  noticed  how  his  fingers  nervously  plucked  at  the 
kid  gloTe  he  had  taken  ofif.     '  I  want  to  see  you  very  particularly.' 

*  On  business  ?'  asked  Stephen,  looking  at  him  suspiciously ; 
'  what  business  ?' 

The  only  business  he  could  think  of  between  himself  and  his 
brother  was  that  of  borrowing  money.  Did  Anthony  propose  to 
lend  him  more,  and  without  being  asked,  or  was  he  going  to  be 
mean  and  0ay  ungenerous  things?  That,  however,  was  unlike 
Anthony. 

'  I  will  call  at  your  chambers  to-morrow  at  three.  It  is  most 
important  that  you  should  be  alone.' 

'  Very  well,*  said  Stephen ;  *  you  will  find  me  there.  Good- 
night.' He  held  out  his  hand,  but  his  brother  turned  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  the  profifered  hand.  Gilbert  saw  the  action,  and 
wondered  what  was  meant.  Everybody  knew  very  well  that  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  kept  up  friendly  relations  with 
Stephen  was  his  brother. 

Stephen  buttoned  up  his  coat,  drew  on  his  gloves,  and  stepped 
out  into  the  night  without  a  word. 

There  were  then  left  only  Mr.  Aldemey  Codd  and  Gilbert  Yorke. 

^  Dear  me !'  said  Aldemey,  who  had  been  looking  among  the 
coats,  '  is  Stephen  gone  ?  I  depended  upon  him  for  a  lift.'  He 
was  very  thinly  clad  with  an  overcoat  which  would  have  been 
insufficient  even  for  an  April  night.  '  Which  is  your  way,  Mr. 
Yorke  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  not  yours ;  I  am  going  to  stay  at  the  hotel  over 
the  Common.' 

'  Ah,  well,  it  is  a  fine  night,  though  cold  ;  I  shall  walk.'  He 
laughed  airily.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  to  the  hotel  too,  but 
there  were  reasons  why  that  could  not  be.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
it  was  only  a  week  since  he  had  borrowed  five  pounds  of  Anthony. 
*  After  all,'  he  went  on,  '  a  walk  in  this  crisp  and  bracing  air  will 
do  one  good.' 

Anthony  interposed  :  '  With  thin  boots,  Aldemey  ?  You  must 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Go  over  to  the  hotel  with  Yorke.  You 
are  both  my  guests,  tell  the  landlord.  And  you  cannot  go  into  the 
cold  with  that  ridiculous  thing.     Call  that  an  overcoat  ?' 

*  I  warm  myself  inside  with  good  old  port,'  said  Aldemey,  the 
rich  but  eccentric. 

*  Anyhow,'  said  Anthony,  '  borrow  this.'  He  took  down  an 
ample  and  magnificent  garment,  lined  with  costly  fur.  *  You  can 
send  it  back  to  me  at  the  office.' 
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Aldemey  put  it  on^  and  at  once  became  a  rich  man.  No  one 
but  a  rich  man  could  possibly  walk  in  such  a  coat. 

'  Take  a  cigar,  Aldemey,  and  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water  before 
you  go.' 

Aldemey  found  both  cigars  and  brandy  in  the  study.  He 
helped  himself  to  a  handful  of  Anthony's  choicest,  and  a  glass  of 
stiff  brandy-and-water,  while  Gilbert  Yorke  stayed  to  say  a  few 
words  to  Mr.  Hamblin. 

The  brandy-and- water  despatched — he  had  already  got  through 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  champagne  with  the  supper — Aldemey  Codd 
announced  himself  ready  to  go. 

'  An  excellent  coat/  he  said,  with  warm  approbation,  while  he 
buttoned  it  up.  *  I  shall  get  one  exactly  like  it  for  my  own  use' — 
it  only  cost  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  being  lined  with  the 
very  best  of  skins — '  black,  too,  in  case  of  sudden  mourning.' 

Ominous  words,  he  recollected  afterwards. 

Meanwhile  Gilbert  Yorke  had  timidly  taken  the  first  step  of  the 
accepted  lover. 

'May  I  see  you,  Mr.  Hamblin,'  he  stammered,  'about — a — a 
matter  most  important  to  myself?' 

Anthony  smiled.  Then,  as  if  a  painful  thought  had  struck 
him,  his  face  suddenly  became  overcast. 

*  Come  on  Sunday,'  he  said.  *  No — no — make  it  Tuesday,  if 
you  still  feel  inclined  to  say  what  I  suppose  you  wish  to  say.' 

•  Your  words,  sir,  give  me  hope.'  The  words  might  be  hopeful, 
but  the  face  was  very  far  from  showing  any  of  the  cheerfulness  we 
associate  with  the  emotion  of  hope. 

'  Hope  ?'  he  echoed.  *  Yes,  have  hope.  Everybody  may  have 
hope — except  myself.' 

What  could  he  mean  ? 

The  door  closed  upon  the  last  two  guests. 

Mr.  Hamblin  stood  irresolutely  in  the  hall. 

Then  he  became  aware  that  young  Nick  was  there  too,  looking 
attentively  at  him  from  his  white  lashes  and  pink  eyes. 

'  You  not  gone  to  bed,  boy  ?'  he  asked,  with  a  guilty  feehng 
that  this  boy  too  must  learn  the  dreadful  story. 

*No,  uncle ;  I  wished  to  see  you  before  I  went  to  bed.  You're 
not  well.  You've  got  something  wrong  somewhere.  Confide  in 
me.    Let  me  advise.' 

'Nonsense,  boy,'  said  Anthony,  smiling.  'Go  to  bed  at 
once.' 

'  If  there  is  to  be  no  confidence,  as  between  man  and  man,' 
said  young  Nick  grandly,  '  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Bemember, 
however,  that  I  offered  my  advice.  It's  no  fault  of  mine  if  you 
won't  take  it.' 
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Mr.  Hamblin  retreated  to  his  study.  The  footman  tnrBed 
down  the  lights  in  the  hall,  and  the  house  was  silent.  But  there 
was  one  more  intermption.  It  was  Alison.  She  had  on  a  long 
white  dressing-gown;  her  bare  feet  were  thmst  into  slipperSi 
worked  in  some  soft  woollen  stnff ;  her  long  black  hair  was  hioigmg 
OTer  her  shoulders:  she.  looked  like  the  dream  of  some  ^eat 
painter — a  perfect  maiden. 

'  Papa/  she  said,  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  '  I  cannot 
sleep,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you — ' 

*  What,  my  dear  ?  Suppose  I  guess  already.'  He  drew  her 
more  closely  to  him,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

She  burst  into  tears. 
'  Why,  Alison,  why  ?• 

*  It  is  happiness,  papa.  I  am  too  happy,  to  have  so  mnoh 
love.     Good-night  again,  dear.* 

Ominous  tears,  she  Uiought  afterwards. 


Chaptbb  V. 

THB  JOUBITAL  OV  ▲  DS8BBTED  WIYE. 

Anthony  Hamblin  was  left  alone  with  the  manuscript. 

He  sat  down  in  his  easy-chair,  and,  from  force  of  habit,  took  a 
dgar  from  a  box  which  contained  many  kinds  of  cigars.  But  he 
did  not  light  it.  Instead,  he  took  the  manuscript  in  his  hand  and 
held  it  irresolutely,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  it. 

In  fact,  he  was  afraid  of  it.  He  was  a^out  to  reopen  a  chapter 
in  his  life  which  he  fondly  hoped,  and  had  hoped  for  twenty  years, 
was  closed  for  oyer. 

There  hung  oyer  the  mantelshelf  the  portrait  of  a  lady.  It 
was  the  same  lady  whose  efiSgies,  taken  in  her  younger  days,  we 
haye  seen  in  Alison's  room,  the  Sefiora ;  but  this  portrait  figured 
her  in  her  later  years,  when  trouble  had  fallen  upon  her.  The 
black  eyes,  the  black  hair,  was  with  her  still ;  but  the  look  of  con- 
fidence was  gone :  and  in  place  of  the  possibilities  of  loye,  passion, 
jealousy,  tenderness,  wrath,  in  the  portrait  of  her  younger  days, 
there  was  seen  an  expression  of  sadness,  wonder,  and  resignation. 
The  deep  black  eyes  of  the  portrait  met  those  of  her  son  Anthony ; 
and  as  he  looked  into  them,  their  sadness  grew  deeper,  their  wonder 
more  marked,  their  resignation  more  troubled. 

As  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Hamblin  sat  there,  looking  in  that 
fiftce,  there  passed  across  his  brain  in  a  few  moments,  as  happens 
in  great  crises  of  life,  the  eyents  belonging  to  many  generations 
and  many  years. 

There  was  once  a  certain  Anthony  Hamblin  who,  in  the  seyen- 
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teenth  centnrf,  when  Englishmen  first  began  to  trade  with  the 
marrellaiis  East,  was  sent  ont  to  India  on  board  a  merchantman  as 
snperoargo.  In  this  capacity  he  made  seyeral  Toyages  and  no  little 
money;  when  he  had  made  enough  money  and  plenty  of  friends,  he 
estabtished  himself  in  London  as  an  indigo  merchant.  He  prospered 
greatly.  His  son^  Anthony  the  second,  equally  prudent  and 
equally  able,  prospered  also :  his  grandson,  Anthony  the  third, 
prospered.  The  house  grew  and  increased  continually.  The  eldest 
son,  Anthony,  always  succeeded  as  principal  partner;  the  junior 
partners  were  taken  from  the  cousins ;  the  younger  sons  sought 
their  fortunes  elsewhere.  Some  of  Uiem  succeeded,  and  some 
Med.  Whether  in  success  or  failure,  they  were  proud  of  their 
race.  The  poorer  branches,  especially,,  regarded  the  regnant  An- 
thony in  the  light  of  ProTidence,  as  much  to  be  approached  by 
prayer  and  as  uncertain.  When  their  case  was  decided  on  its 
actual  merits,  they  were  wont  to  curse  him  altogether. 

If  Anthony  Hamblin  thought  of  the  origin,  the  respectability, 
and  the  position  of  the  house,  it  was  in  contrast  with  this  danger  of 
disgrace  which  now  threatened  it.  And  thus  his  thoughts  carried 
him  to  scenes  of  his  own  life.  Far  back  first,  to  the  time  when  he 
was  a  boy  of  ten. 

A  day  in  summer ;  a  garden— the  very  garden  on  which  his 
8tady-¥rindow8  looked  ;  a  lady  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  child  of 
two. 

'  Yoa  must  neyer  forget,  Anthony,'  said  the  lady — his  heart 
sank  as  he  recalled  the  sweet  foreign  accent  and  the  soft  Toice  in 
which  his  mother  spoke — '  you  must  never  forget  that  little  Stephen 
is  your  younger  brother.  He  will  look  to  you  for  an  example. 
No  one  lives  for  himseK  alone.  As  the  elder  brother  governs  him- 
self, BO  will  tlie  younger  imitate  him.' 

The  Uttle  child,  a  dark,  almost  a  swarthy  child,  held  up  both  his 
arms ;  and  Anthony  carried  him,  running  and  singing,  round  and 
round  the  garden. 

Or,  ten  years  later.  He  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  already 
in  the  House,  learning  by  slow  degrees  to  get  a  grasp  over  the  work- 
ing of  a  great  firm.  His  father  one  morning  received  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  in  the  City,  which  agitated  and  distressed  him. 
He  sent  for  Anthony,  and  showed  it  to  him. 

'  Go,  Anthony,'  be  said ;  *  take  the  boy  away ;  remove  him  at 
once  to  another  school.  But  never  let  his  mother  know  why  he 
was  taken  away.'  He  remembered  how  reports  followed  each  other 
of  his  brother's  misconduct  at  the  new  school.  He  was  the  model  bad . 
boy,  the  awful  example.  He  never  learned  anything,  never  showed 
himself  open  to  the  influences  of  emulation,  admonition,  or  example. 
Anthony  kept  back  what  he  could  from  his  father,  and  everything 
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from  his  mother.  The  worst  part  of  the  business  was  that  Stephen 
was  unpopular  among  the  boys  themselyes.  Now  boys  are  always 
ready  to  admire  a  plncky  bresJier  of  rules ;  so  that  there  must  have 
been  something  which  did  not  appear  in  school-reports. 

His  father  died  while  Stephen  was  still  at  school. 

Then  Anthony  remembered  another  and  a  more  touching  death- 
bed, when  the  mother,  clinging  to  him,  implored  him  with  tears 
never  to  desert  his  brother;  always,  whatever  he  did,  to  pardou 
him ;  always  to  help  him. 

'  I  have  known  more  than  you  thought,  my  dear,'  she  said. 
'  You  hid  things  from  me  which  others  told.  He  has  begun  badly 
— 0,  very  badly !  But  he  is  young,  0  son  of  mine  who  never  gave 
my  heart  a  stab — God  bless  you  !     He  is  young,  and  may  reform.' 

Then  Anthony  remembered  the  promise,  sacred  by  the  memory 
of  his  mother's  last  tears,  which  he  solemnly  pronounced. 

There  was  another  scene.  It  was  in  the  house  in  Great  St. 
Simon  Apostle.  His  partners  came  to  him  one  morning.  They 
were  grave  and  embarrassed.  One  of  them,  with  words  of  hesitatiooi 
told  him  a  story.  The  elder  brother,  left  alone,  sent  for  the 
younger. 

'  You  must  leave  the  house,'  he  said.  '  After  what  has  been 
done  you  can  look  for  no  employment  from  my  partners.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  for  you  to  go  away,  knowing  that  silence  will  be  kept. 
Take  money ;  and  when  I  see  you  again,  in  a  month's  time,  tell  me 
what  you  propose  to  do.' 

He  was  getting  nearer  to  the  present. 

He  remembered  then  how  Stephen,  who  had  become  nominally 
an  indigo  broker,  received  on  obtaining  his  majority  his  portion,  and 
how  this  provision,  ample  for  a  younger  brother,  vanished  in  two  or 
three  years,  so  that  he  presently  returned  to  his  elder  brother  and 
to  his  profession. 

And  then  his  thoughts  leaped  over  ten  years,  and  he  saw  him- 
self— whom  all  the  world  considered  a  bachelor,  and  confirmed  in 
that  happy  condition  of  life — bringing  home  a  girl  of  ten,  and  con- 
fessing that  the  world  had  been  deceived,  for  lo !  he  was  a  widower, 
and  this  was  his  daughter  Alison,  whose  mother  had  died  in  child- 
birth. He  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  mystery  with  which  the 
cousinhood  surrounded  the  affair,  and  talked  for  days,  even  nine 
times  nine,  about  it :  how  they  came  and  petted  little  Alison,  and 
tried  to  pump  her;  and  how  Stephen's  face  dropped^ and  his  dark 
eyes  glowered  when  he  heard  the  news,  because  he  was  no  longer 
heir. 

'  That  was  something  like  a  surprise,'  thought  Anthony,  '  the 
mystery  of  the  good  boy.  Had  it  been  Stephen,  no  one  would 
have  wondered.     But  for  the  good  boy  of  the  fiamily !     And  here' 
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Coasins  mine,  how  toiU  yon  look  on  Monday  eyening,  when  the 
paper  reports  Rachel  Nethersole's  application  for  a  warrant  ?* 

He  spoke  bitterly,  bnt  there  was  still  a  marked  absence  of  what 
the  good  Bachel  so  much  wished  to  see — terror. 

The  manuscript  was  not  very  bulky,  and  it  was  written  all  in 
one  hand,  a  woman's  hand  of  the  Italian  style.  He  knew  it  for 
the  writing  of  Bachel  Nethersole,  and  groaned  as  he  looked  at  it. 

'To  think  that  she  once  thought  I  was  in  love  with  her — with 
her !'  he  said,  smiling :  '  why,  she  was  always  as  grim  and  as 
repulsive  as  she  is  now,  or  very  nearly ;  nobody  could  fall  in  love 
with  such  a  woman.  Poor  Bachel !  she  is  happy :  she  is  going  to 
have  her  revenge.* 

He  lighted  the  cigar  which  had  been  lying  on  the  table,  and  sat 
down  to  what  seemed  a  philosophic  endurance  of  the  reyenge. 
The  manuscript  was  headed  with  the  words  '  My  Story.' 
'It  is  right,'  the  paper  began,  'that  you  should  know  how  I 
found  oat  the  exact  date  and  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
death  of  my  murdered  sister — ^by  what  providential  guidance  I  was 
led  to  the  discovery,  and  so  have  been  enabled  to  put  together, 
piece  by  piece,  the  indictment  which  will  be  the  means  of  your 
punishment  upon  this  earth.' 

Mr.  Hamblin  nodded  his  head,  took  the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  leaned  back,  considering.  Presently  he  went  on  with  the 
reading. 

'In  October  last  I  was  laid  up,  having  been  all  my  life 
singularly  strong  and  healthy,  with  a  severe  cold,  which  gradually 
took  the  form  of  some  pulmonary  complaint,  the  nature  of  which 
concerns  you  not  at  all.' 

'What  I  dislike  about  this  style,'  said  Anthony  to  himself,  'is 
that  it  takes  such  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  words.  Why  couldn't  she 
begin  by  saying  that  she  had  a  bad  cough  ?' 

'  After  many  visits  from  my  medical  adviser,  and  much  fruitless 
expense,  I  was  advised  to  try  a  visit  to  a  southern  seaside  place, 
where  I  was  to  pass  the  winter. 

'  It  is  not  my  custom  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  especially 
when  the  pulpit  privileges  are  uncertain.  I  therefore  took  counsel 
of  my  pastoral  guide  before  deciding  on  the  place  where  I  was  to 
seek  bodily  health. 

'  We  discussed  several  places.  Brighton,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  doctor,  was  immediately  rejected  as  too  worldly.  St. 
Leonards  and  Hastings,  Worthing  and  Southsea,  for  the  same 
valid  reason,  were  also  rejected:  Torquay,  which  in  respect  of 
climate  seemed  to  offer  exceptional  advantages,  proved  unworthy  on 
closer  investigation.     It  seemed  as  if  I  should  be  unable  to  leave 
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my  ovm  home  without  peril  to  higher  considerations  than  those  of 
mere  health.  At  last,  however,  my  adviser  recommended  me  to 
think  of  Booznemoath.  You  understand  that  the  place  was  not 
suggested  hy  myself  at  all.  The  suggestion  came  to  me  from  the 
outside.  This  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which 
proves  that  I  am  an  Instrument. 

'  Accordingly  I  went  to  Bournemouth. 

'  Before  going  I  wrote  to  a  house-agent,  to  whom  I  had  been 
recommended  (this  is  link  number  two),  and  received  from  him  a 
choice  of  lodgings,  anj  one  of  which,  he  said,  would  seem  to  suit 
me  well.  Observe  that  I  took  no  personal  action  in  the  matter. 
I  was  driven  to  Bournemouth :  I  was  led  to  this  house-agent :  I 
was  guided  to  my  lodgings. 

'  Those  that  I  selected  were  a  first-floor  firont  and  back  for 
myself,  and  a  second-floor  back  for  Jane,  whom  you  may  or  may 
not  remember.  It  is  Jane's  privilege  to  consider  herself  working 
under  me  as  also  an  Instrument.  Why  should  not  servants  be 
chosen  as  well  as  mistresses  ?  The  rooms  were  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Peglar,  a  Church  member  in  the  Baptist  Connection,  who,  though 
exorbitant  in  her  charges,  appeared  to  be  clean  and  respectable. 

*  Bournemouth  is  a  dull  place,  especially  when  one  cannot  go 
outside  the  door  in  rainy  weather.  It  rained  every  day,  and  in 
consequence  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in  the  house.  As  I  was 
never  given  to  the  frivolous  and  vain  fashion  of  reading  novels  to 
pass  the  time,  holding,  as  I  do,  the  opinion  that  one's  own  responsi- 
bilities are  quite  enough  to  occupy  one's  whole  attention,  without 
engaging  upon  those  of  others,  I  found  the  hours  between  breakfast 
and  dinner,  dinner  and  tea,  tea  and  supper,  sufficiently  long.  Jaoe 
is  never  good  at  conversation,  and  besides  was  now  torn  from  all 
those  scenes  which  in  Newbury  famished  her  with  subjects  of 
thought  and  topics  of  talk ;  because,  if  she  looked  out  of  doors, -she 
knew  nobody,  not  even  the  butcher's-boy  or  the  milkman,  with 
whom  she  could  exchange  a  word  of  news.  I  therefore  fell  back 
upon  Mrs.  Peglar  and  her  experiences. 

'  These,  spiritually,  were  interesting,  as  such  experiences  usually 
are.  I  imparted  mine  to  her,  and  we  communicated  to  each  other 
certain  tracts,  which  seemed  to  each  to  suit  the  case  of  the  other. 
I  may  say  that  mine,  which  bore  upon  the  honesty  due  by  Christians 
to  those  of  the  household,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  next  week's 
bill,  in  which  the  overcharge  for  coals,  candles,  firewood,  and  such 
trifles  as  salt  and  pepper,  was  unworthy  of  a  Professed  Church 
Member.  However,  this,  to  a  man  of  your  spendthrift  habits,  wiU 
appear  irrelevant.' 

'  Dear  me  !'  sighed  Anthony,  laying  down  the  paper.  *  This  is 
very  dreaiy  reading.' 
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'  Haying  exchanged  spiritnal  experiences,  we  proceeded  to  talk 
about  things  temporal.  Mrs.  Peglar  has  had  trials  oat  of  the  com- 
mon. It  is  nothing  in  Boomemouth  for  lodgers  to  die,  because 
most  of  them  go  there  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  (speaking  as  a 
lodging-house-keeper)  you  have  got  a  good  invalid  in  the  place, 
one  who  pays  his  way  without  too  many  questions  and  lasts  a  long 
time,  you  are  much  better  off  than  when  you  get  a  mere  healthy 
family  down  for  the  summer  holidays.  "  Give  me/'  said  Mrs. 
Peglar  very  justly,  ''give  me  a  good  long  consumption."  She  was 
good  enough,  it  is  true,  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  persons 
like  myself,  which  may  have  been  sincere,  as  between  Church  memr 
bars,  or  may  not. 

'  We  tfldked  a  good  deal,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  over  the 
stories  of  these  lodgers.  Mrs.  Peglar's  experience  in  the  last  days 
and  weeks  of  dying  people  is  very  great.  Her  manner  of  de- 
scribing them  is  powerful;  if  she  seems  sometimes  to  lack 
sympathy,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  like  the  doctor,  her 
interests  are  concerned  in  keeping  them  alive.  And  I  confess 
to  sympathising  with  Mrs.  Peglar,  when  she  declared  to  me  that 
most  of  the  lodgers  who  died  in  her  rooms  did  so  from  sheer 
cowardice  and  want  of  determination.  ''I  said  to  them,**  she 
declared  to  me, — "  I  told  them  every  day  that  what  they  wanted 
was  to  pluck  up — to  have  a  good  heart ;  oysters  and  a  good  heart. 
None  oyer  died  of  consumption  and  decline  yet,  till  they  got  tired 
of  fighting."  She  considers  that  this  lack  of  courage,  which  might 
be  remedied  by  careful  education,  has  cost  her  hundreds  of  pounds 
already.  And  she  rightly  pointed  out  what  a  dreadful  loss  this 
makes  in  the  aggregate  every  year,  **  when  you  come  to  consider 
what  a  many  lodging-house-keepers  there  are  in  the  different 
watering-places  in  England.** 

'  Thus  tales  of  her  defunct  lodgers  occupied  all  our  evenings ; 
and  at  night  my  mind  used  to  run  upon  the  memories  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  had  died  in  the  bed  in  which  I  lay,  so  that  at  last 
I  was  obliged  to  have  a  bedroom  candle  alight  all  night;  while  Jane 
grew  nervous  to  such  a  degree — thinking  of  ghosts  while  I  thought 
of  souls — that  nothing  would  do  but  the  maid-of-all-work  was  to 
sleep  with  her  as  a  protection. 

'Naturally,  Mrs.  Peglar's  reminiscences  began  with  last  year, 
and  went  back  year  by  year,  until  we  arrived  at  a  period  twenty 
years  ago.     And  one  morning  she  said  to  me : 

**  And  now  I  have  got  to  tell  you  about  my  beautifallest 
patient  of  all — the  poor  young  lady  that  died  in  your  very  bed  one- 
and-twenty  years  ago.'* 

'  I  had  by  this  time  heard  so  many  stories  of  dying  lodgers  that 
the  announcement  did  not  at  the  moment  awaken  any  sympathy. 
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Yoa  will  perceiye,  in  a  moment,  how  much  it  interested  me  after  a 
while.  She  told  me — I  spare  yon  her  own  acconnt,  which  was 
lengthy  and  fall  of  digressions — that  exactly  twenty  years  before 
last  October,  as  near  as  she  conld  recollect,  a  young  lady,  looking 
not  more  than  twenty-two  or  so,  was  brought  to  her  house  by 
a  gentleman.  The  lady,  who  wore  a  wedding-ring,  called  the  gen- 
tleman Anthony,  or  dear  Anthony.  He  called  her  Dora,  or  dear 
Dora.  Their  name  was  Hamblin.  She  was  very  weak,  and 
unable  to  speak  much  or  to  sit  up.  The  gentleman  was  unremit- 
ting in  his  attentions,  watched  by  her  side  all  the  day,  left  her  only 
at  night,  and  anticipated  all  her  wants.  Her  face  was  shrunken 
(Mrs.  Peglar  said),  as  if  she  had  suffered  a  good  deal :  and  her 
mind  was  wandering.  She  could  not  recollect  what  had  happened 
the  day  before,  but  talked  a  good  deal  about  things  that  had  hap- 
pened long  ago.  tier  talk  was  rambling,  but  it  was  full  of  Rachel, 
Stephen,  and  Anthony.  Sometimes  she  would  look  wildly  about 
the  room,  and  cry,  "  0,  where  is  he  !  where  is  he !  What  have 
I  done  that  he  does  not  come  to  me  ?"  And  then  the  gentleman 
would  take  her  hand  and  soothe  her,  and  say,  ''  Hush,  Dora  dear; 
I  am  here — I  am  here.**  Then  she  would  lay  back  her  poor  head 
on  the  pillow  and  go  to  sleep. 

'  Recall  the  memory  of  that  time,  and  of  your  victim,  and  let  it 
be  upon  your  conscience  as  a  redhot  iron  upon  the  flesh. 

'  Mrs.  Peglar,  seeing  that  I  was  interested,  went  on  to  tell  me 
what  you  know:  how  there  was  no  chance  from  the  beginning; 
how  her  head  never  grew  quite  right,  but  kept  wandering  as  if  her 
husband  was  away  from  her,  while  he — meaning  you,  Anthony 
Hamblin — was  by  her  bedside.  For  three  weeks  she  lay  on  her 
bed  of  death;  and  one  morning,  being  still. in  the  same  brain- 
cloud,  still  wondering  why  her  husband  did  not  come  to  her,  still 
hoping  to  see  him  once  more  before  she  died,  if  only  to  say  that 
she  forgave  him  and  prayed  God  to  forgive  him,  she  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  passed  away. 

'  Mrs.  Peglar  said  that  Mr.  Hamblin  behaved  in  a  most  liberal 
and  generous  manner.  He  gave  her  everything  that  the  deceased 
possessed,  except  a  ring  and  a  bundle  of  letters.  She  was  buried 
in  Bournemouth  churchyard,  where  a  marble  cross,  with  her 
initials  and  the  date  of  her  death,  was  put  up  by  his  orders  to  mark 
her  grave. 

'While  Mrs.  Peglar  continued  her  narrative  I  said  nothing, 
except  to  ask  a  question  or  two  by  way  of  keeping  her  to  the  point, 
and  preventing  her  from  mixing  up  one  deceased  lodger  with  another, 
as  one  is  naturally  apt  to  do  who  has  to  look  after  a  succession  of 
consumptives. 

'  At  this  point,  however,  I  interrupted  her,  and  asked  what  the 
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deceased  lady  had  lefk  behind  her,  and  if  Mrs.  Peglar  had  any  of 
the  things  still  in  her  possession.  She  said  that  they  were  prin- 
cipally clothes,  long  since  worn  oat ;  but  that  there  was  a  small 
defik^  in  which  were  a  watch  and  chain,  a  locket,  a  bracelet,  and  a 
few  other  gauds  of  like  nature,  with  some  sort  of  a  journal  or 
diaiy.  She  had  kept  the  jewelry,  she  said,  intending  to  sell  it 
when  she  might  be  in  want  of  the  money.  The  rainy  day  had 
neyer  yet  arriyed,  and  the  things  were  with  her  still.  Mark  the 
hand  of  Providence.  The  prosperity  of  Mrs.  Peglar  was  continued 
in  order  that  I  might  bring  this  sin  home  to  you. 

'I  asked  her  to  let  me  see  the  things.  She  went  away,  and 
presently  returned  with  a  little  writing-desk.  Of  course  I  knew 
already  who  the  dead  woman  was,  but  I  preserred  my  calmness.  I 
confess,  however,  that  the  sight  of  the  writing-desk  gave  me  a 
shock.  It  was  one  I  had  presented  to  Dora  years  before,  as  a 
reward  for  some  schoolgirl  successes;  a  little  desk  in  rosewood, 
with  velvet  face  when  you  opened  it.  As  I  took  it  in  my  hands, 
the  memory  of  the  past  came  back  to  me  in  a  full  flood,  so  that  for 
a  space  I  could  not  speak. 

'  Within  the  desk  were  the  things  of  which  she  had  told  me. 
The  watch  and  chain  had  also  been  a  present  from  myself.     The 
bracelet  and   locket,  I  suppose,    were  from  you.     There   was  a 
packet  of  papers  tied  round  with  green  ribbon.     ''  It  is  her  journal, 
poor  soul,"  Baid  Mrs.  Peglar.     There  was,  I  knew,  a  little  secret 
drawer  in  the  desk — there  generally  is  in  these  things.    I  pressed  a 
spring  and  it  came  out.     Within  were  two  portraits,  one  of  myself, 
and  the  other — not  of  you,  as  I  expected.     I  took  that  of  myself, 
and  showed  it  to  Mrs.  Peglar.     It  was  a  small  portrait  in  water- 
colour,  at  least  five-and-twenty  years  old,  taken  when  the  cares  of 
this  life  had  not  yet  hardened  my  features.     '*  Of  whom  does  this 
remind  you,  Mrs.  Peglar?'*  I  asked,  holding  it  up.    She  recognised 
it  inmiediately,  and  cried  out  that  it  was  the  very  image  of  me ; 
adding  expressions   of  wonder  and  astonishment   natural  to  the 
situation,  and  clothed  in  language  common  among  people  of  her 
rank  in  life.     "It  is  a  likeness  of  myself,  Mrs.  Peglar,"  I  said. 
''That  unfortunate  young  lady  was  my  sister;  that  wretch  who 
hnng  over  her  deathbed  was  her  husband,  the  man  who  induced 
her  to  leave  her  happy  and  Christian  home  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
worldling."     She   stared   at  me  in  amazement.     Presently    she 
remarked  that  if  I  pleased  I  was  quite  welcome  to  the  portraits  and 
to  the  papers ;  but  as  to  the  jewelry,  that  was  all  her  own,  given 
to  her  by  the  husband  of  the  poor  lady.     I  reassured  her  on  this 
point.     I  even  offered  to  buy  the  watch  and  chain  and  the  desk, 
leaving  her  the  things  which  came  from  you. 

'  My  own  astonishment  was  so  great,  that  for  some  time  I  did 
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not  realise  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  npon  me.  Nor 
was  it  nntil  next  day,  when  I  stood  in  the  cemetery  beside  her 
grave,  and  read  the  date  of  her  death,  that  it  suddenly  came  upon 
me,  like  a  thnnderdap,  that  I  had  been  robbed,  for  six  long  years, 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.' 

Here  Anthony  Hamblin  laid  down  the  paper,  and  stroked  bis 
beard. 

*  Ay,'  he  murmured.  '  There  is  the  rub.  We  might  get  oyer 
most  things,  but  forgery — forgery  is  a  deuced  awkward  matter. 
You  can't  get  over  forgery.* 

Then  he  resumed  his  reading. 

'  I  think  tiiere  is  nothing  more  left  to  tell  you,'  the  manuscript 
went  on. 

*  The  moment  I  realised  this  robbery,  I  perceived,  being  at  that 
moment  by  the  grave  of  my  sister,  that  I  was  clearly  pointed  oat 
and  selected  to  be  the  Instrument  of  wrath.  Because  I  had  in  my 
safe  at  home  every  one  of  those  receipts  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each,  with  poor  Dora's  signature  forged  on  seven  of  them. 
There  was  a  clear  road  open  to  me,  a  road  which  led  me  directly  and 
without  trouble  to  the  punishment  of  evil-doers  and  the  retribution 
due  to  myself  and  the  memory  of  my  sister.  Standing  beside  that 
grave,  I  firmly  resolved  that  nothing — ^no  tears,  no  repentance,  no 
protestation — should  stay  my  purpose.  It  was  not  revenge  that  I 
sought ;  it  was  the  execution  of  a  punishment  in  which  I  was  to  be 
the  chief  Instrument. 

'  Having  read  so  far,  you  may  now,  Anthony  Hamblin,  read  the 
journal  of  your  victim.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  original,  which  is 
reserved  to  be  read  aloud  in  public,  and  to  be  quoted  in  all  the 
papers  at  your  trial.' 

*  I  wonder,'  said  Anthony  irrelevantly,  *  that  she  did  not  con- 
sult the  register  of  deaths.    I  rather  wish,  on  the  whole,  that  she  had.' 

He  laid  down  the  manuscript,  and  fell  a-thinking. 

After  a  space,  ke  took  it  up  again  and  resumed  his  reading. 
The  house — ^it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — was  so  quiet  that 
he  could  hear  the  clock  in  the  hall,  and  its  steady  ticking  jaired 
upon  his  ears.  Outside,  the  wind  had  risen,  and  whistled  among 
the  branches  in  the  trees.  He  looked  about  him  nervously,  as  if 
the  room  was  haunted. 

Then  he  began  to  read  the  second  part  of  the  manuscript.  It 
was  a  copy,  still  in  the  same  Italian  hand,  and  a  less  voluminous 
document  than  the  first. 

It  was  headed,  'Fragments  of  a  Journal  found  among  my 
sister's  papers.' 

'  I  wonder,'  said  Anthony,  *  what  the  poor  girl  found  tp  write 
about,  and  how  I  came  to  leave  the  papers  behind.' 
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There  were  no  dates  at  all ;  and  the  journal,  such  as  it  was, 
ran  on  in  unconnected  paragraphs. 

'ItisTery  lonely  here/  it  began;  'I  sit,  or  walk,  or  read, 
chiefly  by  myself.  The  daughter  of  the  lodging-house-keeper,  a  girl 
abont  my  own  age,  is  kind,  and  sometimes  bears  me  company. 
Bat  for  her,  I  think  I  should  go  mad. 

'  My  husband  wrote  to  me  yesterday.  He  is  still  in  London, 
and  says  that  his  aflfairs  keep  him  there.  Why  cannot  I  too  go  to 
London,  and  stay  with  him  ? 

'  I  bare  been  sitting  on  the  shingle  at  the  bottom  of  Stair  Hole 
all  the  morning.  The  wind  was  high  outside  the  rock,  and  the 
wayes  came  tearing  through  the  Taulted  passage  between  the  cove 
and  the  sea,  as  if  they  were  mad  to  tear  down  the  rock  and  to  get 
at  me.  I  was  frightened  at  last  and  went  back  home,  where  Eliza 
was  waiting  for  me,  with  dinner. 

'  It  is  nearly  the  end  of  my  second  year  of  married  life.  What 
life !  He  neyer  comes  now :  he  has  not  seen  me  for  six  months : 
he  says  nothing  about  coming  any  more.  Always  business :  always 
some  excuse.     If  it  were  not  for  one  thing,  I  should  go  mad. 

«  «  •  «  «  » 

'  I  haye  written  again,  and  asked,  for  the  ninth  time,  why  I 
cannot  go  to  London  and  liye  hidden  there,  if  I  must  be  hidden. 
Why  shonld  I  be  hidden  ?  why  should  my  husband  be  ashamed  of 
me  ?  Yet  he  replies  that  family  reasons  preyent  him  from  acknow- 
ledging his  marriage;  that  he  has  to  consider  his  brother,  who 
must  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  his  mother,  who  has  other 
yiews  for  him.  I  suppose  that  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  trades- 
num  would  not  please  Mrs.  Hamblin  for  her  son's  wife.  Yet  I 
think  I  could  oyercome  eyen  that  prejudice  if  I  had  a  fair  trial.  I 
suppose  I  must  haye  patience.  But  why  does  he  not  come  down  to 
see  me  ?  It  is  only  four  hours  from  London.  He  might  come,  if 
he  cared  for  me,  if  but  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

'  But  he  does  not  care  for  me  any  longer.  Each  letter  is  colder 
and  harder.  If  I  think  of  it,  I  seem  to  remember  that  eyery  day, 
while  we  were  together,  saw  him  become  colder  and  more  indiffer- 
ent.    Did  he  oyer  loye  me  at  all  ? 

•  •«•»• 

'  It  is  now  fiye  months  since  he  has  seen  me,  and  three  weeks 
since  he  has  written  to  me.  I  haye  not  told  him — I  do  not  dare  to 
tell  him — ^what  is  going  to  happen.  I  dread  to  think  of  what  he 
will  say.  Already  he  says  he  must  reduce  the  allowance  of  three 
guineas  a  week  to  two,  and  that  I  had  better  content  myself  with 
one  room  instead  of  haying  both  a  bedroom  and  a  sitting-room. 
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Was  it  for  tliis  that  I  gave  up  my  home,   and   ran  away  from 

Bachel  ? 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ .  #  • 

*  I  haye  been  ill,  and  hare  consulted  the  doctor.  He  says  that 
I  liye  too  mnch  alone,  and  that  my  nerres  are  giving  way.  He  has 
prescribed  iron,  but  says  that  my  husband  ought  to  come  down  and 
see  me  oftener.  I  was  afraid  to  tell  him  that  he  has  not  seen  me 
for  six  months.  I  have  written  to  him,  and  told  him  what  the 
doctor  says.  But  I  haye  not  told  him — what  I  haye  kept  a  secret. 
That  shaU  be  a  surprise  for  him.  If  he  is  pleased,  I  shall  be  happy. 
If  he  is  angry  and  discontented,  I  haye  made  up  my  mind  what  to 
do — ^I  will  go  back  to  Eachel,  and  tell  her  all.  She  will  forgive  me, 
in  spite  of  what  she  vn*ote. 

'  My  husband  has  written  me  another  letter,  colder  and  more 
cruel  than  any  he  has  ever  sent  me  before.  He  upbraids  me  with 
bringing  him  into  poverty,  says  that  he  cannot  any  longer  support 
the  expenses  of  a  wife,  and  tells  me  that  I  must  look  about  for  work 
of  some  kind  to  do.     Work ! 

'  If  only  he  knew  what  chance  there  is  of  my  being  able  to  do 
any  work  !  Has  he  a  heart  at  all,  this  man,  whom  once  I  loved  ? 
Does  he  remember  ?  Do  men's  words  and  promises  mean  nothing 
at  all  ?  Do  they  think  that  women  can  be  taken  up,  petted  for  a 
week,  and  then  thrown  aside  ?  If  I  dared,  I  would  go  to  Bachel  at 
once.  But  I  do  not  dare.  Let  me  wait,  if  I  can,  for  a  few  weeks 
yet— tiU  my  story  is  complete. 

*  I  have  been  very  ill  indeed,  they  tell  me.  My  husband  has 
written  me  another  cruel  and  peremptory  letter.  He  can  no  longer 
a£ford  me  more  than  a  guinea  a  week,  and  I  am  in  debt  already  to 
doctor  and  to  landlady.     What  shall  I  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  ? 

'  Anthony  has  come.  It  was  a  thought  inspired  surely  by  my 
Heavenly  Father,  which  prompted  me  to  ask  him  to  forgive  all — to 
forget  it,  if  he  could,  and  to  come  to  my  help.  He  has  come.  He 
forgives  me  everything.  0,  how  have  I  sinned  towards  him !  and 
yet  I  hardly  knew  it  in  my  blind  infatuation.  He  has  come — come 
like  an  angel  from  heaven,  bringing  gifts  of  love  and  forgiveness 
with  him.  I  am  almost  happy.  I  shall  never  want  for  sympathy 
and  love  any  more,  now  that  I  have  Anthony  to  take  care  of  me. 

•  •«»•• 

*  1  atn  moved  out  of  the  one  room  in  which  I  had  taken  refoge. 
I  am  lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  best  room  of  the  house.  Anthony  is 
inexpressibly  thoughtful  and  kind  to  me.  There  is  nothing  for  me 
to  do  now  but  to  wait  in  patience.     He  reads  to  me ;  anticipates 
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my  smallest  wish ;  calls  for  me ;  treats  me  just  as  he  used  to  in  the 
dear  old  days^  like  a  little  child  whose  moods  are  of  no  account 
except  as  an  amnsement.  How  sweet  it  is !  The  time  slips  back- 
wards, and  sometimes  I  think  I  am  stiU  at  Olivet  Lodge,  playing, 
in  too  much  happiness,  sometimes  with  Anthony  and  sometimes 
with  Stephen,  and  waiting  for  Bachel  to  come  and  scold  me  for 
laoghing.  Poor  Bachel!  She  thinks  that  all  laughter  must  be 
tamed  into  mourning.' 

This  was  the  last,  the  very  last,  of  the  entries. 

When  Anthony  Hamblin  laid  down  the  paper,  his  tears  were 
flowing  freely.  He  sat  gazing  into  the  decaying  embers,  while  he 
cried  like  a  girl. 

'  Poor  Dora !'  he  said.  '  Poor  neglected  flower !  It  was  right 
that  a  time  should  come  for  punishment,  I  confess  it*  And  yet, 
for  Alison's  sake,  that  punishment  should  be  averted.  Thank 
Heaven !  I  have  stiU  time.  I  have  Saturday  and  Sunday  before 
me;  a  great  deal  may  be  done  in  forty-eight  hours.  Bachel,  I 
think  your  victim  will  escape  you  yet !' 


Chapter  VI. 

TO  HIS  BUIN  OB  HIS  DEATH. 

When,  next  morning,  Anthony  Hamblin  appeared  in  the  break- 
Ifist-room^  his  daughter,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  realised  that 
her  father  might  some  day  grow  old.  For  he  looked  already  ten 
years  older. 

A  single  sleepless  night,  the  trouble  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
the  memory  of  that  tearful  journal,  the  revival  of  so  sad  and  terrible 
a  deathbed,  had  already  stamped  his  eyes  with  crowsfeet  and  drawn 
a  line  across  his  forehead. 

*  My  dear,'  cried  the  girl,  '  are  you  ill  ?  Is  it  still  the  trouble 
of  last  night  ?' 

'  Always  the  trouble  of  last  night,'  he  said,  kissing  her.  '  Give 
me  a  day  or  two  to  shake  it  off,  if  ever  I  can.' 

She  poured  out  tea  for  him,  and  he  made  a  pretence  at  break- 
fast, bat  his  hand  shook  and  his  appetite  failed. 

Presently  he  rose  abruptly  and  went  into  his  study ;  here  he 
sat  down,  and  took  up  the  thread  of  his  thought  at  the  point  where 
dressing  and  breakfast  had  interrupted  him. 

He  was  to  see  his  brother  at  three ;  before  then — or  should  it 
be  after  ?  perhaps  better  before — ^he  would  see  his  lawyers.  Yes, 
better  before.     Then  he  could  go  to  his  brother  with  that  sense  of 
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strength,  consolation^  or  hope  which  a  talk  with  a  lawyer  always 
confers  npon  a  man. 

Then  he  thought  of  that  woman  with  hard  face  and  reyengeful 
eyes.  Was  the  spirit  of  wrath  in  h^  wholly  dne  to  her  sister's 
wrongs,  and  not  at  all  to  the  memory  of  that  nnlncky  mistake 
when  she  took  his  pleadings  on  behalf  of  Dora  for  honest  wooing 
addressed  to  herself?  Perhaps,  he  thought,  with  a  smile,  there 
was  something  of  the  spreta  injuria  forrrue.  He  pictured  to  him- 
self the  application  before  the  magistrate,  the  charge,  the  trial, 
the  excitement  among  his  acquaintances,  the  consternation  of  his 
friends,  and  lastly,  the  sorrow,  shame,  and  agony  of  Alison. 

*  It  was  for  this,'  he  said,  *  that  I  brought  her  up  in  ignorance 
and  in  happiness.  Now  she  must  learn  all;  and  who  will  tell  her, 
and  in  what  language  will  it  be  told  ?* 

Alison  would  not  leaye  him  long  undisturbed.  She  broke  in 
upon  his  study,  and  tried  to  lead  his  thoughts  in  a  happier  direction. 
She  was  so  happy  herself  in  the  conscious  possession  of  her  new 
secret — shared  at  present  with  no  other  than  Gilbert  himself — that 
her  father's  disquietude  jarred  upon  her. 

'Papa,'  she  said,  standing  before  him  just  as,  long  before,  she 
used  to  stand  and  repeat  poetry,  with  her  hands  behind  her,  and 
depths  of  wisdom  in  her  steadfast  eyes, — 'papa,  can  you  say  Begone 
dull  Care,  for  a  little  half-hour,  and  let  me  talk  to  you  ?' 

'  Talk,  my  dear,'  said  her  father;  '  give  me  your  hands — ^both  of 
them' — he  took  one  in  each  of  his,  in  his  fond  caressing  way. 
*  Talk  to  me  till  dull  Care  flies  away  of  her  own  accord.  If  yon 
cannot  drive  her  away,  no  one  can.  Forgive  me  that  I  am  so 
moody.     Now  tell  me,  did  you  have  a  pleasant  party  last  night  ?' 

She  shook  her  head  and  turned  rosy  red. 

*  1  do  not  want  to  talk  about  the  party,  but  about  something 
else.     Papa,  did — did  Mr.  Yorke  speak  to  you  last  night  ?' 

Anthony  Hamblin  remembered. 

'He  is  to  speak  to  me  to-morrow,  after  church — ^no,  on 
Tuesday.' 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  sat  upon  his  knees, 
whispering : 

*  It  is — about  me,  papa.' 

He  kissed  her,  and  said  nothing  for  a  while. 

'Gilbert  Yorke  is  so  old  a  firiend,  my  dear,  that  you  know 
what  I  think.  Tell  me  of  yourself:  do  you  think  that  you  can 
love  him — quite  in  the  right  way,  I  mean — ^with  respect  and 
admiration  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  can,  papa.' 

'  His  people  are  proud  of  their  family ;  if  they  should  object 
— should  anything  be  discovered — ' 
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What  did  he  mean,  as  he  spoke  in  a  disconnected  way  ?  What 
wer6  his  thonghts  ? 

'  Why,  dear/  said  Alison,  langhing,  '  onr  family  is  as  good  as 
Gilbert's,  I  shonld  think.  Are  we  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  old 
Anthony  HambUn's  first  indigo  venture  ?* 

Her  father  recovered  himself. 

'Why,  no,'  he  replied.  '  It  was  not  of  that  I  was  thinking — 
not  at  all.  Well,  Alison  child,  yon  will  have  your  own  way,  I  hope, 
though  at  present  I  don't  see  how.  Bat  what  shall  I  do  without 
yon  ?  I  think  I  shall  give  you  up  this  house  to  yourselves,  and  ask 
for  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the  top,  where  I  can  stay  and  watch 
yoa.' 

More  they  talked  in  this  same  light  fashion,  behind  which  lay 
those  depths  of  affection  and  feeling  which  we  English  people  love 
to  keep  hidden,  happy  in  knowing  that  each  by  each  they  are 
divined  and  known,  and  account  is  taken.  Pass  it  over ;  remember 
only  that  every  word  spoken  by  the  girl  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  father. 

This  talk  lightened  for  a  while  the  trouble  which  lay  at  the 
man's  heart*  He  half  forgot  the  interview  which  he  was  to  have 
with  his  solicitor  at  two,  his  brother  at  three,  and  the  magistrate  on 
Monday  morning.  He  was  a  man  who  could  easily  forget.  Those 
who  sxdSfer  greatly  and  quickly,  through  the  ill  deeds  of  themselves 
or  others,  have  not  uncommonly  this  compensating  gift  of  forgetful- 
ness. 

The  girl  grew  happier  in  seeing  the  cloud  roll  away  from  her 
other's  &ce.      It  was,  to  be  sure,  a  most  unaccustomed  clouds 
--ahoost  the  first  she  had  ever  seen  upon  that  contented  brow.. 
Not  quite  the  first,  because  uncle  Stephen  had  more  than  once 
occasbned  an  evening  of  gloom. 

Then  that  unlucky  inspiration,  which  some  philosophers  call  the 
Devil,  entered  into  Alison's  mind.  She  should  have  stayed  with 
her  father;  she  should  have  watched  beside  him,  chased  the  spirit 
of  gloom  from  his  mind,  enabled  him  to  look  things  in  the  face,, 
and  confront  the  inevitable  with  courage.  Unluckily  she  thoughts 
that  exercise  would  do  him  good,  and  ordered  him  to  go  out. 

'  Take  your  skates,'  she  said,  in  her  peremptory  way,  '  and  go 
on  to  the  Mount  Pond.  I  will  come  after  you  presently,  and  we 
will  skate  all  the  morning.' 

He  obeyed,  and  left  the  house  with  the  usual  smile  on  his  lips 
and  in  his  kindly  eyes.  Alison  watched  him  as  he  crossed  the 
UwQ,  walking,  in  spite  of  his  fifty  years,  with  the  elasticity  and 
spring  of  youth. 

'Why,'  sighed  Alison,  'should  there  not  be  a  country  where 
we  could  send  such  relations  as  uncle  Stephen  into  distant  exile, 
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with   plenty  to   eat  and   nothing  to   do?      It   shonld  be  called 
Prodigal  Son  Land.' 

Then  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  manuscript  which  her  father  had 
left  npon  the  table.  On  the  right-hand  comer  were  written  the 
words  'Private  and  Confidential.'  She  rolled  it  np,  and  took  it 
into  her  own  room,  where  she  locked  it  in  a  drawer. 

It  was  not  mnch  that  Alison  knew  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
world,  but  that  little  she  had  accustomed  herself,  somehow,  to  con- 
nect with  her  uncle  Stephen.  The  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  the  pride  of  the  eye,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  were  mere  phrases 
of  empty  sound  to  this  innocent  and  simple  girl — represented  some- 
thing outside  her  own  world,  in  which  her  father  had  no  part  or 
share.  As  whatever  vexation  came  to  the  house  seemed  caused  by 
her  uncle,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  become  her  ideal  of 
the  wicked  man  who  tumeth  not  away  fi*om  his  wickedness ;  and 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  she  assumed,  without  right  or  reason, 
that  uncle  Stephen  had  been  doing  something  more  than  usually 
wicked. 

Outside  the  house,  Anthony  Hamblin  set  off  at  a  brisk  walk  to 
the  Mount  Pond,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  his  daughter.  The 
Common  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  turf  was  crisp  and  hard. 
The  furze-bushes  seemed  to  be  huddling  together,  in  spite  of  their 
prickles,  for  warmth  beneath  their  white  covering.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  bright  overhead,  but  in  the  south  there  was  mist,  and  the 
sun  shone  like  a  burnished  disk.  The  snow  rounded  off  the  roughness 
of  the  old  Common. 

Anthony  walked  on  cheerfully,  brushing  away  the  snow  and 
swinging  his  skates  as  he  went.  For  the  moment  he  had  forgotten 
the  dreaded  appointment  with  his  brother.  He  would  spend  the 
morning  on  the  ice,  and  strengthen  his  nerves  with  exercise.  He 
came  to  the  Mount  Pond,  crowded  with  skaters,  and  stood  there 
awhile  watching.  Suddenly  his  cheerfulness  vanished,  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him.  He  remembered  a  day — long  ago,  thirty  years 
ago — when  he  had  stood,  then  still  a  youth,  beside  his  mother,  and 
watching  one  boy  skating  among  the  rest,  the  handsomest  of  them 
all.  He  remembered  the  mother's  pride ;  he  remembered  how  she 
pressed  his  arm,  and  whispered  that  she  thanked  Ood  for  both  her 
fions.  Then  he  could  bear  the  place  no  longer,  but  turned  away, 
sad  and  sorry,  and  walked  from  the  pond  and  the  Common,  still 
carrying  his  skates. 

He  forgot  that  Alison  was  coming  to  skate  with  him ;  he  forgot 
everything  except  that  he  had  to  see  his  solicitor,  and  reveal  things 
to  him  which  would  cover  himself  with  shame  and  that  respectable 
adviser  with  astonishment.  He  did  not  look  about  him,  but  wan- 
dered mechanically  along  roads  and  streets. 
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Presently  he  remembered  that  time  must  be  getting  on :  he 
looked  at  his  watch — it  was  only  half-past  eleven.  Yet  in  his 
thoughts  he  had  lived  over  again  every  year  of  his  life  since  he  left 
the  Common.  Half-past  eleven — what  could  he  do  to  pass  the  time 
before  two  ? 

He  looked  around  him :  he  was  at  Victoria ;  he  had  walked  all 
the  way  from  Clapham  Common  to  Victoria  withont  knowing  it ; 
he  could  not  even  remember  by  what  streets  he  had  come. 

'After  all/  he  said,  '  perhaps  I  am  a  fool  to  distress  myself  so 
much.     We  shall  manage  to  square  it.' 

A  strange  thing  to  say,  considering  what  it  was  that  was  hanging 
over  his  head.  Then  he  pulled  himself  upright  and  walked  along 
with  a  brighter  air.  Presently  he  found  himself  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  and  followed  in  the  stream  of  people  which  was  pouring  into 
the  Park,  most  of  them  carrying  skates. 

'Alison  said  I  was  to  skate/  he  murmured ;  ' I  will,  though  on 
the  Serpentine  instead  of  Clapham  Common.' 

The  Long  Water  and  the  Serpentine  were  crowded.  There 
were  skaters  who  plunged  and  struck  out,  and  splashed  about  with 
arms  and  legs,  bending  low  forward  and  making  little  headway; 
there  were  men  who  wore  the  old-fashioned  skate  with  projecting 
carve  and  straight  heel,  the  Dutch  skate — these  men,  witii  long 
stroke  and  easy  roll  of  the  body,  swung  swiftly  down  one  side 
of  the  water,  and  returned  in  the  same  way  up  the  other ;  there 
was  the  skater  who  could  do  anything  on  the  ice  that  science  can 
teach  or  skill  contrive ;  there  was  the  young  fellow  who  imitated 
him,  but  failed  to  catch  his  ease  and  missed  his  grace ;  there  were 
the  girls  who  were  learning,  trying  not  to  fall,  and  burning  to  move 
easily  and  gracefully ;  there  was  the  girl  who  really  could  skate, 
and  looked  like  enjoying  it ;  there  were  her  young  sisters  taking 
first  lessons,  and  tumbling  about  like  little  kittens;  there  was  the 
rough  with  his  pals,  uneasily  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  many 
poUcemen  were  about ;  there  were  shoals  of  schoolboys  and  thou- 
sands of  those  men  and  women  of  the  lower  classes  who  never 
seem  to  have  anything  to  do— who  crowd  the  parks  with  equal 
readiness  for  a  parade,  a  Drawing-room,  a  review,  the  arrival  of 
a  distinguished  visitor,  or  the  rare  occasion  of  the  ice  proving 
strong  enough  to  bear.  A  mighty  mob  it  was,  but  a  good- 
htunoured  mob.  And  the  banks  were  as  crowded  as  the  ice.  All 
along  the  edge  were  rows  of  the  men  who  turned  the  nimble  penny 
by  screwing  on  skates,  lending  chairs,  and  other  useful  arts.  Then 
there  were  the  men  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  ready  with  boats, 
ladders,  and  drags :  they  had  a  tent  in  one  place  with  a  fire  in  it, 
and  crafty  restoratives  for  those  who  might  have  the  ill-hap  to 
tumble  in.     Standing  before  this  tent  was  a  man  known  to 
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Anthony.      He  was  neatly  and  Berviceably  dressed,  in  boots  np 
to  his  hips,  and  a  beautifol  doublet  or  overcoat  of  cork. 

'  Good-morning,  sir,'  he  said,  touching  his  hat.  *  Going  on, 
like  the  rest  of  *em  ?* 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Mr.  Hamblin. 

'  Better  have  a  spin,  sir,'  said  the  man ;  '  the  weather  is  on 
the  tnm.  This  is  the  last  day  belike.  Give  me  yonr  heavy  coat, 
I  will  take  care  of  it  for  you.  There's  no  wind,  and  you'll  be 
all  the  better  without  it.' 

Anthony  complied.  He  took  off  the  heavy  overcoat,  and  gave 
it  to  the  man,  who  laid  it  over  a  chair  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 

^  There,  sir,  it's  quite  safe  with  me.  You'll  find  me  here  when 
you  come  off.' 

Anthony  Hamblin  left  him  and  strolled  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  Again  another  sinking  of  the  heart,  another  strange  fit 
of  irresolution  and  fear.  He  could  not  go  on  the  ice.  He  could 
do  nothing  except  think. 

'  Poor  Alison  !'  he  said  for  the  fiftieth  time.  '  That  which  she 
thought  would  be  her  happiness  will  only  bring  her  greater  miseiy. 
How  shall  she  escape  ?  What  can  I  do  to  save  her  firom  tins 
blow?  Any  way,  any  way,'  he  repeated  drearily.  ^Because 
whatever  I  do,  whether  I  speak  or  whether  I  hold  my  tongue,  that 
woman  means  to  go  on.  She  intends  revenge.  And  her  revenge 
means  unhappiness  to  Alison.  How  if  I  were  to  write  and  tell 
the  poor  girl  all  ?  ^  But  that  would  only  precipitate  things.  No  ; 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  go  to  Stephen — he  must  know — tell 
him  who  has  called  upon  me  and  for  what ;  and  trust  to  forty-eight 
hours'  start — and  flight.' 

Here  his  meditations  were  disturbed.  Right  in  front  of  him,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Serpentine,  where  the  stream  was  deepest  and  yet 
the  crowd  thickest,  there  was  a  sudden  report,  like  the  discharge  of 
a  cannon,  followed  by  the  scattering  of  the  crowd  in  all  directions ; 
while  everywhere  the  treacherous  ice  broke  beneath  the  flying  feet, 
and  plunged  them  in  the  cold  water  below.  Was  it  possible? 
Where  the  people  had  been  crowded,  skating  and  running,  Anthony 
gazed  upon  a  great  open  space,  in  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  people 
were  struggling  in  the  water  among  the  broken  blocks  of  ice  for 
very  life,  amid  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  spectators  helpless  to  do 
anything. 

In  a  moment  the  Society's  men  were  out  upon  their  ladders, 
and  ready  with  their  boats,  their  ropes,  and  their  life-belts. 
Dripping  forms  of  men  and  women  were  dragged  from  death,  and 
hurried  across  to  warm  fires  and  dry  towels.  The  crowd  surged 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  with  cries  and  shouts,  as  eager  to 
watch  the  fight  for  life  as  if  it  were  a  show  of  gladiators.     Anthony 
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felt  his  own  pnlses  quicken,  and  the  blood  flow  swiftly,  as  one  after 
the  other  the  yictims  were  rescned.  He  was  mdely  torn  from  his 
own  troubles,  and,  for  the  moment,  forgot  them.  When  it  was  all 
over,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  men  in  the  boat  with  the  drags  had 
nothing  more  to  do,  he  bethought  him  of  his  coat,  and  that  it  was 
getting  cold.     He  left  the  shore  and  went  back  to  the  hut. 

His  friend,  the  man  with  the  corks,  was  gone.  Doubtless  he 
was  one  of  those  with  the  ladders.  A  policeman  was  left  in  charge. 
He  was  talking  to  a  girl  of  his  acquaintance. 

'It  isn't  them  as  is  drowned,'  he  was  saying,  'that  the  crowd 
cares  about — they  go  down  quick,  and  they  don't  come  up  no  more. 
It's  them  as  is  saved.' 

'  How  many  should  you  think  is  drowned  ?'  asked  the  girl. 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

'  Who  can  tell  ?  We  shall  go  on  fishing  of  them  up  one  by 
one.  In  the  summer  perhaps,  if  they  let  the  water  down,  we  shall 
find  a  body  or  two  we  never  suspected.  And  for  the  next  month 
or  so,  if  a  young  fellow  has  bolted  or  a  girl  has  run  away,  they  will 
make  inquiries  here,  and  say  he  was  drowned  on  the  ice.  Lord 
bless  yon !  it's  a  regular  godsend  to  bolters  and  runaways,  is  an 
accident  like  this.' 

'  Ah  !'  replied  the  girl,  ruminating  over  this  statement.  '  Here's 
a  coat,  now,'  she  said  presently,  taking  up  Anthony  Hamblin's 
overcoat;  '  I  suppose  that  belongs  to  a  skater.' 

'  Yes,  it  does.  Harris  told  me  he  was  taking  care  of  it  for  a 
gentleman  he  knew,  who  had  gone  on  the  ice.' 

'  I  wonder  if  he's  one  of  them  as  went  in  the  ice,'  said  the  girl. 
*  Shall  I  look  to  see  if  he  has  left  a  name  ?     No ;  you  look.' 

The  policeman  put  his  hand  in  the  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
pocket-book  full  of  letters. 

'Here  we  are,  sure  enough.  Letters  addressed  to  Anthony 
Hamblin — Anthony  Hamblin — cards — Anthony  Hamblin.  You  are 
all  right,  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin,  Clapham  Common.  If  you  are 
drowned,  all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  carry  this  coat  home  to  your 
family,  and  it  will  break  the  news  for  us  a  deal  better  than  we  can 
do  it  for  ourselves.* 

'Lor!'  cried  the  girl,  'ain't  it  horrible?  And  do  you  really 
think  that  the  coat  bjelongs  to  a — that  poor  Mr.  Hamblin  is  actu- 
ally drowned  ?  Good  gracious !  Why,  I  couldn't  never  touch  the 
coat  again.' 

'Silly!'  said  the  guardian  of  the  peace.  '  How  do  I  know  if 
he's  drofmed  or  not  ?  If  he  is,  he  will  never  come  and  ask  for  his 
coat.  If  he  is  not,  why,  then  he  will  be  round  here  in  a  minute  or 
two  with  a  shilling  for  Harris  for  taking  care  of  it.  Don't  you  fill 
yoor  head  with  nonsense.' 
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The  man  listening  to  this  talk,  the  real  owner  of  the  coat,  was 
trembling,  as  if  with  cold.  It  was  not  the  cold,  however,  bat  the 
eagerness  of  his  thoughts  which  agitated  him.  The  words  of  the 
policeman  had  inspired  him  with  a  sadden  idea. 

He  saw  a  way  of  escape. 

He  had  been  praying  in  a  despairing  mood  for  a  way — any  way. 
Here  was  one  suddenly,  unexpectedly  ofifering  itself. 

He  said,  in  his  mind,  '  She  would  pursue  me  to  ruin  or  to 
death.  What  if  I  were  dead  ?  Then  nothing  would  ever  be  inves- 
tigated ;  nothing  would  ever  be  found  out.  Alison  would  shed  a 
few  tears,  it  is  true,  but  she  would  dry  them  soon ;  she  would 
marry.  A  few  years  more,  and  Bachel  Nethersole  would  be  dead, 
and  with  her  all  memory  of  this  thing.  Her  revenge  would  be 
ended,  because  death  brings  an  end  to  all.  The  honour  of  the 
House  would  be  saved.  Alison  would  be  saved.  Why,  it  seems 
no  sacrifice  at  all,  considering  what  there  is  at  stake.' 

He  turned  from  the  Serpentine,  and  walked  resolutely  straight 
across  the  Park  towards  the  east. 

'  She  said,  to  my  ruin  or  my  death.     Very  well,  then,  I  am 

DEAD.' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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*  Non  ego  sum  tanti  ploret  nt  UIa  semeL'  Pbopebtius. 

Diamonds  !    Yes,  you  wore  one  set — I  watched  their  malignant  shine 
In  the  glow  of  the  ripe  June  sunset,  and  knew  that  they  were  not  mine. 
'  Why,  Jack,  how  could  I  offend,  dear  Y  you  murmured  in  accents  low ; 
'  It  was  only  papa*s  old  friend,  dear— one  has  to  be  civil,  you  know  !' 
But  I  swore  I  would  catch  the  tidal,  and  be  off  by  the  Dover  train, 
When  you  quoted  that  exquisite  idyll  of  'after  long  grief  and  pain;' 
You  kissed  me,  and  bade  me  tany,  and  not  talk  of  that  *  horrid  sea,' 
For  your  father  would  let  us  marry,  and  you  hated  all  men  but  me. 
Your  cheeks  were  pale  as  you  ended,  the  tears  in  your  eyes  shone  bright; 
And  you  looked  so  tall  and  splendid,  with  your  tresses  as  black  as  night, 
That  you  snared  me,  like  some  sleek  leopard,  and  I  swore  not  to  doubt  yoa 

more, 
As  the  victim  of  Troy's  fair  shepherd  may  have  trusted  in  days  of  yoie. 
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When  Helen  was  all '  the  fiBtshioii,'  and  Greek  gallants  came  to  woo ; 

For  mine  was  no  pnny  passion,  and,  O,  I  did  think  you  true ! 

Was  it  worth  your  while  to  do  so,  when  your  love  gave  up  the  ghost, 

For  the  sake  of  a  Paris  trousseau  and  some  lines  in  the  Morning  Post  ? 

Could  I  fancy  your  fsdth  was  sterile,  or  fleeting  as  summer  snow, 

When  I  got  you  that  hox  for  Fenl  two  years  and  a  half  ago  1 

The  lady  you  seemed  so  fearful  to  her  husband  would  prove  untrue, 

And  you  pressed  my  arm  with  a  tearful '  I  couldn't  do  that ;  could  you  V 

As  you  stood  by  St.  George's  altar,  mid  the  family  jewels'  blaze. 

Did  the  vow  on  your  false  lips  falter  when  you  thought  of  the  dear  old 

days, 
Or  the  nights  when  we  played  backgammon  in  the  drawing-room's  calm 

recess. 
When  you  bartered  the  gold  of  Mammon  for  the  sake  of  a  mate  at  chess  ? 
Did  you  dream  of  a  dotard's  guineas  what  time,  in  the  soft  spring  mom, 
We  ambled  through  Melton  Spinneys  to  the  sound  of  the  huntsman's 

horn? 
But  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  marriage.     I  hope  that  you'll  look  my  way 
With  a  queenly  bow,  from  your  carriage,  when  we  meet  in  the  Park  next 

May. 
Till  then,  O,  the  cheery  chases  where  you  were  my  last  year's  pride. 
Can  I  bear  them — the  kind  old  faces — and  the  shouts  by  the  glad  hillside? 
Stay !  A  black  thought  makes  me  shiver,  as  I  mind  me,  with  bated  breath, 
Of  that  queer  sunk  fence  by  the  river,  the  leap  that  to  take  were  death : 
If  they  found  me  there,  calmly  sleeping,  on  the  bleak  turf  bare  and  brown. 
No — the  mother — ^and  life's  worth  keeping — and  a  man  can  live  luck  down ! 
ril  be  o£f  to  my  Scotch  connections  by  the  foam  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
And  make  love  to  the  line  complexions  and  red-gold  hair  of  the  Korth. 
Perchance  with  a  worthier  mate  you  wiU  be  happy  enough ;  and  I — 
Well,  Fm  soriy  I  can't  quite  hate  you ;  good-bye,  my  dear,  good-bye ! 

Ha     B.     P* 
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No.  II.  Characteristics. 

In  whatever  mood  the  Old  Year  1878  went  out  of  life  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  he  made  a  sturdy  fight  for  it  in  Gloacestershire. 
There  the  tragic  time  of  his  role  ended  as  became  a  tragedy,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  his  monarchy  the  skies  rained  and  hailed  and  the 
wind  blew  furiously.  The  Severn  had  flowed  over  its  valley,  and 
the  sulky  lake  on  either  side  the  highway  was  stung  every  now  and 
then  into  a  shivering  frenzy  by  the  hail  and  wind.  Beneath  the 
tempest  the  rich  waving  lands  looked  sterile,  and  here  and  there 
the  soaked  and  chilly  binds  came  plashing  down  the  road,  and, 
butting  at  the  storm  with  rounded  shoulders,  gave  the  landscape  the 
right  touch  of  human  discomfort.  The  fast  mare,  a  tall  dun-coloured 
raw-boned  beast,  her  driver's  pride,  slashed  through  the  hail  with 
many  disapproving  nods  and  head-shakings,  and  an  hour's  journey 
brought  us  from  the  county  town  to  Snigg's  End,  the  Mecca  of 
that  day's  miserable  pilgrimage.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  one  little 
gleam  of  sunshine  would  have  beautified  the  undulating  fallows  and 
bleak  orchards  which  lined  our  way ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  believe 
that  Snigg's  End  could  have  looked  anything  but  comfortless  even  in 
the  heyday  of  a  country  summer.  Whatever  graces  the  mind  asso- 
ciates with  an  English  village,  Snigg's  End  is  in  want  of,  or  might 
be  supposed  to  be  in  want  of,  if  it  were  not  for  the  feu^t  that  it  is  in 
itself  a  wilful  and  intentional  protest  against  them.  It  is  just  as 
picturesque  as  a  barrack-square.  All  its  houses  are  built  upon  one 
pattern,  and  that  pattern  is  as  ugly  as  any  the  architect's  ingenuity 
ever  yet  devised.  They  are  carefully  separated,  like  the  various 
buildings  in  a  gunpowder  manufactory.  Snigg's  End,  indeed,  held 
explosives  once  upon  a  time,  and  its  moral  likeness  is  at  this 
hour  an  extinct  volcano.  Not  one  man  in  twenty  knows  anything 
about  it ;  but  its  name  was  noised  abroad  in  the  land  some  years 
ago,  when  Feargus  O'Connor  carried  the  National  Land  Act,  and 
old  Chartists  were  hot  for  it,  and  the  squires  made  their  eternal 
proclamation  that  by  it  and  through  it  the  country  would  go  to  the 
dogs.  It  seemed  strange  to  find  this  monument  to  the  impetuous 
Irish  member  still  extant  in  the  heart  of  quiet  Gloucestershire.  The 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  at  Snigg's  End  is  almost 
forgotten ;  the  fiery  hearts  that  flamed  over  it  are  cold  for  the  most 
part;  and  an  enterprise  passionately  conceived,  and  borne  to  its 
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dose  on  a  flood-tide  of  enthusiasm,  has  stayed  where  the  tide  leftit, 
stranded,  and  now  decays  there  slowly. 

The  mral  people  still  regard  the  settlement  with  some  suspicion, 
as  being  ^  a  Communist  sort  of  place.*  Whilst  the  driver  arranged 
for  the  temporary  bestowal  of  the  dun-coloured  mare,  I  made 
inqmries  in  the  tavern  kitchen,  and  received  information  of  the 
existence  of  a  patriarch  named  Bowyer,  who  had  been  amongst  the 
first  to  join  the  settlement,  and  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  original 
batch  still  living  there.  Ten  minutes'  walking  took  me  to  his  gate. 
His  cottage,  like  the  rest,  stood  apart  in  its  own  plot  of  ground. 
The  Uttle  farm  had  a  well-cultivated  look,  but  the  small  dilapida- 
tions of  the  dwelling-house  were  unrepaired,  and  it  would  not  seem 
firom  the  aspect  of  things  that  the  patriarchal  Bowyer  was  much 
better  off  than  an  ordinary  labourer.  His  wife  opened  the  door, 
and  confronted  me  with  a  placid  and  bowed  humility.  It  seems 
ahnost  like  a  breach  of  confidence  to  set  her  picture  in  a  public 
gallery,  but  she  will  not  know  of  it.  There  is  often  a  beauty,  bom 
of  the  patient  bearing  of  small  cares,  in  the  faces  of  English  peasant 
women,  a  beauty  of  so  refined  and  dignified  a  type,  that  it  claims 
something  more  than  liking  even  from  a  stranger.  The  old  lessons 
about  the  respect  due  to  constituted  authorities  have  impressed  this 
beauty  with  humility,  the  privations  of  life  have  purified  it  into 
the  dignity  of  asceticism,  and  the  tranquillity  of  old  age  has  lent  it 
the  mildest  calm.  There  is  a  well-known  and  powerful  etching  of 
Mr.  Herkomer's  which  might  almost  pass  for  this  old  woman's 
portrait,  though  it  has  not  all  the  subdued  and  patient  charm  I  have 
tried  to  indicate.  She  was  very  deaf,  but  I  made  her  understand 
that  I  desired  to  see  her  husband.  She  called  him,  and  Rural 
Badicalism  came  out  of  the  kitchen  and  received  me,  and  bade  me 
enter.  The  bed  on  which  the  old  couple  lay  had  been  taken  into  the 
kitchen  for  warmth,  this  bitter  weather.  The  old  woman  sat  upon 
the  foot  of  it,  and  the  old  man,  who  kept  his  hat  on,  as  a  protesta- 
tion of  his  manhood  I  suppose,  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  fireside 
facing  me.  Every  wrinkle  in  his  face,  and  there  were  many,  was  a 
sort  of  shorthand  sign  of  protest.  His  underlids  were  pendulous  and 
swoDen,  and  his  mouth  was  drawn  downwards  at  the  comers,  until 
the  wrinkles  set  his  lips  in  a  deep-cut  parenthesis.  This  old  war- 
horse — one  of  Feargus  O'Connor's  original  stud — rose  at  the  noise 
of  the  trumpet,  and  curveted  around  me  with  rusty  limbs.  He  was 
very  proud,  poor  old  fellow,  to  be  appealed  to,  and  glad  to  have  some- 
body,who  would  look  once  more  at  his  tattered  panoply  of  plati- 
tude. 'What  we  wanted  to  do,*  he  said,  'was  this.  We  wanted 
t*  establish  the  dignity  o'  man'ud.  One  man's  as  good  as  another  in 
the  sight  o'  God  as  made  us  all.  We  couldn't  all  be  rich.  The  Lord 
had  settled  that  for  us.     The  possession  o'  riches  by  the  few  goes 
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agen  the  commonwealth.  We  couldn't  all  be  rich,  but  we  could  all 
be  free ;  an'  we  might  have  been  brothers,  all  on  us.  I  didn't  want 
to  serve  nobody,  an'  I  didn't  particular  want  nobody  to  serve  me. 
I  says,  ''  Let  every  tub  stand  on  his  own  bottom,"  an'  let  eveiy  man 
be  a  man,  an'  fend  for  hisself.  The  ground  it  brings  farth  abundance, 
every  seed  after  his  kind ;  the  world's  good  to  us ;  an'  it's  only  men 
as  is  crool  t'  each  other,  an'  forgets  the  dignity  o'  man'ud.'  *  Yety 
true,  indeed,'  I  answered ;  but  would  he  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
what  he  knew  about  the  foundation  and  working  of  the  settlement? 
Of  course  I  put  this  gently.  Tes,  he  said;  he'd  do  that  glad 
an'  willin'.  *  What  we  wanted  to  do  was  this.  We  wanted  t'  estab- 
lish the  dignity  o'  man'ud.'  A  beautiful  object,  I  ventured  to  say; 
and  how  did  they  propose  to  effect  it  ?  *  Well,'  he  answered,  after 
a  little  interval  of  thought,  from  which  I  augured  favourable  things, 
'  the  possession  o'  riches  by  the  few  goes  agen  the  commonwealth.' 
I  had  a  travelling-flask  and  tobacco  with  me,  and  seeing  that  the 
settlement  patriarch  was  likely  to  make  a  lengthy  business  of  his 
narrative  I  invited  him  to  smoke  and  to  drink  a  glass  of  whisky. 
*  No,*  he  said ;  '  I  haven't  touched  ayther  of  'em  for  thirty  years.' 
Was  the  settlement  conducted  on  the  total-abstinence  principle? 
'  No,'  he  replied ;  ^  but  there's  very  little  drinkin'  done ;'  and  then 
he  went  back  to  his  dignity  of  manhood,  and  his  riches  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  Seeing  that  patience  was  the  only  way  with  him,  I 
intrenched  myself  behind  a  pipe,  and  allowed  myself  to  be  pelted 
with  political  principles.  When  he  had  satisfied  his  own  longings 
in  that  way,  he  told  me  how  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  went 
with  O'Connor  to  present  a  petition  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the 
National  Land  Act,  and  how  against  all  conceivable  objections  the 
leader's  plan  was  at  last  carried  into  efifect.  His  narrative  was 
neither  picturesque  nor  clear,  and  though  he  had  spent  more  than 
the  third  part  of  a  century  in  fighting  for  a  principle,  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  had  any  but  a  very  blind  notion  as  to  what  that  principle 
was.  But  when  at  last  he  left  the  domain  of  theoretic  history,  and 
came  to  his  own  every-day  experiences,  he  could  be  intelligible 
enough.  To  his  mind  the  settlement  was  a  failure,  and  it  had  failed 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  those  reasons  was  that  enough  help 
was  not  given  to  incoming  tenants  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  the 
first  year  or  two ;  and  the  next  was  that  there  was  no  principle  of 
cooperation  in  the  plan,  and  no  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  people. 
I  gathered  incidentally  the  fact  that  the  patriarch  had  fallen  away 
from  his  own  theory  of  '  the  dignity  of  manhood,'  and  had  taken  to 
the  employment  of  labour.  He  protested  that  he  had  paid  more  for 
that  labour  than  the  harvest  produced  by  it  was  worth.  ^  I,'  said  he, 
'was  worth  three  hundred  pound  when  I  came  'ere,  and  I  ain't  worth 
nothing  now.     I've  throwed  away  my  substance  on  experiments,' 
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emphaslBing  the  personal  pronoun  with  true  rural  egotism.  The 
adyantages  which  had  of  old  belonged  to  the  settlement  were  mostly 
lost.  '  There's  a  lahjer  a-managin'  on  it  now/  said  patriarchid 
Bowyer,  '  an'  though  I  ain't  got  nothin'  agen  him,  things  ain't  what 
they  was.'  The  dim  mind  of  the  old  Radical  and  his  dim  heart 
had  one  ray  of  light,  which  it  was  good  to  see  gleam  out  in  his  eyes 
and  speech.  It  was  the  light  he  had  caught  from  his  lodestar  of 
personal  liberty.  *  I've  throwed  away  my  substance  on  this  experi- 
ment, an'  it  ain't  succeeded  along  o'  me  at  all ;  but  it  have  got  one 
a'yantage,  an'  that  is,  sir,  as  it  leaves  a  man  free,  an'  don't  let 
nobody  call  hisself  a  man's  master.  Nobody  can  come  an'  bullyrag 
me,  an'  I  can't  go  an'  bullyrag  nobody.'  He  had  two  acres  of  land, 
and  paid  for  that  and  his  house  a  sum  of  6Z.  16^.  yearly.  An 
ordinary  agricultural  labourer's  annual  rent  was  about  4/.  in  those 
parts,  or  Al,  10a.,  and  for  this  he  would  get  no  land  and  an  inferior 
dwelling-house.  Ugly  as  the  tenements  at  Snigg's  End  undoubtedly 
are,  they  are  better  to  live  in  than  the  picturesque  cottages  of  the 
county,  nnder  the  thatched  roofs  whereof  small  comfort  dwells. 
'  Make  us  cooperatiye,  and  we  shall  do ;  but  two  acres  o'  land  can't 
fill  a  man's  hands  all  the  year  round.  It  gives  him  more  than  he 
can  do  at  one  time,  and  nothing  at  all  at  another.'  So  the  patri- 
archal Bottler  spoke,  and  in  those  sentences  revealed  the  whole 
trouble.  '  I've  thought  it  out,'  he  added,  passing  his  hand  down 
his  face  with  a  melancholy  look  and  gesture ;  '  I've  thought  it  out 
hard,  when  I  covXd  think,  and  I've  come  to  this  belief.  There's  no 
chance  for  a  Commune.  Folk  is  too  hard  like,  and  everybody 
wants  to  get  on  hisself,  an'  they  don't  care  about  the  dignity  o' 
man'ud.' 

Other  settlers  than  he  had  solved  the  problem  in  a  more  satis- 
factory way.  Many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  glovers.  They 
work  at  home,  and  pretty  generally  take  their  own  time  about  their 
work,  and  can  so  fill  up  their  spare  hours  on  their  little  allotments, 
setting  the  glove-making  aside  for  harvesting  and  other  busy 
seasons,  and  returning  to  their  trade  at  times  when  agricultural 
work  is  slack.  Perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  have 
been  secured  for  this  experiment,  and  each  tenant  holds  an  average 
of  about  two  acres.  The  legalised  constitution  of  the  settlement 
secures  each  householder  in  the  colony  a  vote,  a  privilege  which  is 
less  highly  valued  than  might  be  supposed.  But  a  holding  has 
never  been  known  to  be  long  vacant,  and  the  privileges  of  Snigg's 
End  are  seized  eagerly  by  the  better  class  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  especially  by  those  who  have  wives  and  daughters  skilled  in  the 
art  of  glove-making.  I  tried  to  get  some  idea  of  the  general  poli- 
tical leanings  of  the  place,  but  failed.  The  Tories  declared  it  Tory, 
and  the  Radicals  declared  it  Radical ;  but  this  at  least  was  made 
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clear :  that  the  old  half-Chartist  protest  it  was  originally  meant  to 
forward  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  Snigg*8  End  and  its 
people,  like  many  other  people  and  places,  had  fallen  from  or  grown 
beyond  their  original  intent.  The  colony  has  no  joint  political  aim 
in  these  days,  whatever  it  had  in  the  past.  An  extinct  volcano,  its 
bed  is  peopled  by  a  quiet  and  indnstrions  peasantry,  a  little  more 
favonrably  situated  than  their  neighbours,  a  little  more  comfortably 
housed  and  fed.  It  is  perhaps  the  least  picturesque  of  all  English 
villages,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  prosperous. 

If  any  man  would  know  the  people  he  must  go  to  them.     Con- 
jecturing  that   New- Year's- eve  might  be  a  sort  of  publio-house 
festival,  I  turned  into  a  beershop  in  Gloucester  on  my  return  that 
night,  and  sitting  in  the  general  room  listened  to  the  talk,  and 
by  and  by  ventured  to  join  in  it.     There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  men 
present,  and  amongst  them  were  two  travellers,  a  bargee  and  a 
navigator.     Not  another  there  had  ever  seen  the  confines  of  the 
county,  and  they  sat  and  stared  and  listened  whilst  the  bargee  and 
the  navigator  talked  of  foreign  places  like  Birmingham  and  Truro. 
The  mention  of  this  latter  place  arrested  the  landlord,  who  came  in 
with  a  mu^  of  beer  at  the  order  of  a  large-mouthed  youth,  who  was 
remarkable  to  me  for  the  slenderest  shins  and  the  largest  boots  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  conjunction  anywhere.     '  It  was  you,' 
said  the  landlord,  addressing  the  navigator  (who  was  not  a  sea- 
fjEkring  person,  but  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  railway  system), — '  it 
was  you  as  drove  me  out  o*  Cornwall.'     'Ah,'  said  the  navigator, 
'  and  how  do  you  make  that  out,  mate  ?'     '  Well,'  said  the  land- 
lord, slowly  answering,  '  I  ain't  the  only  one  as  you  drove  out.  You 
helped  to  make  a  railroad  down  there ;  didn't  you  ?'     The  navvy 
nodded  his  head  ponderously,  as  though  it  had  been  as  heavy  as  an 
anvil.      '  The   railroad   drove  a  many.'     '  Oy,'   said  the   large- 
mouthed  youth,  '  um  allays  do.'     At  this  point  I  struck  in,  and 
questioned,  '  How  ?'     '  It  don't  be  hard,'  said  the  navvy,  whose 
speech  proclaimed  him  of  the  west,  '  to  tell  y'  'ow.     I  do  mind 
right  enough,  when  the  rail  did  a  be  comin'  doon  b'  Exeter,  least- 
ways 'tween  theer  an'  coast  like,  you  ud  see  the  cawlifloor  a  blowin' 
ahl  doon  Une  as  big's  beehives,  an'  as  yaller's  guineas,  an'  as 
heavy's  lead.     I  do  be  jiggered — now  I  tell  ee — if  some  on  'em 
dain't  be  as  heavy's  two  stone,  an'  no  word  of  a  lie  about  it.  '  Two 
stone  weight  they  wahs,  and  you  could  buy  'em  for  twopence  apiece. 
.  An'  soon'sever  the  line  did  be  finished  they  did  begin  for  to  rise  in 
price  like,'  an'  folk  didn't  be  able  for  to  buy  'em  not  for  a  shellin'. 
'Em  ahl  went  up  to  Common  Gyarden  Market,  an'  th'  'igh  folk — 
Lard  bless  ee,  they  didn't  never  see  cawUfloor  Hke  them  afore — 
they   ud  give  annythin'  for  they  great  big  out-theer  beehives  o' 
fruit  like.     An'  'twahs  the  same  wi'  butter,  an'  all  along  the  coast 
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'twas  the  same  o'  fish.  Why/  said  the  navvy,  wanning  with  his 
theme,  ''tain*t  beyond  mj^  mind  to  remember  when  yon  could 
a  bought  pilchard  at  three  pound  a  penny,  an'  conger-eel  at  a  farthing 
a  pound.  An' — Lard  bless  ee ! — mack'ril !  why,  you  could  a  got  it 
for  the  say  so !  I  tell  ee,  when  I  were  a  young  un,  I  do  ha'  run 
beside  a  cyart,  and  just  chucked  up  a  sixpence ;  an'  the  man  as  did 
drive  he  ud  throw  out  mack'ril  as  hard  as  he  did  know  how  to 
chock  'em  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  an'  when  I  were  tired  o'  follerin' 
of  un,  theer'd  be  mayhap  a  dozen  as  I  udn't  think  it  wuth  my  while 
to  get  out  o'  way  fur.  You  see  they  was  allays  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry 
like  to  get  inland,  acause  as  the  first  as  did  get  theer  he  did  get  the 
trade  like,  so  to  speak.  An*  now,  sir — you  take  my  wurd  for  un 
— seven  shellin'  don't  be  what  one  shellin'  did  be  doon  theer,  when 
I  did  be  a  lahd !'  And  did  he  think,  I  asked,  that  that  kind  of 
difference  was  generally  made  by  the  construction  of  a  railway. 
He  answered,  *  The  differ  for  country  folk  do  be  allays  reglar  nigh- 
on  a'most  amizin'.'  Before  I  had  well  asked  my  question  I  had 
understood  him,  but  for  a  moment  I  was  puzzled,  and,  begging  his 
pardon  for  not  understanding  him,  asked  him  to  repeat  himself. 
This  query  of  mine  was  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  produced  the  one 
gem  of  west-country  dialect  I  have,  as  yet,  in  my  collection.  The 
boy,  with  the  mug  of  beer  before  him,  laughed  until  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  seemed  to  touch  the  lobes  of  his  ears.  He  threw  the 
thin  shins  and  the  big  boots  into  the  air  in  an  ecstasy  of  humorous 
enjoyment ;  and  when  the  passion  of  his  joy  subsided,  he  turned 
upon  the  navvy  and  said,  '  Law  bless  ee,  mate,  it  doan't  be  no  sart 
o'  use  to  talk  to  the  gen'l'man  that  w'y.  Usses  country  upgrans 
do  reddle  un  reg'lar.'  Then  in  a  paroxysm  of  comic  delight  he 
described  vague  circles  with  the  thin  shins  and  the  enormous  boots, 
and  laughed  until  the  comers  of  his  mouth  were  lost  at  the  back  of 
his  head.  '  Usses  country  upgrans  reddles  un,'  he  repeated ;  and  I 
pondered  over  him,  until  at  last  light  came.  *  Upgrans'  resolved 
itself  into  '  epigrams,'  and  '  reddles'  became  '  puzzles.'  The  old 
verb  to  riddle  in  the  sense  to  puzzle  retained  its  quaint  life  still,  but 
how  the  large-mouthed  boy  got  hold  of  '  epigrams'  I  am  not  philo- 
logist enough  to  say. 

The  house  in  which  we  sat  was  a  beershop  simply,  and  had  no 
Ucense  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  navigator,  however,  sent 
out  for  gin,  and  drank  that  uninviting  beverage  hot,  in  extraordinary 
quantities,  until  it  began  to  tell  upon  him,  when  he  told  me  that  it 
had  weighed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  instrumental  like,  as  a  man 
ought  say,  in  damaging  of  his  fellow-creatures  by  making  railroads. 
The  landlord  and  the  bargee  coincided  in  this  belief,  and  I  left  all 
three  declaring  against  the  railroad  system  as  a  device  of  the  rich  to 
fob  the  poor.     The  labouring  man  is  not  a  logician^  and  he  is  fre- 
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qaently  a  very  unreasonable  creatnre ;  but  he  can  feel  and  see.  He 
finds  cause  for  feud  where  those  above  him  could  imagine  none,  and 
sometimes  real  cause.  The  strong  hand  of  the  world  seems  always 
against  him;  and  even  Geordie  Stephenson's  ghost  beckons  him 
inexorably  from  home. 

Even  the  labourer,  however,  has  his  final  participation  in  the 
triumphs  of  science.  There  is  a  toiler  in  the  fields  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  whom  I  met  at  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  and  who  has  a  complete  set  of  false  teeth  with  gold 
attachments. 

Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset  are  reckoned  the  poorest  of  Eng- 
lish counties ;  but  Gloucester  deserves  at  least  to  rank  after  them. 
The  distress  of  last  winter  was  not  confined  to  the  great  towns. 
It  made  itself  felt  in  the  rural  districts  ;  and  the  records  of  the  local 
boards  of  guardians  in  the  county  displayed  a  large  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  shifting  and  resident  paupers.  Private  charity  supple- 
mented the  relief  given  by  *  the  Board' — often  niggardly  and  in- 
sufficient. But  wherever  there  is  distress  one  man  at  least  will  be 
found  ready  to  proclaim  it  a  sham,  and  to  declare  that  the  country 
generally  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  I  found  that 
impenetrable  and  heartless  blockhead  in  South  Wales,  when  but  for 
the  splendid  charity  of  the  vicar  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  hundreds  must 
inevitably  have  starved  to  death  during  the  great  strike ;  and  he  told 
me  then  that  the  distress  was  simulated*  I  met  him  in  Northern 
Roumeha  in  the  year  1877,  when  every  second  village  was  a  smoking 
wreck,  and  the  long  lines  of  houseless  refugees  toiled  starving  south- 
ward on  every  road  in  that  wide  province ;  and  he  told  me  then  that 
the  distress  was  really  very  much  exaggerated.  When  I  met  him 
in  the  shadow  of  Gloucester's  mean  cathedral  I  was  not  surprised. 
'  There's  no  distress  yer,'  he  said,  in  the  dogmatic  manner  common 
to  him.  '  Why,  look  at  this :  Councillor  Byatt,  in  Gloucester  city 
yer,  he  goes  and  buys  sixty  pound  weight  of  first-class  scraps  an'  nigh 
onto  a  hundredweight  of  first-class  bones,  an'  he  bUes  'em  down  in 
his  very  own  biler,  an'  he  offers  soup,  grattis,  to  the  poor.  Well, 
what's  the  consequence  ?  Thickens  the  soup  he  does  with  the  best 
vegetables,  and  what's  the  consequence  ?  Why,  he  ofiers  'em  soup, 
reglar  first-class  soup,  with  three  inches  of  fat  on  the  top  of  it;  and 
two  women  comes  and  gets  their  share,  and  throws  it  away,  because 
it  ain't  good  enough  for  'em.  And  I'll  tell  you  what,  nothin'  ain't 
good  enough  for  'em.  They're  a  discontented,  whining,  miserable, 
thenkless  lot.'  In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  gentleman  ought  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  poor.  '  That's 
what  I  am,*  he  answered;  '  and  when  they're  in  firont  of  me  they 
know  what  they  have  to  expect.'  Anxious  to  test  the  opinion  of 
this  optimist  in  commerce  and  pessimist  in  human  nature,  I  sought 
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oat  some  of  those  who  had  received  the  generous  councillor's  gratuity. 
In  Worcester-street  I  lighted  on  a  family  whose  home  looked  almost 
as  bleak  as  the  wintry  fields  outside  the  city.  The  hearth  was 
fireless  in  that  terrible  weather,  and  the  house  was  bare.  I  was 
told  that  the  soup  was  worth  all  the  parish  relief  put  together. 
'  Us  do  get  it  hot,  sir/  said  the  man  ;  '  an'  there  do  a  be  a  bit  o' 
comfort  in  summat  warm.'  Were  the  times  very  hard  ?  I  asked. 
'  They  do  a  be  deadly  bad,  sir,  that  a  be.'  He  was  a  carter,  and  had 
only  within  the  last  half-year  exchanged  farm  work  for  the  town. 
But  the  weather  had  stopped  all  building  operations  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  His  wife  had  been  ill,  and  the  household  things  had  had 
to  go.  When  I  asked  if  he  had  heard  of  anybody  throwing  soup 
away  he  stared  in  wide-eyed  amazement.  '  Us  doan't  get  it  s'often 
as  ns  do  find  anny  cahl  for  to  throw  it  away,  sir.'  In  the  next 
house  I  called  at  I  witnessed  the  preparation  of  dinner.  Some 
bread  had  been  begged  by  one  member  of  the  family,  and  another 
had  a  fragment  of  newspaper  with  perhaps  half  a  pound  of  dripping 
in  it.  The  dripping  was  stirred  in  boiling  water,  with  a  little  salt ; 
the  bread  was  then  broken  into  that  thin  mess,  and  dinner  was 
ready.  I  came  away  thinking  that  if  these  people  had  wantonly 
wasted  the  sonp,  they  might  at  least  have  saved  the  guardian's 
boasted  '  three  inches  of  fat  on  the  top  of  it.' 

The  distress  of  the  whole  county  had  accumulated  with  the 
growth  of  the  year.  Once  upon  a  time  a  good  harvest  might  mean 
immediate  plenty  and  contentment  for  the  rural  population.  That 
is  not  BO  now  for  obvious  reasons ;  and  the  harvest  of  1878  made  no 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Gloucestershire,  like  Kent, 
has  its  hop-fields  and  orchards;  but  neither  hopping  nor  fruit- 
gathering  supply  the  people  of  the  former  county  with  any  festival 
or  with  any  appreciable  addition  to  their  yearly  earnings.  When 
the  fruit  was  ripening  last  year  I  met  in  the  Gloucestershire  lanes 
many  a  little  troop  of  men  and  women  bound  on  foot  for  Kent  or 
Sussex.  I  asked  the  question  which  naturally  presented  itself: 
Why  travel  so  far  to  do  the  very  work  which  would  want  doing  here 
by  the  time  the  journey's  end  was  reached  ?  I  was  soon  enlightened. 
A  man  could  scarce  fill  his  belly  in  Gloster,  whilst  he  could  live 
well  and  save  three  or  four  pounds  by  the  harvesting  in  the  south- 
eastern counties.  In  the  rich  west  men  starve  and  stay — for  these 
wanderers  were  of  the  floating  population  ;  from  the  south-eastern 
comities,  surely  little  richer,  flourishing  workers  emigrate.  There  is 
not  so  great  a  difference  in  the  market-value  of  the  produce  of  the 
two  districts  as  in  the  wage  paid  to  the  labourer,  yet  the  farmers  of 
Gloacestershire  complain  as  loudly  as  the  farmers  of  Kent.  Therein 
lies  a  problem  of  political  economy  as  yet  unriddled. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  feud  of  the  former  against  the  landlord 
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perpetually  smoulders.  I  met  a  texiant-farmer  to  whom  I  decline  to 
give  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  who  seemed  to  me  to  go  to  the 
roots  of  two  or  three  growths  which  prodace  very  unhappy  fruit  and 
flower.  'We/  he  said,  meaning  the  tenant-farmers,  'do  com- 
pulsory injustice  to  the  labourers,  because  the  landlords  do  injustice 
to  us.  Their  injustice  is  partly  the  outcome  of  a  sunrival.  Before 
the  days  of  high  farming  it  was  necessary  for  the  landlord  to  insert 
certain  clauses  in  his  lease  for  the  preservation  of  his  land.  One  of 
those  clauses  is  to  the  e£fect  that  no  straw  shall  be  sold  off  the  land, 
except  by  the  n^  of  the  landlord ;  and  another  is  that  no  roots  shaU 
be  grown  except  for  the  use  of  the  farm  itself,  unless  by  permission. 
Nothing  drains  land  of  its  productive  qualities  like  the  growth  of 
roots ;  and  the  other  provision  was  intended  to  preserve  the  straw, 
tirst  for  farm  use  and  then  for  manure.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
spend  more  in  artificial  manure  than  I  do  in  rent,  and  the  old  straw 
manure  is  no  longer  necessary.  Yet  I  am  compelled  at  a  great 
annual  loss  to  hold  it.  I  don't  want  it,  because  according  to  the 
rules  of  modem  farming  it  isn't  efficient.  All  my  straw  goes  to 
waste,  and  my  landlord's  agent  won't  hear  of  my  selling  a  truss  of 
it.  Now,  you  see,  what  I  ask  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  free- 
trade  and  long  lease.  The  landlord's  contention  is,  that  with  free- 
trade  I  may  exhaust  his  land.  My  contention  is,  that  if  I  have  a 
long  lease  I  should  be  an  idiot  if  I  exhausted  the  land,  because 
I  should  be  picking  my  own  pocket.  But  there's  another  reason 
why  he  won't  give  me  a  long  lease,  apart  from  that  nonsensical 
theory.  The  possession  of  landed  estate  has  always  conferred  a  sort 
of  dignity,  and  I  suppose  it  always  will.  For  years  and  years  past 
the  numbers  of  the  newly  rich  have  been  increasing,  and  these 
people  make  haste  to  own  land.  If  they  can't  own  it,  the  next  dig- 
nified thing  is  to  rent  it,  and  live  on  it  in  good  style,  and  mix  with 
the  county  people,  who  very  often  wouldn't  look  at  'em  in  London. 
Now  these  people,  who  mi^e  money  in  other  ways,  don't  want  to 
farm  at  a  profit.  They're  quite  willing  to  farm  at  a  loss,  and 
as  often  as  not  they  don't  want  to  farm  at  all.  But  they  will  have 
land,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  it;  and  so  land  gets  to  have  a 
fictitious  value.  The  farmer  suffers  by  the  increase  of  rent,  and  the 
labourer  suffers  with  the  farmer.  To  come  back  to  what  I  wanted 
to  say :  if  a  landlord  is  asked  nowadays  to  grant  a  long  lease,  he 
says  to  himself,  ''  No.  Land's  increasing  in  value  every  year."  So 
it  is  to  him,  but  not  to  the  farmer,  nor  the  labourer,  nor  the  general 
public.  Land  has  only  one  value,  and  that  you  measure  by  the 
standard  of  its  producing  powers.'  Later  on  he  said,  '  Ideas  pretty 
generally  descend  in  the  social  scale,  and  very  rarely  rise.  If  yon 
want  to  know  what  the  labourers  will  think  of  the  farmers  in 
six  years'  time,  discover  what  the  landlords  think  now.     In  about 
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that  time  the  ideas  of  the  landowners  will  have  filtered  down.  Jnst 
now  the  farmers  are  talked  of  by  the  labourers  as  they  used  to  be 
talked  of  by  the  landlords  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  doctrine 
was  with  the  higher  class,  as  it  is  now  with  the  lower,  that  we 
were  all  getting  too  educated  and  refined  and  aesthetic  and  all  that. 
There  was  never  yet  under  the  sun  a  class  without  its  grievances. 
I  dare  bet  that  popes  and  emperors,  who  are  scarcely  as  numerous 
as  fanners  and  farm-labourers,  have  their  troubles  if  they  only  saw 
their  way  to  ventilate  'em.  The  class  that  talks  most  is  most 
listened  to.  The  aristocrats  have  had  their  say,  and  the  plebs  have 
had  theirs;  but  we  middlemen  have  talked  too  little.  If  Dick 
Carter's  boy  is  to  learn  to  write,  I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me  why 
my  lad  shouldn't  learn  Greek.  He  won't  be  any  more  in  front 
of  me  than  Dick  Garter's  boy  will  be  in  front  of  Dick  Carter. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  farmer's  growing  refinements. 
He  only  keeps  pace  with  the  squire  and  the  labourer.  We're  all 
growing  refined  together,  and  all  getting  larger  ideas,  and  we're  all 
suffering  for  our  growth.  I  had  growing  pains  when  I  was  a  lad, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I'm  any  the  worse  for  'em  now.  The 
oonntiy  at  large  is  suffering  from  growing  pains.  Let  her  suffer, 
and  let  her  grow — and  let  you  and  me  go  to  my  place,  and  have  a 
game  at  chess  and  as  good  a  glass  of  claret  as  you'll  find  in  the 
comity.* 

When  a  man  sets  an  argument  of  that  kind  before  yoUi  it 
is  not  easy  to  disagree  vdth  hkn. 
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No.  I.  A  Lesson  at  thb  Consekvatoibe. 

In  a  short  time  we  shall  have  among  ns  the  finest  tronpe  of  actors 
in  the  world :  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  will  pay  its  second  visit  to 
London.  The  company  will  play  at  the  Gaiety,  following  a  varied 
programme  that  will  include  most  of  the  finest  pieces  of  the  reper- 
toire, from  the  time  of  Moliere  to  our  own  day.  Now  or  never, 
then,  is  the  time  for  our  home-keeping  youth  to  render  some  account 
to  themselves  of  French  histrionic  art.  They  will  see  '  startling 
e£fects'  of  an  order  sosdewhat  novel  to  our  stage ;  and  this  may 
stimulate  their  curiosity  as  to  causes.  On  this  last  subject  our  off- 
hand theory  that  the  French  are  bom  actors  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
It  lacks  fulness,  not  to  say  finish ;  for  the  truth  is,  if  the  French  are 
bom  actors  they  are  also  very  carefully  made.  No  one  can  have  a 
conception  of  the  thoroughness  of  this  last  part  of  the  process  who 
has  not  seen  something  of  the  Conservatoire,  that  great  university 
of  the  scenic  arts,  supported  by  the  State,  and  with  the  most 
eminent  actors  and  musicians  for  its  almost  honorary  professors. 
This,  and  not  the  system  of  subsidies  to  the  theatre,  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  stage.  The  Conservatoire 
catches  the  young  colt  of  genius  wild,  and  puts  him  through  his 
paces ;  it  stands  him  in  stead  of  the  flight  from  home,  *  the  pro- 
vinces,' and  the  scant  drilling  in  the  goose-step  of  tragedy  in  Mr. 
Yincent  Crummles's  awkward  squad,  which  with  us  constitute  an 
apprenticeship  for  the  lad  that  '  would  be  an  actor.'  He  goes 
there  on  easy  conditions  of  entry,  precisely  as  he  would  go  to  the 
Ecole  de  Droit  for  the  Bai*,  or  to  the  seminary  for  the  Church. 
If  he  meant  to  be  a  doctor,  of  course  he  would  walk  the  hospitals ; 
meaning  to  be  an  actor,  he  walks  the  Conservatoire.  The  pro- 
fessional system  in  use  is  the  one  common  to  the  teaching  of  all 
the  arts  in  France.  Men  in  the  maturity  of  their  eminence 
feel  that  they  owe  part  of  their  time  to  the  youngsters ;  and  so 
Gerome  loses  some  of  the  most  precious  hours  of  daylight  eveiy 
week  to  go  down  to  the  Be^ux  Arts  and  coach  raw  hands  in  the 
elements  of  painting ;  and  Got,  after  playing  till  midnight,  robs 
himself  of  his  rest  next  moming  to  take  his  class  of  boys  and  girls 
at  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  belong  to  the  class.     We  must  get 
down  to  the  Faubourg  by  ten  in  the  moming  sharp.     The  great 
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courtyard  to  which  we  are  first  admitted  is  as  plain  and  bare  as 
a  barrack.  It  looks  like  business — that  is  all  you  can  say  for 
it.  The  waiting-room  is  the  perfection  of  this  kind  of  simplicity, 
and  beside  it  most  barns  would  be  considered  highly  ornamental 
stroctnres — a  deal  bench  running  round  a  wall,  and  voila  tout  for 
the  amount  of  furniture  and  fittings.  This  is  the  waiting-room  for 
'  men  ;*  the  one  for  '  women'  is  in  another  part  of  the  premises. 
The  system  of  a  separation  of  the  sexes  in  everything  not  strictly 
pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  class  is  rigidly  adhered  to  at  the  Gon- 
seryatoire.  Most  of  the  feminine  pupils  are  unmarried  girls  ;  and 
French  notions  on  the  necessity  of  their  isolation  are  peculiarly 
strict.  There  are  two  or  three  young  fellows  in  the  room.  One 
with  a  fiddle-case  under  his  arm  is  waiting  for  the  meeting  of  a 
mndc  class ;  another,  who  carries  nothing  but  his  own  head,  only 
that  yery  proudly,  is  of  course  a  great  tenor  of  the  future;  a 
third,  in  a  frayed  Inverness  wrapper,  and  with  long  hair  that  would 
be  the  better  for  the  shears,  is  one  of  our  men.  Soon  others  join 
him,  and  at  the  stroke  of  ten  they  see  a  quiet-looking  gentleman  of 
about  fifty,  with  a  rather  prominent  nose,  walking  across  the  court- 
yard ;  and  they  troop  out  at  his  heels.  This  is  Got,  perhaps  the 
very  greatest  living  player  in  the  world.  He  is  simply  dressed,  and 
thoroughly  non-professional  in  appearance.  He  does  not  look  like 
an  actor,  only  like  a  human  being.  His  little  train  of  followers 
has  been  swelled  by  a  contingent  from  the  women's  waiting-room, 
and,  some  fifteen  strong  in  all,  they  mount  a  staircase  to  his  class- 
room. This  is  just  as  business-like  in  aspect  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
place ;  and  it  would  be  as  bare  but  for  a  curious  arrangement  of 
deal  posts  at  one  end,  which  constitutes  a  rough  representation 
of  the  wings  and  other  openings  of  the  stage.  The  auditorium  is 
represented  by  two  rows  of  benches,  one  row  for  the  young  women 
of  the  class,  the  other  for  the  men.  Got  takes  his  place  in  the 
open  space  between  them,  and  faces  the  stage.  His  pupils,  to 
judge  by  their  appearance,  are  of  different  social  positions.  Some 
may  be  the  sons  and  daughters  of  small  tradesmen ;  one  or  two 
clearly  belong  to  the  class  from  which  the  large  tradesmen  ^are 
gkd  to  take  their  orders.  There  are  more  girls  than  boys ;  and 
most  of  the  girls  are  chaperoned  by  women  of  mature  age,  rela- 
tives, or  servants,  who  bring  their  knitting,  and  seem  to  think  of 
nothing  else  all  through  the  lesson.  Some  of  the  youths  are  not, 
to  the  outward  eye,  very  promising  stuff  for  the  stage.  There  is 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  short  and,  what  is  worse,  narrow,  who  seems  to 
want  a  coarse  of  the  dumb-bells,  more  even  than  a  course  of 
declamation.  His  companion  has  a  phiz  like  a  gothic  mask; 
which,  however,  may  make  his  fortune  if  he  means  to  be  a  comic 
actor.     Another  is  more  fortunate  both  in  face  and  presence  ;  and 
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very  little  paint,  and  still  less  padding,  would  make  him  a  model 
hero  of  tragedy. 

The  system  of  teaching  is  simple.  The  students  individually 
have  to  get  up  passages  from  the  great  classic  dramatists  for  recita- 
tion on  the  class-days.  Each  class-day  two  or  three  are  called  on 
in  turn,  as  many  more  standing  by  with  the  book  to  give  them  the 
reply,  while  Got,  as  coach,  watches  every  gesture,  expression,  and 
intonation  of  the  reciter.  Those  who  have  not  a  task  of  declama- 
tion for  the  day  profit  by  his  strictures  on  those  who  have. 

His  first  call  is  for  the  weedy  youth,  who,  nothing  loth,  mounts 
the  two  or  three  steps  that  lead  to  the  raised  stage,  and  vrith- 
out  a  moment's  hesitation  plunges  into  a  monologue  in  resonant 
verse.  It  is  yery  good,  at  least  until  Got  begins  to  show  that 
it  is  rather  bad.  The  lines  are  delivered  without  a  single  slip 
of  memory,  and  each  finely-rounded  word  drops,  a  shapely  pearl  of 
elocution,  from  the  mouth.  That  is  why  it  seems  so  very  good ; 
it  reminds  one  of  the  style  of  the  actors  of  the  Fran9ais,  at  whose 
feet,  or,  if  not,  over  whose  heads,  in  the  gallery,  ike  youth,  no 
doubt,  has  so  often  sat.  But  it  reminds  one  of  them  too  much ; 
and  that  is  why  it  is  rather  bad.  It  is  an  imitation  of  a  manner, 
not  of  the  true  invigorating  principle  of  a  style — Nature  at  two 
removes  instead  of  one;  yesterday's  ragout,  fresh  and  savoury, 
warmed  up,  and  tasting  of  the  dish  and  the  fire.  Got,  however, 
does  not  condemn :  he  only  tells  the  stripling  that  his  delivery  is 
all  right,  regarding  the  passage  as  an  assemblage  of  words,  but 
that  he  has  now  to  consider  it  as  an  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  to 
penetrate  to  its  deepest  significance  as  an  expression  of  the  workings 
of  the  mind.  *  Soyez  le  persannage,  or,  at  least,  put  yourself  in  his 
place.'  Nor  is  this  said  in  a  preachy  fiEishion,  but  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  the  French  manner.  As  often  as  not  Got  has  acted  his 
directions,  not  given  them  didactically;  still  more  often  he  has 
cast  them  in  a  tone  of  light  banter  which  puts  the  class  in  good- 
humour,  and  makes  even  the  victim  take  kindly  to  his  vrigging. 
*  Who  are  you  ?'  *  A  general,  monsieur.'  *  Very  well ;  look  like 
one ;  never  let  your  men  catch  you  standing  like  that ;  they  would 
mutiny  in  a  moment — ah,  no,  no,  no,  no  !  I  want  that  last  pass- 
age over  again.  Voyons ;  you  are  telling  a  lie  ;  tell  it  properly, 
please ;  remember  that  lying  nearly  always  exaggerates  the  accent 
of  truth.'  (Aside,  luckily  for  us.)  '  C'est  (ja !  very  well  hed. 
What  are  you  doing  with  your  hands  ?  Keep  them  quiet ;  they  are 
of  no  use  to  you  just  now.  Once  more,  please ;  I  want  all  the 
music  of  these  lines ;  remember  they  are  the  best  French  verse ; 
but  be  sure  you  don't  sing.  Not  badly  done.  Thank  you.  Sup- 
pose we  take  the  Misanthrope  next.' 

Then  two  of  the  girls  step  forth  to  give  us  that  wonderful  scene 
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in  which  Arsinoe  and  GSlimene  stand  face  to  face  and  eye  to  eye, 
and,  with  all  the  flowing  forms  of  courtesy,  deal  death-stabs  to  each 
other's  vanity  and  pride.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  as  I  hear  it,  in  the 
Tigorons  verse  of  Moliere ;  bat  the  prose  of  the  only  translation  at 
hand  will,  perhaps,  be  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  The 
girls  lose  something,  of  course,  in  tenue  through  not  being  dressed 
for  their  parts ;  yet,  this  notwithstanding,  they  take  their  places  for 
battle  with  a  certain  precision  of  manner  which  is  in  itself  a  gallant 
show.  But  pretty  as  it  is  as  a  scene  for  two,  it  is  largely  improved 
in  every  way  by  regarding  it  as  a  scene  for  three,  with  Oot  for  the 
extra  personage.  So  witnessed,  with  the  rather  timid  pupils  on  the 
stage,  and  this  master  of  the  art  in  front  of  them,  it  has  unique 
elements  of  the  theatrical  picturesque,  and  it  runs  somewhat  in  this 
way: 

Arsinoe  {the  pmde^  enteinng).  I  come,  madam,  to  prove  my 
friendship  by  giving  you  a  piece  of  advice  which  closely  concerns 
your  honour.  I  was  yesterday  visiting  some  virtuous  and  upright 
friends  of  mine,  when  the  conversation  turned,  madam,  upon  you. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  your  conduct  was  far  from  being  approved  of. 
That  crowd  of  people  whose  visits  you  encourage,  your  gallantry, 
and  the  rumours  to  which  it  gives  rise,  found  censors  more 
numerous  than  should  be,  and  more  severe  than  I  could  have 
wished. 

Got  (interrupting).  You  look  too  spiteful,  and  you  are  not  half 
spiteful  enough.  Say  the  words  that  are  meant  to  hurt  her  most 
in  your  pleasantest  way.    Put  in  your  pins  with  a  smile. 

Arsinoe  (continuing).  You  can  easily  imagine  what  part  I  took. 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  defend  you.  I  vindicated  your  conduct  on 
the  plea  of  your  good  intentions,  and  made  myself  answerable  for 
the  honesty  of  your  heart. 

Oot,  Not  quite  right.  From  your  tone  one  might  almost  fancy 
she  meant  it.  Remember  what  I  just  now  said  about  lying ;  and 
it  is  just  the  same  of  perfidy.  Perfidy  exaggerates  the  air  of  good- 
ness as  lying  exaggerates  the  air  of  truth.  You  are  not  acting  a 
real  sentiment,  only  a  simulated  one. 

Arsinoe  (meekly),    Oui,  monsieur.     (Continuing)  Not  that  I 
think  for  one  moment  there  has  been  any  serious  ofience.     Heaven 
preserve  me  from  such  a  thought !     But  people  too  easily  trust  the  . 
appearances  of  guilt ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  lead  a  blame- 
less life  if  we  neglect  these  appearances. 

Got,  Ah,  there  she  is  her  real  self — a  prude  !  But  if  you  don*t 
mind  we  shall  miss  the  discovery.     Let  me  have  that  again. 

Now  it  is  the  turn  of  Celim^ne,  a  tall  girl,  in  a  blue  frock  well 
looped  up  at  the  skirts,  as  though  she  has  had  a  long  walk  to  her 
morning  lesson. 
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Celimene,  Madam,  I  have  to  thank  yon  veiy  mnch;  and  such 
advice  lays  me  under  great  obligations. 

Got  to  Arsinoe,  Listen  to  her,  mademoiselle ;  listen  to  eveiy 
word. 

Celiniene  (continuing).  Far.  from  taking  it  unkindly,  I  am  only 
too  anxious  at  once  to  prove  my  gratitude.  In  a  certain  house 
where  I  was  visiting  the  other  day,  I  met  with  people  of  the  most 
striking  merit ;  and  they,  speakhig  of  the  duties  of  a  person  who 
leads  a  virtuous  life,  turned  the  conversation,  madam,  upon  yon. 
Your  prudishness  and  the  vehemence  of  your  zeal  were  by  no  means 
quoted  as  a  good  example.  That  affectation  of  a  grave  demeanour ; 
your  everlasting  speeches  on  discretion  and  honour ;  your  simperiDg 
and  your  outcries  at  the  shadow  of  any  impropriety  which  an  inno- 
cent though  ambiguous  word  may  present ;  the  high  esteem  in 
which  you  hold  yourself,  and  the  looks  of  pity  you  cast  upon  others ; 
your  frequent  lectures  and  your  sharp  censures  on  things  which  are 
harmless  and  pure; — all  this,  madam,  if  I  may  speak  the  plain 
truth,  was  blamed  by  common  accord.  '  What  signify,'  said  they, 
'  that  modest  mien  and  that  grave  manner,  which  are  belied  by  all 
the  rest?  Slie  is  most  exact  at  her  prayers,  but  she  beats  her 
servants  and  pays  them  no  wages.  She  makes  the  greatest  display 
of  fervour  in  all  places  of  worship,  but  she  paints — ' 

Got.  That's  the  hardest  slap  in  the  face  of  the  whole  speech. 
Take  care  to  let  her  feel  it. 

Arsinoe.  Whatever  we  may  be  exposed  to  when  we  admonish 
another,  I  was  not  prepared,  madam,  for  such  a  retort  as  this ;  and 
I  can  see  by  the  bitterness  of  your  words  that  my  sincere  advice 
has  hurt  your  feelings. 

Celimhie.  Madam,  my  belief  is  that  we  may  praise  or  blame 
everything  ;  and  that  everything  is  right  according  to  age  and  taste. 
There  is  a  time  for  gallantry  and  a  time  for  prudery.  We  may 
adopt  the  latter  out  of  policy,  when  the  glorious  freshness  of  onr 
youth  has  left  us ;  it  covers  much  vexatious  neglect.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  but  that  I  shall  follow  your  example  some  day. 

Got.  Very  well  done,  especially  '  the  glorious  freshness  of  our 
youth.'     All  the  point  is  there. 

The  next  scene  called  is  from  the  Amphitryon,  and  here,  as  the 
verse,  which  is  nearly  everything,  loses  absolutely  everything  in  a 
prose  translation,  I  must  give  my  few  extracts  from  it  in  the  original. 
The  girl  who  recites  the  part  of  Alcmene  is  of  a  beauty  characteris- 
tically French,  and  yet  rare  enough  in  the  country — dark  liquid 
eyes  and  an  expression  of  tender  melancholy,  a  bom  queen  of  that 
medium  tragedy  which  hits  the  taste  of  the  day.  This  girl  has  a 
look  of  breed  ;  and  one  would  like  to  inquire  into  her  history  if  one 
had  the  vestige  of  a  right.    Her  chest  is  rather  narrow :  she  seems 
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to  want  physical  strength.  The  Jnpiter — it  is  the  third  scene  of 
the  first  act — being  the  shapely  young  fellow  already  alluded  to,  is  no 
bftd  match  for  her  in  point  of  appearance.  He  begins  by  imploring 
Alcmene  to  dismiss  the  torchbearers. 

Jupiter.  Defendez,  chere  Alcmene,  anx  flambeaux  d'approcher. 
Us  m'ofBrent  des  plaisirs  en  m'offirant  votre  vue, 
Mais  ils  pourraient  ici  decouvrir  ma  venue ; 
Qn'il  est  a  propos  de  cacher. 

(Polished  to  a  fault ;  quite  a  god  a  la  mode  de  Louis  XIV). 

Got  to  Alcmene.  You  are  still  in  the  full  glare  of  the  torchlight, 
mademoiselle.     You  have  forgotten  to  send  the  attendants  away. 

She  wayes  her  hand. 

Got.  Not  quite  so  yigorously:  the  slightest  sign  from  ypu  is 
a  command  for  them. 

Jupiter.  Mon  amour,  que  genaient  tons  ces  soins  eclatans 
Ou  me  tenait  lie  la  gloire  de  nos  armes, 
Anx  dcYoirs  de  ma  charge  a  vole  les  instans 
Qa*il  vient  de  donner  a  vos  charmes. 

Got.  Come  forward,  both  of  you,  or  you  will  be  overheard. 
There  must  be  a  slight  advance  towards  the  footlights,  to  give  the 
audience  the  hint  of  a  private  scene. 

Presently  it  is  the  girl's  turn  ;  and  in  a  deep  rich  voice,  almost 
enough  of  itself  to  make  her  fortune  on  the  stage,  she  begins  : 

Alcmene.  Je  prends,  Amphitryon,  grande  part  a  la  gloire 
Qae  repandent  sur  vous  vos  illustres  exploits ; 

£t  I'eclat  de  votre  victoire 
Sait  toucher  de  mon  cceur  les  sensibles  endroits : 

Mais,  quand  je  vois  que  cet  honneur  fatal 
Eloigne  de  moi  ce  que  j'aime, 
Je  ne  puis  m'empScher,  dans  ma  tendresse  extreme, 

Be  lui  vouloir  un  pen  de  mal, 
£t  d'opposer  mes  vobux  a  cet  ordre  supreme 

Qui  des  Thebains  vous  fait  le  general. 

Got's  chief  concern  for  the  moment  evidently  is  to  have  her 
remember  that  she  is  reciting  very  fine  French  verse ;  so  he  beats 
the  measure  for  her  with  his  forefinger,  exactly  as  if  he  were  lead- 
ing an  orchestra.  *  Very  good,  mademoiselle,  very  good ;  don't 
foiget  it  is  pure  music  ;'  and  thus  encouraged,  she  moves  on  with 
raperb  elan,  until  her  voice  ends  in  a  kind  of  sob  for  sheer  want  of 
breath. 

Got.  Ah,  I  was  afiraid  of  that.  You  are  hardly  strong  enough 
br  it.  But  you  may  be  if  you  manage  yourself.  Stand  straight. 
Fill  your  chest  well  before  you  begin  to  speak.     Now  then  : 

Alcmene.  Et  de  quelque  laurier  qu'on  couronne  un  vainqueur, 
Quelque  part  que  Ton  ait  a  cet  honneur  supreme — 
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Got.  Oently,  gently ;  you  are  galldpiag.  Think  of  the  measure. 
Never  go  faster  than  yonr  verse. 

Alcrriene,  Yant-il  ce  qa'il  en  coiite  anx  tendresses  d*an  cceor 
Qni  pent,  a  tont  moment,  trembler  ponr  ce  qu'il  aime  9 

Got,  Now,  Jupiter. 

Jupiter's  part  in  the  dialogue  is  very  satisfactory,  save  towards 
the  end  of  it,  where  certain  woodenness  of  bearing  common  to  both 
lovers  seems  altogether  out  of  harmony  with  the  ardour  of  their 
sentiments. 

Got  {mockingly).  Would  you  mind  putting  your  arm  round  her 
waist? 

Jupiter.  Mademoiselle  is  not  exactly  holding  herself  in  a  con- 
venient position. 

Got.  Ah,  you  want  to  have  things  prepared  for  you,  I  see. 

And  the  lesson  ends  in  a  general  laugh  of  good-humour.  This 
is  how  they  train  actors  in  France. 

•^  ALB. 


SPRING. 


0  STiB  of  life !  brown-edging  silent  trees. 

Heavy  with  winter  sleep !  I  feel  you  pass ; 
I  hear  along  the  frosted,  burned-up  grass 
The  garments  of  the  spring ;  across  the  leas 

1  watch  the  stirring  of  the  half-dazed  bees ; 

I  see  a  little  lighting  through  the  mass 

Of  dried  brown  heath,  and  yet  I  know,  alas, 
'Tis  very  little  that  one  really  sees ! 
I  wonder  much  if  spring  can  touch  the  dead. 

The  stir  and  murmur  in  the  earth's  vast  breast 
Surely  must  reach  the  silent  peaceful  bed. 

Where  lie  in  ranks  the  weary  taking  rest. 
And  yet  methinks,  when  all  is  done  and  said. 

The  dead  who  feel  no  spring  have  much  the  best ! 

J.  s.  p. 
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The  answer  to  the  question,  'What  is  justice  ?'  casually  asked  one 
fine  sommer  day  in  Athens,  more  than  twenty  centuries  ago,  was 
found  to  involve  a  discussion  which,  in  its  published  shape,  occupies 
some  five  hundred  pages  of  closely-printed  Greek.  When,  in  the 
later  ages  of  human  history,  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  has  been  the 
Church  and  its  true  notes,  long  miles  of  library-shelves  have  been 
scarcely  sufficient  to  contain  the  books  written  by  way  of  reply. 
Society  is  a  term  which  might  certainly  be  thought  to  include  not  only 
these  two  speculations,  but  many  others  equally  comprehensive  and 
momentous.  To  give  a  true  and  adequate  account  of  its  genesis,  it 
would  be  necessary,  if  one  were  to  proceed  upon  strictly  historic  and 
philosophic  principles,  to  survey  the  gradual  progress  of  the  human 
race  in  aU  parts  of  the  world  towards  civilisation.  Having  neatly 
collected  and  collated  facts  which  would  themselves  furnish  the 
labour  of  years,  one  would  proceed  to  examine  the  principles  of 
progress  that  they  were  found  to  embody.  Here  it  would  be 
necessary  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  gradual  rise  of  man 
towards  the  higher  levels  of  existence  and  the  arts  and  amenities  of 
poUte  being,  as  explained  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  and  Sir  H.  S. 
Maine ;  and  a  suggestive  contrast  could  be  drawn  between  the  firrt 
chorus  in  the  Dream  of  Gerontitis  and  the  opening  chapters  in 
Ancient  Law,  Meanwhile  we  should  but  be  on  the  threshold  of 
the  topic ;  the  sands  of  time  would  be  slipping  rapidly  away,  and 
our  treatise  on  society  from  the  aboriginal  epoch  downwards  would 
scarcely  have  arrived  at  the  preliminary  stages  reached  by  Mr.  Buckle 
in  his  narrative  of  civilisation  in  England. 

Fortunately  the  investigation  now  proposed  lies  within  much 
narrower  limits.  The  world  means  to  each  one  of  us  that  small 
section  of  the  universe  with  which  we  happen  to  be  personally 
acquainted,  and  public  opinion  generally  is  identical  with  the 
approval  or  censure  of  those  with  whom  we  are  immediately  brought 
into  contact.  But  '  society,'  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  employed  by  the  prophets  and  priests  of  the  Mayfair  mys- 
teries and  the  Belgravia  ritual,  means  something  very  different 
firom  the  regulated  intercourse  of  civilised  life.  The  term  may  be 
lightly  employed  by  profane  lips ;  but  the  duly  initiated  know  better 
than  to  be  deceived  by  such  sacrilegious  levity.  They  look  closely, 
and  they  fail  to  discover  in  the  heedless  speaker  any  of  the  true 
'  notes*  of  membership  of  the  genuine  cultus.     So  far  from  '  society* 
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admitting  to  the  quod  semper ^  quod  vhique,  quod  ah  omnibus  test, 
snch  catholicity  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  its  essential  spirit.  The 
wheat  and  the  "tares  are  permitted  to  grow  up  together ;  bat  the 
elect  know  well  the  difference  between  them.  The  real  question  is 
not  only  whether  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson  occasionally  receive 
cards  for  Lady  Tomnoddy's  reception ;  whether  they  can  repeat  in 
a  mechanical  unintelligent  way  the  last  shibboleth  of  fashion; 
whether  they  are  thoroughly  up  to  the  newest  scandal  in  high  life. 
All  this  may  they  be  able  to  do,  and  yet  not  belong  to  the  number  of 
the  faithful  who  are  chosen.  They  may  obtain  the  entree  of  great 
drawing-rooms  as  the  reward  of  services  offered  in  a  purely  merce- 
nary spirit.  They  may  have  mastered  the  latest  slang,  with  the  aid 
of  a  novel  which  a  queen  of  '  society'  may  condescend  to  produce  ; 
or  they  may  be  able  to  talk  about '  society's'  inmost  doings  with  the 
help  of  the  gossip  paragraphs  in  one  of  society's  journals.  Never- 
theless, they  will  only  be  Levites  outside  the  gate.  They  bear  the 
mark  of  the  pariah  on  their  foreheads.  They  may  howl  with 
anguish  or  gnash  their  teeth  with  jealousy,  till  the  air  is  hideous 
with  their  wailing;  but  the  St.  Peter  who  holds  the  key  to  this 
mystical  world  will  never  open  the  charmed  portal. 

In  such  a  matter  as  this  the  metaphors  of  religion  are  inevitable. 
The  self-constituted  hierophants  of '  society'  deliver  a  gospel  the  con- 
ception of  which  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  most  rigidly  exclusive 
school  of  theological  thought.  It  is  the  severest  doctrine  of  Calvinism 
applied  to  the  butterflies  of  the  drawing-room.  You  may  have  this 
world's  goods  in  sufficient  abundance  to  purchase  one  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth ;  you  may  have  fame,  popularity ;  you  may  have  been 
bom  to  honour,  or  had  honours,  titular  and  territorial,  thrust  upon 
you ;  you  may  be  a  statesman,  and  have  contributed  to  the  history 
of  your  country,  or  a  great  soldier,  sailor,  painter,  poet,  or  historian. 
That  is  all  very  well;  but  the  question  ia,  Are  you  in  *  society'?  and, 
more  important,  next.  Are  you  of  it  ?  Are  your  calling  and  election 
sure  ?  Are  you  quite  clear  that  you  are  preordained  to  be  one  of 
that  inner  circle  of  votaries  who  chant  the  praises  of  Mammon  eter- 
nally, and  who  know  to  a  nicety  all  the  humours  and  nuances  of 
the  idol  ?  It  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that  you  are  occasion- 
ally bidden  to  this  feasts  of  the  great ;  that  you  find  yourself  hob- 
nobbing with  a  peer  of  the  realm  at  the  club ;  that  you  are  modestly 
conscious  of  a  respectable  pedigree,  an  unstained  name,  and,  it  may 
be,  a  modicum  of  meritorious  achievement.  Friend,  boast  not  thy* 
self.  The  hero  of  the  world  may  be  less  than  a  cipher  in  *  society.' 
Even  as  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  the  workhouse  pauper  vrill  often  be 
preferred  to  the  most  magnificent  of  nobles,  so  in  '  society' — which, 
compared  with  heaven,  is  a  free  and  open  institution — Lord  Yerisopht 
will  be  master  of  the  situation,  and  Chatham  himself  may  be  nowhere. 
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By  what  consideration  or  principle  is  promotion  to  this  sublime 
sphere  regulated,  or  can  it  be  said  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed 
principles  or  ascertainable  considerations  at  all  ?  One  cannot  eyen 
say  that  many  are  called.  One  is  taken  and  another  left,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  why  the  selection  has  been  made. 
You  find  yourself  seated  at  the  table  of  a  noble  host  between 
two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  bright,  clever,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  politics,  a  traveller,  a  scholar,  a  wit. 
On  the  other  hand  is  a  dull  heavy  youth,  with  a  flabby  face  and 
watery  eyes,  no  ideas,  and  an  incipient  moustache.  You  have  but 
little  to  say  to  him,  and  you  listen  with  much  delight  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  talk  of  your  more  attractive  companion,  who  bears,  per- 
haps, a  name  which  he  has  done  not  a  little  to  distinguish.  A  few 
days  afterwards  yoa  meet  your  Mentor,  who  knows  by  heart  every 
name  which  is  inscribed  in  society's  book  of  life.  Thinking,  per- 
haps, with  excusable  vanity,  to  show  him  that  you  too  have  your 
fine  friends,  you  mention  casually  that  you  met  the  great  traveller, 
or  humorist,  or  orator,  in  society  the  other  day.  That  word, 
employed  in  such  a  context,  is  quite  enough.  Mentor  is  shocked, 
scandalised..  When  he  has  recovered  himself,  he  will  begin  mildly, 
bnt  earnestly,  to  chide  you.  Who  are  you,  he  wiU  suggest,  that  you 
should  talk  of  approaching  the  holy  of  holies,  and  supping  off 
chicken  and  champagne  under  the  shadow  of  the  altar  ?  What  is 
society  to  you,  or  you  to  society  ?  How  can  you  have  even  a  faint 
conception  of  what  society  is  ?  And  a  lecture,  furnished  with  copious 
demonstrations,  is  read  to  you  on  the  spot. 

The  first  thing  is  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  your  host  himself 
is,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  a  publican  and  a  sinner.  He  might 
indeed,  it  will  be  admitted,  have  already  attained  to  the  beatific 
vision ;  bnt  he  neglected  his  chance,  or  he  voluntarily  rebelled  against 
its  inevitable  laws.  Did  he  run  away  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  or 
calonmiate  his  friend,  or  swindle  his  creditors,  or  fail  to  escape 
detection  when  he  was  giving. an  unusual  license  to  his  power  of 
imaginative  statement  ?  That  is  not  the  question.  Society  cares 
for  none  of  these  things.  His  unpardonable  sin  was  that  he 
showed  himself  generally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  traditions  and 
prejudices  of  society.  That  he  gave  it  offence  by  his  scepticism 
as  to  the  chivalrous  virtues  of  the  Turk,  or  that  he  did  not  perform 
in  the  dirawing-room  a  perfumed  and  artistically  subdued  version  of 
the  heroics  of  the  music-hall.  Then,  as  regards  the  guests,  the 
gentleman  who  edified  and  interested  you  so  keenly  may  be  all 
that  you  say,  and  is  doubtless  a  good  fellow  in  his  way;  but  as 
to  his  being  in  society,  the  idea  is  absurd.  It  is  very  different 
with  the  sawny  youth  whom  you  ignored,  and  who  seemed  to 
you  to  resemble,  as  to  his  countenance,    nothing  more  than  a 
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cod's  head.  He,  indeed,  is  in  and  of  society.  There  is  no 
mulberry  mark  on  his  right  hand.  He  is  not  identified  by  any 
medal  conspicaotiBly  displayed  aboat  his  person.  But  Society  claims 
him  as  her  own.  He  is  one  of  the  elect.  He  knows  by  a  happy 
intnition  what  society  will  think  and  say  and  do  in  any  ^ven  case. 
He  knows  who  will  be  present  at  any  one  of  society's  gatherings. 
He  strolls  into  society  like  one  who  is  to  the  manner  bom,  and  he 
takes  his  place  in  its  ranks  as  naturally  as  Mr.  Sankey  will,  in 
due  course,  find  a  place  in  the  celestial  choir. 

Now  the  account  which  has  just  been  given  cannot  be  called  a 
caricature  of  the  prevailing  cant,  as  it  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of 

*  society's'  own  organ,  and  heard  from  the  lips  whose  language  is 
vulgarity  distilled  in  syllables.  But  let  us  look  a  little  deeper, 
extend  our  vision  beyond  the  circumscribed  limits  of  Vanity  Fair, 
and  see  what  the  real  facts  of  the  social  situation  are.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  possible  that  it  will  surprise  those  who  themselves  con- 
stitute the  select  tribunal  which  pronounces  upon  the  eligibility  of 
the  daimants  to  society,  to  be  told  that  the  world  over  which 
they  preside  is  of  the  nature  of  a  very  close  borough.  They 
will  have  imagined  that  what  is  usually  called  '  society',  includes  an 
extensive  tract  of  territory  peopled  by  a  variety  of  races.  They 
may  be  conscious  that  there  exist  among  these  varying  grades  of 
dignity.  They  know  that  those  who  occupy  the  loftier  places  in 
the  scale  of  dignity  expect  and  insist  that  the  claims  due  to  them 
on  the  score  of  social  precedence  shall  be  rigidly  paid — not  less 
emphatically  than  a  solicitor  insists  on  payment  of  his  bill  of  costs. 
They  are  aware  that  even  within  the  august  area  of  the  peerage 
there  are  as  many  shades  of  distinction  and  modes  of  social  rivalry 
as  amongst  the  untitled  world  of  commoners.  Their  own  verdict 
upon  *  society'  would  be  that  it  is  in. the  present  day  of  a  somewhat 

*  mixed'  character ;  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  organised  on  demo- 
cratic principles ;  that  achievement  is  quite  as  often  a  vaUd  claim  to 
social  recognition  as  illustrious  ancesti^ ;  and  that  the  place  which 
was  once  occupied  by  the  principle  of  birth  is  now  to  a  great  extent 
filled  by  that  of  wealth.  If  they  lamented  anything,  it  would  not 
be  its  comprehensiveness,  but  its  tendencies  to  become  a  pure  plu- 
tocracy. They  would  see,  and  see  rightly,  in  the  new  alliances 
which  the  rulers  of  society  have  contracted  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
a  fresh  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  something  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  an  aristocratic  caste;  and  they  would  admit  most 
unreservedly  that  society  generally  can  only  be  maintained  upon  an 
aristocratic  basis  when  the  classes  which  are  above  attract  to  them- 
Etelvea  the  new-comers  from  below. 

But  this  is  not  the  view  that  society's  high-priests  are  pleased 
to    adopts     They   cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  professional 
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classes.     They  cannot  fail   to   obserre   that  lawyers,  physicians, 
merchants — gentlemen,  for  the  matter  of  that,  who  are  actually  in 
trade — artists,  and  authors,  are  not  removed  from  the  possibilities 
and  privileges  of  social  life.      Still  they  are  not  in  society,  or  at 
least  not  of  it.     They  do  not  give  the  colour  of  their  own  opinions 
or  views  of  life  to  the  entire  mass.     It  is  '  society'  which  leavens 
them,  not   they  who  influence   society.     It  is  the  drones  who, 
according  to  this  view,  are  the  true  monarchs  of  the  hive.     It  is  the 
indolent,  the  idle,  the  un-idea'd  who  give  their  laws  to  the  busy 
workers  and  the  active  brains.^   Professor  Huxley  is  a  good  sort 
of  person  enough ;  but  in   society  Lord  Tomnoddy  is   king,  and 
Professor  Huxley  is  recognised  by  society  as  being  the  small  dust 
beneath  his    lordship's   feet.     When   one  hears  these  doctrines 
serionsly  propounded,   one  is  tempted  to  wonder  where  one  can 
really  be.      One  is  reminded  of  the  ludicrous   scene  that  takes 
place  in  a  drawing-room,  depicted  in  the  laughable  extravaganza 
The  Wedding  March.     *  Who  are  coming  ?'  asks  his  grace  of  the 
duchess  on  the  eve  of  a  reception ;  and  in  reply  a  list  of  famous 
and  ennobled  names  is  mentioned.     '  Infernal  snobs  !'  is  the  com- 
ment of  the  stage-duke  on  the  proprietors  of  the  sounding  titles, 
as  be  crams  his  mouth  with  raspberry-puff.     Not  less  unreal  and 
preposterous    seems    the   world    to  which  we  are   introduced    by 
litterateurs  in  plush,  to  whom  the  greatest  statesman,  philosopher, 
or  lawyer  in  the  land  is  a  mere  nonentity,  unless  he  has  been  diris- 
tened  by  them  as  in  society ;  for  from  this  point  of  view  the  im- 
mensely numerous,    powerful,    prosperous,    and   highly  cultivated 
middle  .class  has  no  locus  standi  in  the  polite  world.     The  wealthy 
merchants,  the  opulent  partners  of  large  business  houses  situated 
within  the  precincts  of  what  is  called  trade,  the  physicians,  bar- 
risters, and  attorneys  with  enormous  businesses,  and  with  incomes 
largely  in  excess  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  State,  whose  days 
are  occupied  with  absorbing  business,  and  whose  evenings  are  fre- 
quently devoted  to    hospitalities  not  more   remarkable  for  their 
generosity  than  for  their  admirable  taste,  whose  wives  and  daughters 
are  the  very  flower  and  perfection  of  English  womanhood  and  girl- 
hood, enriched  with  graces  and  accomplishments  that  their  more 
patrician  sisters  simply  decline  to  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate, — 
all  these  are  exiles  and  outcasts  from  that  charmed  region  the  limit 
of  whose  literature  is  the  Court  Circular  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
silliest  novels  of  the  circulating  library  on  the  other. 

This  theory  is  so  utterly  preposterous  that  its  very  statement 
is  tantamount  to  its  refutation.  Those  who  live  upon  whatever 
precise  social  level,  which  happens  to  be  near  the  scene  of  social 
action,  are  well  aware  that  the  ridiculous  and  contemptible  doctrine 
is  simply  formulated  in  print  because  experience  proves  that  there 
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are  readers,  as  there  are  writers,  of  such  infinite  snobbishness  and 
littleoess  of  mind  that  it  is  a  paying  business  to  propagate  the 
delusion.  The  truth  is  that  society — ^using  the  word  even  in 
its  arbitrarily  limited  and  conTontional  sense — so  far  from  being 
exclusiye,  is  a  most  catholic  and  elastic  organisation.  There 
are,  indeed,  aristocratic  sets  and  coteries  into  which  no  alien  wH 
readily  effect  an  entrance.  The  social  penetralia  of  Whiggism 
are  not  to  be  entered  save  by  those  who  have  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Y/higgism  from  their  cradle.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a 
perpetual  if  qualified  process  of  absolution  and  assimilation  going  on. 
The  great  security  for  the  maintenance  by  our  aristocracy  of  its 
national  position  is  the  minutely  graduated  scale  on  which  it  exists, 
and  for  this  we  are,  perhaps,  mainly  indebted  for  that  very  legislation 
which  is  sometimes  stigmatised  as  essentially  anti-popular — ^the 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail.  The  head  of  a  titled  house  has, 
perhaps,  an  income  and  a  dignity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  some  of 
the  representatives  of  Royalty.  The  cadet  of  the  house  is  probably 
allied  with  the  families  of  the  people.  If  the  ancestral  property 
were  equally  divided  amongst  the  different  sons,  there  might  be  a 
real  danger  lest  we  should  witness  the  gradual  rise  of  a  close  aris- 
tocratic corporation  or  guild.  Thus  it  is  that,  to  take  the  case 
of  the  proudest  of  Whig  or  Tory  nobles,  marriage  has  connected 
some  of  their  relatives  with  houses  the  foundation  of  whose  fortunes 
was  a  successful  venture  in  commerce  or  trade,  and  whose  leading 
members  have  perhaps  since  then  received  recognition  from  the 
State. 

While,  even  in  these  quarters,  the  tendency  of  events  is  to 
qualify  the  rigidly  exclusive  spirit,  poUte  society  at  large  gives 
every  year  additional  proof  of  its  comprehensiveness — in  some 
respects  it  is  too  comprehensive,  too  tolerant.  It  is  not  good  for 
society  that  it  should  be  quite  so  ready  to  forget  and  forgive  offences 
which  make  for  its  disintegration  when  the  offenders  can  plead 
exceptional  rank  in  their  favour.  Again,  those  who  consider  them- 
selves the  natural  and  infallible  leaders  of  this  complex  and  anoma- 
lous structure  would,  perhaps,  be  seriously  annoyed  if  they  knew  in 
how  many  cases  they  welcomed  to  their  arms  adventurers  and 
adventuresses,  who  have  histories,  and  who  have  been  politely 
given  to  understand  that  their  company  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  more  fashionable  and  exclusive  circles  of  continental  Europe. 
Achievement,  distinction,  notoriety,  receive  in  these  days  the 
wannest  of  social  welcomes.  The  man  of  fashion  is  at  a  discount, 
the  man  of  strenuous  action  at  a  premium.  Society  recognises  that 
its  system  requires  to  be  invigorated  with  currents  of  new  blood. 
The  idea  of  a  social  sanctuary,  such  as  that  which  has  been  aheady 
alluded  to,  is  as  much  the  fiction  of  writers  of  the  school  we  have 
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had  occasion  to  mention^  as  the  social  contract  is  of  philosophers. 
Ahnack*s  was  possible  forty  years  ago,  because  there  really  did  exist 
then  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
fashionable  aristocracy  and  those  of  the  newly  consolidated  classes. 
Whatever  difference  there  may  be  at  the  present  time  in  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere  and  her 
sister,  and  in  those  of  the  daughters  of  the  professional  man,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  comparison  will  show  a  heavy  balance 
m  favour  of  the  latter.  The  rise  of  the  middle  classes,  which  has 
resalted  in  the  filling  up  of  social  chasms,  and  which  causes  our 
entire  social  system  to  be  rather  a  series  of  easily  graduated  ascents 
than  a  succession  of  sharp  and  sudden  acclivities,  is  due,  not  merely 
to  the  diffusion  of  money,  but  to  the  cultivation  of  mind.  What- 
ever adds  refinement  and  elegance  to  life  is  here  to  be  found. 
Mnsic-sellers,  manufacturers  of  musical  instruments,  booksellers  of 
all  kinds,  will  tell  you  that  their  trade  would  languish  were  it  not 
for  the  support  of  their  middle-class  patrons,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
much  superficial  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Lady 
Clara  Yere  de  Yere  does  not  go  in  for  accomplishments,  and  the 
chances  afe  that,  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  noble  father's  house, 
it  is  not  she  or  any  one  of  her  order  who  will  amuse  the  company 
after  dinner  with  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  but  that  it  is  the 
governess  who  will  be  specially  called*  in  for  that  occasion  and 
purpose.  It  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  this  which  will  be  witnessed 
in  the  homes  of  those  whom  our  journalistic  Jeameses  affect  to 
regard  as  outcasts  from  the  world  of  fashion.  Knowledge  is  power ; 
80  too  is  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  tastes  and  faculties 
which  are  the  salt  of  polite  existence.  So  far  as  society  means  an 
organisation  of  educated  men  and  women  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  it  is,  as  the  composition  of  its  parties  and  recep- 
tions will  show,  no  longer  a  patrician  stronghold,  but  the  common 
posBession'of  aU  those  whom  aptitude  or  inclination  makes  candidates 
for  membership.  If  by  society  is  meant  something  else — in  other 
words,  a  section  of  existence  whose  atmosphere  is  one  of  frivolity 
and  scandal,  entrance  to  which  is  barred  by  secret  watchwords  and 
Bjmbols — ^the  obvious  remark  is  that,  though  such  a  section  may 
exist,  it  is  no  more  to  be  spoken  of  as  society  than  the  plaudits  of 
a  music-hall  represent  the  convictions  of  the  nation. 
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If  Btatistics  are  to  be  belieyed,  the  World  of  Fiction  bids  fair  to  be- 
come— if  it  be  not  abeadj — as  populous  as  the  world  we  live  in. 
Mr.  Mndie  can  bear  witness  that,  in  England  alone,  its  inhabitants 
multiply  at  the  rate  of  some  two  or  three  *  sets'  daily ;  so  that  if 
we  count  ten  new  persons  to  each  set  (a  moderate  estimate)  we  get 
an  average  increase  of  twenty-five  per  diem.  And  although  tibe 
propagation  of  the  human  species  proceeds  much  more  rapidly,  yet 
there  is  this  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind :  that  whereas  we 
die  almost  as  fast  as  we  are  born,  the  more  fortunate  denizens  of 
the  World  of  Fiction  never,  practically,  die  at  all.  Their  number  at 
the  date  of  this  present  writing  is  precisely  the  aggregate  of  all 
who  have  come  into  fictitious  existence  since  the  earliest  ages. 
Even  those  who  are  represented  by  the  authors  of  their  being  as 
having  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  and  whose  decease  is  pictured  forth 
in  terms  more  or  less  pathetic  or  terrible,  do  not  seem  to  be  any 
the  worse  for  the  experience ;  we  have  but  to  lay  down  the  third 
volume  and  go  back  to  the  first,  and,  presto !  there  is  our  firiend 
again,  looking,  talking,  and  acting  in  just  the  same  natural  and 
unconcerned  manner  as  before.  And  if,  irritated  at  this  flippancy 
on  his  part,  we  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  putting  him,  with 
all  his  associates  and  environment,  behind  the  fire,  we  shall  find 
his  supernatural  vitality  in  no  way  dashed  thereby.  He  has  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  thousand  doppel-gdngers  who  are  not  in  any 
respect  distinguishable  from  our  version  of  him,  as  a  visit  to  the 
nearest  library  mH  prove ;  and  were  we  endowed  with  enei^  enough 
to  repeat  the  murder  of  him  the  number  of  times  requisite  to  make 
it  final,  a  word  from  the  librarian  to  the  publisher  would  render  all 
our  labour  vain.  Repairing  the  morning  after  the  holocaust  to 
gloat  over  his  grave,  we  should  behold  the  legend  '  new  edition' 
placarded  over  the  '  hie  jacet'  we  vn-ote  there  yesterday. 

In  view  of  these  grave  facts,  it  behoves  us  as  a  prudent  and 
sagacious  community  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature,  laws, 
and  characteristics  of  a  people  so  numerous  and  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression)  so  inveterate.  At  a  time  when  universal  sufi&age  is 
clamouring  at  our  gates,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Asia  and 
Africa  is  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism  and  debate,  neither  Con- 
servatives nor  Liberals  can  afford  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
fictitious  constituency.  Whether  we  may  look  forward  to  seeing  a 
member  for  Fiction  returned  to  Parliament  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
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too  confidently  asserted,  though  things  as  strange  have  happened ; 
bat  it  is  beyond  question  that  Fiction  may  exercise  a  perceptible 
inflaence  on  politics;  and  certainly  more  than  one  distinguished 
politician  has  owed  a  part  of  his  celebrity  to  his  proficiency  in  turn- 
ing fiction  to  account.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
asking  our  readers  to  accompany  us  on  a  short  tour  through  this 
remarkable  country,  premising  that  it  may  be  traversed  from  end  to 
end  with  no  physical  exertion  beyond  that  required  to  keep  the 
eyelids  open,  and  little  more  mentid  e£fort  than  is  implied  in  taking 
a  great  deal  for  granted. 

Where  is  the  World  of  Fiction  situated  ?  We  must  confess  our 
inability  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  this  question.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  so  important  a  one  as  might  be  supposed.  In  Aristo- 
phanes we  find  references  to  a  region  called  Guckoo-cloudland,  which 
was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  explored  countries  in  the  fictitious 
planet.  At  all  events,  though  we  are  without  any  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  its  declination,  right  ascension,  orbit,  or  parallax,  we  are 
safe  in  afiirming  that  everybody  knows  how  to  get  there,  and  that 
the  price  of  tickets,  via  Mudie's  Personally  Conducted,  is,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  extent  of  the  districts  traversed,  singularly  reason- 
able. One  of  the  first  things  to  strike  the  observant  traveller  is 
the  impressive  character  of  the  scenery,  and  the  startling  variety 
and  vehemence  of  the  meteorological  phenomena.  In  no  other 
sphere  that  we  are  acquainted  with  will  be  found  skies  more 
iridescent,  clouds  more  castellated,  forests  more  green,  black,  leafy, 
naked,  savage,  or  primeval ;  seas,  mountains,  hayfields,  and  moors 
more  expressive  of  appropriate  emotions ;  granges  more  haunted — 
bat  the  enumeration  is  endless.  In  no  other  climate  do  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  succeed  each  other  so  abruptly ;  nowhere  else  is  it 
a  matter  of  common  experience  to  see  a  thunderstorm  in  a  clear 
sky ;  though  these  and  other  such  mild  prodigies  are  no  more  than 
might  be  expected  of  a  land  whose  days  of  the  week  and  months  of 
the  year  often  occur  quite  arbitrarily,  and  have  even  been  known  to 
reverse  the  sequence  prescribed  in  mortal  almanacs.  But  perhapa 
the  most  enviable  feature  in  these  manifestations  of  Nature  is  the 
sense  of  artistic  propriety  which  they  display  in  harmonising  them- 
selves with  the  mental  and  moral  vagaries  of  the  personages  who 
live  under  them.  So  fine  is  this  sympathy,  that  the  curious  student 
may  often  foretell  the  kind  of  catastrophe  which  is  going  to  befall 
this  or  that  fictitious  acquaintance,  by  simply  noting  the  state  of 
the  weather  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  landscape,  and  vice  versa. 
It  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  some  such  mutual  understanding 
coald  be  established  in  our  own  world ;  at  present  it  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Another  advantage,  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, possessed  over  us  by  these  people,  is  the  happy  ingenuity  they 
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show  in  accomplishing  the  cracial  incidents  of  their  career  in  or  aboat 
the  same  locality.  Let  ns  suppose,  for  example,  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  World  of  Fiction  murders  the  woman  he  has  betrayed  on  the 
borders  of  a  lonely  mountain  tarn.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that 
tarn  will  be  the  witness  of  his  expiation  of  the  crime.  It  is  evident 
that  the  revenges  of  destiny  woald  be  much  more  effective  if  they 
conld  be  induced  to  order  themselves  upon  such  a  picturesque  prin- 
ciple ;  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  hope  that  the  spread  of  culture  may 
yet  effect  so  desirable  an  improvement. 

But  this  reflection  prompts  us  to  investigate  the  scope  and 
nature  of  the  code  of  laws  to  which  the  people  of  Fiction  own  them- 
selves amenable.  We  may  state  at  once  that  we  have  found  therein 
very  little  in  common  with  our  own  enactments,  although  instances 
are  not  wanting  of  more  or  less  successful  parodies  of  some  of  them. 
The  real  law  of  the  land,  however,  upon  conformity  with  which  its 
very  existence  is  conditional,  is  known  as  the  Law  of  Art,  and  is 
far  more  radical  and  despotic  in  its  operation  than  any  that  we  have 
framed.  A  few  illustrations  will  bear  out  our  description.  By  this 
law  the  people  of  Fiction  are  constrained  to  arrange  their  lives  in 
culminations ;  they  must  not  jog  along  evenly  and  monotonously 
from  day  to  day,  but  must  constantly  keep  in  sight  the  crisis  or 
cataclysm  which  is  their  raisbn  d'etre;  and  make  their  apparently 
most  innocent  and  unconscious  words  and  acts  foreshadow  or  open, 
the  way  for  the  impending  doom.  The  more  civilised  among 
them  sometimes  succeed  in  playing  off,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  a 
complete  undress  rehearsal  of  the  serious  drama  to  be  enacted  in 
the  later  ones,  and  this  so  cunningly  as  utterly  to  beguile  the 
unwary.  Indeed,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  coin- 
cidences, and  an  imperturbable  courage  in  applying  it,  is  an  essen- 
tial accomplishment  of  your  genuine  fictitious  character.  He  is 
never  more  at  home  than  when  he  is  doing  something  which  oar 
human  limitations  forbid  us  to  emulate. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  and  other  like  subtleties  tend  to 
produce  a  certain  artificiality  in  those  who  practise  them ;  it  is  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  for  more  than  magical  capacities.  But  they 
are  not  a  people  whom  it  is  possible  to  qualify  with  a  phrase. 
They  are  distinguished  by  traits  alike  bold  in  conception  and  diffi- 
cult of  apprehension.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  bom  full- 
grown,  and  in  possession  of  all  their  abilities.  Many  of  the  princi- 
pal personages,  male  and  female,  are  renowned  for  their  beauty  and 
grace  ;  *  types,'  so  rare  among  us,  are  of  constant  occurrence  with 
them.  Nor  is  an  individual  always  tied  down  to  one  fixed  cast  of 
features  or  scheme  of  character;  we  frequently  find  faces  alter 
materially  in  the  course  of  a  short  acquaintance :  hair  changes 
colour  arbitrarily,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  hairdresser ; 
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eyes  that  were  blue  when  first  they  gazed  into  our  own  anon  are 
blacky  and  then,  recollecting  themselves;  return  to  blue  again ;  while 
persons  who  began  their  career  with  very  pronounced  eccentricities 
of  temper  and  disposition  develop  unexpected  modifications  thereof 
at  critical  junctures,  or  not  seldom  forbear  to  exhibit  any  eccen- 
tricities whatever  during  the  time  that  they  are  before  our  eyes, 
although  we  have  every  reason  to  infer  that  before  we  met  them, 
and  whenever  our  backs  are  turned,  their  peculiarities  become  as 
marked  as  ever.     The  human  eye  seems  to  disconcert  them. 

The  manner  in  which  these  people  make  their  entry  into  the 
world  they  inhabit  is  worthy  of  being  noted.  They  appear,  not 
singly,  but  in  groups,  whose  bond  of  connection  differs  from  ordinary 
human  ties,  and  would  sometimes  seem  to  consist  of  links  no 
stronger  or  more  obligatory  than  can  be  forged  by  an  ordinary  book- 
binder ;  but  etiquette  demands  that  their  union  should  depend  on 
the  curious  interweaving  of  their  several  threads  of  destiny.  Each 
member  of  the  group  is  legally  bound  to  further,  to  the  utmost  of 
bis  abilities,  the  evolution  of  the  common  plot  in  which  they  are 
all  concerned.  This  plot,  by  the  bye,  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
fomided  with  what  we  understand  by  the  term  conspiracy ;  though 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  there  being  a  conspiracy  in  it.  A  plot, 
as  found  in  the  World  of  Fiction,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  counter- 
part in  human  life ;  we  might  describe  it  as  a  sort  of  abstraction, 
existing  for  the  benefit  of  a  mystery  or  comprehensive  conundrum  ; 
it  contains  a  generative  property  to  which  the  circle  of  personages 
whose  business  it  is  to  work  out  the  solution  or  answer  owe  their 
being.  Instances  have  been  known,  however,  of  a  set  of  fictionites 
altogether  destitute  of  a  plot ;  but  such  do  not  commonly  take  a 
bigh  rank  in  fictitious  society.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  many  prosperous  plots  which  have  evolved  themselves  with  the 
merest  noniinal  assistance  from  the  fictionites.  Of  late  years  there 
has  got  to  be  a  certain  family  likeness  between  plots,  and  unhopeful 
prophets  are  foretelling  a  time  when  they  will  all  be  used  up.  But 
these  sagacious  alarmists  probably  fail  to  apprehend  the  distinction 
between  being  used  up  and  used  over,  though  any  French  cook  or 
Hebrew  tailor  could  instruct  them.  Much  familiarity  with  plots 
has,  however,  this  effect,  that  it  preserves  us  from  a  too  painful 
solicitude  as  to  the  final  safety  of  the  good  people  concerned,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  bad  ones.  However  tremendous  the  vicissi- 
tudes, we  are  sure  that  nobody  will  be  seriously  hurt  who  does  not 
deserve  it.  It  is  true  that  the  most  interesting  characters  some- 
times augment  our  tender  feelings  for  them  by  going  through  the 
forms  of  dissolution,  instead  of  marrying  or  inheriting  a  fortune ; 
bat  we  generally  have  an  intuition  of  their  purpose  in  time  to  get 
ourselves  into  a  properly  resigned  frame  of  mind.      Our  grief  at 
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their  loss  is  mitigated  by  the  heroism,  the  pathos,  or  the  artistic 
propriety  of  their  takiog-oif.  Ah,  if  only  some  people  we  know 
would  die  to  slow  music  when  we  have  ceased  to  have  any  farther 
occasion  for  them ! 

Bat  we  mast  bring  our  tour  in  this  strange  region  to  a  dose, 
with  half  its  marvels  yet  unseen.  We  would  fain  have  dwelt  upon 
the  quaint  and  often  grotesque  nomenclature  which  obtains  among 
the  inhabitants ;  upon  the  vividness  of  their  emotions ;  upon  the 
singularly  extinguishing  effect  which  marriage — especially  happy 
marriage — has  upon  most  of  them ;  upon  their  habits  of  conversa- 
tion, which  sometimes  recall  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  our  own 
history,  while  at  other  times  all  the  members  of  a  group,  however 
divergent  in  rank,  education,  and  personal  appearance,  will  seem 
to  talk  with  the  same  tongue,  and  that  none  of  their  own  ;  upon  the 
remarkable  race  of  heroes  and  heroines  who  have  no  rivals  in  our 
own  degraded  planet,  and  who,  in  spite  of  transcendent  gifts  of  both 
mind  and  person  (or  can  it  be  in  consequence  of  them  ?),  are  more 
apt  than  any  of  their  countrymen  to  slip  through  our  fingers,  and 
vanish  in  a  cloud  of  verbiage.  Enough  :  we  criticise  the  World  of 
Fiction  perhaps  forgetting  that  its  very  existence  is  a  criticism 
of  us,  and  that  our  onslaughts  upon  it  are  never  so  unsparing  as 
when  we  find  its  strictures  on  ourselves  too  lenient. 


HOW  THE  PARIS  COMMUNE  MADE  THE  BEPUBUC, 

By  Paschal  Grousset. 


II.  M.  Thiebs. 

The  man  whom  the  Bordeaux  Assembly  had  jnst  put  at  the  head  of 
affiuTB  was  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person  to  allay  the  legitimate 
mifigiyings  of  Bepnblican  Paris.  To  name  M.  Thiers  was  to  name 
one  of  the  deadliest  adversaries  ever  encountered  in  France  by 
democratic  principles.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
politician  so  blinded  by  personal  hatred  of  the  people,  and  so 
thoroughly  adverse  to  every  article  of  faith  of  the  Parisian  Credo, 
could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  century. 

Much,  possibly,  will  be  forgiven  by  history  to  that  grim  actor, 
on  account  of  the  last  character  which  he  has  assumed  before  the 
world.  It  may  be  our  sons  will  overlook  the  blood  in  which  the 
diminutive  Moloch  has  bathed  himself,  to  remember  only  that  he 
was,  after  all,  the  first  President  of  the  definitive  Bepublic.  As  for 
ns  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  his  vivisection,  for  us  who  have 
paid  the  cost  of  his  final  conversion — thousands  vnth  our  lives, 
thousands  with  our  liberty,  our  country,  and  our  home — we  must 
be  forgiven  for  looking  more  closely  into  the'  realities  of  the  presi- 
dential dummy,  and  showing  it,  not  as  a  success-worshipping  world 
18  pleased  to  consider  it,  but  as  we  saw  it,  as  we  were  bound  to  see 
it,  in  March  1871 — ^firom  a  moral,  from  a  democratic,  and  from  a 
^ubUcan  point  of  view. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  for  a  while  that  he  is  a  Parisian ;  that 
he  has  earnestly  done  his  duty  during  the  Franco-German  war; 
and  that  either  from  mature  conviction  or  from  more  recent  illumi- 
nation he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  regeneration  of  the 
&tberland  can  only  result  from  self-government,  practised  through 
nniversal  suffrage,  in  its  logical  shape  of  a  Bepublic.  Then  let 
him  attempt  to  picture  for  himself  what  would  have  been  his  feel- 
ings on  seeing  suddenly  placed  at  the  helm,  by  a  monarchist  assem- 
bly, the  most  exclusive,  the  most  prejudiced,  and  the  most  old- 
bsbioned  of  royal  servants. 

M.  Thiers  was  then  seventy-four.  In  point  of  administrative 
habits  and  ideas  he  might  as  well  have  been  considered  a  centena- 
rian, or  rather  a  prehistoric  being.  Not  one  single  principle 
which  he  had  imbibed  about  1820  from  Baron  Louis  had  he  ever 
been  known  to  renounce.     He  was  personally  the  same  enlightened 
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indiyidaal  who,  some  forty-five  years  ago,  when  a  bill  was  sabmitied 
to  the  Chambers  for  the  construction  of  the  first  French  line  of 
railways,  objected  strongly,  on  the  plea  that  there  wonld  be  *  no 
breathing  in  the  tunnels/  and  that  to  grant  the  permission  would 
be  to  send  the  people  to  certain  death.  As  an  economist  he  was 
not  even  as  advanced  as  the  physiocrats  of  the  eighteenth  centmy, 
and  he  saw  hardly  farther  than  protection  against  foreign  goods  and 
heavy  taxation  on  raw  products.  As  regards  miUtary  organisation,  he 
was  known  to  oppose  universal  service,  and  was  supposed,  not  without 
cause,  to  be  adverse  to  every  innovation  just  consecrated  by  victory. 
In  morals  he  was  a  disciple  of  Talleyrand.  In  politics,  an  Orleanist. 
Not  merely  an  Orleanist,  but  the  recognised  leader  and  the  very 
incarnation  of  Orleanism.  The  chief  actor  in  the  original  farce  of 
1880,  he  had  been  again  and  again  a  Miuister  under  the  monarchie 
baurgeoise ;  he  had  enjoyed  the  pure  joy  in  1848  of  seeing  his  own 
creation  going  to  the  dogs  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  M.  Guizot ; 
finally,  he  had  remained  for  twenty  years  in  his  shrine  of  the  Place 
St.  Georges  under  the  Empire,  the  sun,  the  centre,  and  the  god 
of  a  constellation  of  Orleanist  worshippers.  In  his  drawing-room, 
one  did  not  say,  *  les  princes  d'Orleans,*  but  simply  '  les  Princes.' 
Any  person  in  Europe  questioned  in  1871,  and  even,  probably,  in 
1872,  on  that  momentous  subject,  'What  is  M.  Thiers  as  a 
politician?'  would  have  replied  at  once,  'By  all  means  an  Or- 
leanist.' 

To  us  he  was  something  more ;  to  wit,  the  systematic,  obdurate, 
and  bloody  foe  of  any  republican  system  or  democratic  advance. 
From  the  opening  of  his  career  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolution  of 
1880,  when  he  confiscated  the  people's  victory  for  the  benefit  of 
Louis  Philippe,  we  had  traditionally  found  him  in  our  way,  ready 
to  dispute  to  us  not  only  the  most  modest  of  reforms,  but  even  the 
right  of  asserting  our  political  preference.  Everything  which  we 
admired  and  we  loved  he  had  sternly  opposed  for  a  lifetime.  Every 
object  of  our  sympathy,  every  hero  of  our  youth,  he  had  savagely 
persecuted.  Li  1884,  at  Lyons,  he  had  drowned  in  torrents  of 
blood  the  '  insurrection  of  hunger,'  at  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  strife 
which  now,  in  the  dim  distance,  looks  like  a  horrible  rehearsal  of 
the  massacres  of  '71.  The  BepubUcan  party  he  had  year  after  year 
condemned  to  prison,  to  deportation,  or  to  death,  in  the  persons  of 
Oodefroy  Cavaignac,  Lagrange,  Kersausie,  Barbes,  Blsmqui,  and 
thousands  of  others.  The  Parisian  proletariat  he  had  practised  his 
hand  in  slaughtering  with  the  abominable  Transnonain  afiiedr,  when 
his  cutthroats,  entering  a  large  house  fuU  of  tenants,  murdered 
indiscriminately  men,  women,  and  children.  The  freedom  of 
defence  he  had  gagged  in  that  epical  proces  (TavrU,  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  political  accused  of  which  had  for  their  counsel  such 
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men  as  Lamennais,  Angnste  Comte,  and  Pierre  Leronx.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  he  had  trampled  down  with  the  infamons  laws 
of  September  1885.  The  most  elementary  rights  of  labour,  the 
very  names  of  association,  meeting,  strike,  or  concerted  action,  he 
had  munercifully  hunted  down  through  draconian  laws  and  constant 
prosecution. 

A  cynical  tyrant  at  home,  an  habitual  dupe  abroad,  he  had  been 
as  improTident  and  short-sighted  in  connection  with  the  future  of 
his  own  party.  After  having,  as  a  writer,  revived  the  Napoleonic 
legend,  exalted  the  crime  of  the  18th  Brumaii*e,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  fatidic  nephew,  who  dreamed  of  completing  the  in- 
telligent work  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  M.  Thiers,  as  a  Prime 
Minister,  had  erected  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  put  a  statue  of  the 
'Petit  Caporal'  on  the  column  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  brought 
back  from  St.  Helena  the  remains  of  the  useful  great  man.  That, 
however,  was  not  enough.  It  was  reserved  for  him,  after  1848, 
to  supply  the  President  Louis  Bonaparte  with  the  very  pretence 
upon  which  rested  the  whole  fabric  of  his  coup  d'etat. 

If  there  was  a  conquest  of  the  revolution  of  1848  to  which  the 
French  democracy  was  still  more  attached  than  to   the  name  of 
Bepublic,   that  was  most   assuredly  Universal  SufiErage.     Whole 
classes  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  voting  will  go  a  long  way,  as 
experience  shows,  without  even  dreaming  of  claiming  it.     But  to 
let  a  man  be  for  three  years  in  possession  of  the  right  of  sufiage, 
and  then  to  snatch  it  away  from  him — what  tyro  in  politics  would 
&il  to  perceive  the  folly  of  the  reckless  proceeding  ?     M.  Thiers 
was.no  proof  against  such  a  gross  mistake.     At  all  times  hood- 
winked with  a  base  hatred  of  what  he  used  to  call  the  vile  mtdtitude 
(although,  or  perhaps  because,  he  had  himself  sprung  out  of  its 
ranks),  he  was  unable  to  forgive  Universal  Su&age  for  having,  in 
the  first  instance,  declined  to  give  him  a  seat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.    The  result,  by  the  way,  had  been  due  chiefly  to  clerical 
influence,  and  M.  Thiers,  suddenly  as  well  as  sorely  perceiving  what 
a  part  still  remained  for  the  parish  priest  in  the  working  of  Uni- 
versal Sufirage,  had  at  once,  unhesitatingly,  turned  a  new  leaf, 
and  become  a  professed  Catholic.      The  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  had  henceforth  no  stauncher  supporter.     So  he  had  his  seat  * 
at  the  complementary  ballot,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  and  he  took  it  with  the  firm  resolve  of  doing  away  with 
Universal  Suffi-age.     The  ally  of  M.  de  Falloux  and  the  old  Duke 
de  Broglie,  the  managing  spirit  of  the  Comite  de  la  Bue  de  Poitiers, 
he  led  the  campaign  which  culminated  in  the  law  of  May  81st, 
1850,  and  took  back  the  electoral  franchise  firom  three  million 
voters  out  of  nine.    Meanwhile,  through  his  violent  speeches  in  the 
Assembly,  especially  through  his  unfair  replies  to  the  otherwise  weak 
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Socialist  programme  developed  by  Proudhon,  throngh  a  perfect 
shower  of  cheap  pamphlets,  he  scared  the  peasantry  of  France,  and 
trained  it  for  any  reaction. 

Eighteen  months  later,  the  campaign  went  to  its  natural  con- 
clusion. The  Pretender  Bonaparte  made  his  coup  d'etat,  dissolved 
the  Assembly,  shot  down  the  defenders  of  the  constitutional  law, 
and  took  possession  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  her 
personally,  through  various  adventures,  to  the  memorable  *  flagrant 
delit  de  formation'  on  the  Bhine.  The  first  line  in  the  culprit's 
proclamation,  after  recording  his  own  perjury,  was  the  following 
pointed  apology :  '  Le  suffirage  universel  est  r6tabli.'  At  the  early 
hours  of  the  winter  morning,  when  the  white  bills  were  posted  on 
the  walls  of  Paris,  M.  Thiers  was  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  shut  up 
in  the  Mazas  gaol.  There  he  was  able  to  reflect  in  a  cell  on  the 
danger  of  glorifying  18th  Brumaires,  abetting  reactions,  and  playing 
the  cat's-paw  to  pretenders. 

'I  wish  all  those  people  were  dead,  that  I  may  write  their 
stoiy,'  said  W.  M.  Thackeray.  It  is  not,  be  it  stated,  for  the  vain 
satis£Etction  of  heaping  obloquy  on  the  name  of  a  dead  man,  how- 
ever guilty  against  his  country  and  civilisation,  that  his  career  is 
summed  up  here.  If  such  a  futile  aim  were  in  view,  it  would  be 
easy,  forsooth,  to  find  in  his  life  still  more  revolting  pages ;  to  show 
him,  for  instance,  a  Home  Minister,  bargaining  with  Simon  Deutz, 
under  a  tree  at  night  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  for  the  betrayal  of 
the  Duchess  de  Berry ;  or  again,  penning  the  paragraphs  which 
were  to  appear  in  the  ministerial  papers  against  her  womanly 
honour.  As  a  General  Thumb  in  chambers,  or  a  diplomatist-with- 
the-boots,  M.  Thiers  would  ofier  an  easy  prey  to  criticism ;  whilst 
his  absurd  conceit  and  unfathomable  powers  of  mendacity  could 
hardly  be  omitted  in  a  finished  sketch.  His  pretensions  to  philo- 
sophy, his  alleged  love  of  art,  unreal  and  Buolzed  like  evetything 
in  that  narrow,  selfish,  cruel  nature  of  a  dwarf,  would  not  fail  to 
lend  more  than  a  touch  to  an  altogether  unpleasant  likeness ;  and 
it  would  be  found  probably  that,  thirty  years  after  date,  the  curiously 
witty  lines  written  by  M.  F^lix  Pyat  still  hold  good,  when  he  burst 
forth,  addressing  M.  Thiers :  '  If  you  look  to  politics.  Napoleon  is 
your  hero.  If  you  happen  to  visit  Florence,  you  can  only  see 
Michael  Angelo.  With  you,  giants  alone  have  a  right  to  existence. 
Bonaparte  and  Buonarotti,  these  are  your  gods.  What  a  pity  yon 
did  not  live  in  their  times,  and  what  a  place  would  have  been  given 
you  by  Napoleon  in  his  cooncils,  or  by  Michael  Angelo  in  his  Inferno!* 
But  the  review  would  hardly  be  a  refreshing  one.  Such  a  distressing 
thing  it  is  to  find  only  blemishes  in  the  character  of  a  leader  of 
men,  especially  when  he  has  for  half  a  century  played  so  conspi- 
cuous a  part  in  the  history  of  one's  coimtry,  that  one  would  jomp 
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with  sineere  joy  at  a  redeeming  part,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  to 
point  out  a  word,  a  deed,  a  high  pnrpose  at  least,  by  which  so 
many  and  snch  deficiencies  were  to  some  extent  atoned  for.  The 
attempt  would  baffle  the  minutest  investigation.  There  was  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  in  that  living  skinful  of  business-routine 
bnt  what  is  most  base  and  contemptible  in  the  filthy  soul  of  a  low 
shopkeeper.  He  the  rescuer  and  the  saviour  of  France !  The  only 
wonder  is  that  France  should  have  recovered  firom  her  wounds  in 
spite  of  his  financial,  educational,  and  foreign  treatment.  He  a 
representative  of  the  land  of  Diderot  and  Turgot !  Let  no  one 
believe  such  nonsense.  He  no  more  represented  it  than  he  loved 
it — than  he  loved  anything  in  the  world  except  his  own  miserable 
self.  The  true  image  of  a  class  at  once  upstart  and  degenerate, 
which  has  got  neither  traditions,  nor  faith,  nor  culture,  nor  morality, 
nor  muscle,  nor  love, — only  interests :  that  he  was,  by  all  means. 

All  that  is  wanted,  however,  is  to  retain  and  to  convey  the 
opinion  which  the  past  career  of  M.  Thiers  enforced  on  the  minds 
of  the  Parisians  of  1871,  and  that  opinion  can  be  summed  up  by 
stating  that  he  had  done  no  end  of  harm  to  the  Bepublican  party, 
either  in  a  direct  or  an  indirect  way,  whilst  he  never  had  to  his 
credit  a  single  liberal,  progressive,  or  simply  straightforward  mea- 
sore. 

Neither  were  his  latest  achievements  of  a  nature  to  recommend 
him  to  our  veneration.  Although  he  had  always  been  in  the  Oppo- 
sition during  the  Empire,  it  was  only  on  sufferance  that  he  had 
accepted  the  proclamation  of  the  Bepublic  on  September  4th,  1870. 
'Eh  faien !  faites-la,  votre  republique  V  he  had  been  heard  squeak- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  shrill  voice  (as  if  scolding  Judy),  when  we 
iniraded  the  Palais  Bourbon ;  and  next,  he  had  flatly  declined  to 
enter  the  new  government — ^what,  however,  nobody  offered  him. 
Then,  after  a  few  days'  sulking,  he  had  seen  his  way,  and  began  to 
ent  a  part  for  himself  in  the  provisional  order  of  things.  Why 
mince  matters  ?  That  part  was  simply  that  of  a  traitor.  Whilst 
invaded  France  had  only  one  thought — ^to  repel  the  foreign  foe 
—and  was  making  her  last  stand,  as  it  were,  with  one  soul,  M. 
Thiers  thought  only  of  one  thing — ^to  appear  before  the  world 
in  the  capacity  of  the  indispensable  negotiator.  Too  shrewd  an 
old  politician  to  keep  any  illusion  on  the  possible  results  of  his 
beggarly  promenade  round  Europe,  perfectly  awake  as  he  was  to 
the  fact  that  neither  the  noble  lord  who  had  initiated  the  league  of 
neutral  powers,  nor  the  Imperial  nephew  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
nor  the  freshly  beaten  Hapsburg,  and  still  less  the  gallant  pre- 
tender to  the  succession  of  the  temporal  power,  would  move  a  finger 
on  behalf  of  France,  M.  Thiers  went  none  the  less  on  his  can- 
vassing tour.     Wlien  he  came  back  he  had  done  nothing  but  to 
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pocket  a  few  rebuflfs,  coupled,  of  course^  with  a  proportional  amount 
of  extra  conrtesies  to  his  person.  His  real  errand,  howeyer,  was 
all  the  better  fulfilled.  He  had  what  he  wanted — the  position  of 
the  goody  Nestor,  who  saw  and  spoke  out  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the 
mad  Achilles  of  national  defence. 

His  foreign  job  being  then  at  an  end,  he  set  to  work  at  home. 
The  raUjing  point  and  the  centre  of  the  opposition  at  Tours  and 
Bordeaux,  he  sent  all  over  France  the  pass-word  which  was  sure  to 
be  eagerly  caught  by  the  most  narrow-minded  sections  of  the  middle 
classes  and  peasantry — -further  resistance  useless y  peace  necessary, 
A  characteristic  circumstance,  which  he  took  personal  care  to  spread 
at  that  moment,  showed  in  what  light  he  had  just  tried  to  exhibit 
himself  to  Europe,  and  he  wanted  to  be  looked  at  in  France  as  the 
liquidator  elect  of  the  national  bankruptcy.  '  When  Count  Bismarck 
was  in  Paris,  about  1862,'  he  had  related  ad  nauseam  by  all  the 
papers  at  his  command,  '  M.  Thiers  was  much  surprised  on  a  Son- 
day  night  at  the  Prussian  statesman  calling  upon  him.  They  had 
never  met  before ;  but  Count  Bismarck  wanted  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  illustrious  Frenchman.  **  Confess  that  you  are  sulking 
with  your  friends  and  your  books,"  said  the  iron  man,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation ;  ''let  me  make  your  peace  with  the  Emperor." 
M.  Thiers  spoke  of  what  he  owed  to  his  old  ideas  and  associations. 
*'  Of  course,  ideas  a  man  must  have,*'  was  the  prompt  reply ;  "but 
he  ought  to  serve  them  by  power,**  *  Such  tales  as  these,  at  a  time 
when  France  looked  so  helpless  and  friendless,  had  an  inmiense 
grasp  on  the  imagination  of  country  folks.  Through  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup  he  had  them  circulated  amongst  the  clergy.  With  him  he 
concocted  the  list  of  candidates  to  the  coming  elections,  and  he 
applied  all  his  genius  for  intrigue,  all  the  strength  of  his  wide  influ- 
ence, all  the  prestige  of  his  vaunted  statesmanship,  in  obtaining  that 
double  end :  an  outcty  for  negotiation  and  a  non-republican  Assembly. 
Personally,  he  was  returned  by  twenty-three  constituencies. 

Thus,  in  the  past  the  professional  enemy  of  the  Republic, 
Universal  Sufirage,  and  democratic  aspirations;  in  the  present 
the  great  elector  and  the  elected  of  an  Assembly,  the  characteristics 
of  which  were  above  all  ultra-clerical  and  anti-republican — such 
were  the  auspices  under  which  he  assumed  power.  If  only  that 
Bepublic,  the  foremost,  primordial  object  of  our  worship,  had  been 
maintained  in  effigy — in  name  at  least!  But  even  such  a  poor 
satisfaction  we  had  not.  Directly  on  the  opening  of  the  Assembly, 
the  heading  '  Bepublique  Franfaise'  had  disappeared  from  all  public 
deeds.  We  were  under  so  suspicious  and  provisional  a  regime, 
that  there  was  no  name  for  it  in  the  dictionary.  All  Republican 
officials  had  either  resigned  or  been  discarded.  M.  Thiers  himself 
was  dubbed,  not  President,  but  '  Chief  of  the  Executive^'  a  title 
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which  we  constraed,  naturally  enough,  into  'chief  executioner.' 
That  the  Orleanist  leader  of  forty  years'  standing  had  no  other 
aim  in  yiew  than  to  make  a  hridge  for  a  restoration,  nobody  in 
his  senses  might  have  doubted,  especially  considering  that  this  was 
the  admitted  object  of  an  Assembly  which  he  had  modelled  him- 
self. Supposing  that  he  had  promised,  just  then,  to  uphold  the 
Republic,  there  is  little  probability  that  he  would  have  been  trusted. 
Was  he  not  the  same  Thiers  who  had  said,  in  1848,  '  La  Repub- 
liqne  est  le  gouvemement  qui  nous  divise  le  moins,'  only  to  strangle 
it  in  his  embrace  more  securely  ?  Did  he  not  belong  to  the  refined 
school  of  politicians  who  profess  with  their  arch-master  that  speech 
has  only  been  given  to  man  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his 
thoughts  ?  Even  such  a  poor  bone  to  play  with  we  had  not,  how- 
ever. M.  Thiers  uttered  not  a  word  about  the  form  of  government. 
Whatever  may  have  been  at  that  particular  moment  his  innermost 
iotentions  he  kept  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the 
war  was  at  an  end  and  the  peace  signed,  a  formal  state  of  siege- 
that  is  to  say,  the  reign  of  martial  law — was  maintained  in  Paris, 
and  General  Yinoy,  a  man  of  December,  was  kept  as  its  governor. 

It  was  under  the  above  circumstances  that  the  Bordeaux 
Assembly  took  in  succession  three  measures,  which  were  nothing 
short  of  an  open  challenge  to  the  Parisians.  It  resolved  to  transfer 
its  sittings  to  Versailles  instead  of  Paris,  thus  depriving  the  latter 
of  the  dignity  of  a  capital;  it  enacted  that  all  prorogued  commercial 
effects  would  become  due  within  three  days ;  and  insisted  on  the 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  National  Quard  of  M.  d'Aurelles 
de  Paladines,  a  general  chiefly  known  as  the  docile  tool  of  Bishop 
Dnpanloup.  M.  Thiers  personally  had  either  suggested  or  ap- 
proved the  three  measures ;  and  they  were  only,  to  his  mind,  as 
he  admitted  at  a  later  date  in  the  course  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
qtdry,  the  prelude  to  a  more  direct  attack,  which  was  not  long  to 
come.  On  March  12th  the  Governor  of  Paris,  without  a  warning, 
without  even  a  semblance  of  trial,  through  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen,  suppressed  ^r<?  Republican  newspapers.  No  such  thing  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Empire,  and  for  the  last  eight 
months,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  the  siege,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
had  been  absolute.  Any  unbiassed  mind  who  will  consider  the 
nature  of  the  ofience,  the  situation  in  which  such  an  extraordinary 
proceeding  took  place,  as  well  as  the  name  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  decree,  will  easily  realise  the  construction  which  we  were 
bound  to  put  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  National  Guards  into  surrendering  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guns  which  were  in  their  possession.  Those  guns,  it 
should  be  noted,  Paris  had  paid  for,  through  public  subscriptions, 
for  the  special  use  of  the  National  Guard,  which,  in  addition, 
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had  qnite  recently  rescued  them  from  imminent  Pnissian  seizure. 
Diplomacy  haying  failed  to  succeed,  resort  to  violence  was  at- 
tempted hy  the  Govemment  of  M.  Thiers.  On  the  morning  of 
March  18th  aU  the  ayailable  armed  forces  of  the  garrison,  mider 
the  command  of  General  Vinoy,  snrroonded  the  parks  in  which  the 
guns  were  kept,  whilst  numerous  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued, 
and  white  bills  posted  on  the  walls  addressed  the  population  in  the 
threatening  style  of  eyil  days. 

How  the  attempt  failed  ignominiously — how  the  people  of  the 
besieged  quarters  went  in  swarms  out  of  their  hiyes,  cheered  the 
troops  heiurtily,.  mixed  up  in  their  ranks,  disarmed  them  in  a  friendly 
way,  and  submerged  regiment  after  regiment  under  a  succession  of 
human  waves — is  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many.  The  coup 
was  manque.  M.  Thiers  and  his  Ministers  found  themselves  almost 
without  a  soldier,  face  to  face  with  a  roused  and  indignant  capital. 
It  only  remained  for  them  to  resign  or  to  fly.  They  chose  the  latter 
part,  and  went  to  Versailles.  Curtain  falls  on  the  first  act  of  the 
tragedy. 

To  speculate  on  what  would  have  happened  if  events  had  taken 
a  different  turn  is  always  hazardous.  In  many  cases  the  specula- 
tion  may  Beem  as  chUdieh  as  it  is  hopeless.  Serious  minds  would 
object  probably  to  consider  what  other  course  British  history  might 
have  followed  if  William  the  Conqueror,  for  instance,  or  William 
m.,  had  been  prevented  by  a  storm  from  landing  in  this  country. 
Still,  there  are  situations  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape  Ij^e  query, 
and  the  case  of  Paris  in  1871  is  emphatically  one  of  them. 
What  would  have  been  the  run  of  events  if  the  attack  of  March 
18th  on  the  National  Guard  bad  been  successful,  instead  of  ending 
in  failure  ? 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty  guns  once  secured,  it  is  made  clear 
by  precedents  that  M.  Thiers  would  not  have  stopped  there.  He 
would  at  once  have  requested  the  surrender  of  the  rifles,  about  four 
hundred  thousand  in  number,  which  were  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  civic  army.  How  he  might  have  got  them  without  a  battle  is 
less  clear.  Be  it  supposed,  however,  for  the  sake  of  theory,  that 
be  had,  through  surprise  or  persuasion,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
general  disarmament.  Could  any  one  assert,  with  a  show  of 
reason,  that  within  two  or  three  days  a  monarchy  would  not  have 
been  proclaimed  ? — when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  immediately  on 
its  meeting  at  Versailles,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Paris 
coup  de  main,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  spoke  of  nothing  but 
the  appointment  of  the  Duke  d'Aumale  as  lieutenant-general  o/ter 
REALM !  It  is  all  very  well  to  rest  on  the  solemn  deadlock  to  which 
monarchical  schemes  were  doomed  at  a  later  date  as  evidence  that 
they  would  have  collapsed  likewise  in  March  1871.     But  the  case 
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was  wholly  different.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  then  no  snch  thing 
in  France  as  a  Bonapartist  party  to  counterbalance  both  the  other 
monarchist  factions.  When  the  ddchiance  of  Napoleon  III.  was 
confirmed  by  the  Bordeaux  Assembly,  on  March  1st,  four  votes 
only  were  recorded  against  it.  Then  the  clerical  coalition  of 
Orleanists  and  Legitimists,  formed  in  view  of  the  elections,  and  in 
possession  of  the  parliamentary  majority,  was  still  fresh.  The 
Orleans  Princes  were  perfectly  willing  to  waive  temporarily  their 
own  claims  in  favour  of  the  head  of  the  house ;  at  all  events,  they 
were  ready  to  let  him  have  the  title,  provided  they  could  retain  for 
themselves  the  reversion,  as  well  as  the  realities,  of  power.  Last, 
bat  not  least,  the  Republicans  in  the  provinces  were  just  then  under 
the  influence  of  a  double  defeat,  national  and  electoral. 

After  the  excitation  of  the  war,  and  the  strain  which  had 
weighed  exclusively  on  their  energies,  a  reaction  had  set  in.  They 
were  stunned  by  the  bewildering  succession  of  events.  The  over- 
whelming success  of  the  monarchical  coalition,  the  shifting  of  the 
political  axis  from  one  side  of  the  compass  to  the  other,  the  whole- 
sale resignations  or  dismissals  of  BepubUcan  officials,  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  fresh  governmental  machinery,  had  almost  com- 
pletely disabled  and  scattered  our  forces.  Bepublicans  all  over  the 
coontry  were  not  disheartened,  but  they  felt  like  stray  soldiers  after 
a  great  battle.  They  looked  around  them  for  a  signal-board — for  a 
light — and  saw  nothing  but  the  wilderness.  There  was  a  short 
interval  of  hesitation  and  trouble,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether 
every  man  who  had  had  a  share  in  the  work  of  National  Defence 
would  not  be  put  on  his  trial.  It  seems  strange  that  patriotism 
should  ever  be  considered  as  amounting  to  high  treason.  Still  this 
was  literally  the  case.  The  turn  of  the  franc-Jileurs  had  come  at 
last.  The  generous  fellows  who  had  spent  the  time  of  the  war 
smoking  big  cigars  in  Begent-street  returned  in  shoals  to  stigmatise 
us  with  the  nickname  of  outranciers.  We  were  truly  at  one  of  those 
'  psychological  hours'  when  a  monarchical  surprise  would  have  been 
possible,  or  rather  would  have  become  unavoidable  on  the  strength 
of  a  military  success  added  to  an  electoral  triumph.  In  ambiguous 
sitnations,  high-handed  measures  are  always  decisive.  Had  he 
won  the  day,  on  March  18th,  against  the  Parisians,  it  is  next  to 
certain  that  M.  Thiers  would,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  followed 
the  stream  of  reaction,  and  have  turned  out  a  parliamentary  Monk. 

As  he  failed,  however,  there  was  now  between  him  and  monarchy 
the  width  of  sixteen  miles,  a  girdle  of  forts,  a  line  of  walls,  and  a 
forest  of  BepubUcan  bayonets. 


A  BOOE-MABEER. 


It  holds  my  Bible  leayes  apart, 

This  poor  shorn  tress,  so  sad  to  see, 

As  memory  mormnrs  to  my  heart 

How  you  died,  love,  and  left  for  me 

A  barren  waste  of  weary  years, 

Sown  with  dark  doubts  that  sorrow  breeds. 
I  grasp  at  hope;  but  vex  my  ears 

With  jangle  of  discordant  creeds. 

And  wonder  is  it  quenched,  that  sweet 

Soft  radiance  of  a  life  benign. 
That  made  my  grosser  ptdses  beat 

In  humble  harmony  with  thine  ? 

And  are  they  dead,  the  nameless  bliss 

That  only  foolish  lovers  know, 
Live  lips  that  quiyered  to  my  kiss 

In  those  bright  summers,  long  ago  ? 

Or,  haply,  past  the  nether  wave. 

Shall  sundered  spirits  meet  again  ? 
Is  there  no  knowledge  in  the  grave. 

Or  promise  for  the  sons  of  men  ? 

The  wintry  sunset  sheds  a  ray 

Across  the  Book.     I  read,  and  trust 

That  you  shine  somewhere,  far  away  : 
I  cannot  think  that  you  are  dust ! 

H«  B*   Fi 


TIME. 
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JUNE     1879. 

>   ♦  ♦  ♦   « 

RAILWAYS:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 

Bt  Sib  £dWabd  Watein,  M.P. 


The  Railway  is  the  only  shop  which  cannot  shut  Its  doors.  It 
must,  almost  without  notice,  take  up  and  set  down  as  many  passen- 
gers as  choose  to  present  themselves  at  thousands  of  hooking-offices, 
or  as  many  tons  of  goods  and  minerals  as  the  owners  see  fit  to 
transmit.  There  is  no  short  time  for  it.  It  is  the  public  seryant 
at  all  hoars  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Those  \rho  practically  work  it 
know  how  puzzling  is  habitual  want  of  proportion  between  demand 
and  supply.  Without  the  Railway,  England  would,  before  now, 
have  been  a  very  poor  concern ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  Rail- 
way of  the  future  must  do  a  great  deal  more — just  as  all  of  us  must 
do  a  great  deal  more — work  longer  hours,  do  more  work,  and  do 
better  work,  all  round,  or  England  will  become  a  poor  concern 
again. 

Now,  to  start  with,  let  us  insist  that  the  whole  property  we 
have  in  this  world  is  our  time  ;  and  in  the  economy,  or,  in  better 
words,  the  exhaustive  use,  of  our  time  lies  the  secret  of  success  or 
&ilnre,  individually  and  nationally.  For  instance,  I  may  say,  for 
my  humble  self,  that  the  modest  fortune  I  possess  is  simply  the  pro- 
duct of  the  excess  in  quantity  of  time  usefully  used  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  beyond  the  average  of  that  dedicated  to  work  by  my 
competitors.  I  deprecate  all  credit  for  my  industry,  because,  to  my 
mind,  there  is  no  blessing  greater  than  daily  work,  while  no  curse 
can  exceed  the  voluntary  or  the  legalised  idleness  philanthropy  has 
grown  popular  upon.  I  have  nothing  to  say  here  about  the  fetters 
which  trades-union  Acts  of  Parliament  and  trades-union  regulations 
have  forged  for  British  industry.     But  I  am  forced  to  declare  my 

yoh.  I-  s 
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opinion  that  fall  hours  of  good  honest  work  are  virtnons,  and  short 
hoars,  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise — too  often  meaning  bo 
much  less  work  and  so  much  more  beerhouse— are  positively  im- 
moral. But  as  we  would  have  general  suffrage,  and  we  must  have 
popularity-hunting  members  of  Parliament  in  consequence,  legisla- 
tive idleness  will  result,  imtil  bad  trade  and  dear-bought  experience 
bring  us  back  to  belief  in  good  work  and  plenty  of  it,  and  good 
workmen. 

If  I  thought  that  nine-hours  nonsense  was  to  continue,  I  should 
despair  of  the  reform  of  railways  or  of  any  other  industrial  thing. 
The  railway  is  the  great  distributor.  At  present,  I  think  the 
calculation  I  have  seen  somewhere,  that  in  time-saving  and  work- 
helping  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  equal  a  force  of  ten 
millions  of  people,  is  no  exaggeration ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
railway  machine  should  not  be  so  improved  as  to  far  more  than 
double  the  industrial  forces  of  our  nation — ^in  other  words,  to  lengthen 
the  nation's  life.  That  is,  to  enable  one  man  of  to-day  to  do  far 
more  than  twice  as  much  on  the  whole  average,  and  in'  individual 
cases  vastly  more,  as  the  man  of  September  1880,  when  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  line  was  opened. 

It  has  been  said  that  railway  travelling  is  a  waste  of  time ;  and 
to  many  it  is,  while  to  some  it  is  not.  For  example,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Oxford  always  travelled  with  a  writing-board,  and  many  of  his 
important  letters  have  been  penned  in  the  train  and  posted  at  the 
railway  stations  as  he  passed.  I  would  rather  call  it  consumption 
than  waste  of  time.  But  one  great  problem  of  the  future  will  be  to 
reduce  the  consumed  quantity,  and  then  to  convert  what  is  left  of  this 
vast  waste,  or  consumption,  of  time  into  some  sort  of  profit — ^infact, 
to  enable  any  one  who  chooses  to  utilise  undisturbed  the  flying  hours 
of  the  accelerated  railway  train.  For  example,  given  600,000,000  of 
annual  journeys,  exclusive  of  those  made  by  the  season-ticket  holder, 
and  assuming,  roughly,  twenty  minutes  as  the  average  period  of 
incarceration  in  railway  carriages  per  journey,  200,000,000  hoars 
are  annually  consumed,  in  addition  to  the  time  absorbed  in  passing  to 
and  from  the  stations.  Now,  even  at  so  low  a  rate*  as  6(2.  an  hour, 
this  time  would  be  worth  5,000,0001.  a  year,  or  at  1«.  an  hour, 
10,000,0002. ;  or  equivalent  to  a  capitalised  sum,  in  one  case,  of 
250,000,000{.,  and  in  the  other  of  125,000,000!.  These  are 
very  big  figures;  and  any  change  which  can  either  reduce  the 
needful  time  occupied  in  a  given  mileage  of  travelling,  or  enable 
that  given  time  to  be  more  or  less  used,  or  both,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  meritorious. 

Suffice  it  for  the  moment  to  declare  that  economy  and  utilisa- 
tion of  time  will  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  large  field  of  progress 
which  another  half  century  may  see  realised.     The  details  of  that 
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probable  progress,  when  they  come  to  be  discnssed,  will  include 
economy  of  capital,  and  hence,  possibly,  economy  of  charge  to  the 
pablic  ;  and  that  economy  will  largely  depend  npon  the  assimilation 
and  also  the  increase  in  the  speeds  of  trains  of  all  sorts  ;  and  more 
upon  assimilation  than  anything  else.  The  transformation  of  the 
train,  if  possible,  from  a  sort  of  prison,  as  it  is  often  described, 
into  a  place  to  live  in  agreeably,  in  isolation  or  in  association,  would 
follow  necessarily.  And  again,  the  use  of  the  stations  for  purposes 
of  business,  of  deposit  of  merchandise,  and  of  banking,  would  be 
dealt  with ;  while,  of  course,  as  means  to  these  ends,  changes  in 
the  management  and  the  control  of  this  machine,  vast  and  complex, 
still  but  in  its  beginning,  would  have  to  be  boldly  taken  in  hand. 

Most  changes  for  the  better  are  stigmatised,  to  start  with,  as 
dreams  or  revolutions.  But  let  us  here  pause  for  a  moment  to 
contrast  the  railway  system  of  the  14th  September  1880,  when 
the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  line  was  opened,  and  that  of  to-day. 
In  1880  we  had  a  total  of  65  miles  of  railway  traversed  by  loco- 
motives. Now  we  have  17,500.  Then,  the  speed  of  trains  might 
be  taken  at  a  maximum  of  twenty,  now  of  sixty,  miles  an  hour. 
Then,  the  weight  of  the  engine  was  under  six  tons ;  now  under 
forty ;  while,  per  ton  of  weight,  the  modern  engine  is  much  more 
powerful.  The  capital  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
of  thirty-one  miles,  was,  according  to  the  prospectus,  400,0002. ; 
and  that  of  the  other  railway,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  pro- 
bably 200,0002.  more.  Now,  we  have  an  expended  capital  of  about 
700,000,0002.,  and  an  annual  gross  revenue  of  65,000,0002. — 
in  each  case  approximating  in  amount  to  the  debt  and  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  country.  600,000,000  of  passenger-tickets  are 
issued  each  year,  or  nearly  twenty  times  the  number  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  400,000  persons  are,  in  addition,  regular  travellers  as  holders 
of  periodical  tickets.  70,000,000  of  tons  of  merchandise,  and 
160,000,000  tons  of  minerals,  are  also  annually  conveyed. 

Now,  while  I  can  predict  great  improvements,  and  am  not 
ashamed  to  admit  many  shortcomings,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
history  of  the  world  presents  no  parallel  to  the  progress  of  British 
railway  industry — the  mother  of  that  of  all  the  world  beside.  And 
yet  this  great  industry  is  both  badly  remunerated  and  more  than  '  un- 
popidar.'  It  isnagged,  over-taxed,  ruffled,  and  oppressed.  Anet  revenue 
of  under  80,000,0002.,  which,  in  this  year  of  distress,  may  be  more  or 
less  reduced,  is  the  profit  on  this  outlay  of  700,000,0002.,  or  about 
4^  per  cent.  And  if  the  railways  were  all  worked  with  a  closed 
capital  account,  and  made  their  extensions  out  of  current  net  revenue, 
the  return  would  not  exceed,  nay,  it  could  not  equal,  4  per  cent 
per  annum.  Why  the  return  to  the  shareholders  is  so  small  is  not 
Blatter  for  discussion  here.     But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there 
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are  about  400,000  holders  of  railway  securities,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  railway  employes.  Thus  every  shareholder  is,  on 
the  average,  the  employer  of  one  other  person ;  and  the  average 
annual  profit  which,  as  a  capitalist,  the  shareholder  derives  from  his 
investment  in  the  vast  and  complex  group  of  industries  comprised  in 
the  word  railways  is  at  the  rate  of  about  80^.  a  week.  Vast  and 
complex  indeed,  for  the  railway  proprietor  owns  not  merely  a  rail- 
road, he  owns  also  the  vehicles  used  upon  it ;  he  is  a  manufiBU!- 
turer  of  machines  and  appliances  on  an  immense  scale ;  he  is  a 
common  carrier  of  people  and  of  commodities,  and,  in  fact,  he 
conducts  a  whole  chain  of  enterprises. 

I  said  that  railways  were  unpopular.  It  is  too  true,  as  many  of 
us  daily  feel.  I  can  only  explain  that  unpopularity  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  in  an  idle  and  selfish  world,  the  man  who  does  the  most 
for  his  kind  is  most  envied,  and  therefore  most  hated.  That  he 
should  be  preyed  upon  besides  is  not  unnatural.  His  is  joint- 
stock  property,  not  an  individual  presence  which  it  is  held  shame- 
ful to  rob  and  plunder.  It  is  treated  as  an  impersonal  possession, 
and  therefore  a  safe  occasion  for  every  one,  from  the  parish 
overseer  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  may  be  said,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  *  a  worm  wiU  turn ;'  and  overseers  and  Chancellors 
may  find  that  the  400,000  proprietors  of  a  thirty-shilling  per  week 
annual  income  are  really  a  great  power  i  and  while  uncombined  and 
asleep  they  may  have  their  noses  pulled  very  safely,  reduced  diri- 
dends  may  force  combination,  and  the  numbers,  the  income,  the 
capital  may,  when  once  well  led,  make  a  strong  power  in  the  State. 
Paying,  as  they  now  do  annually,  for  local  rates  and  taxes — against 
which  no  special  burden  inflicted  by  railways  can  be  shown — a 
million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  paying  also  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  passenger-tax,  while  all  burden  has  been  taken  off 
the  shoulders  of  every  other  competing  means  of  locomotion,  or 
together  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  annual  tax, 
or  equivalent  to  a  fee-simple  value  at  4  per  cent  of  57,500,0001. 
in  capital,  they  may  ask  the  reason  why.  And  the  way  they 
are  robbed  under  Lord  Campbell's  Act  would  be  pretty  soon  dealt 
with.  It  is  possible  that,  while  we  old  fellows  are  at  the  helm, 
little  may  be  done ;  but  the  crop  coming  up  will  not  be  so  quies- 
cent. So  utterly  resistless  is  the  organisation  now,  that  I  declare 
that,  at  the  moment,  the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Trades-union  has  far 
more  political  power  and  vigour  of  combination  than  the  '  Oeneral 
Railway  Association.'  One  reason  of  unpopularity  may  be  found 
in  official — I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  professional — extravagance. 
The  general  public  hate  to  see  the  individual  public  imposed  upon. 
As  a  reminiscence,  let  me  say  that  I  travelled  to  Bil*mingham  by 
the  old  route  of  Hampton  Junction,  one  morning  in  the  spring  of 
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1846,  with  '  old  Edward  Pease/  as  the  Friends  familiarly  called 
him.  We  were  at  that  time  at  work  upon  the  Trent  Valley  Bail- 
way,  the  first  sod  of  which  had  been  cat  by  the  great  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  preceding  November.  I  was  at  that  time  the  secre- 
tary, and  had  been  over  to  Bonehill,  Fazeley,  to  see  my  chairman, 
Edmund  Peel  (Sir  Robert's  brother),  to  show  him  a  calculation  of 
the  value  of  this  short-distance  line  of  fifty  miles  long  between 
Stafford  and  Rugby,  to  sell  to  the  London  and  Birmingham,  who 
boaght  it.  The  dear  old  man  (no  one  knows  what  we  owe  to  these 
old  Quakers)  showed  me  his  gold  watch,  given  to  him  by  '  George' 
Stephenson,  and  told  me  the  story  of  his  bargain  with  '  George' — 
it  was  always  *  George'  with  him — for  the  engineering  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  He  said  he  had  many  inter- 
views with  George,  and  had  said,  '  Now,  George,  do  thee  think  it 
well  over,  and  let  me  know  what  thee  can  oversee  and  complete 
this  work  for  Parliament  for.  We  do  not  want  thee  to  lose  by  it, 
thou  wilt  remember;  but  thou  must  not  forget  that  if  thou 
succeeds,  it  will  be  the  making  of  thee,  George,  and  thou  must 
be  moderate.'  '  Thus,  one  night,'  said  Mr.  Pease,  '  George  came 
to  my  house,  and  I  sent  him  out  some  bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
into  the  kitchen ;  and  then  we  had  our  conversation.  George  said 
he  thought  he  could  do  it  for  about  80Z.  and  day-wages,  and  I 
accepted  his  proposal;  and  thee  cannot  fail  to  observe,  Edward 
Watkin,  that  no  such  work  has  been  done  since  (the  line  and 
branches  were,  I  think,  twenty-five  miles  long)  for  a  hundred 
times  the  money.  By  the  way,  what  does  thy  Board  give  Robert 
(Robert  Stephenson)  for  engineering  this  new  Trent  Valley  line  of 
thine?' 

This  chance  conversation  came  often  into  my  mind  when  I  had, 
as  a  trustee  for  a  suffering,  I  will  not  say  deluded,  body  of  shareholders, 
to  deal  in  1872  with  the  '  professional' — save  the  mark — bills  of 
a  modem  engineer,  and  found  that  the  engineering,  surveying,  and 
parliamentary  charges  for  about  five-and-twenty  miles  of  Metropo- 
Utan  Railways,  including  construction,  were  something  approaching 
half  a  million  sterling.  Yes,  half  a  million  sterling,  lady  and  gentle- 
men shareholders.  And  why  ?  Because  one  side  grasped,  and  the 
other  side  had  no  knowledge  of  the  real  business  of  its  trust.  And 
hence,  and  in  too  many  cases,  instead  of  managing,  the  managers 
had  been  managed  at  the  cost  of  the  shareholders. 

There  are  few  left  of  either  the  actors  or  spectators  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  One  great  engineer, 
the  Swede,  John  Ericson,  is  still,  I  learn,  alive,  and  residing  and 
planning  and  scheming  still  in  his  house  in  Beach-street,  New  York. 
In  partnership  with  Braithwaite,  Ericson  ran  the  '  Novelty,'  against 
Robert  Stephenson's  '  Rocket/  in  the  Liverpool  trials  of  1829.     I 
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thixik  it  was  of  his  engine  that  a  Manchester  horgess  named  Dicker- 
son,  at  a  public  meeting,  said,  in  March  1829,  *  There  was  no 
method  of  consuming  smoke  in  locomotive  engines.  The  smoke, 
however,  was  not  the  only  nuisance ;  every  time  the  piston  rose  and 
fell  the  engines  made  a  noise  like  an  elephant,  which  would  startle  any 
horse  that  approached  them.  It  was  not  the  smoke  merely  ;  they 
sent  forth  noise,  smoke,  steam,  and  fire.  There  was  no  engine  of 
80  infernal  an  appearance.'  Ericson's  engine  travelled  at  the  'un- 
heard of  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.'  But  the  directors  made 
new  conditions,  and  demanded  '  tractive  power,'  and,  as  Stephen- 
son's engine  weighed  4  tons  8  cwt.,  and  Ericson's  only  2  tons 
15  cwt.,  it  was  obvious  the  heavier  engine  must,  cateris  parihis, 
draw  the  biggest  load,  and  it  drew  72  tons,  and  won  the  6002. 
prize ;  Henry  Booth,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  design,  having  his  share  of  the  reward. 

In  later  years — viz.  1844 — ^Ericson  designed  the  *  Princeton* 
man-of-war,  propelled  by  screw  and  by  sails.  It  was  to  be  the 
model  fighting  ship  of  the  United  States,  and  had  on  board  a  big 
gun  called  the  '  Peacemaker.'  As  in  1880,  when  the  death  of 
Huskisson  took  place,  sunshine,  music,  and  salvoes  of  artillery 
accompanied  the  first  public  use  of  the  locomotive,  so  all  these 
elements  contributed  to  the  trial  of  the  *  Princeton'  at  Washington. 
The  screw  worked  well,  but  the  '  Peacemaker'  burst,  and  killed  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War  and  four  others.  When  Ericson 
was  hustled  from  England  to  the  United  States  (his  screw  propeller 
along  with  him),  in  1889,  by  the  British  Admiralty,  whose  barge  he 
towed  by  screw  up  the  river  Thames  at  ten  miles  an  hour  in  18S7, 
the  admirals  said  that  a  thing  which  propelled  at  the  end  could  not 
steer,  and  the  screw  was  put  aside  in  consequence.  Our  great 
engineers  seem  to  have  forgotten  Ericson.  Is  it  not  time,  there- 
fore, for  some  generous  pen  to  write  about  this  great  living  engineer, 
who  did  much  for  us,  and  who  would  have  done  more  had  English 
prejudice  permitted  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  outline  above  given  of  the  conditions  of 
the  future.  The  first,  obviously,  is  greater  speed  of  travelling 
and  transit ;  not  greater  speed  probably  in  every  train,  but  a  greater 
average  speed.  At  present  the  goods  and  coal  and  stopping  passenger 
train  is  in  the  way  of  the  fast  through  express,  and  some  of  the 
greater  companies  have  battled  with  the  difficulty  by  doubling  their 
lines  of  rail,  thereby  expending  a  large  new  capital,  totally  oat  of 
proportion  to  the  new  money-earning  means  obtained.  We  have 
found  that  so  much  space  represents  so  much  traffic-carrying  power; 
not  an  indefinite  quantity.  Could  we  assume  that  augmenting  trade 
would  not  in  a  while  come  to  our  aid,  these  duplications,  in  the 
absence  of  largely  increasing  receipts,  must  rapidly  tend  to  reduction 
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of  dividend.     In  Seust,  it  is  possible  to  realise  a  state  of  circmn^ 
stances  nnder  which  the  proportions  of  capital  and  net  earnings 
might  become  so  much  disturbed  that  the  '  ordinary  stock*  of  rail- 
way capital  would  be  largely  depreciated.     Capital  is  an  increasing 
quantity ;   working  expenses  are  an  increasing  quantity  also ;  and 
taxation  and  compensations  show  the  same  tendencies.     These  are 
conditions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  great  improvements  of  service ; 
for  a  poor  railway  can  do  nothing  but  hold  on.     Too  many  railway 
managers,  for  want  of  a  thorough  experience  of  '  out-of-doors' — a 
very  scarce  qualification  at  the  head   of  affairSi  I  am   sorry  to 
say — do  not  comprehend  that  the  secret  of  dividend  is  the  minimum 
of  capital  outlay  and  the  maximum  of  traffic  at  paying  rates.     The 
chief  object  is  the  maximum  of  utilisation  of  railways.     Now  if  one 
train  can  travel  at  sixty  miles  an  hour,  with  given  loads  every 
other  can  do  the  same ;  and  the  old  notion  that  augmenting  cost 
followed  augmented  speed,  in  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  speed, 
simply  took  one  set  of  causes  and  effects,  and  not  the  whole,  into 
account.     Now  the  reason  why  a  train  of  two  hundred  tons  of  coal, 
for  example,  cannot  safely  run  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  is  simply 
because  the  yehicle  in  which  the  coal  is  carried  is  not  constructed 
for  the  purpose.     A  two  feet  six  wheel,  dead  ends,  short  journals, 
and  second-class  material  are  merely  fit  for  the  slow  transit,  once 
thought  so  much  more  profitable  than  speed.     In  cases  of  such 
traffic  as  fish  and  'perishables'  and  '  fragiles,'  railway  managers  use 
mail  and  express  trains  at  maximum  speeds ;  and  here  and  there 
we  have  express  goods  at  speeds  higher  than  the  average.     Clearly, 
apart  from  the  question  of  possibility,  consistently  with  safety,  the 
numing  of  goods  and  coal  trains  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  and 
passenger  trains  at  sixty  must,  even  allowing  for  the  mitigating 
element  of  shunting,  lead  to  only  a  partial  user  of  lines  of  road.     I 
take  it  that  trains  of  equal,  or  even  equable,  length  and  speed  may 
follow  each  other  for  probably  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four  every 
two  minutes,  or  a  maximum  average  train-user  of  six  hundred  trains  per 
twenty-four  hours  over  each  single  mile,   or  about  200,000  per 
annum.     This,  I  take  it  roughly,  is  over  twenty  times  the  present 
average  train-user  of  our  railways.     In  other  words,  while  more 
sidmgs  and  appliances  and  more  traffic  are  equal  terms,  such  a  user 
would,  i{  demanded  by  traffic  increases,  augment  the  industrial  value 
of  the  railway  system  twentyfold ;   and,  as  matter  of  interest  on 
outlay,  rateably  reduce  the  proportion  now  existing  between  capital 
cost  and  interest  thereon,  and  the  traffic  result  obtained  therefrom. 
I  find  that  in  1877  there  were  26,312  miles  of  railway  single  line, 
and  that  220,000,000  trains  ran  over  them,  or  an  average  of  8361 
trains  per  mile  of  single  line  per  annum.     Again,  the  movable 
plant  and  appliances  of  a  railway  absorb  about  one-tenth  of  the  gross 
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capital.  That  is  to  say,  oat  of  700,000,000{.  of  capital  ontlaj, 
70,000,0001.  wonld  represent  the  movable,  and  680,000,0001.  the 
fixed,  investment.  Thus,  seven-tenths  of  the  capital  outlay  repre- 
sent the  figure  on  which  the  greater  usability  suggested  would 
operate  more  or  less.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  on  all  occa- 
sions and  under  aU  circumstances  such  an  augmentation  of  user 
could  be  accomplished.  That  high  figure  is  carried  out  on  the 
Metropolitan  Bailway  under  favourable  conditions.  Some  figure 
below  that,  however,  is  more  or  less  attainable  everywhere. 

Now,  assuming  these  obvious  figures  to  reflect  the  possible, 
what  is  wanted  ?     In  the  first  place,  equality  of  speed  and  the 
means  of  passing  intervening  stations  of  second  importance,  instead 
of  stopping  or  being  stopped  at  them.     The  latter  is  matter  of 
passing-places,  around,  over,  or  under,  as  the  case  might  be.    And 
as  regards  all  metropolitan  or  town  railways,  or,  in  fact,  any  railway 
with  traffic  enough  in  costly  regions  of  property,  we  could  estabUsh, 
if  need  be,  a  second  story.     Why  should  stories  be  confined  to 
buildings  ?     The  former  is  a  question  of  the  equaUsation  of  the 
power  of  the  engine,  not,  of  necessity,  to  make  it  the  same,  but 
similar;  and  of  the  provision  of  a  kind  of  carriage  for  goods,  minerals, 
and  cattle,  which  could  safely  run  at  the  maximum  velocity.     And 
what  are  the  essentials  of  this  latter  ?     These  :  the  best  material, 
proper  springs,  oil-boxes,  spring-bufiiers,  four-feet  or  four-feet-six 
wheels.     Care  in  loading  would  want  attention,  and  the  railway- 
loader  would  have  to  learn  his  business  of  stowage  for  speed,  as 
the  stevedore  does  in  a  ship.     All  plant  alike  made  fit  for  running 
at  speed  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  answer.     So  much,  then,  for  the 
time-saving  and  the  economy  of  fixed  capital.     What  the  industrial 
results  of  accelerating  the  whole  transit-time  of  the  country  would 
be,  I  leave  to  every  one  to  calculate.     Personally,  and  in  the  last 
thirty -five  years,  I  have  travelled  by  railway  some  1,200,000 
miles,  and  by  steam  at  sea  some  120,000,  apart  from  many  other 
ways  of  moving  about.     Had  I  walked  these  distances  I  must  have 
required  a  few  hundred  years  to  do  it ;  and  had  I  ridden  on  horse- 
back, half  as  long,  debiting  myself  with  the  utmost  human  endurance 
of  fatigue.    And,  beside,  I  have  been  able  to  do  a  deal  of  work  while 
travelling.     What  I  could  have  done  while  walking  or  riding,  I  do 
not  know.     My  individual  case  is  merely  an  instance.     Every  one 
who  has  worked  away  in  the  last  fifty  years  can  give  similar  testi- 
mony. •  And  if  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  coming  men 
should  try  their  hands  at  making  a  more  remarkable  future  in  the 
next  half  century.     Let  me  assume  that  increase  and  equalisation 
of  speed  would  double  the  time-saving  at  present  efiected  by  rail- 
ways, and  then  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  realise  the  new  power  of 
produetion,  the  new  power  of  competitioni  the  new  lengthening  of 
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life,  resulting.     At  all  eventSi  I  Bubinit  that  this  oatline  idea  is 
worth  seriously  thinking  about. 

But  to  achieve  anything  worth  doing  railways  mast  be  rid  of  the 
official  meddling  of  inexperienced  men ;  they  must  be  accepted  as  a 
great  and  welcome  power  for  good ;  and  instead  of  every  man's 
hand  being  in  the  pocket  of  the  railway  shareholder,  in  order  to 
lay  hold  of  some  part  of  his  poor  thirty  shillings  a  week,  a  more 
generoas  attitude  must  be  substituted ;  and,  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  national  industry,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  condition  of  pro- 
gress is  a  well-grounded  hope  of  reasonable  prosperity. 


LOVE,  THE  COURT  SINGER 
(afteb  giorgione). 


Love  passed  into  the  king's  own  music-room. 

The  ladies  in  the  long  red  colonnades, 

By  brazen  tank  or  glowing  citron-shades, 
Seeing  the  gate  ajar,  and  the  cool  gloom, 
Strolled  tiptoe  from  the  noon  and  hot  perfume. 

And,  hushing,  crouched  along  the  empty  grades. 

Straining  their  round  throats  from  their  great  brocades, 
And  graced  in  hand  or  head  with  garden-bloom. 

Love  mid  the  music-stands  alone,  by  rote, 
Warbled  and  trilled  forth  clear  as  a  reed  schalm. 

The  ladies  listening  swooned  to  every  note, 
Pressing  their  sweet  breasts  back  with  pulsing  palm. 
And  grew  quite  sad  with  love ;  but  Love  stood  calm. 

With  pursed-up  brows  and  vibrating  soft  throat. 

THEOPHILE  MAKZIALS. 
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By  thb  Authob  ov  '  Thb  Gaheexbpbb  at  Homb.' 


in.  The  Netheb  Millstone. 

The  hnge  water-wheel  in  the  mill  by  Warren  House  went  slowly 
round  and  round,  grinding  the  com.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  mill 
trembled  under  the  {ponderous  motion,  trembled  but  stood  firm,  as 
they  had  for  centuries ;  so  well  did  the  monks  see  that  their  work- 
men mixed  their  mortar  and  dressed  their  stone  in  the  days  of  the 
old  world.  A  dull  rumbling  sound  came  from  the  chinks  in  the 
boarding  that  sheltered  the  wheel  from  the  weather ;  a  sound  that 
could  only  be  caused  by  an  enormous  mass  in  movement.  Looking 
through  into  the  semi-darkness,  a  heaying  monster,  black  and 
direful,  rolled  continually  past,  threatening,  as  it  seemed,  to  crash 
the  life  out  of  those  who  ventured  within  reach,  as  tiie  stones 
within  crushed  form  and  shape  out  of  the  yellow  wheat — the  indi- 
vidual grain  ground  into  the  general  powder.  Yet  the  helpless 
com  by  degrees  wore  away  the  solid  adamant  of  its  oppressor. 
Under  the  bowed  apple-tree,  clothed  with  moss,  hard  by,  stood  a 
millstone,  gray  and  discoloured  by  the  weather,  thus  rendered  useless 
by  the  very  com  it  had  so  relentlessly  annihilated. 

Old  Andrew  Fisher  sat  at  the  muUioned  western  window  of  the 
house  that  stood  higher  up  above  the  mill-pond,  listening  drowsily  to 
the  distant  clack  of  the  hopper.  The  mill,  the  manor-house,  and  many 
hundred  fair  acres  of  meadow  and  ploughed  land  and  sheepwalk  on 
the  Down  behind  were  his,  and  had  been  his  forefathers  down  from 
the  days  of  the  last  Harry.  More  than  one  fisdr  fortune  had  the 
mill  ground  out  for  them  in  the  generations  past ;  money — accnmn- 
lated  coin  by  coin,  like  the  grains  that  together  fill  the  bushel — 
accumulated  by  one  and  dissipated  by  the  next.  If  report  spoke 
truly,  still  another  fortune  had  slowly  piled  itself  up  in  Andrew's 
withered  hand — weak  in  its  grasp  on  his  staff,  but  finn  in  its  grasp 
on  gold.  Rich  as  he  was  known  to  be,  he  lived  in  the  rade  old  way, 
spoke  in  the  old  mde  tongue,  and  seemingly  thought  the  old  rude 
thought.  His  beehive-chair  was  drawn  up  close  to  the  open  window, 
so  that  the  light  air  of  the  hot  summer  afternoon  might  wander  in 
and  refresh  him. 

High  up  in  the  cloudless  azure,  the  swift,  extending  his  wings 
like  a  black  crescent,  slid  to  and  fro ;  the  swallows,  mere  white 
specks  in  the  dizzy  blue,  wheeled  in  ceaseless  circles. 
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For  ninety  seasons,  as  man  and  boy — ^for  three  generations  of 
thirty  years  each— rhad  Andrew  looked  from  that  window.  There  he 
played  in  his  childhood ;  there  he  rested  from  his  labonrs  in  the 
time  of  manhood ;  there  he  sat  in  his  old  age.  The  deep  gashes  he 
had  made  with  his  first  boy's  clasp-knife  still  showed  in  the  edge 
of  the  oaken  window-seat.  They  were  cnt  when  the  first  Napoleon 
was  winning  his  earlier  Tictories.  There  on  the  seat  he  had  drummed 
with  his  knuckles — one  heavy  knock  with  the  left  hand,  then  two 
with  the  right  in  quick  succession,  and  an  inch  apart  on  the  board 
to  change  the  sound,  imitating  the  noise  of  the  mill.  Thence  he 
had  noted  the  changing  seasons  and  the  cycle  of  the  years. 

Ninety  times  the  snowdrop  had  hung  her  white  flower  under  the 
sheltering  wall.  For  ninety  springs  the  corncrake's  monotonous  cry 
had  resounded  in  the  mowing-grass.  The  cuckoo  came  and  went ; 
the  swallows  sailed  for  the  golden  sands  of  the  south ;  the  leaves, 
brown  and  orange  and  crimson,  dropped  and  died;  the  plover 
whistled  over  the  uplands ;  the  rain  beat  with  pitiless  fury  against 
the  pane,  and  swept  before  the  howling  blast  along  the  fallow, 
ninety  times. 

Hard  as  his  own  nether  millstone  was  the  heart  of  Andrew 
Fisher.  The  green  buds  of  spring,  the  flowers  of  summer,  the 
firoits  of  autumn,  the  dead  leaves  of  winter, — all  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  nigh  on  a  century  touched  him  not.  Unchanged  at  heart 
BtiU,  like  the  everlasting  hills  around  him.  But  even  they  bear 
flowers — ^ling,  loved  by  the  bees,  and  thyme. 

As  flower  and  bird  and  leaf  came  and  went,  so  the  strong  men 
with  whom  he  had  battled  in  his  rude  youth  flitted  away  one  by  one 
to  the  meads  of  asphodel,  but  did  not  return  in  the  spring.  The 
carter  whom  he  had  partly  blinded  by  a  blew  fi*om  his  whip-handle, 
which  injured  an  eyeball ;  the  ploughboy  he  rode  over  and  lamed ; 
the  fogger  whose  leg  he  broke  with  a  kick  in  the  old,  old  days,  when 
brute  force  ruled  irresponsibly  on  the  wild  hills, — they  slept  peace- 
fully under  the  greensward  and  the  daisy.  No  more  their  weary 
bones  would  ache  in  the  rain  and  snow ;  no  more  their  teeth  would 
grind  the  hard  crust  of  toil.  So,  too,  the  old  boon  companions 
dropped  away.  Squire  Thorpe — not  the  present,  but  the  ancient 
one  of  evil  days,  wild  and  headstrong — was  still  enough  at  last  in 
the  vault  under  the  chancel.  He  could  swear  and  drink  no  more, 
nor  fight  a  main  of  cocks  every  Sunday  afternoon  on  his  dining-room 
table.  With  his  homy  stiflened  fingers  Andrew  could  count  up  the 
houses  in  the  hamlet  at  the  Warren ;  there  was  not  one  that  the 
hearse  had  not  emptied.  The  hamlet  of  his  youth  had  passed  away. 
It  is  the  aged  that  should  see  ghosts ;  there  should  be  a  spectre  in 
every  chair.  The  big  black  horse  that  carried  him  in  the  mad 
steeplechase  at  Millboume — still  talked  of  by  the  country-side — and 
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in  many  a  ran  with  the  Hunt  in  the  vale,  lay  eight  feet  deep  in  the 
garden,  and  a  damson-tree  had  grown  over  him. 

Ninety  times ;  and  the  scytiie  was  busy  in  the  grass,  and  the 
com  would  soon  torn  colour  yet  once  more. 

P^ggy  was  dead  too — nut-brown  Peggy,  with  her  sloe-black 
eyes,  retrousaee  nose,  and  mischievous  mouth,  who  had  reaped  and 
gleaned  and  garnered  her  master's  evil  passion  among  conYolvnlas 
and  poppy.  Sweet  Peggy,  cast  aside  like  the  threshed-out  straw, 
crushed,  and  broken,  the  light  gone  out  in  her  eye,  had  forgotten 
her  misery  now  the  yew  dropped  its  red  berries  on  her  restisg- 
place.  Fifty  gnineaa.  a  heavy  bribe  in  those  days,  the  bailiff 
took  to  marry  her.  What  a  ghastly  farce  was  celebrated  that 
mom  before  God's  holy  altar !  But  the  vicar's  bulbous  lips,  that 
uttered  those  solenm  words  and  jested,  shall  dip  no  more  in  the 
rosy  wine  they  loved.  He  broke  his  neck  when  his  horse  fell  at 
the  double  mound ;  but  Andrew  lives  still.  Peggy's  boy,  chained 
to  the  plough  like  a  bom  serf,  but  full  of  his  real  father's  fiery 
spirit,  poached  and  stole,  and  worse,  and  at  last  laid  his  bones  in 
the  Australian  gold  rush. 

Ninety  times ;  and  yet  once  more  the  wheat  came  on  apace. 

And  Annica,  Andrew's  wife,  cursed  and  beaten  and  bruised; 
and  Andrew  the  younger,  his  lawful  son,  and  Alice  his  wife,  who 
were  treated  as  dogs,  and  wore  out  their  lives  up  at  the  farmstead 
farther  in  the  hills :  in  Millboume  churchyard  the  moss  has  grown 
over  their  names  graven  on  the  sides  of  the  great  square  tomb. 
May,  their  child,  alone  lived,  a  blithe  and  gentle  creature,  dreading 
her  grim  grandfather,  only  breathing  freely  when  she  could  get 
away  down  to  Greene  Feme,  yet  trying  and  schooling  herself  to 
love  him ;  but  hating  Jane,  the  old  snuff-taking  housekeeper,  as 
intensely  as  so  affectionate  a  nature  could  hate  anything. 

Yet  once  more  the  swallows  were  wheeling  in  the  summer 
air. 

On  the  keystone  of  the  porch  was  chiselled  Anno  15 — ;  the 
other  figures  effaced,  but  cut  some  time  in  the  century  that  saw  the 
Armada.  A  vast  rambling,  many-gabled,  red-tiled  building,  with 
vines  and  cherries  trained  against  the  gray  walls,  and  honeysuckle 
creeping  about  the  porch.  The  steep  Downs  rose  behind,  barely  a 
gunshot  distance ;  from  Andrew's  window  there  was  an  open  view 
of  the  vale.  The  pool  almost  surrounded  the  garden — put  moat, 
part  fish-pond,  part  mill-pool — and  was  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
There  the  moorhens  swam  and  threw  up  their  white-marked  tails 
as  they  thmst  their  beaks  under  water ;  the  timid  dab-chick,  which 
no  fjGinailiarity  with  man  can  reassure,  dived  at  the  faintest  foot- 
step; the  pike  basked  in  the  sunshine  warming  his  cold  blood, 
and  the  sturdy  perch  with  tremulous  tail  faced  the  slow  stream. 
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By  the  stoneB  of  the  sluice  dark-green  ferns  flonrished  exceedingly. 
The  sheep  crept  along  the  steep  coomb- side  cropping  the  short 
sweet  grass ;  the  shepherd  sat  on  the  edge  and  cat  his  own  and  his 
sweetheart's  name  in  the  tnrf.  Time  was  when  Andrew  conld  mn 
np  the  hill  there  light  as  a  hare.  Now  his  slow  walk,  hard  bearing 
on  blackthorn  staff,  in  summer  went  no  farther  than  the  green 
before  the  porch,  where  the  sundial  stood  with  the  motto  on  its 
brazen  face,  bidding  men  to  number  none  but  the  happy  hours,  and 
to  forget  the  dark  and  shadowy, — a  bitter  mockery  at  fourscore 
and  ten.  In  winter  he  crept  twice  or  thrice  a  day  across  the  court- 
yard to  the  bam,  where,  despite  steam,  he  kept  three  old  men  at 
work  on  the  threshing-floor — not  for  charity,  but  because  he  liked 
to  listen  to  the  knock-knock  of  the  flails. 

Ever  round  and  round,  without  haste  and  without  rest,  went 
the  massive  wheel  in  the  mill — ceaseless  as  the  revolving  firma- 
ment— to  the  clack  of  the  noisy  hopper  and  creak  of  the  iron 
gudgeons,  and  the  flousing  splash  of  the  mill-race.  Hard  as  his 
own  nether  millstone  was  the  heart  of  Andrew  Fisher :  does  time 
soften  the  gnarled  stem  of  the  oak  ? 

So  he  sat  by  the  open  window  in  his  beehive-chair  that  summer 
afternoon  drowsily  listening  to  the  mill.  In  the  window  was  the 
escutcheon  of  his  family  in  coloured  gla^,  and  the  name  '  Fischere* 
in  old-flEwhioned  letters.  Fishere  of  the  Warren  was  fined  one 
hundred  pounds  as  a  noted  malignant  in  the  days  of  fear  and 
trembling  that  followed  Worcester  fight. 

The  shadow  stole  forward  on  the  dial,  and  there  came  the  dull 
hollow  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  passing  over  the  wooden  bridge. 
Presently  Jane  the  housekeeper,  who  by  virtue  of  her  necessity  to 
him  in  his  infirmities,  used  no  oeremony  nor  courtesy  of  speech, 
came  in. 

*  There  be  a  paason  wants  to  see  thee/  said  she. 
No  answer. 

*  Dost  hear  ?' 
A  grunt. 

*  Wake  up !' — shaking  him. 
He  struck  at  her  with  his  blackthorn  that  ever  lay  between  his 


'  Thee  nistn't  hoopy  at  I — I  can  hyar  as  well  as  thee,'  he 
growled. 

'A  paason  wants  to  see  thee.' 

'  Ax  un  in.' 

'  Come  in,  you  !'  shouted  the  old  hag,  without  going  to  the  door. 
I  Shall  I  put  thee  jug  away  ?'  This  to  Andrew,  and  meaniog  the 
jug  of  weak  gin-and-water  which  he  kept  constantly  by  him  to  sip. 

*  Let  un  bide.' 
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Felix  St.  Bees  came  into  the  room.  He  had  ridden  up  to  ask 
for  the  hand  of  May,  his  darling.  It  was  not  a  reception  to 
encourage  a  lover. 

'  Good  afternoon,  sir/  said  Felix. 

'  Artemoon  to  ee.'    To  Jane,  *  Who  be  it  ?' 

*  Donno.' 

'  What's  your  wull  wi'  I  ?' 

'  I  want  a  little  private  conversation  with  yon,  sir.' 
'  Get  out,  you  !'  to  the  ancient  hag,  who  reluctantly  walked  from 
the  room,  but  left  the  door  ajar. 

*  Wull  ee  shut  the  door  ?' 

Felix   went  and  closed   it.     '  This  is  a  fine  old  house,'  he 
began,  trying  to  get  en  rapport  before  opening  his  mission. 
'Aw,  eez.* 

'  And  a  beautiful  view.' 
'  Mebbe.' 
'  You  have  had  great  experience  of  life,  sir.' 

*  Likely  zo.' 

Andrew  had  had  a  good  education  in  his  youth,  but  lapsed  two 
generations  ago  into  broad  provincialism.  Now  it  had  got  about 
(as  such  things  will)  that  Andrew  was  backing  Yal.  Browne's  dark 
horse  heavily,  and  May  was  anxious  about  her  grandfather's  inter- 
course with  the  trainer,  who,  except  in  his  employer's  eyes,  was 
fiar  from  perfect.  She  dreaded  lest  he  should  be  cheated  and  lose 
the  money — not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  amount,  but  because 
at  his  age  and  with  his  terrible  temper  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  e£fect  it  might  have  upon  his  health.  So  Felix,  as  a  clergy- 
man, wished  to  warn  the  aged  man ;  but  a  little  nervous  (as  might 
be  pardoned  under  the  circumstances)  he  did  not  perhaps  go  about 
it  the  right  way. 

'  And  you  have  seen,  sir,  how  uncertain  everything  is— even 
the  crops.' 

*  Wheat  be  vine  to  year.' 

'  Well,  even  your  mill-wheel  stops  sometimes  from  accidents,  I 
suppose.' 

'  Aw,  a'  reckon  nil  last  my  time.     Wull  ee  drenk  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you.  The  fact  is  I'm  anxious  to  warn  yon  about 
betting  on  Mr.  Browne's  horse.     He  is  upright — ^but — ' 

*  Hum !' 

In  the  depths  of  his  beehive-chair  the  glitter  of  the  old  man'0 
gray  eye  was  not  observed  by  Felix. 

*  As  you  cannot  get  about  and  see  for  yourself,  it  seemed  my 
duty  to  say  something — for  Miss  Fisher's  sake.' 

*  Aw  !'  ominously  low  and  deep. 

'  I  say  for  Miss  Fisher's  sake,  because  I  am  in  hopes,  with  your 
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pennissioii,  to  visit  her  as  her — her  fature  hnsband,  and  as  I 
am  snre  her  happiness  and — ' 

Crash ! 

The  blackthorn  whizzed  by  St.  Bees'  head  and  smashed  the 
jag  on  the  table. 

'Jim!  Bill!  Jane!  Jack!'  shouted  the  old  man,  starting  out 
of  his  chair,  purple  in  the  face.  '  Drow  this  Teller  out !  Douse  un 
in  th*  hog-vault!  Thee  nimity-pimity  odd-me-dod!*  I  warn 
thee'd  Hke  my  money !     Drot  thee  and  thee  wench  !' 

Poor  Felix  could  do  nothing  but  beat  a  retreat  with  half  a  dozen 
grinning  chawbacons  watching  him  over  the  bridge.  On  hearing 
their  master's  angry  voice  in  the  porch,  they  ran  together  from  the 
rickyard  in  the  rear.  For  some  distance  Felix  could  hear  the  old 
man  howling  and  telling  the  men  to  '  zet  th'  dogs  at  un.'  When 
he  got  fifidrly  out  of  sight  of  the  mill  his  indignation  disappeared  in 
his  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  he  burst  into  a  hearty  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, and  then  sobered  down  again.  'For,'  thought  he,  'it  is  a 
wholesome  doctrine — reverence  for  old  age ;  and  yet  how  little 
there  is  to  revere !  Ask  this  aged  man's  advice — you  would  sup- 
pose he  would  tell  you  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  instruct  you 
to  turn  your  mind  to  higher  things.  Not  at  all ;  he  would  say,  "Get 
money;  dismiss  all  generous  feelings:  get  money."  In  the  last 
decade  of  a  century  of  life  his  avarice  prompts  him  to  risk  heavy 
sums  on  this  horse.  But  I  must  write  and  explain  that  I  do  not 
want  his  hoards.' 

Calling  at  Greene  Feme  on  the  way  home  to  see  May,  he  found 
every  one  discussing  the  attitude  of  the  labourers  on  the  farm,  who 
seemed  inclined  to  neglect  the  haymaking,  or  even  to  leave  it 
altogether.  As  the  weather  was  fine  and  a  large  quantity  of  grass 
had  been  cut,  it  was  a  serious  matter.  Next  morning  Geoffirey 
Newton  called  on  FeUx  at  his  cottage  in  Kingsbury  to  tell  him  that 
the  men  had  actually  struck  work,  and  that  Mrs.  Estcourt  was 
anxious  for  his  advice.  For  FeHx,  besides  being  a  friend,  was 
known  to  possess  great  influence  among  the  working  classes. 
Kingsbury  town,  though  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  purely  agricultural 
country,  and  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the 
oaks  at  Gfreene  Feme,  was  the  seat  of  a  certain  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, which  had  immensely  increased  its  population.  It  was  the 
high  wages  paid  in  the  factories  and  workshops  there  that  made  the 
agricultm^  labourers  discontented ;  many  walked  miles  daily  to  and 
fro  to  receive  them.  There  was  unfortunately  a  reverse  side  to  the 
medal,  for  the  overcrowded  town  had  become  notorious  for  disease, 
dronkenness,  and  misery.  Now  this  was  why  Felix,  with  many 
opportunities  of  preferment,  chose  to  remain  a  simple  curate,  in 

*  Little  contemptible  Beareorow. 
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order  that  he  might  work  among  that  grimy  and  boisterous  people. 
Rade  and  brutal  as  they  were,  the  little  figure  in  black  penetrated 
everywhere  without  risk,  and  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect. 

It  chanced  to  be  his  morning  for  visiting  certain  purlieus,  so 
Geoflfrey  went  with  him.  They  were  to  go  over  to  Greene  Feme 
in  the  evening.  Down  in  the  back  streets  they  found  that  Melting- 
Pot,  the  pewter-tankard,  in  full  operation.  Men  and  women  were 
busy  keeping  it  fall,  while  their  children,  with  naked  feet,  played  in 
the  gutter  among  the  refuse  of  the  dust-heap,  decayed  cabbage, 
mangy  curs,  and  filth.  The  ancient  alchemists  travailed  to  trans- 
mute the  baser  metals  into  gold;  in  these  days  whole  townships 
are  at  work  transmuting  gold  and  sUver  into  pewter.  All  the  iron- 
foundries,  patent  blasts,  and  Bessemer  processes  in  the  world 
cannot  equal  the  melting  power  of  the  pewter-tankard.  When 
honest  labour  takes  its  well-earned  draught  it  is  one  thing,  or  when 
friendship  shares  the  glass ;  but  the  drinking  for  drinking's  sake  is 
another.  Side  by  side  with  the  Melting-Pot  the  furniture  marts  did 
a  roaring  business — marts  where  everything  is  sold,  from  a  towel- 
horse  to  a  piano  or  a  cockatoo — sold  beyond  recall,  all  in  the  way 
of  trade,  and  therefore  quite  legitimately.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
while  the  law  imposes  fine  and  penalty  on  the  pawnbroker,  and 
strict  supervision,  the  furniture  mart,  where  the  wretched  drunkard's 
goods  are  sold  for  ever,  seems  to  flourish  without  let  or  hindrance  ? 

*  Money  advanced  on  goods  for  absolute  sale,'  is  the  notice  promi- 
nently displayed,  which  to  the  poor  artisan,  being  interpreted, 
reads,  *  **  Walk  into  my  parlour,"  says  the  spider  to  the  fly.' 
Geofirey,  who  had  been  to  Australia,  found  he  was  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  he  had  seen  the  world.  There  were  things  here,  close 
to  the  sweet  fields  of  lovely  England,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
darkest  comers  of  the  earth.     At  the  end  of  a  new  street  hastily 

*  run  up  cheap'  and  '  scamped,'  they  found  a  large  black  pool,  once 
a  pond  in  the  meadow,  now  a  slough  of  all  imaginable  filth,  at 
whose  precipitous  edge  the  roadway  stopped  abruptly,  without  rail, 
fence,  or  wall.  Little  children  playing  hare  and  hounds,  heedless 
of  their  steps,  fell  in,  and  came  out  gasping,  almost  choked  with 
foul  mud.  Drunken  men  staggered  in  occasionally,  and  came  out 
stiff,  ghastly,  with  slime  in  the  greedy  mouths  that  had  gorged  at 
the  Melting-Pot.  Yet  this  horrible  slongh  was  on  the  very  vexge 
of  beauty ;  it  was  the  edge  and  outpost  of  the  town.  Across  this 
dark  pit  were  green  meadows,  hawthorn  hedges,  and  trees.  The 
sweet  breeze  played  against  the  dead  red  brick ;  odours  of  clover 
were  blown  against  the  windows ;  rooks  came  over  now  and  then 
with  their  noisy  caw-cawing.  Shamefully  '  scamped'  was  the  row 
of  six-roomed  houses — doors  that  warped  and  would  not  shut,  and 
so  on.     Up-stairs,  in  one  of  thq^e,  they  found  a  tall  young  fellow 
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lying  on  his  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  Bommer-day.  The  sickly 
fetid  smell  of  the  close  room  told  of  long  confinement.  Poor 
fellow,  he  had  been  sore  beset ;  unmarried,  nntended ;  no  woman 
to  potter  aboat  him,  nursed  anyhow,  only  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution carried  him  through ;  and  now  he  lay  there,  weak  and 
helpless,  in  spirit  all  but  dead,  as  strong  men  are  after  tedious 
illness.  A  mass  of  iron  had  fallen  on  his  leg  in  one  of  the  factories 
some  time  before,  as  it  was  supposed  through  the  carelessness  of 
a  fellow-workman  not  recovered  from  his  weekly  orgie  of  drink. 
The  sturdy  limb,  though  it  had  long  ago  united,  was  still  feeble  in 
the  extreme.  His  dull  eye  lit  up  when  he  saw  them. 
'  You  beant  from  Millboume,  be  you  ?'  he  said. 

*  We  know  many  there,'  said  Felix. 

'  I  thaut  perhaps  uncle  Jabez  had  found  me  out  and  sent  ee. 
Do  you  knaw  uncle  Jabez,  as  works  at  Greene  Feme  ?' 
'I  recollect  the  shepherd,'  said  Geoffrey. 

*  I  wur  nnder-shepherd  thur  till  I  took  to  factory- work.  Look 
at  them  lambs  thur !' 

They  looked  out  of  the  window.  Beneath,  the  green  fields 
came  right  np  to  the  dead  brick-wall.  Away,  some  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant, stood  an  enormous  poUard-oak,  its  vast  gnarled  root  coiled 
round  just  above  the  earth,  forming  a  broad  ledge  about  the  trunk. 
Half  a  dozen  lambs  were  chasing  each  other,  frisking  round  and 
round  the  rim,  glad  in  the  summer  sunshine, 

*  Look  at  um,'  said  the  whilom  shepherd,  '  an'  I  be  choked  for 
aair.' 

'  Why  not  open  the  window  ?' 

'  He  wont  open.' 

They  examined  it ;  the  sashes  were  shams,  not  made  to  open. 
Neither  was  there  a  fireplace ;  the  man  was  poisoned  with  the 
exhalations  from  his  own  weak  frame. 

*  This  is  dreadful,'  said  Geofiipey.     *  Is  there  no  law — ' 

'  Law  enough,'  said  Felix  bitterly;  'but  who  troubles  to  enforce  it 
for  the  sake  of — a  navvy !  Why  are  crowded  places  sinks  of  misery 
and  crime  ?  For  want  of  a  Master,  like  the  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
It  makes  me  sigh  for  a  despot.' 

'I'd  a'  smashed  un  fast  enough,'  said  the  shepherd,  'if  I'd 
a-dared ;  but  thaay  ud  a'  turned  me  out  into  the  street,  an'  I 
couldn't  abear  the  workuss.     Is  ould  Fisher  dead  yet,  zur  ?' 

St.  Bees  was  busy  with  his  penknife  cutting  away  the  putty, 
and  did  not  for  the  moment  answer.  The  pane  came  out  speedily, 
and  the  breeze  came  in  with  a  rush,  and  with  it  a  bee  that  buzzed 
round  and  went  forth  again,  and  a  scent  of  new-made  hay,  and  the 
'  Baa — maa'  of  the  lambs,  and  behind  it  all  the  low  roar  of  the 
nulway  and  the  fiictories. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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'  What  did  yon  say  about  Fisher  ?'  asked  Felix,  turning. 

'  Be  a'  dead  yet,  th'  cussed  old  yarmint  ?' 

'  Hush,  hash !  whom  do  yon  mean  ?' 

'  I  means  onld  Fisher  of  Warren  Mill.  He  be  my  grand- 
feyther.  Mebbe  you  minds  Peggy  Moulding,  what  married  th* 
baiUe?  Hurwnrmygraimey.  My  feyther  died  in  Anstralia.  Th' 
cussed  ould  varmint — a'  let  us  all  starve ;  he  got  sacks  a'  gold.  I 
wants  to  hear  as  th'  devil  have  got  un.' 

'  You  must  not  bear  malice/  said  Felix ;  but  being  a  man  as 
well  as  a  clergyman,  he  halted  there.  The  contrast  was  too  great. 
He  thought  of  the  brutal  miser  on  the  hills. 

'  I  wants  to  get  back  to  Greene  Feme/  said  the  invalid.  *  Do 
you  knaw  Mrs.  Estcourt  ?  Hur  be  a  nice  ooman ;  a'  wunder  ef  hnr 
ud  have  me  agen.     Wull  ee  ax  hur  ?' 

'  I'll  ask  her/  said  Geoffirey.  ^  I'm  sure  she  will,  though  the 
men  are  on  strike  there  now.' 

'  Be  um  ?  Lord,  what  vools !  I  wants  to  get  back  to  shepherd- 
ing. Ax  uncle  Jabez  ef  I  med  come  to  his  place  and  bide  wi'  he  a 
bit.  I  thenks  I  should  get  better  among  the  trees.  I  could  a'moast 
drag  a  rake,  bless  'ee,  now  ef  I  had  some  vittels.' 

*  You  shall  have  food,'  said  Felix,  '  and  we  will  get  you  back  to 
the  hamlet.'  This  poor  fellow,  rude  as  he  was — so  patheticallf 
ignorant  as  to  suppose,  as  ignorant  people  do,  that  strangers  under- 
stood his  private  affairs — was  in  a  sense  distantly  related  to  his 
darling  May,  and  thus  had  a  more  than  common  claim  upon  him. 

In  the  afbemoon  they  went  over  to  Greene  Feme,  and  Mrs> 
Estcourt  at  once  sent  a  trap  for  the  injured  man.  His  unde  Jabez, 
the  shepherd,  was  greatly  concerned,  and  ready  to  receive  him- 
Yet,  with  the  curious  apathy  of  the  poor,  he  had  made  no  inqjnxies 
about  him  previously. 

{To  he  eorUinuid.) 


PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  PLEASURE-GROUNDS. 

Bt  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Hbnby  Oobdon  Lennox,  M.P. 


In  Two  Parts  :  Part  I. 

Happily  London  is  well  supplied  with  parks ;  and  these  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  well  placed  for  those  most  in  need  of  them.  The 
Royal  parks  consist  of,  in  one  group,  St.  James's,  Green,  and 
Hyde  Park,  with  Kensington  Gardens — these  are  at  the  West-end ; 
another  group,  consisting  of  Battersea,  Kennington,  and  Greenwich 
Parks,  are  placed  in  the  south-west  and  south  district.  The  north 
side  of  the  metropolis  boasts  of  Regent's  Park,  one  of  our  finest ; 
whilst  in  the  far  east  Victoria  Park  and  Bethnal  Green  Gardens  are 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of  the 
metropolis.  For  those  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  railway, 
there  are,  in  the  outer  circle  of  London,  Richmond  Park  with 
nearly  2000  acres,  Bushey  and  Hampton  Court  Parks,  and  Kew 
Gardens.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will,  of  course,  not  enable  me 
to  .describe  the  collections  in  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kew ;  they  are 
unrivalled  in  the  world. 

But  besides  the  Royal  parks,  there  are  other  parks,  gardens, 
and  open  spaces  in  and  around  the  metropolis  which,  having  been 
purchased  and  maintained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  are 
rendered  available  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  London.  The 
older  Crown  parks,  such  as  St.  James's,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks, 
were,  at  the  time  of  their  formation,  placed  under  the  authority  of 
a  ranger,  whose  duty  it  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  nominate  and 
control  the  park-keepers  and  the  use  of  the  surface  of  the  parks, 
although  he  has  no  permission  to  incur  any  expense  in  so  doing. 
Speaking  literally,  the  ranger  has,  if  he  chooses,  a  right  to  negative 
or  veto  any  alteration  in  the  appropriation  of  the  surface  of  the 
parks  which  might  be  proposed  by  the  Office  of  Works ;  but  experi- 
ence shows  that  every  First  Conmiissioner  receives  the  most  cordial 
assistance  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  is  now  the 
nuiger  of  the  three  parks  last  referred  to,  as  well  as  Bushy  and 
Richmond  Parks.  I  am  glad,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  my  prede- 
cessors would  be,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  public  testimony 
to  his  Royal  Highness's  uniform  courtesy  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  and  to  the  laudable  anxiety  he  iJways  displays  in  helping 
to  carry  out  any  suggestions  made  by  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  for  the  improvement  of  the  parks  and  the  convenience  of 
the  public.     All  the  Royal  parks  and  gardens  are  administered  by 
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the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  through  superintendents,  with  a 
staff  of  gardeners  under  them ;  whilst  an  adequate  number  of  police 
are  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  protection  of 
property. 

I  wish  here  to  hear  testimony  to  the  energy  and  ability  with 
which  generally  these  superintendents  perform  their  duties ;  conduct 
on  their  part  all  the  more  worthy  of  praise,  seeing  that  they  are 
placed  under  the  somewhat  discouraging  condition  of  receiving  only 
a  moderate  salary,  to  which  no  increase  has  been  made  for  twenty 
years,  and  with  little  or  no  chance  of  promotion.  Besides  this,  the 
superintendents  of  our  parks  are  not,  like  private  gardeners,  allowed 
to  compete  at  prize  shows,  and  therefore  they  are  not,  like  their 
rivals,  able  to  receive  medals  or  other  recognition  of  their  skill. 

The  first  group  to  which  I  shall  refer  is  that  situate  in  the 
western  district  of  the  metropolis.  It  represents  an  area  of  749 
acres,  distributed  as  follows :  Hyde  Park,  860  acres ;  Eensingion 
Gardens,  274  acres ;  St.  James's  Park,  60  acres ;  and  Green  Park, 
SB  acres.  These  are  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  ISO  persons ;  of  whom  three  are  fore* 
men,  twenty  are  gardeners,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  labourers ; 
whilst  order  is  maintained  by  about  one  hundred  constables.  St. 
James's  and  Green  Park  are,  in  common  with  every  other  in  the  me- 
tropolis, largely  frequented  during  the  day  by  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  on  a  fine  Sunday  evening  it  is  gratifying  to  witness 
swarms  of  people  in  almost  eveiy  station  of  life  evidently  enjoying  a 
breath  of  fresher  air  than  it  is  their  lot  to  inhale  during  their  daily  toil. 
Flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  parks,  St. 
James's  in  particular  offering  no  scope  for  such  an  exhibition.  This 
park  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  fine  ornamental  sheet  of  water, 
850  yards  long,  which  offers  healthy  recreation  in  the  summer  for 
boating  and  in  the  winter  for  skating.  For  the  latter  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  as  some  years  ago  the  lake  was  filled  up  and  concreted  to 
a  uniform  depth  of  about  three  feet,  rendering  impossible  a  repetition 
of  a  catastrophe  such  as  that  by  which  a  few  years  ago  many  men, 
women,  and  children  lost  their  Uves  whilst  skating  on  the  ornamental 
water  in  Regent's  Park.  The  lake  is  crossed  by  a  suspension 
bridge,  and  along  its  banks  are  seats,  which,  when  the  weather  is 
even  tolerably  fine,  are  seldom  unoccupied  from  morning  till  night. 
These  seats  are  backed  at  intervals  by  handsome  groups  of  shrubs, 
so  arranged  as  to  give  an  excellent  example  of  that  peculiar  style  of 
landscape  gardening,  composed  of  shrubberies,  water,  trees,  and 
sloping  turf,  which  has  been  so  much  admired  and  so  largely  adopted 
in  the  parks  and  gardens  in  Germany  and  other  countries. 

While  on  the  question  of  shrubberies,  there  is  one  point  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  all  our  parks  which  is  well 
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worthy  of  notice :  the  eyergreen  shrnbs  are  not  renewed  often 
enonghf  but  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  drop  their  leaves  and 
grow  ragged  and  nnsightly.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  where 
different  kinds  of  shrubs  are  planted  close  together,  they  require  to 
be  renewed  every  two  or  three  years.  The  more  rough-leaved 
varieties  suffer  very  much  from  the  soot  and  smoke,  and  even  holly 
and  aucuba,  whose  leaves  are  more  glossy,  will  not  stand  the 
climate  of  London  very  long.  Unluckily,  rhododendrons,  which  are 
certainly  among  the  most  ornamental  of  our  hardy  shrubs,  will  not 
preserve  either  their  symmetry  or  their  foliage  for  more  than  three 
or  four  years.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  not  seen  his  way  to  accept 
Mr.  Waterer's  offer  annually  to  remove  the  old  rhododendrons,  and 
replace  them  by  young  and  healthy  plants  of  the  newest  varieties. 
By  this  means,  for  a  comparatively  trifling  cost,  a  beautiful  feature 
would  have  been  added  to  the  attractions  of  Hyde  Park. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  question  of  our  park  shrubberies 
should  be  looked  into,  and  that,  in  regular  rotation,  they  should  be 
refreshed  and  renewed  with  young  and  vigorous  plants.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  a  nursery 
under  the  management  of  the  Office  of  Works  in  which  to  raise 
both  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is,  however,  fair  only  to  add  that  in  this 
view  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  no  less  a  personage  than 
my  distinguished  friend  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens.  Sir  Joseph  considers  that,  while  it  is  certainly  cheaper 
for  the  nation  to  raise  its  own  bedding  and  foliage  plants,  it  is  better 
to  buy  trees  and  shrubs  when  they  are  cheap,  and  at  sales  in  the 
coontry,  because  he  considers  that  the  demand  for  the  latter  is 
intermittent.  It  is  exactly  on  this  point  that  I- venture  to  differ 
CTen  from  so  eminent  an  authority. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ayrton,  then  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
made  a  proposal,  and  pointed  out  that  if  a  few  acres  were  devoted 
to  such  a  nursery — say  in  the  good  soil  between  the  Roehampton 
and  East  Sheen  Gates  of  Richmond  Park — an  abundant  supply  of 
plants  and  trees  of  all  ages,  from  one  to  five  years  old,  might  be 
raised  for  our  parks  at  little  or  no  cost.  Such  an  attempt,  it  is 
true,  as  regards  trees  was  once  tried  many  years  ago,  under  unfavour- 
able conditions,  in  Kew  Gardens,  but  for  various  reasons  it  was  not 
a  success.  The  sound  policy  clearly  is  that  the  supply  should  not 
be  intermittent,  but  that  every  year  the  shrubberies  should  in  rota- 
tion be  examined,  and  the  plants  that  show  signs  of  deterioration 
or  decay  should  be  removed,  and  could  then  be  renewed  at  a  small 
cost  from  such  a  Government  nursery. 

One  of  the  latest  improvements  in  the  parks  is  the  broad 
asphalte  footpath,  which  was  laid  down  three  years  ago,  from  Marl- 
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borongh  House  to  Buckingliam  Gate.  This  has  been  found  io  be  a 
great  boon  to  a  vast  number  of  people  in  wet  and  dirty  weather ; 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  extending  it  along  the  Malli  across  the 
Parade,  to  Storey's  Gate.  Although  flowers  are  not  the  principal 
adornment  of  the  Green  Park,  yet  there  was  an  effective  row  of  beds 
running  along  the  north  side  parallel  with  Piccadilly.  Hitherto 
these  beds  have  been  filled  with  ordinary  bedding-plants,  and  I 
regret  to  see  that  some  of  them  have  been  turfed  over.  I  have 
no  doubt  Mr.  Gibson  has  a  sufficient  reason ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  nowhere  would  specimens  of  carpet-bedding  show  to  greater 
advantage  than  here,  the.  beds  being  below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment in  Piccadilly,  while  they  rise  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
corresponding  walk  inside  the  park.  The  first  appearance  of  flowers 
in  our  parks  was  due  to  the  late  Lord  Llanover,  then  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  who  imported  the  idea  fi*om  Paris.  At  first  it  was  tried  on 
a  modest  scale,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  under  different  First 
Commissioners,  until  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  our  parks.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  at  first  the  idea  was 
not  by  any  means  received  with  unmixed  favour.  There  were  critics 
of  eminence  who  held  that  a  garden,  and  not  a  park,  is  the  place 
for  flowers,  and  that  the  attractions  of  a  park  should  consist  only 
in  leafy  glades,  soft  turf,  and  fine  timber,  and  should  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  beauty  of  its  undulating  ground  and  landscape 
scenery. 

This  may  in  the  abstract  be  very  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  brilliant  and  artistic  displays  of  many- 
coloured  bloom  and  tinted  leaves  are  to  be  found  in  gardens  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and,  although  within  the  ambit  of  the  park, 
they  form  no  part  of  its  park  scenery,  yet  they  are  a  powerful 
inducement  to  the  people  to  spend  their  Sunday  evenings  and  holi* 
days  in  the  park  rather  than  the  public-house.  Each  year  this 
feeling  is  growing  stronger,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  attempt  to 
reduce  these  exhibitions  would  provoke  much  discontent.  Then, 
again,  the  finest  scenery,  when  it  has  become  familiar  to  the  eye, 
no  longer  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  uneducated,  and 
would  therefore,  after  a  time,  fail  in  attracting  to  the  parks  those 
very  classes  for  whose  especial  benefit  they  are  kept  up. 

I  need  not  dilate  on  the  Serpentine,  1000  yards  long,  with  its 
miniature  boats  and  flocks  of  wild  fowl ;  with  its  grassy  slope  on 
the  south  side,  covered  in  the  summer  evenings  by  panting  and,  I 
may  add,  nude  bathers.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotten 
Row  I  am  reminded  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  have 
been  loud,  and  at  times  well-founded,  complaints  of  the  condition 
of  the  Ride.  The  truth  is,  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  fairiy  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  or  that  First  Commissioner.     It  arises 
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from  the  fact  tbat  the  foundations  of  Rotten  Row,  in  their  original 
constraction,  were  fEinlty,  and  deficient  in  the  nature  and  amount  of 
their  drainage ;  the  result  being  that  the  maintenance  of  the  smrface 
gravel  in  a  safe  condition  has  always  been  a  costly  and,  after  sndden 
changes  from  dry  to  wet  weather,  a  difiScult  and  anxious  work.  The 
transfer  of  this  duty  in  the  future  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  is  the  able  head  of  the  Works  Department  for  the  London 
district.  With  Mr.  Taylor's  great  technical  knowledge  these 
defects  of  drainage  will  be  remedied,  and  the  surface  of  Rotten 
Row  be  maintained  in  the  condition  it  ought  to  be.  A  suggestion 
has  often  been  made  to  extend  the  Ride  to  and  beside  the  Long  Walk 
in  Kensington  Gardens ;  but  this  idea  is  both  unreasonable  and  un- 
desirable, if  not  impracticable.  Equestrians  should  remember  that 
seTeral  yeiy  important  additions  have  of  late  years  been  made  to 
the  grayel  rides  in  Hyde  Park ;  one  of  the  most  successful  was 
made  by  Mr.  Ayrton  when  First  Commissioner,  viz.  the  continua- 
tion of  Rotten  Row,  with  a  gentle  curve  across  the  Park  to  the 
Prince's  Gate;  thence  along  under  the  trees,  past  Enightsbridge 
barracks,  and  sloping  into  Rotten  Row  again  opposite  to  Albert 
Gate.  Altogether  there  are  about  three  miles  of  ride  in  and  around 
Hyde  Park,  all  of  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  laid  down  and  kept 
with  the  finest  gravel.  The  break  which  has  been  made  the  last 
two  years  between  Stanhope  Gate  and  the  Marble  Arch  in  the 
continuity  of  this  ride  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  disappear  shortly. 
The  present  First  Commissioner  of  Works  is  reported  to  have  justi- 
fied it  on  the  ground  that  the  dresses  of  ladies  walking  in  this  part 
of  the  park  were  liable  to  be  splashed ;  but  this  is  a  plea  that  will 
not  for  one  moment  hold  good.  Li  the  first  place,  if  the  splashing 
takes  place,  it  is  owing  to  neglect  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ride. 
With  gravel  of  the  finest  quality,  kept  clean,  and  properly  raked 
and  turned  over,  there  would  be  no  splashing  to  hurt  even  the  most 
delicate  of  Worth's  confections. 

The  equestrian,  like  the  pedestrian,  world  will  always  congregate 
together  according  to  the  mandates  of  fashion.  They  like  to  see 
and  be  seen ;  but  for  those  who  want  a  quiet  canter  ample  space 
is  always  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  park,  if  they  have  not  time 
to  reach  the  admirable  ride  in  Battersea  Park.  Gravel  is  laid  down 
on  Constitution  Hill  and  along  the  Mall  to  Clarence  Gate.  It  is  also 
laid  dovm  from  Buckingham  Gate  to  Storey's  Gate.  The  introduction 
of  horsemen  into  Kensington  Gardens  would  change  the  character  and 
destroy  the  quiet  to  be  found  there,  which  is  now  so  much  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  do  not  ride.  But  besides  this,  there  is  one  objec- 
tion fatal  to  the  suggested  extension.  In  the  last  few  years  a  road  for 
carriages  and  cabs  has  been  carried  across  the  park  from  south  to 
north,  and  is  by  night  and  day  encumbered  with  a  heavy  tra£Sc. 
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The  attempt  to  arrange  for  a  crowd  of  equestrians  to  pass  across  thia 
stream  of  vehicular  traffic  would  be  fraught  with  serious  danger  to  both 
riders  and  vehicles ;  besides,  the  experiment  has  already  been  tried 
before  the  rearrangement  of  the  south  side  of  Kensington  Gardens 
consequent  on  the  erection  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Memoriali  and 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned. 

Although  Hyde  Park  boasts  of  a  fine  open  area  of  turf,  cricket 
is  not,  as  in  other  parks,  allowed  here.  The  reasons  for  this 
exception  are  sound  enough.  In  the  first  place,  in  some  the 
encouragement  of  these  games  formed  part  of  the  original  scheme, 
and  the  ground  is  so  laid  out  as  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  players 
from  loungers.  Then  the  turf  in  Hyde  Park  is  in  the  sununer  not 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose,  such  a  large  area  of  turf  being  one 
of  the  chief  enjoyments  of  the  park.  One-half  of  our  population,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  women  and  children,  and  their  great  plea- 
sure is  to  stroll  about,  to  walk  and  sit  on  grass.  I  doubt  whether  many 
of  us  sufficiently  realise  what  a  charm  soft  green  turf  is  to  those 
whose  daily  lives  afe  spent  in  tramping  about  on  pavements  between 
dingy  brick  walls — the  relief  must  be  great  indeed.  Cricket  and  games 
being  prohibited,  I  wish  this  area  of  turf  could  be  reserved  for  those 
who  have  most  need  of  it ;  but  unluckily,  although  innocent  games 
are  forbidden,  scarcely  a  week  elapses  at  certain  seasons  without 
damage  being  done  to  turf,  shrubs,  plants,  and  trees  by  large 
assemblages,  who  meet  under  the  SBgis  of  the  decayed  Reformers' 
Tree,  to  air  their  grievances  in  this  for  that  purpose  most  unsuitable 
spot. 

Far  be  it  from  me  even  to  infer  that  those  who  form  part  of 
these  gatherings  have  any  settled  wish  or  intention  to  do  mischief. 
What  experience  I  had  whilst  I  had  the  honour  of  being  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  leads  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Here 
is  a  case  in  point.  A  numerous  meeting  had  been  announced  to 
take  place  in  TrafSoIgar-square,  and  great  damage  having  been 
already  done  on  similar  occasions  to  Sir  E.  Landseer's  lions,  it 
was  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this  by  greatly  increasing  the  police 
force.  Experience  told  me  that  this  precaution  by  itself  would  be 
of  little  avail.  I  therefore  wrote  myself  to  the  chairman,  requesting 
that  he  and  the  leaders  of  the  meeting  would  cooperate  with  me  in 
protecting  these  national  works  from  the  destructive  tattoo  carried 
on  by  the  hobnail-boots  of  their  juvenile  adherents.  The  meeting 
took  place,  and  was  a  large  one,  and  the  official  report  showed  that 
the  result  of  my  appeal  was  most  satisfactory.  Conduct  so  credit- 
able does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  wherever  large  masses  of  people 
are  gathered  together  in  a  park  to  discuss  exciting  topics,  such  as 
a  strike,  a  too  warlike  Government,  or  an  '  unfortunate  nobleman' 
languishing  in  prison,  damage  to  trees,  flowers,  and  especially  to 
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torf,  is  a  necessary  conseqaence*  The  difficnlty  of  preserring  the 
torf  is  sufficiently  great  already. 

Hyde  Park  is  Tery  naturally  and  properly  the  parade  groond  of 
the  three  regiments  of  Guards,  occasionally  of  the  metropolitan 
Volunteers ;  hut  the  damage  done  is  not  so  great  as  might  he 
expected,  seeing  that  the  field-days  take  place  only  during  a  short 
period  of  the  year.  The  average  Londoner  has  a  decided  dislike  to 
walking  on  a  path  which  is  made  for  that  purpose ;  he  prefers  either 
going  on  the  edge  of  the  turf  on  either  side  of  it,  or  else  striking 
out  a  new  line  across  country  for  himself ;  hence  the  endless  tracks 
which  disfigure  the  central  area  of  Hyde  Park.  I  understand  that 
in  the  Great  Park  at  New  York  the  authorities  have  no  such  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  the  New  Yorkers  being  very  careful  to  obey 
the  regulations ;  and  therefore  the  paths  there  look  always  trim  and 
neat,  and  the  grass  is  in  the  condition  it  ought  to  be  and  might  be 
in  our  parks. 

But  perhaps  the  most  popular  part  of  Hyde  Park  in  the  present 
day  is  the  brilliant  show  of  flowers  which  is  to  be  seen  principally 
in  the  gardens  running  along  the  side  of  Park-lane,  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  Stanhope  Gate,  as  well  as  that  in  front  of  the  Temple 
lodge  above  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  Hamilton  Gardens,  and  in  those 
which  were  designed  by  Lord  John  Manners  on  either  side  of  the 
carriage-road  between  Apsley  House  and  Albert  Gate ;  in  all  these 
there  are  about  two  hundred  beds.  The  show  in  the  section  between 
the  Marble  Arch  and  Grosvenor  Gate  has  never  been  great,  the  most 
effective  part  consisting  of  a  ribbon  of  coloured  plants  encircling  the 
shrubberies.  I  am  afraid  we  must  not  look  for  any  improvement  there, 
as,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  many  of  the  beds  have  been 
turfed  over.  What  a  splendid  economy  for  a  nation  like  England  to 
indulge  in  !  It  is  between  Chrosvenor  and  Stanhope  Gates  that  the 
great  displays  are  to  be  found. 

Now  one  thing  is  quite  clear — that  whatever  is  attempted  in  the 
way  of  gardening  in  our  Royal  parks  should,  both  as  regards  the 
laying  out  of  the  beds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  be  so 
complete  and  perfect,  as  to  give  an  example  to  private  gar- 
deners ;  but  as  a  fact,  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  laying  out 
of  these  gardens,  except  the  uniform  row  of  beds  which  are  close  to 
the  park-railings.  There  is  absolutely  no  uniformity  in  the  central 
or  principal  portion ;  a  double  row  of  narrow  beds  in  one  part ; 
single  row  of  beds,  uniform  in  shape,  in  another ;  and  beds  of  every 
shape  in  the  third.  The  glaring  want  of  symmetry  in  the  laying 
out  of  these  gardens  gives  an  appearance  of  incompleteness,  by 
which  the  difficulty  of  presenting  an  effective  general  display  is 
greatly  increased. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  two  annual  displays — 
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in  the  spring  a  show  of  bnlbs,  and  in  the  snmmer  of  bedding  and 
foliage  plants.  The  attempt  to  introduce  spring  bedding  last  year  in 
the  section  above  G^osvenor  Gate  was,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
a  failore,  and  has  not  been  repeated ;  but  the  show  of  bnlbs  was  this 
year,  as  far  as  the  flowers  went,  a  great  success.  Considering  the 
exposed  situation  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  the  bitter  winds  of 
this  hydra-headed  winter,  it  was  really  remarkable  to  see  bed  after 
bed  radiant  with  hyacinths  and  tulips,  each  blossom  being  of  one 
colour,  and  identical  with  the  other  in  size,  bulk,  and  height.  These 
bulbs  are  imported  from  Holland  in  the  autumn,  and  this  remarkable 
symmetry  is  brought  about  by  the  care  and  discrimination  with  which 
they  are  compared  and  sorted  as  to  size  and  shape  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  park  before  being  placed  in  the  ground.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  display  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  in  Hyde  Park  and  Hamilton  Place  Gardens  (which  are  also 
kept  up  by  the  OfSce  of  Works),  there  were  planted  this  spring 
16,500  hyacinths,  20,700  tulips,  82,800  crocus,  and  over  10,000 
miscellaneous  bulbs.  Excellent  as  this  exhibition  was  in  itself,  the 
effect  of  it  was  marred  by  the  want  of  symmetry  to  which  I  have 
referred.  As  soon  as  the  display  of  bulbs  is  over,  preparations 
are  made  for  the  summer  exhibition,  the  like  of  which,  for  taste  in 
design  and  brilliancy  of  colour,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
capital.  The  designs  for  the  carpet,  and  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  colour  in  the  ordinary,  bedding,  are  wisely  left  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Gibson ;  and  no  one  could 
be  found  who  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  task,  seeing 
that  it  was  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,  who,  in  1868,  intro- 
duced sub-tropical  gardening,  and  later,  in  1866,  the  first  examples 
of  the  now  well-known  carpet  bedding.  To  design  the  patterns 
for  the  two  hundred  beds  in  Hyde  Park  is  a  most  laborious  and 
difficult  task.  Last  year  there  were  raised  for  and  planted  out 
in  this  group  of  parks  no  less  than  820,000  bedding  and  foliage 
plants,  in  the  following  proportion :  geraniums,  78,628 ;  lobelia, 
48,266 ;  altemanthera,  88,800 ;  sub-tropical  and  foliage  plants, 
21,962 ;  and  of  various  bedding  plants,  186,187.  At  first  it 
would  seem  on  reading  these  large  numbers  that  the  authori- 
ties must  have  been  obliged  to  lay  violent  hands  on  some  of  the 
large  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  the  fiict  is, 
that  the  whole  of  this  stock  is  raised  and  grown  in  a  space  of  less 
than  three  acres,  situated  under  the  back  windows  of  the  fine  old 
palace  of  Kensington,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bound 
Pond.  Such  a  result  is  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Gibson  and  his 
staff,  who  have  all  their  work  cut  out  for  them  in  keeping,  as 
they  should  be  kept,  the  rides,  roads,  and  walks,  which  in  all 
amount  to  over  fifty  miles.     There  is  one  other  point  connected 
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with  the  management  of  Hyde  Park  which  requires  a  passing 
notice,  and  that  is  the  very  deficient  system  of  watering  the 
roads.  This  is  a  matter  which  not  only  affects  the  comfort  of 
those  who  drive  and  walk  in  the  park,  bat  also  seriously  affects 
the  beauty  and  health  of  the  flower-gardens.  It  really  seems  in- 
credible that  in  this  age  of  progress  in  invention  we  should  have  as 
jet  got  no  farther  than  the  old  lumbering  square  water-carts,  which 
not  only  water  the  roads  unequally  and  partially,  but  also  make  a 
veiy  inconvenient  block  in  the  already  overcrowded  line  of  carriages. 
Some  fonr  years  ago  the  necessary  hydrants  were  laid  down  at  one 
end  of  the  park  to  try  the  Parisian  system  of  watering  the  roads 
and  beds  by  jointed  hose-pipes  with  tubes  on  wheels ;  but  after  a 
trial  it  was  given  up,  on  the  ground  that  the  stream  of  water  had 
fi^ghtened  several  carriage-horses.  It  may  be,  as  pointed  out  by 
Sir  J.  Hooker,  that  this  system  would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
old  water-carts  ;  but  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that,  if  the 
hose  were  managed  with  the  dexterity  it  is  in  Paris,  horses  in 
London  would  be  more  shy  of  it  than  they  are  in  Paris. 


THE  DEMEANOUR  OF  MURDERERS. 


She  was  doing  a  flower  subject  in  water-colonrs,  laying  down  the 
paint  with  mnch  self-satisfaction,  waving  her  head  to  and  fro  in 
harmony  with  the  lines  she  drew,  and  smiling  blandly  to  herself. 
Her  eyes  were  cold  steely-gray,  her  lips  thick  and  red,  the  lower 
hanging  down  and  showing  a  bad  set  of  teeth.  It  was  a  weak 
vapid  sort  of  face,  yet  with  no  particular  vice  in  it.  Only  she  was  a 
poisoner,  a  wholesale  poisoner,  whose  victims  had  been  little 
children,  and  chocolate-drops  the  medium  by  which  she  sent  them 
to  their  death.  Here  is  another,  busied  in  ministering  to  the 
veants  of  her  suffering  fellows,  an  unpretending  sister  of  charity  in 
prison  dress,  and  caged  within  prison  walls.  It  is  true  that  her 
face  is  lowering,  the  jaw  square,  the  dark  eyes  deep  set  beneath 
cavernous  brows,  but  her  manner  is  quiet  and  unobtrusive ;  hers  is 
clearly  a  high  intelligence ;  she  is  an  excellent  nurse,  as  willing  as 
she  is  sagacious  and  attentive.  She  has  an  instinctive  objection  to 
be  watched  or  observed ;  at  the  hint  of  a  strange  visitor  she  hides 
with  extraordinary  cleverness  as  quick  as  a  lizard  or  reptile  goes  to 
ground.  It  may  be  shrinking  modesty  merely ;  possibly  it  is  the 
inward  consciousness  that  she  is  an  object  of  loathing  repellent  to 
human  eyes.  The  story  of  her  crime,  although  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  committed,  is  still  fresh  in  every  mind;  how  from 
foolish  jealousy  she  cut  her  little  brother's  throat,  and  left  her 
father  to  bear  the  brunt  of  suspicion,  until  ghostly  ministrations 
wrung  from  her  the  confession  of  her  guilt.  Or  look  at  this  feeble 
old  man  digging  potatoes  in  a  prison  garden,  harmless,  inoffensivey 
venerable  almost  in  aspect,  in  spite  of  his  drab  clothes  tattooed 
with  the  *  broad  arrow,'  and  his  coarse  blue-and-red  knickerbocker 
stockings.  If  you  were  permitted  to  converse  with  him  he  would 
dilate  upon  the  voyages  of  St.  Paul,  or  tell  you  that  he  has  written 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  down  to  the  Reformation ;  would  prove 
himself  a  ripe  scholar,  a  man  of  letters  and  of  parts.  But  be 
could  not  deny  that  in  a  fit  of  furious  madness,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion by  the  nagging  tongue  of  a  shrewish  wife,  he  had  dashed  out 
her  brains  with  a  poker,  and  was  on  the  point  of  packing  up  the 
corpse  in  a  box  to  send  away  by  parcels'  delivery  when  the  deed  was 
discovered.  This  great  muscular  woman,  who,  with  strong  anns 
bared  to  the  wrist,  is  handling  delicately  and  with  all  the  native  skill 
of  the  true  Frenchwoman  the  potherbs  for  the  prison  soup,  murdered 
her  mistress  with  a  single  blow.     They  had  differed  only  as  to  the 
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flavouring  of  a  favourite  plat ;  but  the  cook's  amour  propre  was 
offended,  and  could  only  be  appeased  in  blood.  Now  she  is  sullen, 
but  preserves  an  imperturbable  calm :  if  thwarted  or  reproved,  her 
fierce  black  eyes  may  flash  out  murderous  threats;  but  she  has 
more  command  over  herself  now  than  on  that  Sunday  morning  in 
the  kitchen  in  Park-lane.  If  called  she  runs  with  alacrity ;  she  is 
indastrious,  patient,  seemingly  resigned  to  her  fate.  Prison  is  to 
her  a  sanctuary  where  her  evil  passions,  repressed  and  kept  down 
by  stringent  discipline,  cannot  again  hurry  her  into  a  deed  whijch 
would  be  followed,  like  that  other,  with  eternal  remorse.  You 
would  not  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  remorse  or  even  regret 
troubled  these  three  whose  fate  once  hung  by  a  thread,  and  whom 
the  common  executioner  would  undoubtedly  have  punished  vrith  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  but  for  the  vacillation  and  irresolution  of 
public  opinion.  One  of  them,  with  the  deft  fingers  which  once  plied 
brush  and  pencil  vrith  no  common  skill,  is  drawing  out  the  long 
waxed  threads  as  he  works  upon  the  *  uppers'  of  a  pair  of  prison 
shoes.  His  face  is  full  of  low  cunning ;  his  small  eyes  are  restless 
and  shifty ;  they  instinctively  seek  the  ground  rather  than  meet 
others  bent  upon  them ;  but  the  manner  of  the  man  is  quite  reck- 
less and  unconcerned.  He  seems  to  wear  the  prison  dress  under 
protest,  and  appears  anxious  to  explain  that  he  is  where  he  is 
entirely  owing  to  a  mistake.  His  brother,  in  a  Portland  quarry,  is 
'  scappling'  a  block  of  stone,  presents  a  strong  &mily  likeness ;  he 
18  crafty  and  cunning  in  no  common  degree,  as  is  shown  by  the 
furtive  glances  he  casts  at  his  officer  as  if  to  curry  favour,  and  the 
next  moment  looks  to  the  ground.  The  wife  is  at  the  washtub  in 
one  of  the  partitioned  recesses  of  a  prison  laundry  so  designed  to 
insure  that  unbroken  solitary  confinement  which  is  one  of  the 
most  irksome  of  modem  prison  restraints.  But  she  too,  when 
occasion  offers,  gazes  upwards  at  a  passing  face,  not  resenting 
mtrusive  curiosity,  but  rather  feebly  interested.  Her  washed-out 
flabby  countenance  and  lack-lustre  heavy  eyes  betoken  the  dull 
cruel  nature  of  one  who  could  see  a  fellow-creature  die  inch  by  inch 
of  absolute  inanition,  and  in  loathsome  discomfort. 

These  are  they  who  have  gone  down  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  but  whom  the  good  luck  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, or  doubts  as  to  mental  responsibility,  have  preserved  from 
the  hangman's  rope.  We  may  see  and  observe  them,  still  in  the 
flesh,  in  a  later  stage  than  those  who  have  expiated  their  crime  by 
a  shamefol  death.  But  they,  in  common  with  all  who  bear  the 
brand  of  Cain,  have  exhibited  much  the  same  demeanour  throughout, 
from  the  time  their  deed  was  first  incubated  to  the  moment  of  its 
commission ;  and  after  that  till  they  have  been  arrested,  arraigned, 
tried,  convicted,  condenmed.     It  is  a  curious  £BU)t  that  murderers  in 
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almost  every  age  have  displayed  much  ihe  same  charaeteristies  and 
traits.  The  desire  to  destroy  life  is  no  donbt  differently  aroused, 
but  the  causes  which  thns  prompt  human  beings  to  kill  and  slay 
their  fellows  are  much  what  they  always  were.  In  some  it  is  an 
uncontrollable  impulse,  an  accession  of  brutal  ferocity.  Some  have 
been  tempted  by  an  overpowering  sense  of  injustice,  of  wrongs  real 
or  fancied,  for  which  murder  offers  the  only  chance  of  revenge. 
Another  irresistible  temptation  is  the  desire  to  remove  an  incon- 
venient incubus,  which  either  stands  in  the  way  of  present  enjoyment, 
or  threatens  to  prove  an  irksome  and  intolerable  restraint.  Wain- 
wright's  summary  disposal  of  the  victim  he  had  wrouged  is  no  isolated 
instance.  Feuerbach  mentions  among  others  the  cool-blooded  atrocity 
of  the  priest  Bimbauer,  who,  living  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  and 
generally  esteemed  as  an  ornament  to  his  cloth,  murdered  in  cold 
blood  a  poor  girl  because  while  alive  she  was  a  proof  of  his  incon- 
tinence. The  hope  of  proximate  advantage,  the  thirst  of  gain,  and 
immediate  fruition  have  also  often  proved  a  fatal  incentive.  Thus 
the  Stauntons  inflicted  a  slow  and  torturing  death  upon  a  weak 
helpless  woman,  who  stood  between  them  and  the  enjoyment  of 
moderate  wealth ;  and  this  foul  deed  has  its  prototype  in  that  of 
Miss  Blandy,  who,  a  century  previous,  slew  her  father  because  he 
kept  her  out  of  her  patrimony,  and  prevented  her  from  manying 
the  man  of  her  choice ;  and  of  that  Elizabeth  Je&eys  who  murdered 
her  uncle  because  he  had  threatened  to  alter  his  will,  which  had 
been  made  in  her  favour,  and  cut  her  off  with  a  shilling. 

Nor  is  it  only  that  the  causes  which  impel  to  murder  are  the 
same  still  as  of  old.  Even  the  means  by  which  the  deed  is  com- 
mitted shows  little  originality.  Toxicology  may  be  developed,  but 
the  poisons  administered  are  nearly  always  the  same.  When  the 
murder  follows  an  irresistible  outbreak  of  passion  and  the  deed  is 
suddenly  done,  the  first  weapon  serves  which  is  to  hand.  Bludgeon 
or  poker,  pistol  or  knife — these  are  still  the  instruments  of  guilt. 
So  the  murderer,  if  he  has  brooded  long  over  his  crime,  still  dis- 
plays the  same  boundless  ingenuity  and  devilish  cunning  in  laying 
and  executing  plans.  He  will  still  strike  the  blow  remorselessly, 
and  consummates  the  murder  with  brutal  violence  if  the  first  attempt 
has  fEuled.  Thurtell,  after  he  had  shot  his  victim,  ran  after  him, 
threw  him  down,  sawed  first  at  his  jugular  vein,  then  jammed  the 
empty  pistol  bodily  into  the  hole  in  the  unfortunate  man's  forehead, 
'turning  it  round  and  round  in  the  brain.'  After  the  event,  the 
modem  murderer  is  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed,  eating  supper 
or  other  meals  with  good  appetite — as  Thmrtell  devoured  his  pork- 
chops — and  proceeding  about  his  common  avocations  as  if  aothing 
had  occurred.  Equally  now,  as  of  old,  do  murderers  show  themselves 
without  bowels  of  compassion,  and  of  iron  nerve  in  their  efforts  to 
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dispose  of  the  damning  proofs  of  their  guilt.  When  any  new  cause 
celebre  crops  np  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  we  are  frequently  reminded 
of  the  details  of  previous  affairs.  There  is  often  the  same  sickening 
story  of  dismemberment  and  rough-and-ready  butchery ;  the  same 
desperate  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  accusing  corpse.  Wainwright 
used  quicklime  to  destroy  the  body ;  the  murderer  at  Richmond  sought 
to  separate  the  flesh  from  the  bones  by  boiling  the  pieces  of  the 
mntilated  corpse.  In  such  cases  as  these^  where  brutality  runs  riot, 
it  is  a  general  experience  that  the  murderer  works  single-handed ; 
yet  CatJ^erine  Hayes  was  with  two  others  when  they  hacked  off  the 
husband's  head.  Now,  as  of  old,  murderers  disport  themselves  in 
the  clothes  of  their  victims.  A  black-silk  dress  gives  an  air  of 
gentility  in  local  society ;  or  a  man  like  Owen  is  apprehended  two 
days  after  the  event  with  the  murdered  man's  coat  on  his  back. 

But  the  strong  resemblance  among  murderers,  as  members  of 
the  same  terrible  species  or  family,  is  most  vividly  displayed  when 
justice  overtakes  them,  and  they  are  in  custody,  whether  upon 
mere  suspicion  or  strong  proof  of  their  guilt.  There  is  but  little 
difference  among  them,  whether  their  crime  has  been  slowly  deve- 
loped to  its  awful  climax,  or  is  the  result  of  a  rashly  conceived  and 
hastily  executed  design.  The  most  surprising  feature  in  them  is 
their  astonishing  calmness  and  sangfroid.  Even  when  taken  red- 
handed,  when  the  evidence  against  them  is  fresh  and  almost  over- 
whehning,  they  nearly  invariably  remain  perfectly  cool  and  self- 
possessed.  As  often  as  not,  they  will  talk  with  perfect  indifference 
concemmg  the  occurrence ;  whUe  disclaiming  vigorously  aU  guilty 
knowledge,  will  coolly  discuss  pros  and  cons,  and  reason  as  to 
motives  and  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  In  countries  where  it  is 
the  custom  to  bring  the  accused  face  to  face  with  their  handiwork,  a 
man  has  been  known  to  gaze  perfectly  unmoved,  and  with  absolute 
self-possession,  upon  the  battered  or  mutilated  body,  to  touch  without 
a  tremour  of  embarrassment  the  limbs,  or  lift,  without  wincing,  the 
eyelids  of  the  stone-cold  corpse.  It  is  on  record  that  in  this  Eng- 
land of  ours  a  wife  who  had  helped  to  decapitate  her  husband,  when 
shown  the  severed  head,  took  it  into  her  arms,  embracing  it,  with 
loud  protestations  of  affection  and  torrents  of  tears.  Although  it  is 
sot  our  custom  nowadays  to  put  the  accused  to  such  a  test,  we 
most  be  struck  by  the  phlegmatic  coolness  of  Wainwright  and  others, 
who  carry  about  with  them  black  bags  or  brown-paper  parcels  con- 
taining portions  of  the  remains  of  their  victims.  The  reason  is 
intelligible,  and  in  every  case  much  the  same.  It  is  the  struggle  for 
Ufa,  the  over-mastering  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  strong 
resolve  to  escape,  if  possible,  condemnation  and  death.  This  is 
shown  in  that  persistent  denial  of  guilt,  the  protestations  of  inno- 
eence,  even  when  appearances  are  conclusive,  which  so  many  mur- 
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derers  exhibit  up  to  the  last.  Where  the  intelligence  is  acute  and 
highly  educated,  as  in  the  case  of  Eugene  Aram,  we  have  the 
specious  defence,  which  his  judge,  in  summing  up,  characterised 
as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  reasoning  which  had  ever 
fallen  under  his  notice.  Aram's  attitude  was  so  much  in  his 
favour,  his  assertions  so  positive,  that  much  doubt  and  uneasiness 
were  felt  by  all,  who  would  rather  that  the  guilty  should  escape 
than  that  the  innocent  should  suffer.  Yet  Aram,  himself,  before 
execution,  in  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence,  gave  the 
lie  to  his  own  clever  and  repeatedly  urged  repudiation  of  gnilt. 
The  priest  Rimbauer,  already  mentioned,  was  no  less  emphatic  in 
his  denials  of  guilt:  not  only  did  he  summon  to  his  aid  the 
weapons  of  casuistry,  in  which  he  was  a  master,  but  he  declared 
that  nothing  should  induce  him  to  alter  his  statements,  not '  even 
though,  like  St.  Bartholomew,  he  were  flayed  alive ;'  the  truth  of 
which,  '  even  on  the  scaffold,  and  surrounded  by  a  thousand  devils, 
he  would  still  proclaim  with  his  latest  breath.'  Paul  Forster, 
another  murderer  mentioned  by  Feuerbach,  was  equally  steadfast 
in  denial  to  the  last ;  this  determination  being  due  to  a  certain 
doggedness  of  spirit  with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  heroism 
in  thus  holding  out.  Forster  was  never  executed,  but  relegated 
only  to  perpetual  solitary  imprisonment,  which  endured  for  years ; 
and  throughout  a  great  portion  of  that  lengthy  period  he  maintained 
'  a  sullen  silence,  asking  nothing  and  uttering  no  complaint.'  It 
was  only  when  the  story  of  his  crime  was  repeated  to  him  with  dra- 
matic vigour  by  the  prison  chaplain  that  he  seemed  for  a  moment 
softened  and  changed. 

The  same  strong  impulse  to  escape  retribution  leads  many  mur- 
derers to  shift  the  blame  upon  other  shoulders  if  they  can.  Aram 
did  this.  Part  of  his  line  of  defence  was  to  implicate  his  accomplice. 
Rimbauer,  to  screen  himself,  threw  the  guilt  on  a  girl  who  lived 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  asserting  that  she  killed  the  other 
woman  from  jealousy  and  anger ;  although  it  was  shown  that  the 
murdered  woman  was  strong  and  powerful,  and  the  accused  a 
small  weak  person.  The  difference  in  the  demeanour  of  the  real 
culprits  and  those  thus  falsely  accused  is  generally  very  strongly 
marked.  The  murderer  has  his  story  pat,  and,  if  he  tells  it  at  all,  he 
speaks  with  glib  fluency,  which  might  seem  to  be  in  his  favour. 
He  knows  the  worst,  and  can  continue  calm  and  impassive,  while 
the  innocent,  confused  and  confounded  at  the  charge  brought  against 
them,  cannot  frame  words  of  defence.  A  murderer  under  examina- 
tion in  a  court  abroad,  when  taxed  with  his  embarrassed  air  and 
changing  colour,  declared  it  was  quite  possible  for  an  innocent  m&n  to 
seem  more  embarrassed  than  a  guilty  one — '  the  latter  knows  exactly 
what  he  has  done ;  the  former  feels  that  he  cannot  prove  his  izmocenoe.' 
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The  guilty  are,  for  the  most  part,  self-posBessed,  and  resolute  to  the 
end,  busily  instructing  their  solicitors ;  hopeful  probably,  eager  and 
excited,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  every  chance.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  sentence  falls  generally  as  a  surprise  upon  those  whom  the 
law  has  actually  adjudged  to  die.  Faith  in  the  astuteness  in  counsel, 
a  lingering  hope  that  the  prosecution  may  break  down,  that  an 
obstinate  juryman  may  starve  out  his  colleagues — ^these  are  the  off- 
chances  which  buoy  up  the  criminal  to  the  last.  Even  to  the  most 
stoical  the  actual  verdict  is  a  terrible  shock.  If  during  the  trial 
they  have  been  half  dreaming,  half  disposed  to  fancy  the  terrible 
drama  in  which  they  are  the  principal  performers,  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  brain,  the  startling  reality  is  not  to  be  shirked  when  the  judge 
^assumes  the  black  cap  and  speaks  the  last  solemn  words.  Then  it 
is  that  women,  like  Miss  Jeffreys,  faint,  and  are  carried  out  sense- 
less ;  that  the  blood  forsakes  the  cheeks  of  the  most  hardened  wretch, 
and  his  fingers  twitch  nervously  with  the  sleeves  of  his  coat.  It  is 
only  rarely  that  one  is  found  like  Owen,  the  Denham  murderer,  who 
has  nerve  enough  to  wave  his  hand  to  the  judge,  and  say,  '  Thank 
je,  my  lord,'  in  the  most  flippant  tone.  As  a  general  rule,  this 
moment  is  that  of  their  most  awful  trial,  worse  even  in  its  supreme 
bitterness  than  that  dread  time  when  they  stand  upon  the  scaffold 
alone,  and  upon  the  confines  of  eternity. 

After  this,  and  throughout  the  closing  scenes,  the  demeanour  of 
the  convict  is  observed  to  vary  between  the  two  extremes  of  callous 
indifference  to  his  fate,  or  the  eager  desire  to  embrace  the  consola- 
tions of  religion,  and  to  endeavour,  with  more  or  less  honesty  of 
potpose,  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  Many  will  still  cling  des- 
perately to  life,  having  faith  still  in  the  action  of  friends  petitioning 
for  pardon  on  grounds  of  extenuation  or  flaws ;  others  very  com- 
monly will  seek  to  save  their  lives  by  feigning  madness,  but  play 
their  rdle  generally  with  such  little  aptitude  or  discrimination  that 
they  seldom  deceive  the  keen  eyes  of  the  professional  '  alienist,'  or 
doctor,  who  has  made  madness  his  especial  study.  For  those  who 
are  disposed  to  accept  gladly  the  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  and 
upon  whom  the  curtain  falls  thus  meetly  employed,  little  more 
remains  to  be  said,  except  that  even  they  run  the  risk  of  sliding 
into  an  exaggeration  of  cant  and  hypocrisy.  This  is,  however,  the 
natural  and  proper  demeanour  for  these  unfortunate  men,  and  such 
sympathy  and  commiseration  as  they  deserve  cannot  well  be 
denied  them.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  abhorrence,  tinged  with  a 
carious  wonder,  that  we  contemplate  those  whose  behaviour  ranges 
to  the  other  extreme.  The  condemned  convict  who  is  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  last  is  a  psychologically  interesting  study,  whether 
this  impassiveness  is  the  result  of  an  entire  want  of  sensibility,  or 
of  dogged  resolution  steeled  to  face  the  worst.     "We  cannot  but 
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shudder  at  the  cold-bloodedness  of  an  atrocious  villain  like  Rash, 
Yfho,  when  all  was  over,  said,  *  Give  me  my  slippers  and  the  Times 
newspaper ;'  or  of  Shepherds,  executed  at  York,  who  begged  that 
he  might  have  a  good  '  blow-out'  the  day  before  he  was  hanged, 
who  hoped  the  day  would  be  fine  when  he  was  to  be  *  topped,*  and 
who  was  most  anxious  to  hear  whether  his  coffin  was  yet  made, 
and  whether  it  was  likely  to  fit.  The  Denham  murderer  was  so 
brutally  callous  that  he  told  his  sobbing  wife  and  sorrowing  father 
not  to  snivel,  and  repelled  the  chaplain's  ofiers  with  curses  and  foal 
talk.  Others  have  been  known  to  laugh  and  talk  about  their  deeds, 
have  continued  to  justify  themselves,  have  urged  the  strong 
provocation  received  as  an  excuse  for  their  crime.  These  are  they 
who  can  sleep  soundly  and  eat  heartily  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
In  some  few  the  display  of  these  strange  jhculties  may  be  otherwise 
explained.  It  may  be  the  result  of  exhaustion,  following  an  agony 
of  weeks,  that  the  condenmed  convict  has  to  be  awakened  to  go  to 
the  scaffold ;  or  the  appetite  may  be  unimpaired,  as  it  is  with  quite 
innocent  people,  who  know  that  death  is  inevitable  and  near  at 
hand.  But  in  the  case  of  callous  wretches,  such  as  those  described, 
it  is  absolute  indifference.  Were  it  not  for  the  decency  which 
now  invests  the  last  terrible  scene,  and  carefully  eliminates  there- 
from all  that  is  stagey  and  theatrical,  we  should  see  such  men  as 
these  emulating  their  predecessors.  The  publicity  of  the  execu- 
tions of  former  times  was  a  direct  incentive  to  mock  and  misplaced 
heroics.  It  is  not  possible  now  for  a  Lord  Ferrers  in  a  suit  of 
white  satin — his  wedding-dress — ^to  speak  from  the  Tyburn  cart ; 
nor  for  Jerry  Abershaw  to  ascend  the  steps,  in  the  presence  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  with  his  embroidered  shirt  thrown  open,  and  a 
flower  between  his  lips,  which  he  did  not  remove  as  he  chatted  and 
laughed  with  the  friends  he  saw  in  the  crowd.  But  just  as  the 
horrors  of  the  old  condenmed  cell,  with  its  triple  rows  of  bars,  its 
dark  windows,  and  stone  pavement,  worn  into  deep  holes  by  the 
footfalls  of  hundreds  who  have  trodden  the  same  ghastly  road;  just 
as  this  old-fashioned  dungeon  has  been  replaced  by  the  ordinaiy 
prison  cell — light,  airy,  clean  as  a  new  pin — so  the  old  spectacular 
performance  has  happily  disappeared ;  and  except  to  hear  through 
a  newspaper  report  that  Owen  tried  to  run  up  the  ladder  two  steps 
at  a  time,  or  that  Peace  complained  to  Marwood  that  the  rope  was 
too  tight,  we  have  done  with  the  murderers  when  they  leave  the 
dock — unless,  indeed,  we  chooBe  to  visit  them  at  their  resurrection 
in  Madame  Tussaud's. 
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By  Justin  McCabtht,  M.P. 


The  death  of  Isaac  Butt — so  I  read  in  many  newspapers — closes  a 
whole  chapter  of  Irish  politics.  The  Home  Bole  agitation  is  now, 
we  are  assured,  at  an  end.  The  Home  Bule  party  is  broken  up ; 
the  Home  Bule  cry  is  hushed ;  the  Irish  people,  who  never  re^y 
cared  for  Home  Bule  at  all,  haye  now  given  up  even  the  pretence  of 
earing  for  it.  Not  Mr.  Butt  alone  is  dead.  Home  Bule  has  died 
with  him,  and  is  buried  in  his  grave. 

This  assurance  seems  somewhat  strange  to  one  who,  like  myself, 
has  just  been  elected  a  representative  for  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  most  moderate  of  Irish  county  constituencies,  and  who  is  well 
aware  that  his  constituents  would  no  more  think  of  accepting  any 
man  not  a  Home  Buler  than  they  would  think  of  accepting  an 
Orange  Tory.  In  the  county  of  Longford  there  are  some  men  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  every  section  of  the  majority  if  they  were 
Home  Btders,  and  who  are  not  even  suggested  as  candidates  because 
every  one  knows  that,  not  being  Home  Bulers,  they  would  not  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  election.  Shortly  before  my  election  there  was 
a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Cork  County.  Two  candidates 
appeared.  The  two  were  members  of  the  same  family;  the 
younger.  Sir  George  Colthurst,  was  the  head  of  the  house.  The 
head  of  the  house  of  Colthurst  could  not  but  be  a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence in  Cork  County.  His  father  had  been  in  Parliament  when 
other  conditions  of  political  life  prevailed.  The  second  candidate 
was  Colonel  Colthurst,  uncle  of  his  political  rival.  Sir  George 
Coltimrst  is  not  a  Home  Buler;  Colonel  Colthurst  is.  Colonel 
Colthurst  was  elected  by  a  majority  numbered  by  thousands.  At 
that  very  moment  the  London  papers,  or  most  of  them,  were 
complacently  telling  us  that  Home  Bule  was  not  thought  of  in 
Ireland  any  more.  When  Colonel  Colthurst's  election  came  to 
disturb  this  pleasing  fwcy,  an  explanation  was  found.  Colonel 
Colthurst,  it  was  said,  is  a  Catholic ;  his  nephew  is  not.  Just  so. 
Bat  Mr.  Shaw,  Colonel  Colthurst's  colleague  in  the  representation 
of  Cork  Connty,  is  a  Protestant.  If  any  Catholic  gentleman  who  is 
opposed  to  Home  Bule  is  anxious  to  throw  away  a  little  money, 
I  recommend  him  to  stand  for  Cork  County  at  the  general  election 
against  Mr.  Shaw;  he  will  have  no  doubts  on  his  mind  when 
the  contest  is  over  about  the  reality  of  the  Home  Bule  movement  in 
that  part  pf  Ireland.     But  I  am  sure  there  would  be  found  writers 
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enoagh  on  the  London  press  to  argae,  and  doubtless  to  befieve,  that 
the  greater  the  number  of  Home  Bulers  elected  by  Irish  con- 
stituencies, the  stronger  the  evidence  that  no  one  in  Ireland  cares 
anything  about  Home  Bule.  The  English  public  are  surely  not 
wanting  generally  in  shrewdness  and  good  sense.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  in  regard  to  Irish  affairs  they  may  be  made  to  accept  any 
theory,  however  preposterous,  that  happens  for  the  moment  to  fall 
in  with  their  own  wishes.  The  notion  that  all  the  Liberal  con- 
stituencies of  Ireland  are  amusing  themselves  by  pretending  to  be  in 
favour  of  Home  Bule  does  actually  seem  to  gratify,  and  even  to 
satisfy,  many  sane  Englishmen.  I  presume  they  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  such  a  theory  in  regard  to  France.  It  I  were  to  centend 
in  the  pages  of  Time,  for  example,  that  the  evidence  of  the  late  elec- 
tions in  France  only  proves  that  Bepublicanism  is  dead  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  constituencies  which  return  Bepublican  candi- 
dates do  not  really  care  about  Bepublicanism  at  all,  I  suppose 
I  should  be  regarded  as  a  person  outside  the  pale  of  rational  argu- 
ment. But  somebody  who  writes  in  a  precisely  similar  style  about 
Irish  politics  is  accepted  as  an  inspired  authority  by  *  the  bald  man 
on  the  top  of  the  omnibus,'  who,  we  are  told,  is  the  symbolic. 
*  average  Englishman.' 

I  for  one  am  extremely  anxious  to  get  Englishmen  in  general 
to  look  feurly  at  the  Home  Bule  movement,  guiding  themselves 
simply  by  the  light  of  facts,  the  clearest  hardest  facts  that  can  be 
got  at — figures  of  arithmetic,  in  many  instances — that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  votes  polled  in  Ireland  on  one  side  of  the  question  and 
the  other.  A  great  point  would  be  gained,  I  am  convinced,  if  the 
English  public  could  only  be  got  to  understand  that,  whatever  Home 
Bule  may  be  in  itself,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people  are  pro- 
foundly in  earnest  in  demanding  it. 

For  this  reason  I  trust  the  public  here  will  not  beUeve  that  the 
Home  Bule  movement  has  come  to  an  end  with  the  dose  of  Mr. 
Butt's  career.  Mr.  Butt  was  undoubtedly  a  great  political  leader. 
He  might  have  been  a  great  orator — ^that  is,  if  any  one  might  have 
been  anything  but  just  what  he  was.  He  had  passion  and  he  had 
argumentative  power;  he  had  imagination;  he  had  humour;  he 
had  in  his  stronger  days  a  splendid  voice.  Whatever  was  in 
Butt  was  genuine.  He  used  to  be  compared  with  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Whiteside,  when  Whiteside  and  he  were  together  de- 
fending the  State  prisoners  in  Glonmel  in  1848.  I  heard  all 
their  speeches  then,  and  I  remember  them  well.  Butt's  was, 
at  its  best,  genuine  eloquence ;  Whiteside's,  at  its  best,  earefiilly- 
bumished  commonplace.  The  difference  was  that  which  Ulysses 
speaks  of  in  Troilua  and  Cressida,  between  '  dust  a  little  gilt,'  and 
'  gilt  o'er-dusted.'     For  even  in  Butt's  best  days  there  was  wanting 
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some  of  that  capacity  for  order  and  arrangement  withoat  which 
genias  itself  can  seldom  accomplish  really  great  things.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  cannot  take  pains  in  pre- 
paration,  and  have  to  do  all  they  can  on  the  spar  of  the  moment. 
There  are  many  sach  men.  All  that  is  in  them  they  can  give  forth 
at  once ;  and  admirers  think  and  say  that  if  they  took  more  time 
and  thought  they  would  he  incomparable ;  hot  they  themselves 
know  better.  Mr.  Butt  may  have  been  one  of  that  class  ;  or  he  may 
haye  neglected  careful  preparation.  Whatever  the  cause  he  certainly 
showed,  even  in  his  best  days,  a  lack  of  order  and  self-control  in  his 
speeches  which  sometimes  sadly  marred  the  e£fect  of  his  natural 
eloquence.  In  the  midst  of  some  passage  of  sustained  and  power- 
ful argument  or  appeal  some  new  idea  would  suddenly  cross  Mr. 
Batt's  mind — ^like  an  unexpected  bird  from  some  unlooked-for 
qnarter,  distracting  the  sportsman's  aim — and  he  would  go  off  after 
the  new  idea,  and  never  get  back  to  the  point  he  had  left.  This 
was  well  enough  at  the  bar,  where  powerful  reasoning,  humorous 
illostration,  and  an  occasional  burst  of  genuine  eloquence  were 
all  that  the  audience  wanted;  but  when  Butt  came  to  speak  to 
listeners  accustomed  to  hear  Bright  and  Gladstone  and  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  it  was  impossible  that  the  lack  of  complete  self-control 
and  order  should  not  tell  against  him.  I  am  now  speaking  of  his 
great  days.  Those  who  only  heard  Mr.  Butt  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  during  the  last  seven  years,  may  be  assured  that 
they  never  heard  the  real  Mr.  Butt  at  all.  They  must  take  him 
on  trust,  as  modem  audiences  had  to  take  Mario.  Mr.  Butt  had 
lately  come  to  be  only  a  debater,  a  debater  marvellously  plausible 
and  persuasive,  with  unfailing  resource  and  readiness ;  but  he  had 
ceased  even  to  attempt  to  be  an  orator.  His  strength  and  his 
voice  had  failed  him,  and  his  ambition  to  be  more  than  a  debater 
had  apparently  faded  with  them.  But  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  now  holds  so  good  a  debater.  His 
memory  must  have  been  marvellous ;  his  reading  was  extensive 
and  varied.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  political  economist,  and  a  histo- 
rian ;  he  was  especially  well  read  in  the  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary history  of  these  countries;  he  was  a  master  of  all  the 
forms  and  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  his  Conservative 
instincts  made  him  to  the  last  a  reverential  admirer  of  all  those 
forms  and  rules.  There  was  a  very  important  question  of  what  I 
may  call  political  law  raised  some  few  years  ago  with  regard  to  an 
election  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  law-officers  of  the  Crown 
advised  one  way ;  Mr.  Butt's  opinion  was  the  other  way.  Mr. 
Butt  proved  to  be  in  the  right.  During  one  of  the  Fenian  move- 
ments a  London  daily  paper  with  which  I  had  something  to  do 
published  an  argument  in  flavour  of  a  policy  of  leniency  to  certain 
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Fenian  prisoners.  The  paper  had  argued  for  leniency  and  liberality 
in  many  other  cases  on  the  broad  grounds  of  political  wisdom  and 
justice.  In  the  cases  to  which  I  now  especially  refer  the  argument 
was  put  on  the  narrower  ground,  that  the  law  on  which  the  Grown 
relied  was  not  correctly  interpreted  by  the  law-officers.  I  well 
remember  how  pleasant  one  or  two  of  the  evening  papers  became 
OTer  the  legal  arguments  of  the  obnoxious  journal  to  which  I  refer. 
They  were  merry ;  they  playfully  '  chaffed'  the  editor  on  his  affec- 
tation of  legal  knowledge  and  his  absurd  mistakes.  The  argument 
was  the  work  of  Mr.  Butt ;  and  of  course  it  proved  to  be  right  in 
the  end. 

Such  a  man  must  needs  be  a  great  strength  to  any  cause 
he  earnestly  takes  up.  His  death  must  be  a  great  loss  to  it.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Butt  invented  Home  Bule.  The 
movement  started  without  him ;  his  timely  reappearance  in  political 
life  just  after  it  had  been  started  marked  him  out  as  its  natural 
leader.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  had  to  any  considerable 
degree  the  special  qualities  of  leadership.  It  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  find  a  man  of  far  inferior  gifts  as  a  debater  who  could  have 
led  the  party  better.  It  was  surely  a  mistake  in  the  practical  art  of 
leadership  when  Mr.  Butt  publicly  denounced,  in  the  face  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  action  of  certain  of  the  more  extreme 
among  his  followers.  It  pleased  the  House  of  Commons  naturally 
enough ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  leadership  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  and  not  of  the  plaudits  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I 
think  Mr.  Butt  made  a  mistake,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
very  grave.  I  fancy  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
we  hear  Lord  Hartington  in  the  House  of  Commons  passionately 
denouncing  the  extreme  Radicalism  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Mr. 
Peter  Taylor.  At  the  time  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  were  startling  the  House  with  Republican  doc- 
trines, I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  got  up  to 
denounce  them  and  declare  that  while  they  held  such  opinions  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  A  leader  has  in  truth  to  put 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  independent  or  even  eccentric  action  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  followers  now  and  then,  and  as  long  as  they  are 
loyal  to  him  on  the  one  question  which  is  the  cause  and  the  purpose 
of  the  party,  he  does  wisely  by  letting  them  have  a  good  deal 
of  their  own  way.  No  parliamentary  leader  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  every  speech  made  and  every  division  taken  by  each 
and  every  one  of  his  followers.  When  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  used  to 
keep  on  dividing  all  night  through  to  worry  the  Liberals,  Mr. 
Disraeli  did  not  indeed  sustain  him  in  such  a  course,  but  most 
assuredly  he  never  got  up  and  denounced  him. 

People  are  constantly  asking  what  is  meant  by  Home  Rule. 
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Scores  of  persons  have  told  me  that  their  great  difficulty  in  express- 
ing any  opinion  about  Home  Rule  is  that  they  positively  do  not  know 
what  it  means,  and  cannot  find  any  one  to  explain  it  to  them.  An 
English  member  of  Parliament  good-humouredly  invited  me  the 
other  night  to 'say  frankly  whether  I  really  attached  any  meaning 
to  the  words  '  Home  Bule.'  ^  I  have  asked  every  Home  Buler  I 
know/  another  member  of  Parliament  said  to  me,  '  and  I  cannot 
find  one  who  can  tell  me  the  meaning  of  Home  Bule.'  Now  I 
should  have  thought  the  two  words  themselves  conveyed  enough  of 
meaning  at  least  to  start  an  intelligent  inquirer  fairly  on  the  track. 
I  should  have  thought  they  would  at  all  events  enable  him  to  make 
a  guess.  What  Home  Bule  means  has  been  explained  in  several 
long  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  explained  in  the 
writings  as  well  as  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Butt.  It  has  been 
explained  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting  work  by  my  friend  Mr. 
John  George  MacGarthy,  M.P.,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  made 
his  meaning  still  further  clear  in  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Freeman 
carried  on  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  From  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation one  might  have  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  any 
anxious  inquirer  to  get  at  some  hint  as  to  the  meaning  of  Home 
Rnle.  I  am  quite  willing,  however,  to  say  what  I  understand  to  be 
Home  Bule.  Home  Bule  would,  according  to  my  idea,  secure  to 
Ireland  exactly  the  same  power  of  local  self-government  as  that 
possessed  by  a  State  of  the  American  Union.  The  Local  Parlia? 
meat  of  Ireland  would  make  all  the  laws  that  applied  to  Ireland 
strictly  and  alone.  The  Imperial  Parliament  would  make  the  laws 
which  affected  the  common  interests  of  the  empire.  The  elections 
of  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would,  according  to  my  principle, 
be  quite  different  from  those  of  Irish  members  to  serve  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  latter  elections  would  go  on  just  as  they 
do  at  present.  I  am  a  Home  Buler  for  England  as  well  as  for  Ire- 
land. I  desire  to  see  a  Local  Parliament  for  England,  another  for 
Scotland,  and  assuredly  another  also  for  Wales  if  the  Welsh  people 
think  they  have  need  of  such  an  institution.  There  would  be  little 
difficulty  about  reorganising  the  whole  system  if  England  and  Scot- 
land and  Wales  were  as  anxious  as  Ireland  is  for  local  self-government. 
The  difficulty  now  is  because  Ireland  alone  makes  the  demand ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  any  scheme  by  which  Ireland  shall  not  for 
the  present  seem  to  have  more  than  her  share  of  governing  work. 
This  was  the  difficulty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Butt's  devis- 
ing a  perfectly  satisfactory  scheme  some  years  ago  when  he  first 
laid  his  proposals  before  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  in  any 
case  much  difficulty  in  presenting  a  satisfactory  piece  of  legislation 
of  any  kind  except  from  the  seat  of  authority.  Burke  pointed  out 
this  bng  ago,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  Mr.  Butt  quoted  the  words 
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of  Burke  on  the  ocoadon  to  which  I  refer.     The  Boheme  which  Mr. 
Batt  proposed  had  to  take  account  of  the  seeming  nnGsdmess  of 
allowing  Ireland  to  govern  herself  locally,  and  also  to  have  a  part 
in  the  general  goyemment  of  the  coun^.     I  do  not  see  myself 
why  there  should  be  any  real  objection  to  snch  an  amcngement,  any 
more  than  there  is  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  managing 
the  business  of  London,  while  some  of  its  members  have  seats  also  in 
the  House  of  GommonSi  and  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  countiy. 
But  as  it  was  certain  that  objection  would  be  raised,  Mr.  Butt  devised 
some  plan  by  which  Irish  members  were  only  to  be  srmimoned  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  when  Imperial  business  was  going  on,  or 
business  in  which  Ireland  had  a  direct  interest.    This  plan  was  pro- 
nounced impracticable  by  some,  and  absurd  by  others.     It  came  in 
for  special  ridicule  from  Mr.  Lowe,  who  made  as  much  of  one  or 
two  small  objections  as  if  any  scheme  of  legislation  ever  introduced 
into  Parliament  was  not  found  to  have  defects  in  it,  and  did  not 
require  modification  here  and  there  before  it  passed  into  a  law. 
But  I  confess  for  myself  that  I  did  not  much  admire  this  part  of 
the  plan.     I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  begin  by  saying 
boldly  that  the  Irish  members  wished  very  much  the  English  and 
Scotch  would  join  with  them  in  devising  a  scheme  of  local  self- 
government  for  the  whole  of  these  kingdoms,  with  separate  Legisla- 
tures for  each,  and  an  Imperial  Parliament  representing  all ;  and 
that  to  this  it  would  most  certainly  come  in  the  end ;  but  that,  as 
England  and  Scotland  and  Wales  did  not  appear  willing  to  go  into 
such  an  undertaking  for  the  present,  Ireland  had  only  to  begin  en 
her  own  account,  and  to  present  a  scheme  for  herself.    That  scheme 
might  have  been  shaped  so  that  it  should  be  the  basis  or  the  example 
for  the  future  organisation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule.     It  would  have  established  for  Ireland  a 
separate  local  Parliament  resembling  in  its  general  arrangements — 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  now  about  mere  detail — one  of  the 
State  Legislatures  of  the  American  Union.     It  would  have  allowed 
the  Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  remain  as  it 
is  at  present.     No  doubt  there  would  be,  for  the  time,  a  sort  of  in- 
equality.    Ireland  would  have  the  right  to  manage  all  her  purely 
Irish  a£Eairs  her  own  way,  while  the  Irish  members  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  would  still  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  a  debate 
on  a  Prisons  Bill  for  England  or  the  Law  of  Hypothec  in  Scotland. 
This  would  not,  however,  be  a  very  great  practical  grievance.    It  is 
not  likely  that  Irish  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  would 
often  avfdl  themselves  of  this  privilege ;  and  it  could  not  do  any 
particular  harm  even  if  they  did.     In  any  case  it  could  be  pointed 
out  that  whatever  sentimental  inequality  existed  was  the  fault  not 
of  Irehmd,  but  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  that  the  sooner  £ng- 
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land  and  Scotland  conld  make  ap  their  minds  to  have  their  own 
sjgtemB  of  self-govemmenty  and  thns  put  all  the  countries  on  an 
equal  footing,  the  better  would  Ireland  be  pleased. 

I  am  personally  couTinced  that  to  this,  or  something  like  this  in 
principle,  things  must  come  at  last  and  before  very  long.    We  shall 
assuredly  soon  hear  from  some  of  the  Colonies  a  demand  for  a  share 
in  the  imperial  representation.     Unless  the  colonies  are  one  by  one 
to  drop  away  from  us  and  set  up  as  independent  nations,  sometlung 
of  this  kind  must  be  arranged.   Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  have  representatives  of  all  the  great 
colonies  sitting  in  the  Imperial — then  truly  an  Imperial — Parlia- 
ment.    But   these  colonies  would  still  continue  to  manage  their 
own  a£Eairs  at  home.     The  Imperial  Parliament  would  hardly  now 
undertake  the  task,  even  if  the  pettiest  colony  would  allow  it,  of 
managing  the  local  affairs  of  the  colonies.     Here,  then,  we  shall 
hare  just  that  awkward  inequality  to  which  so  much  objection  was 
made  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Butt's  Home  Bule  scheme.     We  shall 
have   a  colony  represented   in  the  Imperial   Parliament,  and  so 
entitled  to  discuss  purely  English  and  Scotch  business,  while  the 
same  colony  insists  on  being  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs  for 
itself  without  any  English  or  Scotch  interference.     That  is,  we  shall 
hare  this  inequality  if  England  and  Scotland  do  not  previously  adopt 
the  Home  Bule  principle  for  themselves.     If  they  do  so,  we  shall 
then  have   a  Parliament  truly  imperial,  called  together  to  take 
counsel   and  decide  upon  aU  questions  of  common  and  imperial 
interest;   and  we  shall  have  each   separate  part   of  the  Empire 
managing  through  its  local  Legislatures  its  own  affairs  in  its  own 
way,  and  to  suit  its  own  interests.     Is  there  anything  very  wild 
or  impracticable  or  ridiculous  in  this  ?     Is  it  a  lack  of  wisdom  to 
look  a  little  ahead  and  ask  ourselves  what  is  likely  to  be   made 
necessary  by  the  gradual  and  growing  change  in  the  conditions 
of  the  Empire  ?    Is  it  the  part  of  a  mere  visionary  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  system  which  suited  well  enough  when  England 
had  no  self-governing  colonies,  and  when  Ireland  had  no  national 
representation  in  press  or  Parliament,  is  not  likely  to  suit  equally 
well  for  all  time  ?     If  any  one  thinks  the  whole  idea  unreasonable, 
I  should  like  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks  will  come  to  pass.    Does 
he  believe  that  the  colonies  will  always  remain  as  they  are,  and  that 
there  will  be  among  them  neither  centripetal  nor  centrifugal  motion  ? 
Can  he  tell  me  if  the  wit  of  man  has  yet  devised  any  other  way  of 
governing  an  empire,  made  up  of  a  great  many  civilised  popula- 
tions of  different  races,  creeds,  and  interests,  than  some  system 
which  acknowledges  the  principle  of  local  self-government  ?     Even 
at  present  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  to  make  practical  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  validity  of  the  principle.     Scotland  would  not  be 
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likely  very  long  to  pat  up  with. the  interference  of  English  and 
Irish  members  in  her  purely  local  business.  They  are  welcome  of 
course  to  speak  as  often  as  they  like ;  but  if  an  English  and  Irish 
majority  were  persistently  to  bear  down  the  will  of  ScoUand  with 
regard  to  Scottish  affairs,  we  should  soon  hear  a  very  emphatic 
demand  for  Home  Rule  for  Scotland,  and  it  would  haye  to  be  eon- 
ceded.  Scotland  would  not  quietly  endure  what  Ireland  has  often 
had  to  endure,  a  combination  of  English  railway  interests  or  trade 
interests  to  overrule  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  her  represen- 
tatives on  both  sides  of  the  House  on  some  purely  local  question. 

Meanwhile,  the  attempt  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  three  countries 
in  one  Parliament  is  a  complete  failure.  The  system  has  already 
broken  down  in  many  instances,  and  some  time  or  other  must 
break  down  altogether.  Heal  and  valuable  legislation  hardly  moves 
now  in  Parliament  at  all.  Every  session  the  Government  profess  to 
bend  all  their  energies  to  carry  through  certain  measures  which 
they  declare  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  each 
session  the  measures  have  to  be  dropped  simply  because  there  is 
not  time  to  push  them  through.  Let  me  give  one  instance. 
Hardly  any  legislation  has  for  many  years  been  so  much  needed 
and  so  loudly  called  for  as  that  which  Mr.  PlimsoU  originated. 
An  instalment  of  reform  was  granted  some  years  ago.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  then  told  the  House  ot  Commons  that,  to 
make  the  legislation  already  accomplished  of  any  practical  use,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  another  bill  dealing  with  the  whole 
question  of  mercantile  assurances.  Session  after  session  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  kept  on  telling  the  House  that  such  a 
measure  ought  to  be  passed  if  time  would-  only  allow.  Time 
apparently  did  not  allow.  The  fact  is,  that  time  now  allows  of 
nothing  being  well  done.  The  Government  shove  on  a  few  measures 
to  a  certain  stage,  and  then  tiiej  all  get  in  each  other's  way  and 
jostle  each  other,  and  so  remain  jammed  together,  helpless  and 
hopeless,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  the  parliamentary  door 
closes  on  them.  Some  one  perhaps  will  say  all  this  is  owing  to 
organised  obstruction.  I  can  only  tell  any  such  simple  person 
that  the  same  condition  of  things  had  been  going  on  for  years 
before  obstruction  was  thought  of,  and  that  the  time  lost  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  what  is  called  '  organised  obstruction'  would 
hardly  count  for  anything  in  the  business  of  a  session.  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  is  sometimes  meant  by  obstruction.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  there  are  people  who  consider  any  discussion  raised  on 
any  subject  by  Mr.  Pamell  or  Mr.  O'Donnell  to  be  obstruction.  A 
good  many  persons  point  to  the  famous  debates  on  the  Prisons 
BiU,  of  a  session  or  two  back,  as  specimens  of  obstruction  pure  and 
simple.     I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never  heard  more  practical  and 
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nsefiil  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  doubt  much  whether 
there  is  now  in  the  House  any  man  of  Mr.  Pamell's  years  who 
could  have  conducted  the  long  debate  with  so  perfect  a  mastery  of 
detail,  and  so  clear  a  command  of  the  general  subject.  The 
Goyemment  and  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  in  the  end  a  great 
many  of  Mr.  Pamell's  amendments.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Mr.  Pamell's  so-called  obstmction  to  the  Mutiny  Bill.  Mr.  Pamell 
rendered  very  valuable  public  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  pre- 
posterous piece  of  legislation  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  blindly  passing  for  years,  and  which  it  had  become  a  sort  of 
principle  of  etiquette  to  pass  without  any  manner  of  inquiry  or 
criticism.  The  Govemment  and  the  House  of  Commons  have 
since  acknowledged  in  the  most  practical  form,  that  of  amended 
legislation,  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  right.  I  cannot  help  saying  too 
that,  for  whatever  of  really  hostile  and  angry  obstmction  there  was, 
some  of  the  London  newspapers  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible. 
The  moment  the  Home  Bale  question  was  raised,  several  papers  at 
once  cried  out  that  the  duty  of  the  Govemment  and  of  the  Opposi- 
tion  alike  was  to  proclaim  that  no  such  question  could  possibly  be 
discussed ;  that  it  was  outside  the  range  of  all  discussion ;  that  the 
Home  Bulers  must  be  told  at  once  the  English  Parliament  would 
not  listen  to  a  word  on  such  a  subject.  Some  of  these  journals 
accused  the  Govemment  of  supineness  and  timidity  in  not  at  once 
proclaiming,  urln  et  orbi,  that  they  would  stand  no  discussion  on  the 
question  of  Home  Bule.  Many  papers  shrieked  at  Mr.  Gladstone 
because  he  said  or  wrote  something  which  seemed  to  admit  that, 
although  he  could  not  approve  of  any  Home  Bule  scheme,  yet  there 
might  be  no  treason  in  hearing  what  its  supporters  had  to  say  for 
it.  One  journal  cried  out  that,  by  his  even  replying  to  a  letter  from 
the  late  Lord  Fermoy  on  the  subject,  he  had  lost  twenty  seats  in 
England.  Now  it  is  not  generally  considered,  in  the  ordinary  afiairs 
of  ^e,  that  a  man  proves  the  strength  of  his  argument  by  declaring 
that  he  will  not  Usten  to  a  word  that  any  one  can  say  on  the  other 
side.  Li  political  affairs  it  is  not  the  best  way  to  impress  on  a 
dissatisfied  people  a  reverence  for  constitutional  agitation,  by 
announcing  to  them  at  the  outset  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  them 
even  to  state  their  case  in  Parliament.  There  were  more  than 
sixty  members  retnmed  by  Lrish  constituencies  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  pleading  the  cause  of  Home  Bule  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  advice  of  many  London  papers  was,  that  the  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  tell  them  at  once  that 
their  arguments  should  count  for  nothing.  It  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  very  same  leading  article,  in  which  this  wise  and  con- 
ciliatory course  was  adopted,  lamenting  over  the  Lrishman's  strange 
want  of  regard  for  constitutional  action  in  poUtics.     Every  Lish- 
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man  living  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  political  afifdrs  knows  only  too  well  what  an  argoment  such 
inconsiderate  writing  put  into  the  months  of  all  Fenian  sym- 
pathisers and  advocates  of  rebellion.  If  a  man  had  been  hired  to 
foment  rebellions  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  to  frustrate  all  the  efforts 
of  those  who  were  striving  to  maintain  a  constitutional  and  legiti- 
mate movement,  he  could  not  have  earned  his  money  in  any  better 
way  than  by  writing  articles  to  show  that  the  English  Parliament 
would  never  entertain  any  argument  in  favour  of  Home  Bule. 

Home  Bule  is  aUve.  It  will  be  heard  of  again  and  again.  No 
Home  Buler  is  in  the  slightest  degree  disheartened  by  the  assur- 
ance, coming  from  whatever  seat  of  authority  or  seeming  authority, 
that  Parliament  will  never  grant  a  National  Legislature  to  Ireland. 
We  have  heard  this  sort  of  thing  too  often  to  be  in  any  way  im- 
pressed by  it.  Every  great  reform  carried  in  Parliament  is  heralded 
by  emphatic  declarations  that  it  never  shall  be  carried.  Within 
recent  recollection  how  often  have  such  declarations  been  made,  and 
how  often  have  they  been  made  ridiculous  by  events !  A  Tenant- 
right  Law ;  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church ;  the  Ballot ; 
Compulsory  Education — ^how  many  times  did  great  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  seemingly  in  possession  of  almost  unlimited  power, 
declare  that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  British  Constitution  could  endure  any  of  these  things !  And 
now  they  have  all  become  parts  I  suppose  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion themselves,  and  are  held  by  some  persons  to  be  good  reasons 
why  no  other  reform  should  ever  be  adopted.  Not  one  of  these 
measures  had  a  better  case  to  make  out  than  has  Home  Bule.  I 
am  unable  to  see  why  any  Englishman  should  not  regard  the  Home 
Bule  movement  with  respect,  even  though  he  may  be  now  unwilling 
to  see  it  carried  to  success.  The  mere  assertion  on  the  part  of  a 
people  that  they  are  capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs  for 
themselves,  and  the  demand  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  ought  to  com- 
mend themselves  naturally  to  the  manhood  of  the  Englishman.  I 
should  not  even  feel  under  any  necessity  to  show  that  actual  and 
severe  grievance  comes  of  the  present  system  in  order  to  justify  the 
demand  of  Ireland  for  self-government  in  the  affairs  which  every 
people  best  understands  for  itself.  But  a  centralised  system,  with 
an  overwhelming  power  in  the  hands  of  English  majorities,  must 
always,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inflict  injustice  and  grievance  on 
Ireland. 
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The  wind,  blowing  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Westminster, 
cames  the  echo  of  the  boom  of  the  great  clock  np  Constitution  Hill, 
oyer  the  equestrian  effigy  of  the  yictor  of  Waterloo,  and  so  on  into 
Park-lane.  Before  the  vibrations  of  the  last  stroke  have  died  away, 
anxious  that  the  sounds  shaU  stiU  be  lingering  in  the  morning  air,  a 
mounted  groom  leads  a  powerful  and  well-built  cob  to  the  door  of  a 
semi-royal  mansion,  whose  proprietor  has  given  instructions  that  his 
park-hack  shall  be  brought  round  by  ten  a.m.  precisely.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  already  waiting,  and  the  front  door  opens  with  military 
punctuality  just  as  the  groom  and  the  steeds  make  their  appearance. 
A  man  of  imposing  presence,  with  a  clear  penetrating  eye,  an  open 
ruddy  countenance,  steps  out  to  the  kerbstone  and  mounts,  delibe- 
rately indeed,  but  with  perfect  ease  and  nothing  suggestive  of  stiff- 
ness, the  horse  by  whose  side  the  groom  is  standing.  This  is  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  or,  to  give  his  Royal  Highness  the  benefit  of 
his  exact  official  title,  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Army.  He  takes  his  morning's  ride  thus  early  because 
exercise  with  him  is  an  imperative  necessity,  and  unless  he  gets  it 
when  the  day  is  young  he  often  finds  that  he  does  not  get  it  at  all. 
Across  the  road  which  leads  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Hyde  Park 
Coiner  the  Royal  horseman  proceeds  into  Rotten  Row — not,  how- 
ever, without  a  few  stoppages  on  the  way.  Much  of  the  Duke's 
business  is  transacted  by  conversation ;  and  even  at  this  early  hour 
in  the  morning  there  are  astir,  on  horseback  also  for  the  most  part, 
several  official  personages  with  whom,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  he  has  to  communicate. 

The  ride  does  not  last  long,  and  at  noon,  just  when  the  Park  is 
begmning  to  fill,  his  Royal  Highness  turns  hLs  horse's  head  in  the 
direction  of  Gloucester  House.  To  the  Horse  Guards  itself  he  will 
not  probably  be  going  for  two  hours,  but  it  is  extremely  likely  that  he 
has  to  attend  the  business-meeting  of  some  society  in  which  he  is 
interested  as  patron  or  president.  How  much  his  time  is  occupied  by 
this  kind  of  engagement  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  fewer  than  fifty  institutions  to  which  the  Duke's  support  is  per- 
manently given.  Chief  amongst  these  is  Christ's  Hospital,  in  which 
he  takes  special  interest  and  pride.  If  the  weather  is  fair,  his  Royal 
Highness  will,  we  may  suppose,  no  sooner  have  dismounted  from  his 
hone  than  he  enters  the  mail-phaeton,  and  drives  off  his  pair  on  his 
way  to  the  old  school  in  Newgate-street,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
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Lamb  and  Coleridge.  There  is  a  meeting  of  the  govemors  of  the 
hospital,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  some  alleged  grievance  to  inquire 
into,  some  step  to  be  considered  for  the  transplantation  of  the  school 
from  the  heart  of  London  to  the  hills  of  Snrrey ;  some  question  of 
diBoipline  in  connection  with  one  of  the  subsidiary  and  snbnrban 
institutions  to  be  decided.  The  Doke  has  prerionsly  acquainted 
himself  with  the  general  character  of  the  bnsiness  to  be  discassed, 
and  gets  through  it  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness ; 
forming  his  own  view  on  each  successiye  issue  clearly,  justly,  and 
imparlaUy.  and  expressing  it  simply  and  forcibly. 

This,  however  (and  if  it  is  not  Christ's  Hospital  which  has 
engaged  his  attention,  the  chances  are  that  it  wiU  be  some  other 
kindred  institution),  is  only  preliminary  to  the  real  official  business 
of  the  day.  At  two  o'clock  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  in  his  office 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  Pall-mall.  Formerly,  the  Duke  used  to 
arrive  here  some  hours  earlier ;  but  the  clerks  protested  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  his  Royal  Highness's  papers  sorted  in 
time,  and  requested  that  he  would  come  a  little  later.  The  com- 
munications to  which  his  Royal  Highness  addresses  himself  have 
been  all  entered  at  the  central  registry  before  they  are  placed  upon 
his  desk.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  character — applications 
from  officers  commanding  regiments  for  permission  to  hold  a  courl- 
martial;  the  reports  of  courts-martial  already  held;  requests  of 
generals  commanding  troops  on  foreign  service  for  reinforcements, 
or  for  the  despatch  of  particular  officers ;  letters  from  soldiers  of 
every  grade  telling  the  stoiy  of  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  and  slights ; 
lett^  from  economical  parents  denouncing  the  swelling  figures  of 
mess  expenditure ;  appeals  from  anxious  mothers  entreating  pro- 
motion or  transfer  for  their  sons.  Through  each  one  of  the  miscel- 
laneous mountain  of  papers  the  Commander-in-Chief  goes  deliber- 
ately, answering  some  of  them  in  his  own  hand,  giving  instructions 
to  his  private  or  military  secretary  as  to  the  response  to  be  sent  to 
others,  noting  in  his  own  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  they  vdll  not  be 
forgotten,  the  contents  of  all.  But  there  is  a  great  ded  more  work 
than  this  which  the  Duke  accomplishes  daily  in  Pall-mall.  He  has 
interviews  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  also  with  the 
Under-Secretary ;  nor  does  any  question  of  any  importance  relating 
to  military  administration  come  before  Parliament  on  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  not  been  consulted.  Other  colloquies  than 
these  there  are.  Sometimes  it  is  an  officer,  high  in  the  service, 
who  wishes  to  ask  his  Royal  Highness's  counsel  on  some  pro- 
fessional matter;  sometimes  a  junior  officer,  who  is  alarmed  lest  he 
should  be  superseded ;  now  it  is  a  gentleman  who  is  exceedingly 
anxious  that  his  son  should  be  instantly  removed  from  some  gam- 
son  town,  bec(iuse  rumours  have  reached  him  that  the  youth  is 
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rapidly  becoming  entangled  in  the  toils  of  a  mancBavring  mother, 
and  is  on  the  eve  of  contracting  a  most  ill-advised  alliance. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  able  to 
give  all  these  applicants  for  admission  to  his  presence  the  gratifica- 
tion of  seeing  him  personally.  Some  he  refers  to  the  military 
secretary ;  some  to  General  Macdonald,  his  intimate  friend  and  aide- 
de-camp  ;  some,  if  they  happen  to  be  officers  in  the  army,  he  asks 
to  attend  his  levee.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said 
as  to  the  purely  domestic  natore  of  many  of  the  missions  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  that  not  a  few  of  the  callers  are  ladies.  The  affec- 
tionate bnt  importunate  mother  who  declines  to  take  any  official 
refasal,  however  courteously  decisive,  for  an  answer,  and  who  hope- 
fdlly  believes  that  she  can  accomplish  her  pious  purpose  if  only  she 
can  secure  the  Duke's  ear,  is  but  a  too-familiar  personage  within 
the  precincts  of  the  department.  The  natural  thing  is  to  refer 
these  ladies  to  the  military  secretary ;  but  the  military  secretary  is 
an  official,  reference  to  whom  is  often  considered  to  be  tantamount 
to  &ilure ;  and  if  the  Duke  himself  is  unable  to  see  them,  the 
alternative  of  their  choice  is  the  Duke's  private  secretary. 

The  natural  mode  of  approaching  the  Commander-in-Chief,  on 
the  part  of  gentlemen  bearing  the  Queen's  commission,  is  to  present 
themselves  at  his  Royal  Highness's  levee ;  and  unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  why  he  should  do  so,  his  Grace  declines  to  see  chance 
visitors  at  the  Horse  Guards.  If  the  business  is  of  any  importance, 
the  officer  is  invited  to  submit  it  to  his  Royal  Highness's  ears 
at  one  of  his  formal  receptions.  These  levees  are  purely  profes- 
sional and  business  gatherings.  They  are  held  on  an  average  once 
a  month.  The  number  of  those  attending  them  is  limited  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  hours  between  which  they  are  held  are 
one  and  six  or  seven  o'clock.  In  a  fine  day,  in  the  London  season, 
you  may  know  from  the  appearance  of  St.  James' s-street  whether 
one  of  these  official  fonctions  happens  to  be  in  course  of  celebra- 
tion. If  it  is,  there  will  be  visible  cabs  and  broughams  inside 
which  are  officers  of  all  ranks,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  driving  in 
the  direction  of  Sidney  Herbert's  statue  at  the  south-western  end 
of  Pall  Mall.  From  the  Service  clubs  hard  by  there  issue  forth 
singly,  or  in  groups  of  two  mi  three,  warriors  of  aU  ages,  some  of 
whom  have  seen  service  in  every  paxt  of  the  world,  intent  upon 
keeping  their  appoiutment  with  the  head  of  the  British  army. 
Arrived  at  the  Horse  Guards,  they  are  at  once  ushered  into  a  large 
room.  The  presence-chamber  of  the  Duke  himself  lies  beyond ;  and 
midway  between  this  official  sanctum  and  the  apartment  which  is  the 
general  pkce  of  rendezvous  is  the  room  of  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp. 
Presently  a  messenger  appears,  and  reads  the  name  and  title  of  some 
one  officer  of  the  company  from  a  list  which  he  holds  in  his  hands. 
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The  gentleman  thus  selected  is  shown  into  the  room  of  the  aide-de- 
camp,  who  will  introdace  the  visitor  to  the  Doke.  Here  the  aide- 
de-camp  will  leaye  him,  unless  perchance  his  Boyal  Highness  deems 
it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  witness  of  the  interview.  MOitary 
officers,  like  other  persons,  are  apt  rather  to  interpret  official  state- 
ments by  the  light  of  their  own  hopes  than  accordbig  to  the  warrant 
of  the  actual  words  used ;  and  experience  proves  that  it  is  sometimes 
eminently  convenient  for  his  Grace  to  be  able  to  confirm  his  own 
impression  of  what,  upon  a  given  occasion,  he  may  have  said,  by  an 
independent  witness. 

Every  sort  of  topic  connected  with  the  army  comes  before  bis 
Royal  H^hness  at  these  interviews.  It  may  be  that  the  subject  is 
one  of  that  character  which,  in  the  German  service,  would  engage 
the  attention  of  a  court  of  honour.  Two  officers,  perhaps,  haye 
unfortunately  had  some  difference  of  opinion.  There  has  been  a 
dispute,  warm  words  may  possibly  have  passed,  and  in  the  old  days 
more  vigorous  measures  might  have  been  in  contemplation.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  or  possibly  one  of  the  officers 
immediately  concerned,  consults  the  Duke.  A  court-martial  may 
be  avoided,  or  his  Royal  Highness  may  give  it  as  his  opinion  that 
a  court-martial  is  inevitable.  It  may  be  safely  concluded,  from  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  business  which 
the  Duke  transacts,  that  he  is  a  perfect  encyclopffidia  of  practical 
knowledge  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  British  army.  He  is 
at  once,  together  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  administrator-in-chief, 
and  head  judge  in  a  high  court  of  appeal.  The  area  of  these 
appeals  is  really  co-extensive  with  English  life  itself.  Moreover, 
the  Duke  has  the  same  great  powers  of  application,  the  same  mar- 
vellously retentive  memory  of  minute  details,  as  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  He  never  forgets  a  fact  or  a  face.  If  an 
important  military  command  is  vacant,  he  at  once  knows  who  is  the 
officer  best  qualified  for  it.  If  a  question  is  asked  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  any  particular  regiment,  the  Duke's  mind  is  foniished 
with  data  which  enable  him  to  give  to  it  a  definite  answer.  In  the 
same  manner  his  Royal  Highness  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  every  officer  of  superior  rank  in  the  British 
army.  He  thus  always  carries  about  with  him,  mentally,  not 
merely  a  directoiy  of  names,  but  a  catalogue  of  qualifications 
Taking  an  immense  interest  in  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  proud 
the  Duke  mixes  largely  in  general  military  society.  He  has  there 
fore  much  more  than  a  merely  official  acquaintance  with  the  cha 
racter  oni  personnel  of  the  Queen's  regiments.  There  is  a  popn 
lar  idea  that  routine  work  is  fatal  to  intelligent  observation,  and 
that  personal  appreciation  and  sympathy  are  incompatible  with 
mechanical  regularity  of  procedure.     The  simple   truth   is,  that 
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unless  there  is  something  like  mechanical  regolarity,  no  organisa- 
tion upon  any  considerable  scale  can  be  conducted ;  bat  that  this 
does  not  pr^nde  elasticity  in  the  application  of  the  system  is 
shown  by  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
dischaiges  his  duties. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  purely  military  functions  than 
these  which  the  head  of  the  army  has  to  fdlfil.  First  there  are  the 
points  at  which  the  Intelligence  Department  comes  into  contact  with 
the  Horse  Guards.  Every  day  his  Royal  Highness  receives  from  this 
office,  which  represents  the  Secret  Department  in  our  military  admin- 
istration,  reports  of  the  state  of  continental  and  other  armies  all  the 
world  over.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  accurately  informed  as  to  the 
character  and  calibre,  not  only  of  the  regiments  and  battalions  of 
his  native  country,  but  of  the  individual  officers  commanding  them, 
has  a  very  precise  idea  of  the  strength  and  condition,  the  discipline, 
equipments,  and  the  general  feeling  of  those  soldiers  who  make  up 
the  colossal  armed  camp  of  Europe.  In  his  room  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  he  peruses  documents  which  have  been  carefully  compiled 
on  the  strength  of  official  despatches  from  Paris  and  Berlin,  from 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  draws  from  these  the  deductions 
which  his  own  experience  suggests.  It  is  not  merely  with  the 
administration  of  the  British  army  in  the  present  that  his  attention 
is  concerned,  but  with  its  efficiency  in  the  future.  Having,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  documents  that  reach  him  from  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, an  extensive  personal  correspondence  with  professional  soldiers 
in  every  part  of  the  Continent  and  of  India ;  quick  not  only  to  see 
the  lessons  which  these  materials  of  knowledge  point  immediately, 
but  the  tendencies  which  they  suggest,  his  Royal  Highness  abounds 
in  ideas  for  improving  the  ef^ciency  of  the  English  army.  No  new 
species  of  arm  is  introduced,  no  improvement  in  drill  is  devised,  no 
such  ingenious  pastime  as  the  Kriegspiel  comes  into  vogue,  without 
full  particulars  of  it  being  submitted  to  the  Duke,  and  his  atten- 
tively considering  what  degree  of  advantage  may  be  derived  from  its 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  bf  English  military  life. 

Such  are  the  chief  of  what  may  be  considered  the  less  physi- 
cally active  of  the  duties  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  In  addition 
to  these  he  has  all  the  work  of  an  inspector-general  of  the  army 
to  go  through,  and  he  is  perpetually  watching  the  manoeuvres  of 
troops  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  reviewing  regiments  and 
brigades.  A  few  days  before  his  Royal  Highness  decides  that  he 
will  hold  at  Aldershot,  or  at  Woolwich,  or  at  any  other  place  a  mili- 
tary inspection,  notice  is  sent  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  pre- 
parations are  made.  The  Duke  usually  arrives  about  midday,  the 
troopB  go  through  their  evolutions ;  and  as  soon  as  the  active  work 
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is  over^  his  Royal  Highness  returns  to  London.  Thos^  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  day,  the  Doke  of  Cambridge  may  yery  probaU; 
have  transacted  a  considerable  quantity  of  official  business  before  he 
leaves  London;  have  conducted  a  znilitary  inspection  fifty  miles 
away  from  London ;  have  made  the  return  journey  to  town,  and  had 
an  hour's  sti£f  work  at  his  desk;  haye  gone  into  the  City,  accompanied 
by  his  aide-de-camp,  to  assist  at  the  banquet  of  one  of  the  great 
companies,  and  haye  made,  after  the  usued  toasts  haye  been  pro- 
posed and  drunk,  a  brief  speech  full  of  yaluable  facts,  and  being 
nothing  less  than  a  compendious  account  of  the  contemporary  con- 
dition of  the  army  which  he  controls.  As  a  speaker  upon  these 
occasions,  his  Royal  Highness  neyer  fails  to  acquit  himself  admir- 
ably. Whether  he  is  addressing  the  Woolwich  cadets  or  the 
young  lieutenants  at  Sandhurst,  or  a  company  of  substantial  piUais 
of  British  trade  and  commerce  eastward  of  Temple  Bar,  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  says  the  right  thing  and  in  the  right 
way.  His  remarks,  too,  always  haye  some  information ;  and  the 
military  knowledge  which,  to  their  hearers  or  readers,  they  seldom 
fail  to  give,  is  conyeyed  in  words  which  are  as  little  technical  and 
professional  as  possible.  His  Royal  Highness's  audience  feel  in- 
stinctively that  they  are  listening  to  the  comments  and  criticisms  of 
an  expert,  who  is,  however,  quite  capable  of  looking  at  matters 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  themselves. 

The  three  chief  officials  or  staff  officers  associated  with  him  in 
the  exercise  and  administration  of  his  authority  are  the  Adjutant- 
General,  who  is  charged  with  drill,  discipline,  numbers,  equipment, 
and  the  promulgation  of  orders ;  secondly,  the  Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral, subject  to  whom  are  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  whatever 
relates  to  the  movements,  marches,  embarkation,  and  quartering  of 
troops ;  thirdly,  the  Military  Secretary,  whose  special  province  is 
the  bestowal  of  rewards  and  honours.  But  the  operations  of  each 
of  these  are  closely  and  minutely  superintended  by  the  Duke  him- 
self. His  Royal  Highness  is,  in  something  more  than  name,  the  head 
of  the  army.  To  all  the  accomplishments  of  an  experienced  pro- 
fessional soldier,  who  has  gathered  his  knowledge  abroad  as  well 
as  in  England,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  adds,  as  we  have  seen, 
great  powers  of  work,  indefatigable  industry,  great  judgment.  In 
a  speech  delivered  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  bestpwed  an 
enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  exertions  and  capacity  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. England  has  no  more  hardly-worked  official, 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  for  the  army  to  have  a  more  indefatigable 
or  enthusiastic  head. 
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If  the  fine  old  Englishman  who  objected  to  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds 
painting  him  as  '  Blinking  Sam'  were  yet  extant  between  earth  and 
sky,  I  would  invite  him  to  leave  his  beloved  Fleet-street,  not  for  the 
green  fields,  which  to  his  eye  appeared  so  much  alike,  but  for  the 
Trafidgar  Kail  way- Station.  To  the  lover  of  cities  and  the  ways  of 
men  Fleet-street  is  attractive  still,  bat  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
presenting  at  most  two  or  three  aspects  of  life.  It  is  emphatically 
newspapery  in  manner  and  population ;  it  reeks  with  printers'  ink ; 
around  every  comer  sighs  and  groans,  like  an  imprisoned  Samson,  a 
hard-worked  printing-press,  toiling  at  its  never-ending  task.  Up 
and  down  narrow  flights  of  steps  run  men  dressed  neither  gaily  nor 
fashionably.  II  manque  de  femmes  in  Fleet-street.  The  rare 
females  who  flit  past  are  unattractive ;  they  are  either  too  much  or 
too  little  dressed ;  they  wear  bonnets  aU  too  brilliant  or  shoes  which 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Fleet-street  is  no  epitome  of  Latter-day 
London.  It  has  its  character,  such  as  it  is,  but  it  is  not  encyclo- 
psBdic  or  kaleidoscopic,  like  the  Trafalgar  Station. 

As  we  walk  down  Catherine-street — like  a  little  Fleet-street, 
highly-flavoured  with  printers'  ink — and  push  across  the  Strand  on  to 
TrafeJgar  Bridge,  let  us  chat  together  concerning  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  our  railway-stations  since  they  first  reared  their  ugly  but 
useful  carcasses  in  our  midst.  For  years  they  remained — as  they  are 
called  in  the  United  States — '  depdts,'  for  passengers  and  other  heavy 
parcels.  It  is  true  that  they  never  approached  the  utter  wretchedness 
of  an  American  '  depot,'  as  English  good  sense  has  prevented  the 
office  of  guard  or  conductor  being  filled  by  an  insolent  young  man, 
with  a  diamond  in  his  dirty  shirt-front  and  a  bad  cigar  in  his  capa- 
cious mouth ;  but  for  a  long  while  the  dreariness  of  the  legitimate 
railway-station  weighed  heavily  on  the  British  soul.  The  Sunday 
night-train  from  Euston  or  King's  Cross  is  hardly,  even  now,  an 
exhilarating-  rendezvous.  There  is  a  cavernous  air  about  the  northern 
stations.  One  vanishes  from  the  ghastly  dreariness  of  London 
Sunday  evening  into  the  greater  ghastliness  of  a  catacomb.  Owing 
to  the  inscrutable  workings  of  the  roast-beef  mind,  it  is  impossible  to 
buy  a  newspaper  on  Sunday,  and  the  refreshment-bar  is  only  open 
under  a  kind  of  protest.  Dry  sandwiches  and  other  unattractive 
viands  are  set  forth  and  presided  over  by  young  ladies,  who  remind 
one  rather  of  Wilis  in  eelskin  dresses  and  other  tenants  of  the  land 
where  the  limelight  shines  and  shadows  are  strong,  than  of  the 
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'  bandolined'  beauties  of  *  Mugby  Jnnction.'  This  gloom,  boweyer, 
is  entirely  absent  from  the  southern  stations  of  London.  The 
station  for  Belgravia  has  become  so  much  more  a  refreshment  than 
a  railway  station,  that  many  of  the  people  who  go  there  are  by  no 
means  hond-fde  travellers.  From  dusk  to  midnight  they  crowd  the 
station  with  sealskin  jackets  and  Ulster  coats — women  whose  proper 
English  designation  may  not  be  mentioned  to  ears  polite ;  men 
unspeakable  to  any  ears  on  Christian  heads. 

The  clock  has  only  just  struck  eleven  at  St.  Clement  Danes^ 
but  cabs  are  rolling  swiftly  over  Trafalgar  Bridge.  There  is  no  longer 
the  toll-bar  on  which  the  terrible  carpet-bag  rested  on  its  way,  and 
travellers  true  and  travellers  false  bowl  along  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. Some  of  these,  in  reply  to  the  cabman's  eager  query 
'  which  line'  they  want,  are  taken  sorely  aback,  and  reply  vaguely 
'  Trafiedgar  Station.'  '  The  station ;'  and  cabby  gives  his  hat  a 
knowing  jerk,  lifts  his  elbow,  delivers  a  wink  to  the  '  galena,'  and 
'  fetches'  the  ex-high-mettled  racer  in  the  shafts  a  smart  cut  on  the 
ribs — all  with  the  same  jaunty  air.  The  high-mettled  one  makes 
an  attempt  apparently  to  reach  the  parapet  by  a  flank  march,  and 
then,  on  receipt  of  another  rib-binder,  shakes  his  vicious-looking 
head,  leers  round  with  bloodshot  eye,  and  shoots  past.  Less  am- 
bitious persons  than  the  tenants  of  the  cabs  doze  in  omnibuses,  and 
intrepid  pedestrians  trudge  over  bridge  and  road,  past  the  gin-palaces, 
heedless  of  Molly  Seagrim  and  Kate  Hackabout  on  the  war-path. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  walk  up  the  hill  to  the  Trafalgar 
Station.  There  may  be  some  splashing  by  the  way,  and  there  is 
an  ofif-chance  of  being  run  over ;  but  what  are  these  drawbacks  to 
the  sight  above?  Under  the  roof  of  the  Trafalgar  collects  a 
mass  of  people  from  every  comer  of  London — people  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  pursuits.  This  particular  evening  happens  to  be  Satur- 
day, the  first  day  of  March,  and  sacred  to  Saint  Davy.  How 
unlike  is  it  all  to  the  little  country  station  among  the  Welsh  hills 
wherein  dwells  the  Cymric  station-master,  bright-eyed,  bearded, 
and  civil,  but  in  one  respect  irreparably  mad !  He  believes  he  can 
write  verses,  and  attends  celebrations  the  correct  mode  of  spelling 
which  in  the  plural  is,  I  am  informed,  '  Eistedfoddau.'  I  do  not 
guarantee  the  spelling  —  Heaven  forfend !  —  but  I  know  my  own 
station-master  goes  to  them,  and  recites  lines  agreeably  destitute  of 
rhythm  or  rhyme,  producing  the  effect  of  bad  prose  cut  into  ugly 
and  uncomfortable  lengths.  Who  are  the  people  who  consent  to 
this  mutual  boredom,  I  know  not ;  but,  oddly  enough,  I  cannot 
drive  out  of  my  mind's  eye  on  this  bitter,  sloshy,  altogether 
wretched  London  evening  the  thought  of  the  trim  little  station  by 
Deeside  in  which  sleeps — if  railway  folk  and  poets  ever  sleep — a 
station-master  lulled  by  the  pleasant  murmur  of  rushing  water. 
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At  the  Trafalgar  Statioiiy  the  sounds  which  meet  the  ear  are  less 
soothing.  As  it  will  he  Sunday  to-morrow,  there  is  a  gathering  of 
the  golden  or  rather  gilded  youth  of  the  hour.  They  are  studiously 
buttoned  up  in  their  Ulsters,  and  they  are  evidently  going  to  spend 
their  holidays  at  home.  They  are  not  in  the  army,  these  young 
men  with  the  little  whiskers  and  closely-cropped  hair,  the  tightly- 
buttoned  coat  and  the  gaiters  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  They 
might  be  military  as  to  their  upper  works,  but  there  is  a  conmiercial 
look  about  their  legs  which  is  unmistakable.  At  least  theirs  are 
not  cavalry  legs.  The  genuine  plunger,  whether  his  hand  hold 
sword  or  hunting-crop  or  riding- whip,  has  a  peculiar  knack  of  bend- 
ing his  knees  and  straightening  them  again,  until  they  become  quite 
straight  from  the  hip  to  the  ankle,  as  if  the  object  were  to  make  the 
Pactolean  stream,  which  runs  down  the  outer  side  of  the  '  overalls,* 
bll  in  the  direct  line  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  I  have  seen 
civilians  and  amateur  soldiers  attempt  to  imitate  this  peculiar  move- 
ment, and  I  have  marked  the  failure  as  peculiarly  disastrous. 
Sergeant  Stride,  of  the  '  Goslings' — ^whether  so  called  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  hue  of  their  fiEUsings,  or  from  their  great  natural 
capacity  for  foraging  in  poultry-yards,  I  know  not — has  this  trick  in 
as  great  perfection  as  any  of  his  officers ;  but  Lieutenant-colonel 
Stubbs  of  the  Scattershire  Volunteers,  an  excellent  father  of  a 
family,  and  as  estimable  generally  as  it  is  possible  for  a  stockbroker 
to  be,  cannot  achieve  it,  although  he  has  practised  it  for  years 
past,  and  continues  to  practise  it  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  his 
acquaintances,  friends,  and  family.  Bating  this  noble  exercise,  the 
young  men  on  the  Trafalgar  platform  are  fairly  up  to  the  average 
standard  —  of  electro-plate.  They  are  not  ill-looking,  although 
cursed  with  the  commonplace  look  which  is  the  defect  of  young 
Englishmen  who  are  '  pretty'  in  woman's  eyes.  Such  scraps  of  loud 
conversation  as  force  themselves  upon  the  ears  of  the  bystander 
are  not  likely  to  engage  his  attention  or  suggest  reflections,  other 
than  upon  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  '  She  did,  I  tell 
you,'  insists  Tahoo  the  first,  with  pendulous  lower  lip.  'Don't 
believe  a  word  of  it,'  replies  Yahoo  the  second,  with  the  face  which, 
fresh  and  comely  now,  will  broaden  and  flatten  with  time,  till  it 
becomes  ox-like  indeed  in  expression,  and  of  the  complexion  of 
mottled  beef.  From  the  washy  blue  eye  of  the  third  Yahoo 
shines  no  ray  of  humour,  but  a  curious  glance  which  mars  an 
otherwise  good-looking  face  of  the  average  English  type.  It 
is  vigilance  and  acquisitiveness  combined — the  quick,  eager,  ever- 
wakeful  look  of  the  hunter  of  beasts  and  of  men — ^the  look  of 
Spotted  Tail,  chief  of  Bedskins ;  of  Sergeant  Bridewell  of  the  detec- 
tive force ;  of  Herr  Schweinhund,  the  Pelizei-Amt ;  of  Don  Diego 
Carvalho  y  Saco,  as  he  watches  the  run  of  the  colour  at  trente  et 
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qtuMTonte;  of  Captain  Macewell,  as  he  takes  six  to  fonr,  'just  once/ 
abont  the  difficult  hazard  he  is  sore  to  make  ;  of  Colonel  Hesekiah 
T.  Sheet  of  Skeetville,  as  he  sits  down  to  play  euchre  with  an 
entire  stranger ;  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  TrichenTilley  as  she 
welcomes  a  new  gaest  to  her  salon ;  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Foote, 
the  leviathan  of  the  turf,  when  he  says,  '  Five  monkeys ;  yes,  my 
lord:  twice?' 

But  the  pushing  and  eddying  crowd  now  carries  me  aside ;  and, 
opposite  the  door  of  the  refreshment-room,  I  see  what  should  he  the 
commencement  of  a  modem  drama.  How  unlike  the  two  actors  are  to 
all  around  them,  and  how  completely  oblivious  are  they  of  the  pushes 
they  receive  from  indignant  passers-by !  Fathers  of  families,  who  have 
been  enjoying  their  weekly  '  night  out*  at  the  club,  rush,  ruddy,  and, 
as  my  friend  Colonel  Slocum  would  say,  '  a  little  mixed,'  past  the  pair, 
fish-basket  in  hand,  casting  no  sympathetic  glance  upon  them.  A  tall 
elegantly-dressed  woman,  whose  charms  have  evidently  seen  better 
days,  ti^es  in  the  innamorata  as  it  were  from  the  end  of  her  train  to 
the  tip  of  her  hat,  and  then  asks  her  white-chokered  swaUow-tailed 
husband  for  a  cup  of  tea.  They  have  been  to  the  theatre,  these 
good  people.  I  know  them  well ;  they  live  at  Surbiton.  The  hus- 
band is — ^well,  yes — in  business ;  but  quite  in  a  wholesale  way,  I 
assure  you.  He  is,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  put  it,  a  '  tenpenny  naO,' 
and  foregathers  not  at  all  with  *  tin  tacks.'  His  father,  who  was 
a  merchant  prince  while  his  principality  lasted — it  collapsed  in 
1866 — -a  bad  business,  I  fear — sent  the  lad  to  Harrow,  and  thence 
into  his  counting-house,  and  the  young  fellow  has  made  his  way 
swiftly  to  the  front.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  married  the  widowed  Lady 
MacTartar  for  her  money ;  for  on  the  strength  of  having  married 
poor  old  General  Sir  Hercules  MacTartar,  K.C.B.,  and  laid  him 
low  under  the  turf  of  Kensal  Green  within  eighteen  months,  she 
overawes  young  Contango.  He — poor  young  man — knows  his  posi- 
tion far  too  well  to  look  at  the  female  character  in  the  idyll,  whose 
beautifully  sinuous  outline  only  provokes  a  sniff  from  Mrs.  Contango. 
He  looks  in  another  direction,  a  feat  which,  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  pretty  woman,  always  gives  an  accurate  gauge  of  a  married 
man's  condition. 

The  Contangoes  have  been  to  the  play — to  the  Gaiety,  in  &ct, 
for  I  saw  them  there ;  and,  what  is  more,  saw  the  veuve  MacTartar 
with  her  eye,  a  sharp  eye,  with  much  brimstone  and  very  little  trea- 
cle in  it,  fixed  intently  on  Contango  as  Miss  Kate  Yanghan  danced 
and  Miss  Connie  Gilchrist  leaped  gracefully  to  the  notes  of  her  tambour- 
ine :  but  the  husband  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  never  betrayed, 
by  look  or  sound,  that  it  made  any  difference  to  him  who  was  on  the 
stage.  More  people  from  the  theatres  now  help  to  fill  up  the  Tra- 
falgar Station,  persons  not  so  gorgeous  as  the  gilded  Yahoos  or  the 
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splendidly  miserable  Contangoes.  For  some  strange  reason  they 
lire  *  down  the  line  ;*  a  phrase  which  signifies  that  the  husband  gives 
up  all  enjoyment  of  life  for  the  sake  of  '  the  missis  and  the  kids/ 
who  repay  him  by  asking  to  be  taken  up  to  town  to  see  all  the  new 
plays,  to  his  utter  misery  and  discomfiture,  and  by  making  him  fet<5h 
and  carry  every  imaginable  kind  of  package,  from  those  treacherous 
parcels  which  reveal,  rather  than  conceal,  the  boots  within,  to  the 
early  asparagus,  which  can  never  be  got  for  love  or  money  in  the 
country.  Septimus  Blogg,  poor  soul,  is  heavily  laden  this  Saturday 
night.  In  consideration  of  being  allowed  to  dine  at  the  One  Horse 
Club  in  the  Adelphi  on  Saturday,  he  brings  down  a  vast  supply  of 
groceries,  &esh  vegetables,  poultry,  new-laid  eggs,  and  solidified 
milk  to  his  country  home.  Poor  old  Blogg !  His  father  was  Clerk  of 
the  Backstairs  to  the  great  Sovereign  who  invented  a  peculiar  form 
of  wig,  the  high  shirt-coUar,  and  the  demi-semi-militaire  befrogged 
Burtout.  Unluckily  Blogg's  father  had  a  knack  of  imitating  his 
Boyal  Master,  and  spent  the  fees  of  the  Backstairs  quite  as  fast  as 
they  came  in.  As  a  natural  consequence,  all  he  could  do  for  his  son 
was  to  billet  him  on  Britannia.  The  wave-ruler  treated  him  very 
well  at  first.  Young  Blogg  was  educated  (gratis,  or  nearly  so,  of 
course)  at  one  of  the  schools  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor — 
but  being  too  good  for  them,  seized  upon  by  the  greedy  rich — and 
was  then  planted  in  the  Pounce  Office,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  documents  for  the  Parchment  Office.  Unhappily  for  Blogg, 
who  thought  himself  settled  in  life,  the  era  of  reductions  arrived ;  the 
Pounce  Office  was  suppressed,  and  poor  Blogg  given  the  option  of 
trying  to  earn  his  living  at  large,  or  of  taking  a  hard  berth  in  the 
Dead  Nail  Office.  He  will  never  get  more  than  six  hundred  a  year 
if  he  lives  for  ever,  and  all  his  poor  little  wits  are  employed  making 
the  most  of  that  modest  pittance.  I  confess  that  I  look  down  upon 
Blogg  and  the  billycock-hat  the  poor  devil  wears — as  he  pretends, 
for  convenience,  but  really  to  save  more  costly  headgear.  His  boots 
too  are  at  issue  with  his  pantaloons,  which  have  a  fourteen-shilling 
air  about  them,  and  I  know  that  his  seedy  Ulster  covers  the  mul- 
titude of  sins  included  in  a  '  reach-me-down'  suit.  Yet  Blogg  has 
expensive  luxuries  at  the  poking  little  hole  he  calls  his  home,  in  the 
shape  of  a  wife  and  three  grown-up  daughters  of  a  lean  and  aesthetic 
nature.  Blogg  looks  hot  and  flustered ;  for  he  has  walked  with  his 
parcels  firom  the  One  Horse  Club  to  the  Trafalgar  Station. 

More  coolly,  but  if  possible  more  afflicted  with  bundles,  comes 
the  Dowager  Lady  Bemora.  Everybody  knows  her  family,  but 
few  know  how  much  it  gets  annually  out  of  Britannia.  There  is 
the  present  Bemora,  the  head  of  the  Sucklings,  who  draws  a  nice 
income  as  the  Governor  of  Atlantis ;  another  Suckling  has  a  good 
thing  in  the  Foreign  Office;    one  is  a  county-court  judge;    and 
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another — the  *  feckless'  one  of  the  fiunily — ^is  a  Queen's  Messenger. 
Old  Lady  Bemora  has  apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Koyal  Palace,  and  looks  with  proper  scorn  on  the 
common  vulgar  people  who  pay  for  their  lodgings,  and  contribute 
through  the  taxgatherer  to  the  support  of  the  Sucklings.  Somebody 
has  asked  the  ancient  dame  to  dine  in  town  to-night,  and  she  has 
taken  advantage  of  her  journey  to  purchase  articles  innumerable. 
How  viciously  she  looks  at  the  young  couple  who  exercise  such 
irresistible  fascination  over  me !  All  tiiis  time  they  have  gone  on 
talking  earnestly  to  each  other.  Trains  have  come  in  and  gone 
out,  but  the  lovers  remain  still  absorbed  in  each  other.  He  is 
evidently  pleading  hard,  and,  with  a  sense  beyond  his  years,  will  not 
take  *  No'  for  an  answer.  What  a  dull  place  for  love-making  a 
railway-station  is !  Common  enough,  as  any  one  knows,  for  vulgar 
flirtations,  and  the  rendezvous  of  tawny-haired  women  in  sealskin 
jackets,  and  young  men  with  receding  foreheads  and  slangy  tongues ; 
but  hardly  the  spot  for  my  idyllic  pair.  The  fun  grows  loud  as 
the  hands  of  the  clock  move  on  towards  midnight,  and  one  or  two 
jokes  proceed  from  the  sealskin  and  Ulster  division,  but  awake  no 
response.  Out  of  a  pale  handsome  face,  with  perhaps  too  square  a 
jaw  for  a  woman,  she  looks  at  him  with  great  starry  pitying  eyes. 
Could  they  have  chosen  no  better  place  than  this  ?  Should  not 
such  colloquies  as  theirs  be  held  on  summer  nights,  beneath  the 
crescent  moon,  by  the  riverside  glowing  with  purple  loosestrife,  in 
air  soft,  balmy,  and  scent-laden  with  meadow-sweet  ?  Is  not  their 
fit  accompaniment  the  murmur  of  the  mill,  the  soughing  of  the 
breeze  among  the  flowering  rushes,  the  distant  rumble^  of  the  row- 
lock of  belated  oarsman  ?  To  them  it  seems  otherwise,  and  in  their 
young  eyes  doubtless  the  hard,  practical,  commonplace  railway-station, 
with  its  seething  vulgar  mob,  its  seedy  hard-worked  house-fathersi 
its  sleek  City  folk,  its  ancient  dowagers,  its  long-lipped  Yahoos 
and  flat-faced  pug-nosed  sealskins,  its  screeching  and  rumbling  and 
crushing,  is  as  a  fair  meadow,  musical  with  the  lowing  of  large-eyed 
kine.  Still  he  presses,  he  implores,  as  the  hand  of  the  clock  points 
to  11.59;  and  she,  calm  and  sorrowful  as  an  incarnation  of  des- 
tiny, puts  up  her  little  hand  with  an  evident  '  It  must  not  be  !* 
Whither  has  she  gone  alone  by  the  midnight  train?  Do  the 
dwellers  in  the  quiet  country  town  or 'cosy  vicarage  know  of  this 
interview?  Have  I  been  reading  the  first  lines  of  an  idyll  or 
looking  at  the  first  act  of  a  tragedy  ? 
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He  wooed  and  won  her  in  a  week. 
The  roar  of  London  at  its  height. 
He  seemed  a  yery  carpet-knight, 
So  blue  of  eye  and  smooth  of  cheek — 

A  sUipling,  scarcely  learned  in  drill ; 
Nor  loved  they  less  in  that  they  kissed 
Their  first  shy  kiss  of  wedded  love 
Far  ofif  from  dafibdil  and  dove, 

From  hoary  oak  and  tinkling  rill, 
Or  storied  lovers'  wonted  tryst. 

So  bright  a  love,  so  gay,  so  light ! 
A  love  for  Time  to  calm  or  kill  ? 
A  love  for  Care  to  wear  or  warm  ? 
Fair-weather  love  to  face  a  storm ! 

Ah,  bright  boy-husband  and  glad  girl- wife ! 

What  do  you  know  of  the  ills  to  be, 
Of  the  nps  and  downs  and  burdens  of  life  ? 

And  even  now,  as  around  your  knee 

The  sunny-haired  nestlings,  one,  two,  three. 
Clutch  and  clamber,  in  innocent  strife. 

Toying  with  sword-knot  or  clinging  to  gown 

(Toying  with  knot  of  a  sword  so  bright ! 

Clinging  to  gown  so  golden-gay !), 
Comes  there  flicker  of  portent  or  whisper  of  word, 

Or  ever  a  guess  at  the  evil  day  ? 

At  the  mourning  dress  and  the  head  bowed  down, 
And  the  blood-stains  rusting  that  glittering  sword  ? 

'  r  guessed  it !'  in  the  after  years 
That  wife  may  sigh  between  her  tears. 
*  I  guessed  it — if  to  grow  more  dear, 
Day  by  day,  and  year  by  year 
More  linked  together  than  in  the  past, 
Forewarned  the  good  time  could  not  last.' 
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For  the  love  of  a  maiden  ttmied  to  a  wife. 
And  the  loye  of  a  wife  grown  into  a  mother 
(So  he  she  loves  seems  hnsband,  brother, 
Tmest  loyer,  and  warmest  Mend), 
Goes  broadening  on  towards  the  end. 
Fall  to  the  flood-gates,  wide  and  free. 
Like  a  sea-bonnd  riyer  that  nears  to  the  sea. 

And  only  fails  her  with  failing  Ufe. 


A  call  to  arms  !  and  the  whole  land  rang 
With  a  martial  ardour  and  ominous  clang 

And  clank  of  battle,  as  from  afar 
(Recalled  from  straying,  as  flocks  to  fold) 

Rifleman,  'liner,'  and  braye  hussar, 
Colours  flying,  and  numbers  told. 

Made  them  ready  to  sail  for  the  war ; 

Whilst  here,  at  home,  in  the  alehouse-bar. 
Free  in  his  speech,  in  his  bearing  bold, 

With  smiles  on  his  lips,  and  stripes  on  his  coat. 

The  serpent-tongued  sergeant,  with  ribbons  afloat 
(Sly  as  reynard  a-scent  for  game). 
Lured  on  tiie  credulous  yokels,  who  sold 

Their  lives  for  a  shilling,  and  dreamt  of  Fame. 

For  it  was  whispered,  half  aloud. 
That  what  at  first  had  seemed  a  cloud 
Even  no  bigger  than  the  hand 

(Such  as  the  Prophet,  in  Holy  Writ, 
Obtained,  through  sacrifice  and  prayer. 

In  old  Judeea,  long  ago). 
Had  grown  and  grown,  in  that  far  land — 

Had  grown,  and  grown,  and  grown — ^till,  lo. 
Like  widening  circles  in  a  pond. 
Its  outer  circle  reached  beyond 
The  counted  girth,  and  none  there  were 
Whose  straining  sight  could  compass  it. 
Or  guess  the  end ;  and,  as  of  old. 
Lone  widowed  wives,  and  lily-maids, 
Whose  knights  had  sought  the  far  Crusades, 
Sat,  desolate,  in  castled  keep. 

Embroidering  banners  grounded  in  gold. 
With  Paschal  Lamb  and  Holy  Gross — 
So  did  our  wives  and  maidens  weep. 
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Wan  vdih  their  lingering  good-byes. 
Herded,  like  fawns,  with  startled  eyes, 
Bewildered  at  so  sudden  loss. 

'  But  he;  my  love,  he  need  neyer  haye  gone !  .  .  • 

It  was  cruel  in  one  so  kind !'  she  thought. 
'  Had  order  been  issued,  or  lot  been  drawn. 
He  had  gone  with  the  rest ;  but  to  go  alone, 
To  the  risk  of  a  terrible  doom,  self-sought. 
Leaving  us  lonely,  who  love  him  best  !* 
So  mourned  the  maiden  turned  to  a  wife. 

So  mourned  the  wife  grown  into  a  mother. 
But,  with  the  first  news  of  the  strife. 

The  stripling,  too,  had  grown  all  other — 
From  boy  to  man,  with  blood  aflame, 
Strong  of  purpose,  and  hindered  of  naught. 
The  warrior-lion  in  his  breast, 
With  flashing  eyes  and  bristling  crest. 
Aroused  for  England's  name  and  fame. 

So,  through  the  weary  wintry  days. 

No  flower  in  field,  no  leaf  on  tree. 
She  waited,  waited,  with  her  gaze 

Fixed  on  the  ever-changing  sea ; 
Too  stunned  to  weep,  too  sad  to  snnle. 
Lest  on  that  changing  sea,  the  while, 

Her  love  should  suffer  storm  or  wreck ; 
Whilst,  careless  of  all  coming  ill. 
The  noisy  children  gambolled  still. 

And  laughed  and  clung  about  her  neck. 
Saw  her  sad  eyes,  and  wondered  why  : 
And  thus  the  weary  days  went  by. 

Then,  when  she  knew  him  safe  on  shore. 
For  her  new  dangers,  new  alarms. 
'  Safe  V  Ay,  but  only  safe,  maybe. 
From  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  perilous  sea. 
*  Safe  V  Nay,  rather  encompassed  the  more 

With  new-fraught  danger  of  death  and  pain ! 
Then  letters  and  news.     '  What  news  of  the  war  Y 
*  A  victory  to  British  arms  !' 
'  News  of  fighting,  and  news  of  slain !' 

'  Ah,  God !  .  •  .  I  pray  it  may  not  be  !'  •  .  . 
With  Being  frozen  to  the  core, 

She  seized  the  dreaded  page  and  read 
His  name  nor  midst  the  maimed  nor  dead. 
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But  as  she  bowed  her  head,  and  low 

Breathed  forth  to  Heayen  her  &lt*rmg  thanks. 
The  wan  ship^  big  with  its  tale  of  woe, 

Steamed  sadly  oyer  the  harbonr-bar : 

*  News  !'    '  What  news  ?  .  .  what  news  of  the  war  ?* 

'  News  of  blund'ring  and  defeat ! 

Slaughtered  forms,  and  flying  feet ! 
Captured  colours  and  broken  ranks  ! 

News  of  numbers  hacked  and  slain ! 
Of  a  nightmare  scene,  when  a  desperate  band 
Stood  &ce  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 
With  a  foe  as  dense  as  the  desert-sand, 

Or  the  wayes  of  the  pitiless  main  !* 

0  God !  that  eyer  this  should  be ! 
And  is  it  thus  we  learn  Thy  law, 

And  know  Thee  wise  and  good,  0  Lord, 
E'en  through  the  smitings  of  Thy  sword  ? 
Or,  for  contempt  of  Thy  decree. 

Is  it  that  now  we  feel  Thy  wrath  ? 
Or  do  we  seem  too  base  and  small 
(Friend  or  foeman,  black  or  white. 
Doing  battle  for  wrong  or  right) 
For  Thine  High  Majesty  to  ward  ? 
Eyen  of  no  account  at  all. 
But  as  the  wayering  emmet-horde 

Trickling  oyer  a  garden-path, 
Each  with  his  self-sought  burden  of  straw ; — 
Yea,  to  Thy  dread  aU-seeing  sight. 
Our  marshalled  armies  in  their  might 
May  seem  as  small  a  thing  to  Thee. 

Nay,  what  in  Thy  yast  uniyerse 
Poor  joy  or  indiyidual  pain  ? 
A  little  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  little  loye,  a  little  hate, 
A  little  chaff,  a  little  grdin. 
If  our  pray'rs'  echo  or  our  curse 

Beach  e'en  Thine  outer  palace-gate  ! 
So  small,  so  great  a  thing  is  man ; — 

In  his  intensity  so  great. 
So  small,  in  that  so  small  a  span 
Diyides  his  sunshine  from  the  night, 
The  Finite  from  the  Infinite ! 
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Were  it  not  better  to  have  been 
A  senseleBS  thing,  a  mere  machine. 
Dead  to  all  loss,  and  dull  to  gain, 
Than  to  be  mortal,  yet  possess 
This  god-like  gift  of  wretchedness  ? 
Yet  e'en  this  cry  of  our  distress 

May  lift  a  veil,  and  strike  a  chord ; 
If  it  were  bnt  Thy  will,  0  Lord, 
To  make  Thy  dread  commandment  plain — 
Whether,  in  truth,  we  breathe  again. 
Or  bJl  to  dust  with  this  poor  verse. 


As  one  that  is  stunned  by  a  sudden  blow 
She  sits  within  sight  of  the  quieting  seas, 
Under  the  boughs  of  the  blossoming  trees, 

Whilst  all  the  wakening  woodlands  ring 
With  the  jubilant  voices  of  mated  birds, 
Seeming  to  murmur,  plain  as  words, 

'  Buds  on  the  bough,  and  warmth  in  the  nest. 
And  nestlings  under  the  mother's  breast : 
Good-bye  to  winter !  Good-bye  to  snow  !' 

As  the  loitering  feet  of  reluctant  Spring 
Gome  echoing  up  through  bow'r  and  grove  ! 
But  still  she  sits  and  thinks  of  her  love — 
Of  her  lover,  slain  by  the  dusky  foe. 

What  profit  to  her  that  skies  are  blue  ? 
That  firosts  are  finished,  or  seas  subside  ? 
She  sighs  to  be  gone  where  her  husband  died, 
And  her  widowed  heart  had  been  broken  for  woe. 

But  for  those  hours  of  the  desolate  night 
When,  sinking  into  a  troubled  rest. 
She  may  dream  the  terrible  tale  untrue ; 
And  she  longs  for  a  word,  for  the  mail  is  due — 

He  is  deaf,  he  is  dead,  yet  she  hungers  to  write  I 

'  Here  I  am  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
My  pen  is  in  my  eager  hand, 

To  tell  him  all  my  thoughts  and  deeds. 
All  I  have  dreamt  about  and  done. 
He  is  but  in  another  land  ; 

And  as  he  thinks  of  me,  and  reads 
**  I  love  you  still,"  his  heart  may  beat ; 
And  all  this  scene  his  mem'ry  knows. 
Perhaps,  will  beam  upon  his  sight. 
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''  She  sits  npon  the  garden-seat. 

Under  the  spreading  ohestnnt-honghs  ; 
Around  her,  blaze  of  spring-tide  light, 
The  glitter  of  a  sunlit  sea. 

The  purple  hills  across  the  bay 

Fling  down  their  shadows  at  her  feet. 
All  this,  to  her,  who  dreams  of  me 

(She  writes  me  this,  though  far  away). 
Seems  sweetly  sad,  and  sadly  sweet.*' 
Yes,  some  such  tender  thought  as  this 
May  reach  him  with  the  words  I  write. 

Since  all  my  daylight  dreams  he  knows ; 
And  I  will  send,  inside,  a  kiss. 

Kissed  into  these,  the  blossoms  white 
I  gather  from  this  early  rose  ! 

'  Ah,  I  am  mad !     For  he  is  dead  ! 
Lying  alone,  in  a  savage  land, 
God-forsaken  and  man-forgot ! 
A  great  strange  sun  stares  oterhead. 

And  shines  on  him,  and  knows  him  not. 
Or  chilly  rains,  from  friendless  skies. 
Beat  down  upon  his  blinded  eyes, 

And  cold  winds  blow  on  him  by  night. 
Whilst  foul  birds  borer  close  at  hand — 
Noisome  vulture  and  desert-kite ; — 
0  God !  and  is  Thy  will  the  best  ? 
He  that  has  slept  upon  my  breast — 
My  more  than  husband,  my  more  than  love, 
No  good  thing  seeming  good  enough 
To  win  his  favour,  or  gain  his  grace ! 
Could  I  have  looked  but  once  in  his  face. 
And  said  to  him  all  that  I  left  unsaid, 

And  overwhelmed  him  with  fond  good-byes — 
Then  these  dread  days  might  have  seemed  less  dread  ! 

'  0  all  lone  maidens  and  widowed  wives. 
Gome  with  me  to  the  wilderness — 

To  the  thorny  plains  of  that  great  lone  land. 
Girt  for  vengeance,  in  martial  dress. 

Let  us  sally  forth,  like  an  Amazon  band. 
To  hiss  our  hatred  and  hurl  our  ban 
Bight  in  the  teeth  of  the  fierce  black  man, 
Who  has  murdered  our  lovers,  and  darkened  our  lives  ! 
0,  lead  me  away  to  that  distant  strand. 
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Let  me  linger  there  till  my  sight  grows  dim, 
And  the  eyes  of  my  spirit  no  longer  strain 
With  the  pitifol  hope  of  a  hopeless  pain 

To  meet  with  some  shadowy  sign  of  him !' 


*  It  was  not  right,  but  how  could  I  know — 
How  could  I  know  he  would  go  so  soon — 

That  his  Yoice  would  be  silenced  ?     A  year  ago. 
Late  on  that  sorrowful  afternoon, 

'  I  said  some  words,  and  they  gave  him  pain 
(His  voice  is  silent — it  cannot  chide). 

And  maybe  I  had  uttered  them  over  again — 
Those  bitter  words —  if  he  had  not  died ! 

'  O,  for  every  word  that  my  rash  lips  said, 
For  every  word  that  he  grieved  to  hear. 

My  heart  has  been  turned  into  ashes  and  lead. 
And  my  soul  will  be  sorry  for  many  a  year ! 

'  But,  heart  of  my  heart  1  you  knew — you  knew ! 

And  yet  you  are  deaf  to  my  lone  lament ; 
Though  tiie  love  has  gone  out  of  my  life  to  you, 

^d  my  spirit  has  followed  wherever  yours  went !' 


I  hold  them  blest  who,  when  a  grief  is  near, 

Can  turn  to  Heav'n,  and  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done  1' 
Then  sit  serene  beneath  a  saddened  sun, 

And  face  a  clouded  future  without  fear — 

I  hold  them  blest,  but  nowise  good  or  great. 

Well  knowing  this  is  no  fine  force  of  Will, 
But  some  persistent  bias  in  the  clay — 
Some  nerve  or  fibre  gaining  greater  sway — 

Some  frail  brain-fabric  fashioned  well  or  ill : 

Thus  do  they  kiss  the  rod,  or  rage  at  Fate. 

So  J,  too,  musing  under  budding  trees, 

Am  sorry  for  her  sorrow,  and  could  weep, 
But  that  I  steel  my  spirit,  and  would  keep 

My  heart  as  careless  as  the  summer-breeze. 

And  strong  for  service  worthier  than  tears ; 
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Seeing  that  smiles  and  tears,  for  so  short  time 
Dim  sparkling  eyes,  or  dimple  rosy  oheek. 
Whilst  Hydra-headed  horrors  howl  and  shriek 

In  face  of  these  sweet  heay'ns,  abhorring  orime. 
And  lend  fresh  lamentations  to  new  years. 

War,  Plagae,  and  Famine,  free  from  all  control. 
Flaunt  in  the  eye  of  day  their  forms  accurst ; 
And  she,  poor  crouching  yictim  of  the  first. 

Seems  but  one  floating  atom  on  the  whole 

Vast  sea  of  human  misery  and  blood. 

So  grieYe  I  for  the  ills  that  wrought  her  woe ; 
These  (were  it  mine  to  combat)  would  I  smite 
With  stout  two-edg^d  sword,  and,  nerved  for  fight. 

Fear  not  if  arm  should  ache,  or  blood  should  flow. 
Or  ebbing  life  fail  for  so  great  a  good ! 


And  unto  her  may  dawn  some  calmer  day. 

In  future  years,  when  she  may  cease  to  blame 

The  thick-lipped  Eaffire  with  his  assegai. 

Forced  by  a  tyrant's  will  to  swell  his  fame — 

When  her  full  vision,  taking  freer  scope. 
May  note  the  gleam  of  sunrise  from  afar. 

The  flush  of  wider  wisdom,  higher  hope. 

The  hearts  of  nations  warring  against  War  I 

A  sunrise  heralding  that  day  of  grace 

When  man  may  see  the  flag  of  Peace  unfrurled. 

And  when  some  new  Evangel  shall  efiietce 

A  Gain-mark  from  the  forehead  of  the  world. 

VIOLBT  PANS. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  DAY  AFTER. 

When  Anthony  Hamblin  rashly  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  by 
effacing  himself  he  could  remove  all  trouble  at  one  stroke,  and 
enable  everybody  else  to  live  happy  ever  after,  he  calculated  on  that 
one  trouble  alone.  Now  the  network  of  human  miseries  is  so  artfully 
constructed  that  when  you  have  got  rid  of  the  most  pressing  and 
troublesome  by  some  clever  coup  de  main,  you  find  you  have  only 
opened  the  door  to  other  unsuspected  causes  of  suffering.  The 
earth  is  like  that  island  seen  by  Lucian,  which  was  planted  every- 
where with  knives,  swords,  daggers,  pikes,  lances,  and  spears,  so 
that  the  vnretched  inhabitants  constantly  spiked,  lacerated,  gashed, 
and  ripped  open  their  unlucky  skins.  Nature  is  always  ready  to 
stick  in  her  knife  in  some  place  where  we  least  expect  it.  At  any 
rate,  to  run  away  never  helps :  assume  rather  a  bold  front,  and  buy 
a  pennyworth  of  court-plaster.  As  every  copybook  which  has  room 
on  the  text-hand  page  says,  '  Temerity  dismays  the  Foe.' 

Yet  it  seems  so  easy  simply  to  run  away.  Fighting  is  trouble- 
some and  exciting.  It  requires  physical  activity ;  it  prevents  the 
solid  enjoyment  of  meals ;  it  interrupts  the  calm  flow  of  ideas ;  it 
makes  a  Christian  man  angry,  inclined  to  evil  thought,  and  harsh 
speech,  and  desire  of  revenge.  You  run  away,  and  there  is  no 
troublesome  fight  at  all.  To  be  sure,  you  may  find  that  your  self- 
respect  has  been  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  Mr.  Hamblin's  case 
that  would  not  matter,  because  there  was  not  going  to  be  an 
Anthony  Hamblin  any  more.  There  are,  too,  so  many  situations  in 
life  when  flight  would  seem  desirable :  when  you  have  got  so  clogged 
and  bemired  with  debts  that  there  is  no  help  but  in  a  complete 
change  of  identity ;  when  you  have  done  something,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  found  out ;  when  you  have  got  into  a  mess  of  a  domestic 
kind,  and  are  threatened  with  a  breach-of-promise  case ;  when  you 
are  let  out  of  prison;  when  your  conscience — this  case  is  very, 
^ery  rare — smites  you  for  having  given  your  relations  so  much 
trouble,  and  you  resolve  that  they  shall  have  heard  the  last  of 
you,  lent  their  last  five-pound  note  to  you,  written  the  last  letter  of  re- 
monstrance, appeal,  and  indigQatipn,  and  forgiven  you  for  the  last,  the 
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four  hnndred  and  ninetieth  time ;  when  you  find  that  you  have  been  on 
a  wrong  tack — another  rare  case — and  have  advocated  miachieyons 
and  mistaken  doctrines;  when  yon  find  that  your  marriage  has 
proved  a  failure,  and  that  the  poor  woman  tied  to  you  would  be 
certainly  happier  as  a  widow,  and  perhaps  happier  with  another 
man ;  when  you  consider  how  detestable  a  father,  husband,  brother, 
son.  cousin,  and  distant  relation  yoa  have  been,  and  how  very  aatirfac- 
tory  it  will  be  to  the  whole  family  to  put  on  mourning  for  you.  '  He 
is  gone,  poor  fellow ;  but  one  cannot  feel  otherwise  than  reUeved. 
When  a  man  is  irreclaimable,  he  is  better — under  the  sod.'  Yon 
would  hear  this  said,  being  in  reality  alive,  although  hidden 
away. 

It  is  possible  to  multiply  such  cases  indefinitely.  There  are  indeed 
many  men,  of  my  own  personal  acquaintance,  who  may  perhaps  take 
a  hint,  should  they  read  these  pages,  and  consider  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  everybody  if  they  were  only  as  good  as  dead.  I 
beUeve,  indeed,  that  there  must  be  whole  townships,  with  gay  billiard- 
saloons,  churches,  and  daily  papers,  somewhere  in  the  States,  in 
which  all  the  inhabitants  are  men  who  have  disappeared.  There  is 
somewhere  a  subterranean  population,  so  to  speak,  of  buried  folk;  they 
are  ghosts  in  the  flesh ;  they  are  cousins,  brothers,  uncles,  nephews, 
long  since  mourned  as  dead,  now  gambling  and  drinking  under  new 
names.  Some  day  I  will  visit  such  a  place,  and  get  their  secrets 
out  of  the  men  over  Bourbon  whisky,  under  promise  of  inviolable 
secrecy.  In  England  there  are  no  such  townships  of  refuge ;  but 
Alsatia  exists,  and  has  always  existed.  It  used  to  be  somewhere 
about  Blackfriars — it  is  now,  I  believe,  somewhere  east  of  Thames 
Tunnel.  The  unburied  dead — those  who  have  generously  dis- 
appeared— when  they  do  not  go  to  America,  take  refuge  in  the 
vast,  unexplored,  monotonous  East-end.  Here  all  alike  live  and 
die  in  a  gray  and  sunless  obscurity ;  here  a  man  may  pass  a  hundred 
years  forgotten  and  unsuspected. 

Mr.  Hamblin  never  returned  to  claim  his  greatcoat.  The  police- 
man waited ;  as  long  as  she  could  the  girl  waited  too,  attracted  b; 
the  singular  fascination  of  a  coat  which  in  all  probability  belonged 
to  a  drowned  man.-  Presently  the  Humane  Society's  officer,  Harris, 
came  back,  his  work  of  dragging  and  rescuing  over  for  the  present; 
then  the  girl  went  away,  and  the  two  men  waited.  The  scared  and 
terrified  skaters  had  all  left  the  ice. 

The  afternoon  came  on ;  policemen  and  officers  were  still  at 
their  posts  ;  the  banks  were  crowded  with  those  who  came  to  gaze 
on  the  gap  in  the  ice,  the  sudden  grave  of  so  many ;  the  early 
evening  closed  in-— but  Mr.  Hamblin  appeared  not. 

When  Harri^  earned  back  his  tent  to  tbe  office  of  the  SooLb^ 
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and  his  day's  work  was  done,  he  with  the  policeman  made  their 
way  to  Clapham  Common,  and  delivered  np  the  coat  and  told  their 
story. 

It  was  then  nearly  six  o'clock.  Beporters  had  already  got  hold  of 
lists,  so  far  as  they  oonld  be  arrived  at.  One  or  two  had  learned 
from  Harris  that  the  owner  of  the  coat,  by  which  he  kept  so  steady 
a  watch,  was  a  great  City  magnate,  chief  partner  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  '  Anthony  Hamblin  &  Company;'  and  in  the  later  editions 
of  the  evening  papers  it  was  mmonred  that  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin  was 
among  the  missing.  Yet  no  word  of  this  report  went  down  to  the 
hoase  in  Clapham  Common,  where  Alison,  wondering  a  little  why 
her  father  had  not  kept  his  appointment  on  the  Momit  Pond,  sat  in 
quiet  happiness,  expecting  no  evil,  and  dreaming  of  GUbert  Yorke. 

When  the  two  men  came  to  the  hoase  in  the  evening,  they 
were  like  nnto  Joseph's  brethren  when  they  brought  with  them 
their'  false  piece  de  conviction^  inasmuch  as  they  bore  a  coat,  saying, 
'  This  have  we  found ;  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  father's  coat  or 
no.' 

Surely,  surely,  had  her  father  thought  of  Alison's  grief  and 
terror,  he  would  have  spared  her  the  cruel  blow.  Had  he  thought 
of  her  long  watches  in  the  night,  of  her  agony,  her  hoping  against 
hope,  he  might  have  found  some  better  way. 

And  yet  he  might  have  said,  *  Suffering  is  better  than  shame. 
What  are  the  tears  of  a  night,  of  a  week,  of  a  season,  compared  to 
the  wound  which  never  heals,  the  scar  which  cannot  be  hidden,  the 
mantle  of  disgrace  which  must  be  worn  like  the  canvas  suit  of  a  life- 
long convict — till  death  brings  an  end  ?' 

When  the  coat  came,  they  sent  messengers  and  inquiries  every- 
where?  Mr.  Hamblin  had  not  been  to  the  City ;  his  partners  had 
not  seen  him  at  all  that  day ;  he  had  kept  none  of  his  appoint- 
ments. 

On  Sunday  morning,  when  messages  came  from  all  quarters  to 
ask  whether  Mr.  Hamblin  had  returned,  there  were  no  news  of  him ; 
but  Miss  Hamblin  was  like  a  wild  thing,  they  reported,  for  grief  and 
anxiety,  and  Mrs.  Cridland  could  do  nothing  to  ease  or  soothe  her. 

The  latest  editions  of  tne  ^evening  papers  added  to  the  first 
brief  account  of  the  accident  lists  of  the  drowned,  as  accurately  as 
could  be  obtained.  Among  them  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hamblin. 

'  It  is  greatly  feared,''  said  the  Globe,  '  that  among  those  who 
have  met  a  sudden  end  in  this  dreadful  disaster  is  Mr.  Anthony 
Hamblin,  senior  partner  in  the  house  of  Anthony  Hamblin  &  Co., 
of  Great  St.  Simon  Apostle,  City.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
last  seen  and  spoken  to  by  an  officer  of  the  Xloyal  Humane  Socieliy — 
Hania  by  name^-to  whom  he  was  well  known  cts  a  liberal  supporter 
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of  the  Institution.  Mr.  Hamblin  expressed  his  intention  of  going 
on  the  ice  for  an  honr,  and  intrusted  to  the  man's  care  a  hea^y 
overcoat.  He  had  skates  with  him.  This  was  about  half  an  hoar 
beforQ  the  breaking  of  the  ice.  He  did  not  return  for  his  coat.  As 
yet  the  body  has  not  been  identified  among  those  recovered.  We 
learn  by  telegram  that  he  had  not  up  to  six  o'clock  returned  to  his 
residence  on  Glapham  Common.  Mr.  Hamblin,  who  was  greatly 
respected  in  private  life,  was  a  widower,  and  leaves  one  daughter.' 

Stephen  Hamblin  had  been  in  his  chambers  all  the  afternoon, 
waiting  for  his  brother,  who  did  not  keep  the  appointment.  He 
was  anxious  to  see  Anthony  for  one  or  two  special  reasons  of  bis 
own,  connected  with  that  shortness  of  cash  we  have  already  alluded 
to.  It  was  not  usual  with  Anthony  to  miss  an  engagement,  nor 
was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  common  thing  with  him  to  seek  one 
with  Stephen.  What  was  it  he  wanted  to  talk  about?  There 
could  surely  be  no  unpleasantness  about  past  and  future  advances ; 
that  was  altogether  unlike  Anthony.  Some  slight  anxiety,  however, 
weighed  on  the  mind  of  the  younger  brother.  He  had  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  something  disagreeable.  So  that  it  was  almost  with  a  sense 
of  relief  that  at  half-past  five  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  seeing  Anthony, 
and  resolved  to  wait  for  him  no  longer. 

Stephen  went  to  the  reading-room  of  his  club.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  place  whom  he  knew.  All  along  the  streets  he  had 
heard  the  boys  shouting  as  they  brandished  their  papers  :  '  Dreadful 
accident  on  the  Serpentine !     List  of  the  drowned !' 

Things  like  domestic  calamities,  national  misfortunes,  or  the 
afijBiirs  of  other  nations,  troubled  Stephen  very  little.  He  had  not 
the  curiosity  to  buy  an  evening  paper :  at  the  club  he  had  not  the 
curiosity  to  look  at  one.  He  sat  by  the  fire  with  a  French  novel  in 
his  hand,  one  of  a  school  which  is  now  unhappily  coming  to  the  front. 
The  author  was  determined  on  being  more  than  realistic ;  he  wonld 
spare  the  reader  nothing ;  he  invented  details.  Stephen  had  read  and 
fully  realised  all  the  dreadfulness  of  a  low  and  small  workshop 
crammed  with  workgirls ;  he  had  read  their  talk ;  he  saw  them 
before  him  in  all  their  squalor ;  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  the 
other  sex  had  better  never  have  been  invented,  when  the  dock 
struck  seven,  and  he  remembered  that  his  luncheon  had  been  scanty 
and  early.  He  threw  away  the  novel,  which  he  never  afterwards 
finished,  took  an  evening  paper,  and  descended  to  the  dining-room. 
There  is  one  thing  about  a  good  dinner  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  noticed  anywhere — ^it  demands  a  fitting  successor ;  you 
cannot,  without  doing  a  violence  to  the  best  and  most  gastric  impulses 
of  our  humanity,  follow  up  a  great  and  glorious  dinner  by  a  conunon 
steak.  Stephen,  though  he  did  not  put  his  thought  into  words,  felt 
this.    He  ordered  a  little  puree,  a  red  mullet,  a  cutlet,  and  ^  golden 
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plover.  He  said  he  wonid  take  a  bottle  of  champagne,  Heidsieck 
— a  bottle,  not  a  pint.  And  then,  while  the  soup  was  being  brought, 
he  sat  down  and  began  the  evening's  news. 

He  threw  down  the  paper  with  an  oath.  *  Always  my  cursed 
luck!'  he  said.     '  Just  when  I  wanted  him  worse  than  ever.' 

Some  men  have  been  known  to  shed  tears  at  hearing  of  a 
brother's  sudden  death;  some  have  instinctively  considered  how 
the  calamity  would  affect  his  widow  and  children.  Stephen  and  a 
certain  American  boy  (he,  on  learning  that  his  father  was  drowned, 
lamented  that  his  own  pocket-knife  was  gone  with  him)  are  the  only 
two  of  whom  I  have  heard  that  they  immediately  thought  of  their 
personal  and  selfish  interests.  Some  feeling  of  regret  might  have 
been  looked  for,  some  expression  of  sorrow  for  a  brother  who  had 
done  so  much  for  him.  But  there  was  none.  He  scowled  at  the 
paper ;  he  brooded  over  the  news.  It  spoiled  his  dinner ;  took  the 
sparkle  out  of  the  champagne,  the  flavour  out  of  the  plover.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  walked  quickly  to  his  chambers  in  Pall  Mall, 
packed  up  some  things,  and  drove  to  Clapham  Common.  The 
partners  were  there ;  Gilbert  Yorke  was  there  ;  they  were  looking  in 
each  other's  faces,  dismayed.  Mrs.  Gridland  was  somewhere  weeping 
with  Alison ;  the  boy  was  standing  by  the  fire  in  the  study,  ready 
to  run  wherever  he  might  be  sent,  awed  and  tearful. 

'  Stephen,'  said  Augustus,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  '  I  am  glad 
yon  are  come.     This  is  your  place  in  the  present  dreadful  anxiety.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said  loudly  and  defiantly.  '  Tell  Miss  Hamblin, 
Charles' — this  to  the  footman — '  or  better,  Mrs.  Gridland,  that  I 
have  arrived.  Yes,  Augustus,  this  is  my  place,  with  my  niece.  I 
shall  remain  here  for  her  protection.' 

No  one  went  to  bed  in  the  Hamblin  household.  Alison  walked 
up  and  down  all  night,  starting  at  the  merest  sound,  rushing  to  the 
door  if  she  thought  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels.  With  her 
watched  Mrs.  Gridland  and  the  boy.  Stephen  sat  in  the  study. 
He  had  no  thought  of  sleep  ;  his  mind  was  strangely  agitated ;  from 
time  to  time  he  took  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water ;  and  as  the  night 
went  on,  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  those  small  hours 
when,  if  a  man  be  awake,  his  conscience  tells  him  all  the  real  truth 
about  the  past,  and  his  terrors  preach  most  of  the  possible  truth 
about  the  future,  his  despondency  became  so  extreme  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  sit  still. 

When,  at  length,  the  long  winter's  night  was  over,  and  the  slow 
dawn  appeared,  Stephen  began  to  take  a  little  comfort. 

'  He  must,*  he  said,  '  have  left  me  something.  He  would  not 
give  everything  to  that  girl.  He  could  not  leave  me  absolutely 
dependent  on  her  whims.' 

In  the  kitchen  sat  the  servants,  watching  in  silence.     If  one  of 
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the  yonnger  maids  dropped  off,  she  was  awakened  bj  the  others,  and 
accused,  in  whispers,  of  betraying  a  hard  and  unfeeling  nature. 
At  eight,  Harris  came  and  saw  Stephen. 

*  There's  eight-and-twenty  bodies,*  he  said,  '  waiting  identifica- 
tion, but  not  one  like  Mr.  Hamblin.' 

*  What  do  you  think  T  asked  Stephen. 

'  What  is  a  man  to  think  ?'  replied  the  man.  '  It  was  a  cold 
day.  If  Mr.  Hamblin  did  not  go  down  with  the  rest,  why  didn't 
he  come  back  for  the  coat  ?  The  body  will  be  recovered,  likely, 
to-day.' 

But  it  was  not. 

The  news  was  heard  by  Mr.  Aldemey  Codd  at  eight  o'clock,  as 
he  was  sitting  among  a  circle  of  friends  at  a  certain  tavern  near  Fleet- 
street.  They  were  as  yet  only  beginning  their  whisky-and-water, 
and  the  night  was  young.  Generally  the  conversation  on  Saturday 
nights  turned  on  various  projects  of  ambitious  financing,  histories  of 
coups  which  had  been  made,  and  of  ethers,  much  grander,  which 
had  been  missed.  It  is  always  so ;  the  things  in  which  we  fail 
are  ever  so  much  greater  than  the  things  in  which  we  succeed. 
Yet  it  gives  a  feeling  of  superiority  to  have  missed  an  event  greater 
than  any  that  has  fallen  in  the  way  of  your  friends. 

When  Aldemey  Codd  had  partly  recovered  the  first  shock  of  the 
sad  news,  he  became  at  once  the  hero  of  the  evening.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  relate,  with  many  digressions  and  dramatic  touches  which 
seemed  to  brighten  the  situation,  how,  only  the  very  night  before, 
he  had  borrowed  of  his  cousin,  Anthony  Hamblin,  that  very  coat, 
fur-lined,  wondrous,  which  now,  an  object  of  veneration,  hung  upon 
the  wall  before  them  for  all  eyes  to  see.  He  said  that  he  was 
tempted  to  retain  that  coat  in  memory  of  the  lender,  and  as  a  special 
mark  of  his  cousin's  affection  and  esteem  for  him.  He  gave  free 
scope  to  his  imagination  in  discoursing  on  the  greatness  of  the 
Hamblin  family,  and  on  his  own  connection  with  the  cousinhood. 
And  he  naturally  assumed  additional  importance  as  a  possible,  nay, 
a  probable,  legatee.  It  was  later — in  fact,  next  morning,  when 
the  glow  of  the  whisky-and-water  had  departed — that  honest  Aldemey 
reflected  with  sadness  on  his  own  personal  loss,  not  only  of  a  kiod 
friend,  but  of  a  ready  lender.  And  it  was  with  a  heart  unfeignedly 
sad  that  he  walked  over  to  Glapham,  and  watched  a  while  with 
Stephen. 

There  was  another  man,  more  deeply  interested  in  the  event 
than  either,  who  read  the  news  with  a  strange  feeling  of  coldness, 
as  if  he  were  indeed  dead.  This  was  Anthony  himself.  He  had 
taken  a  cheap  lodging  over  a  small  coffee-house  in  the  Commerdal- 
road,  and  saw  the  news  in  the  Sunday  morning  paper,  while  eating 
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the  riehly-flaYOurad  egg  and  dabious  batter  which  they  brought  him 
for  breakfast.  He  had  abeady  so  changed  himself  in  appearance, 
by  catting  ofif  his  beard  and  presenting  smoothness  of  chin  and 
cheek  to  the  eyes  of  mankind,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
his  nearest  friends  to  recognise  him.  It  is  a  moot  question  among 
gentlemen  of  the  burgling  and  other  professions  which  require  ready 
disguise,  whether  the  bearded  man  who  shaves,  or  the  smooth  man 
who  puts  on  a  fiEilse  beard,  has  the  better  chance.  I  think  the 
feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  former.  As  regards  Anthony  Hamblin, 
he  added,  for  greater  security,  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.  Instead 
of  his  usaal  hat  he  had  a  billycock,  and  instead  of  a  frock-coat  he 
wore  a  nondescript  garment  of  the  pea-jacket  kind,  only  longer, 
such  as  might  have  been  sported  by  a  racing-man  or  a  publican  of 
broad  views.  There  was  not  in  all  Scotland  Yard  a  single  officer 
able  to  recognise  him  without  close  scrutiny. 

He  read  the  paragraph  in  the  paper  with  great  care  and  atten- 
tion.    Then  he  laid  it  down,  and  began  to  consider. 

After  breakfast,  he  went  to  the  bedroom  which  was  his  for  the 
day,  and  considered  again.  Yet  there  was  nothing  to  consider 
aboat,  so  far  as  Alison  was  concerned,  because  the  coup  was 
struck.  ^  What  was  done,*  he  said  to  himself,  '  could  not  be  un- 
done.' Yet,  with  regard  to  himself,  there  was  ample  ground  for 
meditation.  He  had  not  provided  for  the  step.  He  had  little 
money  with  him,  only  the  three  or  four  pounds  which  a  man  may 
generally  carry  in  his  pocket ;  he  had  drawn  no  check,  and  it  was 
now  too  late.  In  addition  to  his  little  purse,  he  possessed,  he  re- 
flected, bis  diamond  studs,  his  one  ring,  his  gold  shirt-links,  and 
his  watch  and  chain.  The  watch  alone  had  cost  him  four-and- 
twenty  guineas.  But  after  the  proceeds  of  all  these  gauds  were 
spent,  what  was  he  to  do  next  ? 

Anything,  except  one  thing.     He  would  never  return  home. 

Another  person  heard  the  news,  but  not  until  Monday,  because 
that  person,  who  was  Eachel  Nethersole,  never  dreamed  of  the 
iniquity  of  looking  at  a  Sunday  paper. 

She  was  deeply  disappointed — not  so  much  shocked  as  disap- 
pointed. 

'I  told  him,'  she  said  to  the  faithful  servant  who  followed  her 
to  the  modem  Babylon,  '  that  I  was  compelled — being  an  Instru- 
ment— to  follow  him  to  his  death  or  to  his  ruin.  I  little  thought 
— but  the  judgments  are  swift — that  his  death  was  so  near.  I 
imagined' — she  sighed  plaintively,  as  if  she  meant  that  she  hoped 
— '  that  it  was  his  ruin  which  was  imminent.  We  are  purblind 
mortals ;  and  yet  he  warned  me,  being  so  near  his  end,  when  men 
are  sometimes  granted  a  vision  of  the  future,  that  if  I  continued  to 
pursue  the  case  I  should  entail  consequences  the  nature  of  which  I 
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little  dreamed.  Such  consequences  came  as  he  little  dreamed. 
What  a  pity !' 

She  sniffed  yiolently  and  with  temper.  Howeveri  at  the  hour 
appointed,  she  repaired  to  her  lawyer. 

'I  should  like/  she  said,  to  his  intense  astonishment — 'I 
should  like  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Anthony  Hamblin 
to  be  taken  out  all  the  same.' 

'  Good  heavens  !'  he  cried,  '  you  cannot  ask  for  the  arrest  of  a 
dead  man !' 

'  I  wish  to  show  the  world  the  real  nature  of  his  character.' 

This  was  revenge  indeed.  But  Miss  Nethersole  had  to  yield  to 
her  legal  adviser's  representations.  He  said  that  he  refused  to 
make  himself  and  her  ridiculous. 

'  What  you  feel,  no  doubt,'  he  said  blandly,  '  to  be  a  con- 
scientious measure,  dictated  by  pure  justice,  other  people  wonld 
call  revenge.' 

'  I  am  the  Instrument — '  she  began,  in  her  stem  cold  manner. 

'  Madam,'  the  lawyer  interrupted,  '  no  doubt — no  doubt ;  bat 
death  has  removed  your  victim.  Heaven  has  interfered.  Your  in- 
strumentality is  no  longer  required.  As  for  this  claim,  it  becomes 
a  money  matter.  Leave  it  as  such  with  me ;  and  I  will  present  it, 
at  proper  time  and  place,  to  the  deceased  gentleman's  executors.' 

'  So  that  they  will  know  him — as  he  was,  in  his  real  light  ?' 

'  Undoubtedly ;  they  will  know  all  that  I  tell  them — all  that  I 
have  learned  from  you.  If  your  claim  be  disputed,  we  can  then 
seek  a  remedy  in  an  action  at  law.' 

'  So  that  then  all  the  world  would  know  ?' 

'  All  the  world,'  he  echoed.  '  In  that  case,  which  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  happen,  all  the  world  would  know.' 

Bachel  Nethersole  went  away.  She  retired  to  her  house  at 
Newbury,  where  she  resumed  the  Exercises  peculiar  to  her  sect, 
and  tried  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  instrumentality. 

But  she  was  not.  She  was  profoundly  dissatisfied ;  she  had 
looked  for  nothing  less  than  going  to  the  police-court  and  ciying : 
'  Your  dead  man,  whose  virtues  you  extol,  was  a  common  cheat 
and  forger.  Here  are  the  proofs.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  death, 
I  should  have  had  him  arrested  on  this  criminal  charge.'  And  now 
she  was  told  that  she  could  do  nothing — nothing  at  all ;  and  the 
world  would  go  on  ascribing  virtues  to  this  citizen  cut  off  so  snd- 
-denly.  Her  home,  which  for  three  months  had  been  glorified,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  lurid  light  of  coming  revenge,  was  dull  and  quiet 
now  that  light  had  gone  out  of  it :  her  daily  life  had  lost  its  excite- 
ment, and  was  monotonous.     The  old  pleasures  pleased  no  more. 

She  had  been  so  certain  of  revenge ;  she  had,  with  her  own 
eyes,  gloated  over  her  enemy  as  she  announced  to  him  the  things 
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which  were  to  befall  him ;  and  now — and  now,  to  think  that  he  had 
escaped  her  clutches  by  an  accident  which  had  never  entered  into 
her  calculations !  Why,  if  John  of  Leyden  had  hanged  himself,  or 
John  Hass  died  suddenly  in  the  night  before  the  day  appointed  for 
torture,  the  same  kind  of  disappointment  would  have  been  felt  by 
the  judges.  Nor  was  there  so  much  consolation,  as  might  be  at 
first  supposed,  in  the  thought  that  her  prey  had  been  cut  off  in  all 
his  sins.  Some,  no  doubt.  She  would  have  preferred  to  think  that 
he  was  aliye  still  and  in  prison,  clad  in  convict  garb,  fed  on  convict 
fare,  doing  convict  work.     A  hard  revengeful  woman. 

Chapter  VIII. 

HOW  THE  PABTMEBS  MADE  A  PBOPOSAL. 

They  began  by  advertising.  That  was  the  only  thing  to  do. 
They  advertised  everywhere  in  newspapers ;  outside  police-stations — 
side  by  side  with  the  proclamations  of  a  hundred  pounds  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  murderers ;  on  hoardings,  wherever  the  eye  of 
passer-by  might  be  caught.  For  there  was  one  slender  chance. 
Alison  told  how  her  uncle  had  left  her  in  the  morning  distrait, 
troubled  about  something.  What  could  he  be  troubled  about? 
Everything  had  gone  well  with  him ;  his  business  interests  were 
flourishing ;  his  investments  were  sound ;  he  had  no  annoyances, 
unless  it  was  that  caused  by  his  visitor ;  he  was  at  peace  with  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  had  ever  troubled  him. 

The  partners  whispered  a  word  to  each  other ;  their  wives  and 
daughters  whispered  it  to  Alison.  Sudden  madness.  Such  a  thing 
was  unknown  in  the  Hamblin  family,  but  not  unknown  in  the  history 
of  humanity.  Such  a  thing  was  possible.  It  was  almost  the  only 
explanation  possible,  except  that  of  death.  Anthony  Hamblin 
might  have  been  robbed  and  murdered.  That  crime,  also,  is  un- 
happily not  unknown,  but  rare  in  London :  he  could  not  have  been 
robbed  and  shut  up.     Therefore  he  was  either  dead  or  insane. 

In  a  story  told  by  one  of  our  best  English  novelists,  a  man, 
formerly  the  skipper  of  a  ship,  loses  his  reason,  but  retains  his 
sailor  instinct,  and  ships  himself  before  the  mast  as  an  able  seaman. 
This  story  came  back  to  Alison's  mind,  and  she  dwelt  upon  it. 

'  He  left  me,'  she  said  to  Gilbert  Yorke,  '  my  poor  dear  left  me 
trying  to  look  cheerful ;  but  he  was  not.  He  was  troubled  in  his 
mind.  Paiuful  recollections  of  things  long  since  forgotten  had  been 
revived  in  his  mind.  He  could  not  sleep  that  night  after  our  party; 
he  could  not  take  his  breakfast ;  he  was  uncertain  in  bis  manner, 
and  went  backward  and  forward.  Gilbert,  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
not  dead,  but  living — somewhere,  with  his  poor  brain  full  of  some 
dreadful  hallucination.' 
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'  It  may  be,  Alison/  said  Gilbert,  willisg  to  encoarage  her.  '  It 
may  be  so ;  bat  then  yon  must  consider  how  we  have  advertised 
him,  how  minutely  we  have  described  him,  and  how  the  papers 
have  talked  about  it.  Why,  I  should  say  that  half  the  people  in 
this  country  know  that  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin  is  missing,  and  what 
he  is  like.  The  partners  began  by  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  now  they  have  made  it  a  thousand.  Why,  what  a  chance 
for  a  man  who  thinks  he  recognises  the  missing  man  in  a  stranger!* 

^  Then,'  said  Alison,  '  he  must  be  somewhere  among  the  other 
half,  the  people  who  have  never  heard  of  him.  Gilbert,  do  not 
discourage  me,'  she  went  on,  her  deep  eyes  filling  with  tears.  '  To 
think  that  he  is  not  dead,  but  living ;  to  dream  at  night  that  his 
step  may  be  upon  the  road  near  the  house ;  that  he  is  coming  back 
to  us  all  again — it  fills  me  with  comfort  and  hope ;  but  to  think 
otherwise  would  —  0,  I  mtist  think  that  he  is  living!  When 
they  brought  home  the  coat  of  Joseph  to  his  father,  Jacob  rent  his 
clothes  and  mourned.  Yet  Joseph  was  not  dead,  and  presently  he 
was  restored  to  his  father  and  his  brethren.  0  Gilbert,  some  day 
my  fiftther  wiU  wake  up  from  his  madness,  and  come  back  to  us  all 
in  his  right  mind.* 

This  speculation  found  no  favour  with  Stephen.  His  brother 
was  dead.     That  was  a  fact  which  admitted  of  no  doubt. 

Certainly,  the  silence  which  followed  the  advertisements  boded 
little  hope  for  Alison's  theory.  There  was  hardly  any  attempt  at 
response.  Here  and  there  a  letter  came,  mostly  ill-spelt  and  ill- 
written,  stating  that  the  writer  knew  such  a  man  as  was  described, 
namely,  with  long  brown  beard,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  else. 
There  was  that  single  fact  of  a  beard — could  he  be  the  missing 
Anthony  Hamblin  ?  And,  if  so,  the  advertisers  would  bear  in  mind 
the  claim  of  the  writer  to  the  reward.  But  this  sort  of  clue  led  to 
nothing.  Either,  then,  Anthony  Hamblin  was  dead,  or  he  was 
living,  as  Alison  suggested,  among  that  half  of  the  English  people 
who  had  not  even  heard  of  his  disappearance.  Again,  a  gentleman, 
who  dated  from  a  public-house  in  the  High-street  of  Islington, 
wrote  once  offering  confidently  to  produce  Mr.  Anthony  HambUUf 
if  the  advertisers  would  first  advance  ten  pounds  for  preliminaiy 
expenses,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  reward  open  until  the  restoration 
of  the  missing  gentleman.  And  another  worthy  wrote,  calling  him- 
self the  representative  and  guardian  of  a  boy,  whose  fiather  was 
Anthony  Hamblin.  This  philanthropist,  on  being  interviewed  by  a 
clerk  from  the  solicitor's  office,  first  offered  to  square  the  daim  for 
fifty  pounds  down,  and  then,  being  threatened  with  conspiracy, 
abruptly  bolted. 

At  last,  Alison  consented  to  put  on  the  garb  of  mourning.  But 
it  was  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  her  cousins.     For  herself,  she 
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would  have  preferred  to  continue  in  the  belief  that  the  missing  man 
was  not  dead,  bat  living,  and  would  return  some  day,  and  ere  long, 
to  his  daughter's  arms. 

Stephen,  naturally,  remained  in  the  house.  That  course  suited 
him  perfectly — first,  because  he  was  short  of  ready-money,  and  free 
quarters  meant  great  economy ;  secondly,  because  the  free  quarters 
were  excellent,  meaning  wine  of  the  very  noblest  criis,  cigars  of  the 
finest  brands,  and  a  really  noble  cook ;  thirdly,  because  it  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  producing  a  favourable  impression  on  Alison, 
which  might  eventually  be  useful ;  and  lastly,  for  a  purpose  of  his 
own,  which  was  conceived  later  on,  by  whisper  of  the  devil,  and 
which  rapidly  grew  upon  him  and  became  an  over-mastering 
passion. 

He  was  not  a  lady's  man.  He  was  not  altogether  at  his  ease 
with  his  cousin  Flora  Cridland  and  his  niece  Alison.  He  rejoiced, 
therefore,  when  he  found  that  they  preferred  an  early  dinner  with 
the  boy,  and  allowed  him  to  dine  alone  in  the  study.  The  br«ak- 
iast-hour,  again,  was  early.  He  would  breakfast  in  the  study. 
After  breakfast  he  inquired  ceremoniously  after  the  health  of  his 
niece,  whom  he  seldom  saw.  He  interfered  with  none  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  house ;  went  to  town  every  day  after  break- 
out, came  back  most  days  to  dine  by  himself,  and,  after  dinner, 
either  read  a  French  novel  or  put  up  Ids  feet,  smoked  cigars,  drank 
brandy^and-soda,  and  reflected.  The  quarters  were  so  good  that 
he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  turning  out. 

If  he  met  Alison  in  the  house,  he  was  gravely  deferential, 
sympathetic,  but  not  obtrusive ;  if  he  met  his  cousin  Flora  Crid- 
land, he  was  more  sprightly,  but  kind  and  thoughtful ;  if  he  met 
the  boy,  he  would  pat  his  cheek  gently,  and  ask,  with  a  sigh  of 
real  feeling,  how  he  was  getting  on  with  his  Latin  verses.  He 
gave  no  trouble,  assumed  no  air  of  command,  and  gained  every 
kind  of  credit,  solely  because  he  did  nothing.  And,  really,  when 
one  considers  how  reputations  are  made,  whether  by  statesmen, 
governors  of  provinces,  able  editors,  or  original  dramatists,  one  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  art  of  doing  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
most  extensively  practised  and  most  grossly  underrated.  Had  you, 
dear  reader,  never  done  anything  except  follow  in  a  groove,  you 
would  doubtless  have  been,  ere  now,  F.B.S.,  C.B.,  G.M.G., 
E.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  and  perhaps  baronet.  Whereas,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  perpetual  activity,  you  are  now  no  better  than  my- 
self, plain  Mister,  le  aieur,  Esquire  by  courtesy,  with  never  a  title 
to  your  back. 

Stephen's  courteous  and  considerate  demeanour  was  due  mainly 
to  a  grievous  doubt  which  constantly  afflicted  and  possessed  him. 
Panurge  was  not  a  greater  martyr  to  a  doubt  than  Stephen  Hamblin. 
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Consider  his  position.  He  had  been  for  nearly  twenty  years 
dependent  on  his  brother.  Anthony  never  offered  to  make  him  any 
*  allowance.  He  seemed  perfectly  to  realise  that  Stephen's  pretence 
at  business,  financing  or  broking,  was  only  the  shallowest  form ; 
and  there  was  the  understanding  between  them  that  when  Stephen 
wanted  any  money  he  was  to  write  for  it,  or  call  for  it,  and  have  it. 

Only  one  man,  Mr.  Billiter,  the  family  solicitor,  knew  of  those 
loans,  though  the  partners  suspected  them. 

Anthony  being  dead,  who  was  going  to  have  the  honour  of 
maintaining  Stephen? 

There  was  absolutely  no  form  of  labour  by  which  he  could  earn 
his  daily  bread ;  there  was  none  by  which  he  meant  to  try.  He 
called  himself  an  indigo  broker,  but  he  had  done  that  for  twenty 
years  and  more.  He  sometimes  dabbled  in  small  financing  schemes 
with  his  cousin  Aldemey  Codd,  but  that  would  not  do  for  a  perma- 
nent prop.  And  his  private  account  in  the  bank  was  next  to 
nothing. 

The  doubt,  therefore,  was,  how  Anthony  had  disposed  of  his 
property  by  testament.  And  really,  considering  everything,  Stephen 
seems  justified  in  being  anxious. 

He  might  have  satisfied  himself  upon  the  point  by  the  simple 
means  of  calling  at  the  solicitor's  office.  There  were  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  he  hesitated.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  associations 
of  an  extremely  disagreeable  character  connected  with  the  one  room 
in  that  firm's  offices  into  which  he  was  always  shown.  It  was  the 
room  of  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Billiter.  Stephen,  although  now 
in  his  forty-fifth  year,  was  afraid  of  that  old  man.  It  had  been 
Mr.  Billiter's  duty  to  confer  with  him  in  connection  with  a  good 
many  episodes  of  his  career  which  he  was  desirous  of  forgetting. 
Now  Mr.  Billiter,  a  man  with  old-fashioned  notions  about  repent- 
ance, had  an  unpleasant  way  of  recalling  these  little  matters.  Again, 
Mr.  Billiter  was  the  only  man  who  knew  the  secret  which  Stephen 
and  Anthony  kept  between  themselves — the  fact  of  Stephen's  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  elder  brother. 

At  first  he  thought  that  he  might  be  dispossessed  from  his  self- 
constituted  post  of  guardian,  in  favour  of  one  of  the  cousins,  pre- 
sumably Augustus  or  William  Hamblin,  appointed  by  the  will.  But 
time  passed  on,  and  no  such  intimation  was  sent  to  him.  Had, 
then,  Anthony  actually  appointed  him  the  guardian  of  his  daughter  ? 
It  seemed  incredible,  considering  the  history  of  the  past.  And  yet 
he  was  Anthony's  only  brother. 

And  even  if  he  were  appointed  guardian,  there  was  the  anxiety 
about  the  future.  What  provision,  if  any,  had  his  brother  made  for  him? 
Surely  some ;  otherwise  he  would  have  literally  to  beg  his  daily  bread 
of  his  niece.     The  facts  might  be  presented,  he  thought,  in  gracefiil« 
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pathetic,  and  attractive  form.  But  influences  might  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  girl,  against  which  he  would  ha  powerless.  There  were 
his  cousins,  the  partners ;  they  were  not  friendly.  There  was  that 
joung  fellow  Yorke,  always  about  the  place,  no  doubt  anxious  to 
hanfif  up  his  hat  in  the  house,  and  marry  the  heiress.  Of  course 
Ali^n'Jhusband  would  not  desire  to  dSish  his  wife's  income  by 
a  permanent  charge.  Yet  how  could  he  live  under  eight  hundred  a 
year  or  so  ?  Why,  his  dinners  cost  him  three  hundred  a  year  at 
least.  Anthony  had  never  counted  what  he  bestowed ;  or,  if  he  did 
practise  that  meanness,  had  the  grace  to  hide  it.  How  should  he 
persuade  Alison  that  nothing  under  a  thousand  a  year  would  ade- 
quately represent  his  brother's  affection  ?  And  what  if  the  will 
contained  a  provision  ridiculously  small  ? 

He  wrestled  with  these  doubts  for  six  weeks  and  more.  During 
that  time  the  advertising  went  on;  and  they  all  kept  up  some 
show  of  pretence  that  perhaps  Anthony  would  return  unexpectedly, 
recovered  from  that  hallucination  in  which  Alison  believed  so  firmly. 

One  day,  however,  Stephen  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Billiter, 
the  family  solicitor,  officially  and  stiffly  worded,  requesting  the 
honour  of  an  interview  at  a  stated  time. 

Mr.  Billiter,  who  perhaps  knew  more  family  secrets  than  any  other 
man  of  his  profession  in  London,  was  not,  as  we  have  said,  popular 
among  the  prodigal  sons  with  whose  career  he  was  acquainted.  He 
had  a  great,  a  profound  dislike  for  scattering,  wasting,  idleness,  and 
debaachery  of  all  kinds,  being  himself  a  man  of  great  common  sense, 
holding  a  just  view  of  the  proportion  of  hings,  and  incapable,  at  all 
limes  in  his  life,  of  being  allured  by  the  imaginary  pleasures  of  riot. 
Having  this  dislike  to  the  doings  of  Gomus,  he  showed  it  in  a  cer- 
tain contemptuous  treatment  of  those  prodigals  who  came  to  him  to 
know  the  intentions  of  the  family;  and  whether  he  gave  them  a 
cheque,  or  told  them  they  were  to  be  pitchforked  into  some  unfortu- 
nate colony  with  a  ten-pound  note,  or  announced  another  act  of 
forgiveness,  he  put  the  facts  so  plainly  that  the  youth,  whether 
repentant  or  not,  went  away  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  shame 
veiy  disagreeable  to  a  high-toned  whole-souled  prodigal. 

He  held  Stephen  Hamblin  in  especial  dislUce,  as  a  prodigal  of 
five-and-twenty  years'  standing,  which  was  really  extending  the  rope 
beyond  all  precedent.  Stephen  was  irreclaimable.  It  was  hard  to 
look  on,  and  see  the  waste  of  so  much  money  on  so  bad  a  subject. 

He  was  in  appearance  a  shrivelled-up  man,  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age ;  a  thin  small  man,  with  gray  hair,  still 
strong  and  thick,  pointed  chin,  keen  bright  eyes,  and  a  sharp  nose. 

He  received  Stephen  without  offering  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
coolly  nodding,  and  going  on  with  the  papers  before  him.  Stephen 
took  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  waited.     Presently  the  old  man  jerked 
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his  head  sideways,  and  said,  withoat  taking  the  trouble  to  look  at 
his  visitor : 

'  This  is  a  bad  business  for  you,  Stephen.  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ?' 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  caught  by  Stephen,  which 
seemed  to  mean  that  the  worse  the  business  turned  out,  the  better 
he  would  be  pleased. 

Then  he  pushed  away  his  papers,  leaned  back  in  his  wooden 
chair,  with  his  elbows  on  the  arms,  and  looked  round. 

*  That  depends  upon  my  brother's  testamentary  dispositions,' 
said  Stephen,  reading  the  twinkle  in  that  sense,  and  tentatively. 

'  I  am  coming  to  that  presently.  Meantime,  you  see,  you  axe 
left  without  any  resources  at  all.     And  to  work  you  are  ashamed.' 

Stephen  laughed.  He  was  resolved  on  keeping  his  temper  if 
possible. 

'  Can  I  dig  ?'  he  asked,  '  or  shall  I  beg  ?' 

^When  I  recall,'  continued  this  disagreeable  old  man,  'the 
various  occasions  on  which  you  and  I  have  conversed  in  this 
oflSce — ' 

^  Thank  you;'  Stephen  made  an  impatient  gesture;  'I  have 
not  the  least  wish  to  be  reminded  of  them  again.  Great  heavens ! 
is  it  impossible  for  you  to  forget  those  old  schoolboy  scrapes  ?' 

*  Quite,'  replied  Mr;  Billiter, '  unless  the  schoolboy  repents  azid 
reforms.  Of  repentance  I  have  as  yet  seen  no. trace.  I  fear  you 
have  never  experienced  that  salutary  diacipline.' 

*  If  I  had,  you  would  not  have  heard  of  it,'  said  Stephen,  his 
face  growing  dark. 

*  Nay,  nay ;  I  should  have  had  ocular  demonstration.  We  know 
the  tree  by  its  fruits.' 

This  was  an  unpromising  beginning.  The  lawyer,  doubtless 
for  some  reason  of  his  own,  went  on  to  recall  in  detail,  one  after 
the  other,  the  whole  of  his  previous  interviews  with  his  visitor. 
When  he  had  quite  finished,  Stephen's  face  wore  an  expression  of 
wTath  suppressed  with  difficulty,  which  would  have  delighted  his 
enemies. 

'  I  believe, '  the  lawyer  said  at  last,  *  that  I  have  now  reminded  you 
of  everything  that  has  preyiously  passed  between  us.  If  I  have  omitted 
any  important  point,  it  is  firom  no  desire  to  spare  your  feeUngs.'  | 

*  That  I  can  quite  believe,'  said  Stephen,  with  a  ghastly  grin.  ' 
'  But  from  forgetfulness.     I  am  growuig  old,  and  some  of  the  | 

detadSs  may  have  escaped  my  memory.'  I 

'  So  much  the  better,'  said  Stephen. 

'  All  this,  however,'  the  old  man  w^t  on,  *  is  a  preamble.  I 
am  now  coming  to  the  real  buaLness  of  the  day.  I  asked  yoa  to 
6931  upon  me  because-^r' 
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'  I  thought/  said  Stephen,  '  you  were  going  to  confine  yourself 
to  the  pleasure  of  reviving  the  business  of  the  past.  That  is  a  part  of 
onr  interview  which  has  always  afforded  you  so  much  gratification.' 

'  Not  at  all,  Stephen,  not  at  all.  I  merely  sketched  out  some 
of  the  past  because  it  is  as  well  that  men  should  know  sometimes 
the  light  in  which  others  regard  their  actions.  Fortunately  for  you, 
I  am  the  only  man  in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  Yet  the  partners 
in  the  house  know  some  of  them.' 

'  Would  you  mind  proiseeding  straight  to  the  point  ?'  Stephen 
cried  impatiently. 

'  I  am  doing  so.' 

Here  Mr.  BiUiter  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose.  A  standing 
position  gives  one  a  certain  advantage — stature  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

'  Do  you  think,  Stephen  Hamblin,'  he  asked,  shaking  a  judicial 
forefinger,  *  that  a  man  of  your  antecedents  is  a  fit  person  to  be  the 
gaardian  of  a  young  lady  ?' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  I  shall  rob  her,  or  ill-treat  her,  or  beat  her 
with  a  stick,  or  murder  her,  then  ?' 

'  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  which  is.  Are  you  a 
proper  person  for  such  a  charge  ?' 

'I  really  think  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  that 
question.' 

*You  will  see  directly  why  I  put  it.  I  only  want  you  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  you.' 

'  0 !  yoU  are  going  to  make  a  proposal  ?  Well,  I  am  ready 
to  listen.' 

'  I  must  remind  you  that  you  have  no  money  and  no  income, 
that  you  were  dependent  on  your  brother  until  his  death,  that  you 
have  drawn  upon  him  of  late  years  for  a  very  large  amount — many 
hundreds  every  year — and  that,  unless  you  get  something  out  of 
the  estate,  you  will  be  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  working 
or  starving.  Your  cousins  in  the  firm,  as  I  daresay  you  know  very 
well,  will  certainly  do  nothing  for  you.' 

*  You  have  put  the  case  plainly.  It  is  a  perfectly  correct  state- 
ment, and  the  situation  has  been  before  my  eyes  for  six  weeks. 
Now  for  your  proposal.' 

*  Of  course  my  statement  of  the  facts  is  perfectly  correct. 
Remember,  then,  your  position.' 

*  I  want  to  know,  however,  what  my  brother's  will  directed.' 
'My  dear  sir,  the  surviving  partners  feel  so  strongly  in  the 

matter,  that,  had  his  will  named  you  as  guardian  and  trustee,  they 
would  have  opposed  your  appointment  in  open  court  as  an  undt 
person  for  the  trust ;  and  then  those  facts  would  have  come  out 
wtuob  are  bettor  hidden.' 
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*  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  cousins  J»  said  Stephen.  '  They  are, 
and  always  have  been,  my  very  dear  friends.  I  am  very  mach 
obliged  to  them.' 

*  You  ought  to  be,  when  you  learn  what  they  propose.' 

'  But  my  brother's  will — what  does  that  say  ?  Why  is  it  not 
produced  ?' 

*  Because,  my  dear  sir'  (the  lawyer  spoke  very  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly), '  your  brother  Anthony,  in  spite  of  his  great  wealth,  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  make  a  will  at  all.  He  always  put  it  off. 
There  is  no  will.' 

'No  will!'  Stephen  stared  in  amazement;  'my  brother  made 
nowiU?' 

'  None.  There  was  the  chance  that  some  other  firm  of  lawyers 
had  drawn  it  up  for  him.  We  have  searched  his  private  safe  at 
the  office ;  we  have  searched  his  papers  at  Clapham — ' 

'  After  I  went  there  ?' 

*  The  day  after,  while  you  were  away.  All  business  documents 
were  removed  by  myself,  and  brought  here.  The  papers  left  in  his 
desk  and  drawers  are  nothing  but  old  accounts,  diaries,  and  letters. 
There  is  no  will.* 

'No  will?'  Stephen  repeated.  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that 
he  waxed  indignant  over  the  want  of  confidence  which  caused  the 
partners  to  remove  the  papers. 

'No  will;  consequently  no  bequests  for  any  one.  Do  you 
understand  your  position?  Miss  Hamblin  is  sole  heiress  to  the 
whole  property.* 

Stephen  remained  silent.  This  was,  indeed,  the  very  worst 
thing  that  could  possibly  have  happened  to  him. 

'You  now  understand  the  general  situation,'  continued  the 
lawyer,  sitting  down  again,  '  and  are  prepared  no  doubt  to  meet  my 
proposal  in  a  favourable  spirit  ?' 

*  What  is  your  proposal  ? 

'  It  is  one  which  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Augustus  Hamblin,  in 
the  first  place,  and  put  into  shape  by  me.  It  is  this.  Miss 
Hamblin  wants  about  fifteen  months  before  she  comes  of  age. 
That  is  a  very  short  period  of  guardianship.  We  are  willing,  so  as 
to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  scandal,  that  you  should  be  nominally  the 
guardian,  and  that  letters  of  administration,  if  they  are  granted  at 
all  during  the  minority,  shall  be  taken  out  in  your  name.  We, 
however,  shall  relieve  you  of  all  your  duties.  You  will  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  estates.  You  will 
continue  to  live  at  Clapham,  if  you  please,  and  until  your  residence 
becomes  distasteful  to  Alison;  and  for  your  trouble,  whatever 
trouble  the  arrangement  may  cause  you,  we  are  prepared  to  offer 
you  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.     If  Miss  Hamblin  consents, 
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as  her  consinB  will  advise  her  to  do,  that  sum  will  be  continued 
afterwards  for  yoor  lifetime  as  an  annaal  charge  upon  the  estate, 
fiabject  to  good  behaviour.' 

'  What  is  good  behaviour  ?'  Stephen  asked,  looking  as  amiable 
as  a  hyena. 

'  If  you  raise  money  upon  it  or  sell  it,  as  if  it  were  an  actual 
annuity  of  your  own,  or  disgrace  yourself  in  any  way,  the  allowance 
will  be  stopped.' 

'  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?'  added  Stephen,  rising. 

'Nothing  more,'  said  the  lawyer  pleasantly.  'Let  me  see, 
we  have  recapitulated  the  facts,  have  we  not  ?' 

'  0  yes ;  you  have  raked  up  all  the  mud.' 

'And  I've  given  you  to  understand  my  opinion  about  your 
conduct  ?' 

'  Yes ;  you've  certainly  told  me  that.' 

'  And — and — yes,  I  really  think  that  is  all.* 

'  In  that  case  I  can  go,  I  suppose.'  Stephen  put  on  his  hat.  '  Is 
it  not  a  very  remarkable  thing,  Mr.  Billiter,  that  at  every  interview 
I  have  ever  had  with  you,  I  should  desire  vehemently  to  kill  you  ?' 

'It  really  is  remarkable,  Stephen  Hamblin,'  answered  the 
lawyer,  with  a  hard  smile ;  '  it  shows  how  admirable  are  our  laws 
that  you  are  deterred  from  carrying  your  wish  into  effect.  By  the 
way,  you  accept  the  conditions,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  accept ;  of  course  I  accept.  If  you  had  offered  me  a 
hundred  a  year,  I  must  have  accepted.  I  suppose  the  outside 
world  will  not  know.     Alison  will  not  know,  for  the  present.' 

'I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  know.  Augustus 
Hamblin  does  not  talk.  And,  Stephen'^ust  as  the  door  was 
closing — 'what  a  very  sad  pity  it  is  that  you  never  could  run 
straight!  When  are  you  going  to  begin  repentance?  Time  is 
getting  on,  and  the  rope  will  be  quite  played  out  some  day.' 

Stephen  slammed  the  door  and  strode  away,  with  rage  tearing 
at  his  heart. 

He  walked  all  the  way,  because  he  was  in  such  a  rage,  to  Clap- 
ham  Common.  By  the  time  he  got  there,  he  had  walked  himself 
into  a  good  temper.  Why,  what  did  it  matter  what  the  old  man 
said?  Five  hundred  a  year — not  so  much  as  he  had  always 
managed  to  get  out  of  Anthony,  but  still  something  ;  still  a  good 
round  sum  for  a  bachelor,  and  for  a  year  at  least  the  run  of  the 
fraternal  cellar.  Not  at  all  bad.  He  sent  word  to  Alison  that  he 
would  Uke  to  see  her  if  she  was  quite  disengaged. 

'  My  dear,*  he  said,  taking  her  by  the  two  hands — he  had  never 
called  her  before  by  any  other  term  of  endearment — '  my  dear,  I 
have  to-day  been  with  your  poor  father's  lawyer.  They  have  invited 
me,  with  the  concurrence  of  your  cousins,  and  for  the  brief  space 
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which  remains  before  you  attain  yonr  majority,  to  act  as  your  gaar- 
dian.     I  hope  yon  will  not  object  to  me.' 

He  still  held  her  two  hands,  gazed  sentimentally  into  her  eyes, 
and  went  on  before  she  had  time  to  reply : 

'  We  have  not  seen  so  much  of  each  other  as  we  might  have 
done  in  the  old  days.  That  was  entirely  my  fault.  My  partial 
estrangement  from  you,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  my 
fault  altogether.  But  your  father  and  I  were  never  estranged. 
One  heart  always.  Perhaps  I  took  offence  because  certain  yoathfdl 
peccadilloes  were  too  severely  visited.  Perhaps  I  showed  offence 
too  readily,  and  have  been  forgiven  with  difficulty.  But  never  mind. 
Those  things  are  now  like  old  songs.  You  have  no  fear  of  any  more 
wild  oats,  Alison  ?' 

'  Not  at  all,  uncle.'  She  smiled  in  his  &ce  as  he  held  her 
hands.  She  was  too  young  to  see  that  the  light  in  his  eyes  was 
unreal,  and  the  snule  on  his,  lips  forced* 

'  Then  that  is  settled.  You  will  do  what  you  like,  go  where 
you  like,  have  all  you  wish  to  have.  That  will  be  my  sole  care  as 
your  guardian.  That  is  my  idea  of  looking  after  you  for  ihe  next 
fifteen  months  or  so.  When  you  come  of  age,  you  can  turn  me 
into  the  street,  and  sit  down  to  enjoy,  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  this 
wealth  of  your  father.  Happy  girl  I  I  wish  I  was  only  twenty. 
And  I  wish  I  was  going  to  have,  like  you,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money !'     This  part  of  his  speech,  at  any  rate,  was  sincere. 

Chapter  IX. 

HOW  BTEPHEH  DBEAKBD  A  DBEAU. 

This  good  understanding  was  celebrated  after  the  English 
fashion.  Stephen  dined  with  the  ladies  in  the  evening.  Nicolas 
was  permitted  to  assist  at  this  little  banquet,  which  was,  the  boy 
observed  with  pleasure,  the  first  cheerful  med  since  the  calamity, 
and  he  hoped  it  was  the  presage  of  better  things.  It  was,  in  realityi 
only  the  lifting  of  the  clouds  for  a  brief  moment. 

Stephen  had  never  shown  himself  more  kindly,  more  thoughtfhl, 
more  sympathetic,  than  on  this  occasion.  Alison  wondered  how 
they  had  aU  come  to  overlook  these  fine  qualities  of  geniality  snd 
tenderness.  They  accounted  fully,  she  concluded,  for  her  father's 
steady  afiiection  for  him.  By  what  sad  accident  was  it  that  ihe 
cousins  regarded  the  Black  Hamblin,  and  had  taught  ker  to  regard 
him,  with  so  much  dislike  and  suspicion  ?  What  was  it  in  him, 
what  had  he  done,  that  her  father  should  so  often  have  been  rendered 
moody  for  days  together  ?  Why,  this  spendthrift,  this  prodigal, 
this  man  who  was  the  Awful  Example  quoted  by  Aunt  flora  to 
young  Nicolas  in  a  solemn  warning,  was  a  delightful  companion,  foil 
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of  anecdote,  of  ready  sympathy,  quick  to  feel,  of  kind  heart,  and 
wide  experience.  Occasionally  something  was  said  which  jarred. 
That,  however,  was  dne,  no  doubt,  to  his  inexperience  of  the  calm 
domestic  life. 

Thinking  thus,  while  Stephen  talked,  Alison  caught  the  eyes  of 
joang  Nick,  who  blushed  immediately  with  an  unwonted  confusion. 
They  were  both  thinking  the  same  things. 

Mrs.  Cridland  was  not  so  ready  to  accept  the  new  aspect  of 
things  without  suspicion.  She  naturally  reserved  her  opinions 
until  they  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

'  Stephen,'  she  said,  when  arrived  there,  '  reminds  me  of  what 
he  used  to  be  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  he  want^jd  to  get 
anything  out  of  his  mother.  Poor  soul !  he  would  cajole  and  caress 
her,  until  she  gave  it  him,  and  then  he  was  away  at  once  and  back 
to  his  profligate  courses  in  town.     A  heartless  and  wicked  boy !' 

*  My  dear  auntie,'  Alison  expostulated,  *  surely  we  ought  to 
forget  old  stories  if  we  can.  I  suppose  my  uncle  is  no  longer  what 
you  say  he  was.' 

'  I  don't  know,  my  dear/  said  her  aunt  sharply.  '  We  never 
inquired  into  Stephen's  private  life  after  his  mother  died.  He  may 
be  repentant,  but  I  doubt  it.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Alison,  '  every  one  was  hard  upon  him  for  the 
follies  of  his  youth.' 

'  1  do  not  know  whether  they  were  unduly  hard  upon  him.  He 
caused  them  terrible  anxiety.  However,  that  is  all  over.  Let  us, 
as  you  say,  forget  it.  What  a  strange  thing  it  is,  child,  that  you 
are  so  like  him  I  Sometimes,  when  I  see  you  side  by  side,  it 
seems  as  if  you  are  more  like  Stephen  than  your  poor  father.  You 
have  the  Hamblin  face,  of  course — we  all  have  that' — it  was  a 
theory  among  the  cousins,  who  perhaps  no  more  resembled  each 
other  than  any  other  set  of  cousins,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  Ham- 
blin face,  common  to  all — '  but  you  are  wonderfully  like  your  grand- 
mother, the  Seilora,  just  as  Stephen  is.' 

At  this  moment  the  door  flew  open,  and  young  Nick  appeared,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  cheeks  flushed,  tears  standing  in  his  eyes. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  my  boy?'  cried  his  mother.  *  I  thought 
you  were  with  your  uncle  Stephen.' 

'  He  is  notmy  uncle ;  I  will  never  call  him  by  that  name  again !' 
cried  the  boy,  bursting  into  tears.  '  He  is  only  a  first  cousin  once 
removed.* 

« Why—' 

*  First  cousin  once  removed,'  he  repeated  ;  *  let  him  be  proud 
of  that,  if  he  likes.  Never  mind,  mother.  I'll  be  even  with  him.' 
The  prospect  of  retributive  justice  pleased  the  boy  so  much  that  he 
instantly  mopped  up  his  tears,  and  though  he  sat  in  a  comer  with 
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an  assumption  of  resentment,  he  had  really  resumed  his  cheeifol- 
ness. 

In  fact,  Stephen,  after  the  ladies  had  left  him,  did  not  obserre 
that  Nicolas  remained  behind,  and  was  seated  beside  the  fire  with 
a  plate  of  preserved  ginger  before  him.  Stephen,  with  his  shoulder 
turned  to  the  boy,  and  thinking  himself  alone,  began  to  meditate. 
His  meditations  led  him,  presumably,  into  irritating  groores,  for 
presently  he  brought  his  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  a  loud  and 
emphatic  *  D n  !* 

Young  Nick  had  just  finished  his  preserved  ginger,  and  was 
considering  what  topic  would  be  best  to  begin  upon  with  this  genial 
successor  of  uncle  Anthony,  when  the  ejaculation  startled  him. 

'  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,'  said  the  boy  softly,  *  to  do 
without  the  wicked  D.' 

Stephen  turned  round  sharply. 

'  What  the  devil,'  he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet,  '  do  you  mean 
by  watching  me  ?     Go  away !  go  to  your  mother  !  get  out,  I  say!* 

The  injunction,  being  enforced  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  left 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  Nicolas,  outraged,  insulted,  and  humiliated, 
retreated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  place  where  he  could  revoire 
a  stroke  of  revenge.  But  his  confidence  in  Stephen  Hamblin  was 
rudely  destroyed,  and  it  never  returned. 

Stephen,  with  bland  smile,  presently  appeared,  and  asked  for  a 
cup  of  tea.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  boy,  who  turned  his  back, 
and  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  a  book.  He  was  considering 
whether  cobbler's  wax,  popguns,  powder  in  tobacco,  apple-pie  beds, 
nettle-beds,  watered  beds,  detonating  powders,  booby-tnips,  de- 
ceptive telegrams,  alarming  letters,  or  anonymous  post-card  libels 
would  give  him  the  readiest  and  most  complete  revenge  and  bis 
enemy  the  greatest  annoyance. 

His  indignation  was  very  great  when,  his  cup  of  tea  finished, 
Stephen  invited  Alison  to  go  with  him  to  the  study. 

'  Like  him,'  he  cried,  when  the  door  was  shut.  '  Old  lady,  it's 
clear  that  you  and  me  will  have  to  pack  up.  You  think  this  boase 
big  enough  to  hold  Stephen  the  First  Cousin  once  removed — ^bah ! 
— and  you  and  me,  do  you  ?  That's  your  greenness.  Mark  mj 
words.     Bunk  it  is.' 

'  Nicolas  dear,  pray  do  not  use  those  vulgar  words.  At  the 
same  time,  if  I  only  knew  how  far  Stephen  is  sincere  !' 

The  words  were  wrung  out  of  the  poor  lady  by  anxiety  on  her 
own  account,  and  not  from  the  habit  of  discussing  delicate  affiurs 
with  her  only  son.  Nicolas,  indeed,  could  not  know  that  his 
mother's  only  income  had  been  that  granted  her  by  Anthonj 
Hamblin  for  acting  as  housekeeper,  duenna,  companion,  and  first 
lady  of  the  establishment  for  Alison  his  daughter.    And  as  yet  she 
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did  not  know,  and  was  still  prayerfally  considering,  the  possible 
limitations  of  the  new  guardian's  powers. 

'I  am  going  to  ask  yon,  Alison,'  said  Stephen,  *  to  assist  me 
in  going  through  some  of  yonr  father's  letters  and  papers.  We 
must  do  it,  and  it  will  save  me  the  feeling  of — of — prying  into 
things  if  you  will  help  me  with  the  letters.  Not  to-night,  you 
know.     It  will  take  several  days  to  go  through  them  all.' 

Alison  acceded,  and  Stephen  began  opening  the  drawers  and 
desks  and  taking  out  the  papers,  to  show  her  the  nature  of  the 
task  before  them. 

A  man  of  fifty,  if  he  be  of  methodical  habits,  has  accumulated 
a  tolerable  pile  of  papers,  of  aU  kinds.  A  City  man's  papers  are 
generally  a  collection  of  records  connected  with  money.  Anthony 
Hamblin  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  had  kept  diaries, 
journals,  bills,  and  receipts  with  that  thoughtfulness  which  belongs 
especially  to  rich  men.  They  have  already  made  their  money, 
they  know  what  it  is  worth,  they  are  careAil  not  to  lose  it,  and 
they  are  determined  to  get  good  value  for  it  if  they  can.  Men 
who  are  still  piling  up  the  dollars  are  much  less  careful.  The  bulk 
of  the  papers  consisted  of  such  documents.  Besides  them,  there 
were  bundles  of  Alison's  letters. 

'  Alison,'  said  Stephen  softly,  *  here  are  your  early  letters  tied 
np.  Take  them.  It  would  be  like  prying  into  your  little  secrets 
to  read  them.' 

She  laughed,  and  then  sighed. 

'Here  are  more  bills,'  she  said,  *  and  here  are  papers  marked 
"10  U."     As  for  my  letters,  anybody  might  read  them';' 

*  Of  course — of  oourse.  At  the  same  time,  you  may  give  me 
those  1 0  U  s.' 

He  exchanged  a  bundle  of  childish  letters  for  a  roll,  docketed 
and  indorsed,  which  Alison  gave  him. 

He  opened  the  packet  with  a  curious  smile.  *  Ah  !'  ho  said, 
'  twenty  years  old.'  He  rapidly  selected  those  which  bore  his  own 
name,  and  placed  them  aside.  '  These  are  a  form  of  receipt.  I  see 
yonr  cousin  Aldemey  Godd's  name  among  them.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  abused  your  father's  kindness  shamelessly,  I  think.' 

Presently  Stephen  grew  tired  of  sorting  the  papers.  He  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  sighed,  and  asked  if  he  might  take  a  cigar 
without  Alison  running  away.  She  explained  that  her  father  had 
always  smoked  a  cigar  in  the  evening. 

Then  they  drew  chairs  to  the  fire — it  had  been  a  cold  day 
of  east  wind — and  sat  opposite  each  other  below  the  portrait  of 
the  Senora.  And  they  were  both  so  like  her !  Alison  thought  her 
grandmother's  eyes  were  resting  sadly  on  Stephen. 
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'  Did  Anthony,  yonr  father/  asked  Stephen,  after  a  pretty  long 
silence,  '  ever  speak  to  yon  about  his  testamentary  dispositions  ?' 

'  No,  never.' 

'He  never  told  you  of  his  intention  as  regards  myself?  Yon 
know  that  it  was  always  intended  that  the  injury  done  me  under 
my  father's  will  should  be  repaired  by  Anthony.' 

*  I  did  not  know,'  said  AJison ;  ^but  I  suppose  that  my  consm 
Augustus  knows.' 

'  There  seems  to  have  been  no  will,  so  that  the  carrying  out  of 
your  father's  wishes' — Stephen  said  this  carelessly,  as  if  there 
could  be  no  doubt  what  they  were — '  will  devolve  entirely  upon  you. 
Fortunately,  I  have  a  note,  somewhere,  of  his  proposed  intentions.' 

It  was  an  inspiration,  and  he  immediately  began  to  consider  how 
much  he  might  ask  for. 

*  Of  course  my  father's  wishes  will  be  law  to  me,'  Alison  said, 
with  a  little  break  in  her  voice. 

'  Naturally,'  Stephen  replied,  with  solemnity.     '  You  know,  I 
suppose,  something  of  the  fortune  which  you  will  inherit  ?' 
'  No,  I  have  never  asked.' 

*  I  know' — Stephen  had  pondered  over  it  for  years ;  *  the  per- 
sonalty will  be  sworn  under  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
The  real  property  consists  of  the  little  estate  in  Sussex,  this  house 
and  garden,  and  a  few  other  houses.  Then  there  are  the  pictures, 
furniture,  books,  and  collections  :  you  are  a  very  fortunate  girl.  If 
I  had  all  the  money — '  He  stopped  and  hesitated.  'If  I  had 
had  it  twenty  years  ago,  when  Aldemey  Codd  and  I  were  young 
fools  together,  I  daresay  it  would  have  gone  on  the  turf,  or  in 
lansquenet,  baccarat,  and  hazard.  A  very  good  thing,  Alison,  that 
the  fortune  went  to  the  steady  one.' 

He  laughed  and  tossed  his  head  with  so  genial  and  careless  a 
grace  that  Alison's  heart  was  entirely  won.  She  put  out  her  hand 
timidly,  and  took  his. 

'  Dear  uncle  Stephen,'  she  said,  'he  did  not  see  enough  of  jou 
in  the  old  days.  We  were  somehow  estranged.  You  did  not  let 
us  know  you.  Promise  me  that  you  will  relieve  me  of  some  part  of 
this  great  load  of  money.' 

'  Poor  Alison  !'  Stephen  replied,  blowing  a  beautiful  horizontal 
circle  of  blue  smoke  into  the  air,  '  you  overrate  the  spending  capad- 
ties  of  your  fortune.  They  are  great,  but  not  inexhaustible.  Still 
I  am  not  above  helping  you,  provided  my  demands  fall  well  within 
your  father's  expressed  intentions.' 

What  could  be  more  honourable  than  this  ?  and  who  was  to 
know  that  Stephen  was  at  the  very  moment  considering  at'what 
figure  he  could  put  those  intentions  ? 

Then  he  changed  the  subject. 
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'I  hope/  he  said  softly,  '  that  we  may  find  something  among 
all  these  papers  that  will  tell  us  of  your  mother/ 

*  My  father  never  spoke  of  her/  said  Alison.  '  It  seems  hard 
that  I  am  never  to  know  anything  about  my  own  mother  and  her 
relations — not  even  to  know  when  and  how  she  died.' 

'  It  is  hard/  replied  Stephen.  'And  your  father  never  spoke  of 
her,  not  even  to  you  ?' 

'  Never,  except  once,  when  he  warned  me  solemnly  that  I  must 
never  speak  of  her.' 

'  It  is  very  strange  !'  Stephen  sat  up  and  laid  aside  his  cigar. 
'  Tell  me  your  earliest  recollections,  Alison.  Let  us  see  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  made  out.' 

'I  remember,'  said  the  girl,  'the  sea,  and  Brighton,  and  Mrs. 
Doncombe.  Nobody  ever  came  to  see  me  except  papa.  We  knew 
no  one.  Mrs.  Duncombe  did  not  tell  me  anything  except  that  my 
mother  was  dead.  Then,  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  papa  came 
and  took  me  away.' 

'  Why  did  he  hide  you  so  long  ?' 

'  I  did  not  ask  him.  I  was  too  happy  to  be  with  him  always. 
Tea,  he  said  that  he  could  not  get  on  without  me  any  longer. 
That  made  me  happier  still.' 

'  I  see,'  Stephen  answered  reflectively.  *  Of  course  it  did. 
Naturally.     But  it  made  you  no  wiser.' 

'  I  suppose  papa  had  a  reason.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
he  must  have  married  beneath  him,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to 
know  my  mother's  relations.' 

'  Yes ;  that  is  possible.' 

He  mused  in  silence  for  a  while,  and  presently  lifted  his  head. 
Somehow  his  face  was  changed.  The  light  had  gone  out  of  his 
eyes ;  they  were  hard ;  his  voice  was  harsh  and  grating ;  his  manner 
was  constrained. 

'  I  have  kept  you  too  long  over  business  details,'  he  said,  rising 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  '  Good-night,  Alison.  If  I  find  any 
documents  that  will  interest  you,  I  will  set  them  aside.  Take  your 
own  letters.     I  shall  learn  nothing  from  them,  that  is  very  certain.' 

It  was  the  old,  harsh,  ungracious  Stephen  Hamblin  whom  she 
had  always  known.     What  was  the  matter  with  him  ? 

When  Anthony,  ten  years  before,  brought  home  with  him 
nnexpectedly,  and  without  preparing  anybody's  mind  for  such  an 
apparition,  a  little  girl  whom  he  introduced  as  his  daughter,  there 
was  no  one  more  surprised  than  Stephen,  or  more  disgusted.  He 
had  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  to  the  Hamblin  estates  and  wealth. 
He  had  pleased  his  selfish  spirit  in  imagining  himself  the  successor : 
only  one  life  between  himself  and  this  great  fortune.  His  brother 
was  eight  years  his  senior.     He  might  drop  off  any  day,  though  it 
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is  not  nsnal  for  men  in  their  forties  to  drop  off  suddenly.  Still  it 
was  on  the  cards,  and  Stephen  Hamhlin  was  by  no  means  above 
desiring  the  death  of  any  man  who  stood  between  himself  and  the 
sun.  And  then  came  this  girl,  this  unlooked-for  inopportune  girl, 
with  the  ungrateful  assurance  that  Anthony  was  a  widower,  and 
this  was  his  child.  It  was  not  in  nature  that  such  a  man  shonld 
receive  in  a  spirit  of  meekness  such  a  blow.  Stephen  hated  the 
girl.  As  he  grew  older,  and  became,  through  his  own  wastefulness, 
entirely  dependent  on  his  brother,  he  hated  her  more  and  more, 
daily  saying  to  himself  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  he  would 
haye  been  the  heir.  Yet  he  might  have  known  that  no  insurance 
company,  which  could  have  got  at  the  facts,  would  consider  his  life 
as  so  good  as  his  brother's,  although  there  were  eight  years  between 
them. 

At  first  he  accepted  Anthony's  statement.  The  girl  was  his 
child ;  his  wife  was  dead :  no  use  asking  any  more  questions.  There 
was  nothing  left  but  to  sulk. 

Then  suspicions  awakened  in  his  mind.  Who  was  the  girl's 
mother  ?     When  had  Anthony  married  her  ? 

He  had  encouraged  these  suspicions,  and  brooded  over  them, 
until  they  assumed  in  his  mind  almost  the  shape  and  distinct  outline 
of  certainty.  He  was  wronged  and  cheated  by  his  brother,  because, 
he  declared  to  himself,  his  brother  could  never  have  been  married  at 
all.  Such  a  man  could  never  have  had  such  a  secret.  But  time 
passed  on,  and  he  forgot  his  old  suspicions.  At  his  brother's  death 
they  did  not  at  first  return. 

He  belonged,  by  nature,  to  the  fine  old  order  of  murdering  uncles. 
He  could  have  been  a  rival  Bichard  III. ;  yet  the  softening  touch 
of  civilisation  prevented  him  so  disposing  of  his  niece.  Then  the 
partners'  proposal  seemed  to  offer  some  sort  of  compromise ;  and 
he  thought  he  would  arrange  vrith  his  niece,  on  her  coming  of  age, 
for  some  solid  grant,  '  in  accordance  with  her  father's  expressed 
intentions.'     Plenty  of  time  to  put  them  on  paper.     Plenty  of  time. 

Now,  the  old  dream  came  back  to  him.  It  returned  suddenly. 
The  talk  with  Alison  revived  it.  He  lay  back  in  his  easy-chair 
when  she  was  gone,  and  gave  the  reins  to  a  vigorous  imagination. 
He  saw,  in  his  dream,  the  girl  dispossessed,  because  her  father  was 
never  married :  he  saw  her  taken  away  by  some  newly-found  rela- 
tions, quite  common  people  who  let  lodgings,  say,  at  Ford  or  Hackney. 
And  he  saw  himself  in  actual  possession :  a  rich  man,  vrith  the  way 
of  life  still  stretching  far  before  him. 

*  Forty-five,'  he  said,  '  is  the  true  time  for  enjoyment.  Hang 
it !  we  take  our  fling  too  early ;  if  we  only  knew,  we  should  reserre 
ourselves  till  five-and-thirty  at  earliest.  Why  do  they  let  the  yoang 
fellows  of  one-and-twenty  fling  themselves  away,  waste  and  spends 
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get  rid  of  their  money  and  their  healthy  before  they  know  what 
pleasure  means  ?  One  must  be  forty  before  the  fall  flavoor  comes 
into  the  cnp  of  life.  I  shall  enjoy — ^I  shall  commit  no  excesses,  but 
I  shall  enjoy. 

'  I  suppose  I  shall  be  senior  partner  in  the  house.  Well,  I  will 
stay  there  long  enough  to  sack  those  respectable  Christians  my 
cousins.     They  shall  go  out  into  the  cold,  where  they  sent  me.' 

He  helped  himself  to  a  soda-and-brandy,  and  took  a  fresh  cigar. 
His  imagination  still  flowed  along  in  a  rich  and  copious  stream. 
'  As  for  this  house,  I  shall  sell  it  up.  What  is  the  good  of  such  a 
house  to  me?  Pictures,  bric-a-brac,  water-colours,  engravings, 
plate — ^I  shall  get  rid  of  all.  I  want  nothing  but  my  set  of  chambers 
in  Pall  Mall,  with  a  private  hansom  and  a  smart  boy.  Aldemey 
Codd  may  come  to  see  me  now  and  then.  None  of  the  rest.  Flora 
Cridland  and  her  pink  and  white  brat  may  go  to  the  devil.  And  as 
for  Alison,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  make  her  an  allowance.  Yes. 
I  will  certainly  make  her  an  allowance.' 

He  felt  so  virtuous  as  he  made  this  resolution  that  he  became 
thirsty  again,  and  proceeded  no  further  until  he  had  taken  off  the 
greater  portion  of  a  second  soda-and-brandy. 

Then  he  sat  down  and  resumed  his  dream. 

*  Yes.  Alison  shall  have  an  allowance.  The  world  shall  not 
say  that  I  am  stingy  and  treat  her  badly.  How  much  ?  I  should 
say  five  hundred  a  year,  paid  quarterly,  would  well  meet  the  case. 
Just  what  they  propose  to  give  me.' 

He  thought  a  little  over  this,  because  it  was  an  important  thing 
to  decide,  and  drank  more  brandy-and-soda. 

'  These  cigars  of  Anthony's  are  quite  the  best  I  ever  smoked,' 
he  said.  '  I  shall  not  sell  them.  Nor  the  wine.  Nor  the  brandy, 
by  Jove  !'  He  filled  another  glass  of  brandy-and-soda.  '  Five 
hundred  a  year  is  too  much,  altogether  too  much  for  a  girl  in  such 
a  position.  I  think  anybody  will  say  I  have  done  the  thing  hand- 
somely if  I  make  it  three.  Yes,  three  hundred  a  year  wiU  be  an 
ample — a  generous  allowance.' 

Then  he  went  on  thinking  and  drinking  alternately.  The 
dream  was  the  most  delicious  flight  of  fancy  he  had  ever  essayed. 

'  Three  hundred  ?'  he  murmured  sweetly.  *  Too  much.  It 
would  only  tempt  adventurers  on  the  look-out  for  a  girl  with  money; 
What  she  requires  is  to  have  her  actual  wants  supplied.  And  that,' 
he  said  with  firmness,  '  is  what  Alison,  poor  girl,  shall  have  from 
me.  Her  position  is  certainly  not  her  own  fault.  A  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Two  pounds  a  week  !  Why,  it  means  more  than 
three  thousand  pounds  at  three  per  cent.  Three  thousand  pounds ! 
Quite  a  large  slice  out  of  the  cake.     A  really  handsome  sum.' 

(To  he  continued,) 
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We  have  seen  that  every  French  boy  or  girl  who  has  a  taste  for 
the  stage  may  get  a  thorough  training  at  the  Gonseryatoire.  The 
next  step  of  the  aspirant  is,  properly  speaking,  no  step  at  all ;  it  is 
a  bound.  He  may  pass  from  the  Conservatoire  to  one  of  the  State 
theatres — perhaps  to  the  Fran9ais — from  school  to  the  first  theatre 
in  the  world.  This  last  is,  of  course,  a  reward  of  very  high  merit 
in  the  classes,  as  revealed  in  the  public  competitions  of  the  students 
before  the  elite  of  the  critical  society  of  Paris.  The  great  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  whatever  the  promotion,  it  is  but  another 
stage  of  the  teaching.  The  French  actor  is  in  a  sense  in  statu 
pujnUari  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  is  coached  at  the  Fran^ais,  as 
he  was  coached  at  the  Conservatoire ;  only  at  the  theatre  he  gets 
his  lesson  from  the  collective  body  of  his  comrades,  instead  of  a 
single  professor.  It  is  a  kind  of  teaching  by  universal  snfirage. 
There  is  no  such  thing  recognised  as  a  man's  right  to  a  part,  to 
make  or  mar  at  his  pleasure.  He  holds  it  in  trust  only,  for  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  company ;  and  he  is  bound  in  some'sort 
to  administer  the  trust  in  accordance  with  their  interests  and  wishes 
— at  least  with  their  judgment,  in  respect  of  its  tendency  to  pro* 
mote  the  success  of  the  performance  as  a  whole. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  thoroughness  of  the  rehearsals  at 
the  Fran9ais.  Most  of  the  pieces  there  are  old  ones  long  in  the 
ripertoire,  yet  when  they  are  in  course  of  revival  each  actor  seems 
to  adopt  the  useful  assumption  that  he  has  never  seen  them  before. 
The  pieces  less  known  are  laboured  with  incessant  care.  Ruy  Bla$t 
just  reproduced,  was  rehearsed  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  It  was  first 
taken  act  by  act,  a  day  for  each,  over  and  over  again ;  then  came  a 
series  of  full  rehearsals  of  the  entire  play  without  stage  costume ; 
then  a  grand  dress-rehearsal.  It  played  on  the  first  night  just  as 
though  it  had  had  a  month's  run.  No  wonder :  it  had  really  had 
a  run  of  nearly  two — with  closed  doors. 

I  went  to  see  one  of  these  rehearsals  of  Buy  Bias,  without 
making  any  choice.  It  happened  to  be  the  third  act.  In  passing 
up-stairs  from  the  stage-door,  I  could  not  help  being  reminded,  as  I 
had  often  been  reminded  before,  that  I  was  in  a  house  of  great 
histrionic  memories.  Members  of  the  Gomedie  Fran^aise  must 
find  an  unfailing  inspiration  in  the  sight  of  that  store  of  pictures 
and  statuary  illustrating  the  history  of  the  company  for  tiie  past 
two  centmies,  collected  within  their  walls.  The  front  and  the 
back  of  the  theatre,  the  greenroom,  and  every  staircase  and  every 
passage  leading  to  or  from  it  to  the  very  verge  of  the  stage,  is  in 
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this  respect  part  of  a  perfect  maseam.  The  library  is  wonderful ; 
the  arddyes  are  the  richest  in  theatrical  manuscripts  and  autographs 
in  all  France — in  all  the  world. 

On  quitting  the  daylight  of  the  wings  for  the  twilight  of  the 
stage — it  was  about  three  on  a  winter  afternoon — I,  as  a  visitor, 
had  first  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  company.  I  accordingly  crossed 
from  left  to  right  to  reach  a  rude  tent  of  canvas  on  the  stage, 
a  sort  of  portable  greenroom,  where  the  ladies  sat  in  safe  shelter 
from  the  draughts  to  wait  for  their  calls.  Here  I  found  among 
others  Mademoiselle  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  aged  lady-com- 
panion who  is  always  by  her  side.  In  another  tent,  quite  close 
to  the  footlights — in  fact,  just  behind  the  prompter's  box,  and 
therefore  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  stage — sat  Got,  who 
was  superintending  the  rehearsal.  In  front  of  him,  and  near  the  left- 
centre  entrance,  was  the  well-known  coxmcil-table  of  the  third  act, 
garnished  with  the  greedy  lords  whose  monopolies  devour  the  sub- 
stance of  Spain.  A  lamp  in  each  tent  and  one  in  the  prompter's 
box  burned  dimly  in  the  demi-jour. 

This  was  an  ordinary  rehearsal,  and  the  company  was  in  ordi- 
nary dress.  Sarah  Bernhardt  wore  a  jacket  to  shield  her  from  the 
cold  of  the  stage.  Febvre  (Don  Salluste)  carried  his  greatcoat  over 
his  arm,  rather,  as  it  turned  out,  as  a  property  than  for  any  other 
use.  The  only  approach  to  stage  costume  was  in  the  broad  Spanish 
hat  with  a  drooping  plume  worn  by  Mounet- Sully  (Ruy  Bias).  The 
contrast  between  that  and  his  frock-coat  and  the  rest  would  have 
been  striking  enough,  if  one  had  had  leisure  to  attend  to  it.  These 
three — Febvre,  Mounet-Sully,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  (who  of  course 
plays  the  Queen) — are  the  leading  personages  of  the  present  cast, 
and  the  third  act  they  were  rehearsing  is  about  the  best  in  the  play. 

The  rehearsal  had  begun,  but  it  had  been  interrupted  for  a  few 
moments  by  my  entry.  I  came  in,  therefore,  only  for  the  fag-end 
of  that  squabble  of  the  corrupt  councillors  for  place  and  pay,  which 
winds  up  with  a  friendly  distribution  of  the  monopolies  on  tobacco, 
salt,  negroes,  arsenic,  ice,  and  musk.  They  are  disturbed  by 
Ruy  Bias,  who  has  overheard  them,  and  who  delivers  the  well- 
known  grand  tirade  on  ministerial  jobbing,  one  of  the  finest  that 
even  Victor  Hugo  ever  wrote  : 

Ruy,  My  lords!  My  lords!  {AU  are  silent.)  0  virtuous  statesmen!  0 
Faithful  senators,  who  took  an  oath  to  serve 
Your  country !     Corrupted  servants  !     Traitors ! 
False  stewards,  who  rob  your  master  when  asleep ! 
Have  you  no  interest  in  your  native  land, 
Except  to  pillage  and  to  fly  from  her  ? 
0  midnight  plunderers,  breaking  ope  a  grave — 
Your  iQother's  grave — to  filch  her  wedding-ring ! 
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Spain  totters  to  destrnction,  and  yon  seek 

The  means  to  make  her  poorer,  to  enrich 

Yourselyes !     Yon,  Spaniards,  sack  yonr  homes  as  would 

A  foreign  foe !     Threatened  by  war,  what  army 

Can  we  oppose  to  the  invader  ?     None ! 

Onr  barefoot  soldiers  are  transformed  to  robbers, 

Who  plunder  those  they  should  protect.     On  land 

Starvation,  on  our  seaboard  menace ; 

Abroad  a  war,  and  discontent  at  home. 

You  count  but  what  you'll  gain,  as  wreckers,  when 

They  see  a  vessel  storm-tossed,  laugh  with  glee 

At  prospect  of  the  booty.     Ten  thousand  shames 

Upon  the  parricides,  who  in  the  dark 

Poniard  their  father !     0,  ten  thousand  shames 

Fall  upon  those  great  heads  that  rack  their  brains 

To  plot  the  ruin  of  their  native  land !     {A  silence.) 

This  gives  the  very  poorest  idea  of  it,  but  then  I  might  not  be 
able  to  give  a  better ;  and  I  prefer  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
abbreviation  and  mutilated  antithesis  to  another  hand. 

The  lords  started  up  at  the  apparition  of  the  accusing  spirit. 
The  accuser,  with  arms  folded,  brow  bent,  and  with  his  well-known 
air  fatal,  advanced  slowly  down  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Mounet- 
Sully's  worst  defect  and  his  best  quality  are  nearly  akin.  The  quality 
might  be  called  fiery  energy,  the  defect  rant.  Note  that  he  and 
all  the  rest  were  declaiming  at  their  very  best,  not  merely  mumbling 
through  their  task  for  '  positions.'  Mounet  is  a  lion  who  stimulates 
his  fury  by  the  sound  of  his  own  roar.  The  grand  verse  came 
grandly  from  his  lips  whenever  it  expressed  scorn  and  patriotic  rage : 

Soyez  fletris,  devant  votre  pays  qui  tombe, 

Fossoyeurs  qui  venez  le  voler  dans  sa  tombe ! 

*  ♦  *  41  * 

Le  peuple  miserable,  et  qu'on  pressure  encor, 

A  sue  quatre  cent  trente  millions  d'or  ! 

*  *  *  41  * 

Ce  grand  peuple  espagnol  aux  membres  enerves. 
Qui  s'est  couche  dans  I'ombre,  et  sur  qui  vous  vivez. 
Expire  dans  cet  autre  ou  son  sort  se  termine, 
Triste  comme  un  lion  mange  par  la  vermine  ! 

All  this  was  said  splendidly,  only  with  an  ever-increasing  though 
still  measured  force,  that  made  one  fear  it  was  going  to  end  in  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  Yet  at  '  vermine'  Mounet-Sully  was 
but  three  parts  through  his  long  journey,  and  one  could  not  but 
wonder  what  was  going  to  happen  to  him  or  to  us,  if  he  kept  up  this 
constant  progression  of  the  crescendo.     The  picture  of  the  poor  old 
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lion  is  happily  ft  stage  and  a  resting-place  ;  and  it  is  followed 
by  an  invocation  to  the  shade  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
which  admits  of  change  of  tone  and  repose.  Any  other  actor  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  that  opportunity;  Monnet  disdained  it. 
He  had  merely  paused  to  gather  up  his  forces  for  a  final  rush  more 
vehement  than  all  the  rest.     His 

Charles-Quint !  dans  ces  temps  d'opprohre  et  de  terreur, 
Qae  iais-tu  dans  ta  tombe,  6  puissant  empereur  ? 

was  a  perfect  vocal  detonation ;  it  positively  shook  the  hat  in  my 
hand.     Got  stopped  him  at  once  from  the  prompt-box  tent : 

'  I  should  certainly  say  that  in  a  different  style.  It  is  a  solemn 
invocation ;  it  requires  a  change  of  voice.* 

'  I  am  quite  of  your  way  of  thinking/  said  a  gray-haired  gentle- 
man who  had  just  joined  him  from  the  wing.  It  was  M.  Perrin, 
the  administrator  of  the  company,  who  holds  one  of  the  most  envied 
offices  in  France.  He  is  about  as  highly  salaried  as  an  English 
Prime  Minister ;  and  in  governing  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  he  holds  a 
post  which  most  of  his  countrymen  think  fully  equal  in  dignity  to 
the  governing  of  a  department  of  state.  *  I  am  quite  of  your  way 
of  thinking/  repeated  M.  Perrin. 

It  was  a  timely  reinforcement ;  for,  as  it  proved,  the  two  to- 
gether were  hardly  an  overmatch  for  Mounet  mounted  on  the  hobby 
of  this  particular  inflection.  The  rehearsal  was  suspended  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  while  they  fought  the  point.  There  was  a  whole 
world  of  critical  acumen — I  will  not  say  wasted  on  it,  more  especially 
as  I  mean  just  the  opposite  thing — on  either  side. 

'It  is  a  call  to  wake  the  Emperor  from  his  death-sleep,'  said 
Mounet ;  '  it  must  be  loud  :  *'  Oh !  leve-toi !  viens  voir  !"  &c.' 

'  It  is  a  reverent  appeal,'  said  Got. 

*  It  is  almost  as  solemn  as  an  act  of  religion,'  said  Perrin. 

'  I  assure  you  I  cannot  see  it  in  that  light,'  answered  Mounet- 

Sully.     '  For  me  it  is  a  passionate  call  to  the  shade  of  the  Emperor.' 

'  But  you  do  not  expect  to  wake  the  man  up — voyons!*  said  Got. 

*  Well,  try  it  again,'  said  Perrin. 

Mounet-SuUy  returned  to  his  starting-point,  and  in  an  instant 
he  was  off  at  the  old  rate  of  initial  velocity.  The  windows  in  the 
place  must  have  rattled  if  one  had  been  near  enough  to  hear  them. 

They  stopped  him  again.  It  was  quite  a  struggle  a  la 
FraiKjaise — obstinate  insistance  on  both  sides,  tempered  in  its 
severity  by  the  use  of  the  forms  of  good-breeding.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  any  one  knowing  something  of  the  personal  histoiy  of 
the  company  that  what  was  now  going  forward  was  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  very  long  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  seniors  to 
repress  the  exuberant  vivacity  of  this  fiery  youngster — at  once  the 
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glory  and  the  reproach  of  their  company.  They  were  the  echoes  of 
the  public  voice.  Critics  and  amateurs  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  he  wants  toning  down — wants  the  modulation,  the  variety  of 
note,  the  temper  and  ductility  of  the  highest  art.  At  length  the 
contest  comes  to  an  end ;  Mounet  lowers  his  sword — that  is  to  say, 
his  tone — and  pronounces  the  passage  in  something  like  the  required 
manner,  though  occasional  flashes  show  that  the  level  earth  on 
which  he  now  condescends  to  tread  is  still  undermined  with  fire. 

In  what  other  theatre  in  the  world — ^in  what  other  company — 
would  a  theatrical  star  of  this  magnitude  bear  correcting  in  his 
course  in  this  way  ? 

Now  it  will  soon  be  the  turn  of  the  concealed  Queen  to  step 
forth  from  behind  the  arras,  and  announce  herself  to  Ruy  Bias. 
The  superb  Sarah  accordingly  quits  her  tent,  to  place  herself  in  very 
visible  hiding,  <  n.  2  £.'  Then  her  voice  is  heard,  deep  and  sweet, 
with  twice  as  much  meaning  in  its  lowest  tones  as  in  his  highest : 

*  0,  merci !' 

Ruy  Bias.  Giel !  (It  is  a  start  of  surprise,  and,  as  we  may 
imagine,  he  is  perfect  here.) 

La  Reine,  Yous  avez  bien  fait  de  leur  parler  ainsi. 
Je  n'y  pnis  resister,  due ;  U  feat  que  je  serre 
Cette  loyale  main  si  ferme  et  si  sincere ! 

She  darts  out  her  hand,  extending  the  arm  at  full  length — a 
gesture  peculiar  to  her  in  private  life  a%  on  the  stage.  She  always 
shakes  hands  in  that  way. 

Oot.  I  don't  like  that.  You  only  give  him  your  hand ;  you 
ought  to  take  his. 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  I  think  my  way  is  better ;  there  is  more 
netteU  in  the  action. 

She  probably  means  that  it  is  more  statuesque,  as  it  certainly 
is,  but  is  perhaps  unwilling  to  use  an  iUustration  from  her  favourite 
art.  Her  acting  has  always  shown  that  she  has  a  keen  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  pose.  She  gets  the  full  plastic  as  well  as  histrionic 
value  of  a  situation. 

Perrin.  But  what  does  your  text  say?  Look  at  the  stage 
direction.     Reads  : 

*  She  advances  rapidly,  and  takes  his  hand  before  he  can  pre- 
vent her.* 

Sarah  Bernhardt  (latighing).  Very  well,  then;  give  me  your 
hand.     (Mounet-SuUy  suffers  her  to  take  it.) 

Oot  {to  Pcrrin),  I  think  just  where  he  wants  most  energy  he 
shows  least.  (To  Mounet)  Your  own  movements  there  should  be 
as  quick  and  decided,  as  full  of  nervous  energy,  as  hers. 

Mounet-SuUy.  Let  me  alone  for  the  present.  I  have  my  own 
very  decided  opinion  about  this  scene.     I  will  give  it  you  by  and  by. 
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The  Qaeen  goes  on  to  tell  him  how  she  has  admired  his  superb 
indignation  in  the  scene  with  the  rapacious  courtiers.  How  comes 
he  to  be  able  to  speak  as  kings  only  ought  to  speak — to  be  so 
terrible,  so  god-like,  so  grand  ? 

Buy,  It  springs  from  love  of  thee.     In  serving  Spain 
I  serve  the  Queen.     Thy  image  lends  me  strength  ! 
Strengthened  by  love,  I  am  all-powerful ! 
I  love  thee  ! — hear  me  out.     Thou  art  another's — 
A  king's — though  not  his  bride,  his  bride-elect. 
I  knew  it ;  knowing  it,  have  shunned  thy  presence, 
SUll  loving  while  I  shunned  it.    I  have  loved  thee 
As  the  mariner  the  star  that  guides  him  home : 
A  distant  homage  and  an  awestruck  worship. 
Though  low  to  thee  as  is  the  earth  from  heaven, 
I  loved  thee  as  the  blind  might  love  the  light 
He  never  hoped  to  look  on ! 

And  all  uttered — how  do  you  think  (by  Mounet,  above  all)  ? — - 
as  gently  as  the  roaring  of  a  sucking  dove. 

Got  (decisively).  It  will  never  do  ! 

Perrin  (as  decisively).  It  will  never  do ! 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  will  spoil  the  whole  scene. 

Mounet'Sully.  Yet  that  is  how  I  read  it,  I  assure  you.  He  is 
overpowered  at  the  thought  of  his  own  presumption  ;  he  is  an  earth- 
worm, raising  his  head  to  heaven. 

Oot.  But  he  does  not  think  of  that  while  he  is  raising  it.  Voy- 
ans  I  what  excuse  does  he  give  the  woman  for  loving  him  by  meet- 
ing her  in  that  timid  style  ? 

Mounet'Sully.  I  Imow  it  has  never  been  done  in  that  way 
before.  That  is  one  reason  the  more  for  doing  it.  It  gives  a  new 
sense  to  the  passage,  and,  as  I  think,  a  truer  one. 

Sarah  B.  (laughingly).  I  do  not  think  I  can  possibly  dare  to 
love  you  if  you  do  not  set  me  a  better  example.  Remember  the 
Queen  wants  encouragement  as  much  as  Ruy  Bias ;  and  who  is  to 
give  it  her  if  he  fails  ? 

Oot.  I  should  certainly  deliver  it  in  the  most  thrilling  accents 
of  passion. 

Mounet-SvUy.  Like  this,  you  mean  (giving  an  example  in  his 
first  manner,  the  only  other  one  he  has). 

Got,  Perrin,  Sarah  B.  Exactly ! 

Mounet'SuUy  (impatiently,  and  toith  mutterings  that  may  mean 
anything).  But  surely  you  must  see  how  false  it  is  to  have  him  so 
glib  of  tongue.  I  really  cannot  change  it  in  that  way.  I  wish  I 
could;  but  you  must  aUow  me  to  be  obstinate  on  this  one  point. 
I  cannot  see  it  in  any  other  light. 

Got  (disconsolately).  Very  well,  then,  if  you  cannot  see  it. 
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Rehearsal  resumed  as  follows,  to  qaote  still  farther  from  the 
translation,  which  so  pleasantly  relieves  me  of  all  responsibility : 

Exit  Queen  by  the  same  entrance  she  came  on  at,  b.  2  e. 

Buy  {after  a  pause).  Can  it — can  it  be  real  ?     Loyed,  and  by 
her  !     'Tis  so  1 

0  paradise,  that  opens  to  my  eyes. 

And  steeps  my  soul  in  loye*s  profound  repose ! 
Loved — happy — powerful !     Duke  d'Olmedo  ! 
Spain  at  my  feet !     It's  honour  in  my  hands — 
My  country's  honour !     Teach  me,  0  Heaven, 
How  to  be  worthy  of  my  task !     Make  me 
Worthy  to  offer  her  as  shield  and  sword — 
The  Queen  my  arm,  the  woman  my  devotion ! 

Perrin.  Very  fine !  Bravo  !  Only  I  beg  to  observe  that  you 
are  too  far  up  the  stage,  if  you  mean  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  house. 

Mounet'SuUy.  I  must  begin  here. 

Perrin.  But  you  need  not  finish.  I  should  like  to  see  more 
movement  during  that  monologue  (in  the  original  a  rather  long  one). 

1  do  not  think  he  could  stand  still  while  he  delivered  it. 

Enter  Febvre,  as  Salluste,  to  surprise  Buy  Bias:  'Bonjour!' 
tapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Buy  Bias.  Good  Heaven !  I  am  lost !  The  Marquis ! 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  discussion  of  this  single  entiy 
occupies  them  the  better  part  of  an  hour? — Febvre,  Mounet-Sully, 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Perrin,  Got,  all  taking  part  in  it,  and  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  often  all  talking  together.  The  first  entry  is 
from  the  centre — Buy  Bias  standing  in  soliloquy  conveniently  near 
— ^his  master  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  then  crossing  to  the 
council-table,  throwing  down  his  cloak,  and  taking  a  seat  to  meet 
his  astonished  stare.  *  Will  it  be  better  to  do  that,'  says  Febvre, 
*  or  to  take  one's  seat  first,  without  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder  at 
all,  and  then  confront  him  with  the  bonjour — making  that  the 
*'  tap,"  so  to  speak  ?'  He  tries  it,  and  they  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  better.  *  How  would  it  be  to  throw 
the  cloak  to  him  to  hold  ?'  says  Sarah  Bernhardt.  *  No,'  says 
Perrin;  'you  discount  your  effect  of  the  handkerchief  later  on,  which 
is  a  much  better  one.'  '  Would  you  have  him  at  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  or  near  the  wing  ?'  That  is  the  fourth  proposition,  and  I 
really  forget  the  other. 

And  all  that  I  have  seen  to-day  is  less  than  a  thirtieth  part  of 
the  declamatory  preparation  for  one  piece.  Yet  we  wonder  by 
what  magic,  by  what  happy  gift  of  nature  precluding  the  necessity 
of  labour,  the  French  have  became  the  first  actors  in  the  world ! 

ALB. 
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Bt  our  Special  Gommisbioxeb. 


In  the  months  of  April  and  May  coaly  Tyne  lay  with  the  chill  of 
paralysis  on  one  side  and  the  flush  of  fever  on  the  other.  Along 
the  Durham  shore  the  wharves  were  empty  and  the  ofBces  deserted. 
On  the  Northumbrian  side  ships'  captains  clamoured  for  coals,  and 
colliery  agents  besought  the  ships'  captains  to  have  patience.  Ever 
since  the  close  of  that  time  of  '  commercial  inflation/  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much,  the  afiairs  of  the  Durham  miners  have  been 
sinking  in  a  deeper  and  a  deeper  hopelessness.  Prices  were  regn- 
lated  by  a  sliding-scale,  of  which  the  lowest  limit  had  been  reached 
in  January.  Even  so  the  men  were  working  at  little  more  than  an 
average  of  half-time.  The  Miners'  Association  made  an  appeal  to 
the  associated  coal-owners  for  a  consideration  of  the  whole  question. 
The  owners — influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the  association 
had  expended  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  strikes  against  them 
daring  the  past  two  years — preferred  to  *  await  the  logic  of  events,' 
knowing  pretty  surely  to  what  end  the  waiting  would  bring  them. 
A  few  months  later  a  meeting  became  inevitable.  The  owners  then 
stated  that  a  renewal  of  the  sliding-scale  was  impossible,  unless  the 
men  would  consent  to  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent  on  the  wages  of 
workmen  employed  above  ground,  and  20  per  cent  on  the  wages  of 
underground  labourers.  The  representatives  of  the  men  submitted 
an  alternative  proposal.  They  admitted  the  necessity  for  a  revision 
of  prices,  and  offered  either  to  accept  a  reduction  of  7^  per  cent  all 
round,  or  to  refer  the  whole  question  to  arbitration.  These  terms 
being  refused,  the  men  made  another  claim  for  arbitration.  The 
employers  softened  down  their  first  proposition.  They  would  take 
10  and  7^  per  cent  in  place  of"20  and  12^,  submitting  to  an  inde- 
pendent umpire  the  question  of  further  reduction.  The  men  made 
another  bid,  of  7^  and  6  per  cent  respectively,  accepting  arbitration 
with  regard  to  any  further  claim  on  the  part  of  their  employers. 
This  manoeuvring  came  to  an  end  with  an  intimation  from  the  em- 
ployers that  the  ofiBcial  relations  of  the  two  associations  would  close 
on  April  5.  Two  days  beyond  that  date  the  local  journals  announced 
an  impending  strike  of  25,000  men  and  boys.  Only  a  few  hours 
later  the  strike  was  no  longer  impending,  and  the  bitter  frost  of 
enforced  idleness  had  fallen  upon  the  whole  county.  Then,  since 
even  in  the  worst  of  times  coals  must  be  had  in  some  quantities 
from  Bomewherej  the  long  dormant  interests  of  Northumberland 
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revived,  and  fall  work  for  everybody  was  the  rale  on  the  northern 
side  of  coaly  Tyne,  until  the  Union,  as  if  it  were  another  infant 
Hercules,  arose  to  strangle  the  twin  intruders — Labour  and  Plenty. 
Before  this  had  happened^  *  the  logic  of  events/ so  long  awaited  by 
the  employers,  prepared  a  curious  syllogism  for  their  learning.  The 
men  being  thrown  out  of  work  in  Durham,  labour  increased  its 
receipts  in  Northumberland;  and  the  Northumbrian  miners  sent 
money  to  their  friends  in  Durham  to  help  them  to  keep  the  strike 
going.  They  were  not  able  to  do  much ;  but  they  did  enough  to 
make  their  action  significant.  The  strike  of  25,000  men  and  boys 
had  swollen  by  this  time  to  a  strike  of  nearly  40,000  ;  and  amongst 
this  army  the  cheque  for  one  thousand  pounds  sent  by  the  friendly 
Northumbrians  was  but  a  ^oot  trifle.  The  coffers  of  the  men's 
union  were  absolutely  empty.  It  was  certain  from  the  first  that  a 
total  suspension  of  work  would  try  the  most  prosperous,  that  it  would 
make  the  pangs  of  hunger  familiar  to  many,  and  that  to  actual 
thousands  it  meant  an  approach  to  faminOi  which,  if  the  struggle 
were  protracted,  would  be  dangerously  near. 

There  had  been  one  day  in  London  of  such  genial  weather  that 
when  I  started  for  the  scene  of  the  strike  I  was  half  disposed  to  go 
in  summer  raiment.  When  I  reached  Newcastle  the  frost  had 
painted  the  windows  of  the  railway-carriagey  and  at  Durham  next 
morning  the  snow  was  whirling  windily  and  drearily  in  a  chopping 
and  changeful  bi^eeze  which  pierced  to  the  bones.  The  tortuous 
hilly  old  cathedral  town  showed  few  signs  of  the  agitation  of  the 
popular  mind.  A  score  or  so  tough  loafers  lounged  in  the  streets, 
indifferent  to  the  bitter  weather,  and  awaited  the  '  logic  of  events' 
with  a  dogged  patience.  There  is  only  one  way  with  the  Durham 
miner  or  his  brother  north  of  the  Tyne ;  but  rightly  dealt  with 
there  is  no  more  approachable  creature  in  the  world.  He  is  in- 
tolerant of  the  niceties  of  civilised  speech,  and  resents  courtesies  for 
insults.  But  go  straight  at  him,  as  buffalo  to  buffalo — ^as  man  to 
man  he  might  prefer  to  say — offering  no  civilities,  nor  seeming  to 
expect  any,  and  though  an  outer  surliness  remain  with  him,  his 
inward  surliness  is  at  once  disarmed.  Here  are  two :  short-necked, 
bullet-headed,  one  deeply  scarred  with  the  marks  of  smallpox,  and 
the  other  blazed  on  cheek  and  forehead  with  the  deep-blue  sign  of 
some  old  explosion.  A  question  as  to  the  way  to  Miners'  Hall 
serves  to  open  conversation.  The  pouch  from  which  I  fill  my  pipe 
does  something  perhaps.  One  of  them  rather  wistfully — ^but  not 
obtrusively,  for  he  would  not  beg,  even  by  a  hint,  to  save  his  life — 
twirls  a  little  empty  black  pipe  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 
Pipe  o'  bacca,  mate  ?  He  accepts  the  proffered  pouch.  He  is 
hooked ;  and  now  to  play  him.  But  it  happens  that  before  you  can 
hold  converse  with  a  man,  you  must  know  his  language.     In  the 
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brash  of  unrecognisable  words  which  breaks  forth  in  answer  to  my 
next  question  I  can  faintly  catch  allasions  to  the  towns  of  Durham 
and  Newcastle — pronounced  Dawm  and  Nahkestle ;  and  I  learn 
dimly  that  Union  weant  gan  back  to  caUe'ies  until  something  quite 
miintelligible  shall  have  happened.  Listening  to  all  this,  with  as 
mach  hope  of  understanding  it  as  though  it  were  spoken  in  Hindos- 
tanee,  I  nod  sagely,  and  express  surprise  and  conviction  as  occasion 
seems  to  call  for  either ;  and,  the  speech  being  over,  pocket  my 
pouch  and  withdraw  humiliated. 

I  have  been  soothed  since  then  by  the  discovery  of  several 
people  who  have  lived  in  the  county  all  their  lives,  to  whom  the 
real  broad  old  Durham  dialect  is  still  a  Babelonian  tongue.  I  fared 
better  afterwards,  and  had  no  further  need  for  an  interpreter,  except 
for  some  isolated  phrases  here  and  there.  In  the  Secretary's  room 
at  *  Miners'  Hall' — a  minister  of  state  in  the  offices  of  his  depart- 
ment— ^sat  Mr.  William  Crawford,  the  elected  leader  of  the  men,  and 
probably  the  most  influential  man  in  the  whole  district  affected  by 
the  strike.  A  tall  thick-shouldered  man,  with  an  aspect  of  great 
bodily  power,  frank  even  to  brusquerie  in  manner,  but  in  the  matter 
of  his  speech  wily,  cautious,  and  reserved,  and  with  a  knack  of 
smoothing  his  face  with  his  hand  from  forehead  to  chin,  as  though 
to  smooth  expression  out  of  it  before  answering  a  question — that 
was  Mr.  Crawford.  A  man  speaking  with  an  accent  purposely 
unsmoothed,  but  always  accurate  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  occa- 
sionally felicitous ;  an  evident  bom  good  talker,  with  a  look  of 
telling  all  you  want  to  know,  whilst  telling  very  little — that  again 
was  Mr.  Crawford.  Only  a  very  dull  or  a  very  unobservant  man 
could  encounter  the  Secretary  of  the  Miners'  Union  without 
noticing  in  him  many  of  the  elements  of  which  prominent  men  are 
made,  and  without  which  no  contemporary  greatness  is  secured.  He 
more  than  any  man  made  the  Durham  Strike,  though  he  more  than 
any  man  fought  against  it.  At  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
strike,  it  will  be  no  breach  of  confidence  to  publish  a  part  of  a  com- 
munication privately  addressed  by  him  to  the  lodges  of  the  Union. 
It  was  kept  strictly  to  its  intention,  and  was  not  allowed  at  the 
time  to  pass  into  any  hands  but  those  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.     He  wrote : 

*  It  most  be  clear  to  every  man  among  yon  that  just  now  a  successful 
strike  on  onr  part  is  a  practical  impossibility.  A  strike  with  us  at  the  pre- 
sent can  only  end  in  dire  destitution,  and  the  destruction  of  much  that  is  good, 
which  has  been  established  daring  the  past  eight  years.  It  is  not  only  useless, 
but  pernicious  and  misleading  to  talk  in  times  like  these  about  mere  abstract 
rights.  I  possibly  hold  views  as  advanced  and  extreme  as  any  of  you  in  that 
direction ;  but  as  sensible  men  we  must  do  tlie  best  we  can  under  existing 
circumstances.  .  .  .  Everywhere  working  men's  organisations  are  bankrupt, 
or  nearly  so,  and  every  one  of  them  has  just  now'as  much  to  do  as  it  can 
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possibly  accomplish,  to  even  pull  through  with  an  existence  during  these  hard 
times  ...  To  run  all  the  risks  .  .  .  which  attend  strikes  in  times  like  the 
present,  when  a  peaceful  and  better  settlement  might  be  effected,  would  be  on 
our  part  a  most  indefensible  and  imprudent  course  of  action.' 

This  was  plain  speaking  in  behalf  of  peace ;  but  when  nothing 
was  left  bnt  war,  the  Secretary  marshalled  and  led  his  forces  with 
equal  valour  and  judgment.     Speaking  of  that  waiting  for  the  logic 
of  events  on  which  the  coal-owners  had  decided  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  he  told  me  rather  grimly  that  it  meant  of  course  that 
the  employers  foresaw  the  gradual  impoverishing  of  the  Union  and 
its  members.     Did  he  think  with  many  of  the  men,  I  asked  him, 
that  the  masters  wished  to  break  up  the  Union  ?     Perhaps,  he 
said,  it  might  be  natural  to  think  so.     It  was  at  least  not  at  all 
remarkable  that  the  men  thought  so.     On  questions  of  actual  fact 
he  was  in  some  instances  very  candid.     A  letter  signed  by  '  An 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  a  Hater  of  Tyranny,'  had  recently  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Newcastle  Chronicle^  and  the  writer  had  set  forth 
the  poverty  of  the  men  and  the  wickedness  of  the  masters  with 
precisely  that  sort  of  ardour  by  which  an  Anglo-Saxon,  or  a  Hater 
of  Tyranny,  might  be  supposed  to  be  swayed.     In  the  middle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Hater's  red-hot  periods  was  a  sort  of  icy  shower-bath 
of  statistics.     When  hot  indignation  and  cold  figures  go  together, 
they  are  generally  irresistible.     There  was  an  air  of  candour  and 
of  fulness  about  the   Anglo-Saxon's  tabulated   statement  which 
made  it  seem  worth  examination.     I  handed  the  letter  with  its 
figures  to   Mr.   Crawford,  asking   if  they  represented  the  truth 
of  the  matter.     '  If  I  were  doing  a  bit  of  special  pleading  for  the 
men,'  he  said,  '  I  might  tell  you  that  it  has  never  received  a  con- 
tradiction.    But  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  that.'     He  threw 
the  Anglo-Saxon's  letter  lightly  back  again.      '  The  calculation 
might  be  true  of  one  colliery  for  one  week,  but  you  can't  estimate 
the  earnings  or  the  profits  of  a  country  in  that  way.     It  is  not 
in  the  least  degree  reliable.'     We  came  to  talk  about  the  prospects 
of  the  strike.     He  had  been  hopeless  enough  at  first,  but  he  was 
confident  now.     *  I  never  knew  a  public  movement  of  any  sort,'  he 
told  me,  '  conducted  with  such  loyalty  and  such  unanimity.     Dor 
funds  were  quite  exhausted  and  we  could'  help  nobody ;  but  lots 
of  men  have  joined  us  while  the  strike  has  been  going  on.     The 
Union  had  no  funds  when  the  strike  began.     It  had  nothing  but  its 
life  to  lose,  and  it  is  stronger  now  than  it  ever  was.'     There  had 
been  many  contradictory  reports  about  wages,  as  there  always  are 
in  these  cases,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Crawford  for  a  reliable  table  of  the 
men's  earnings.     He  gave  me  a  statement  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  employers^  saying  that  he  had  challenged  the  Coal- 
Owners'  Association  to  show  that  the  real  rate  of  wages  came 
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within  ten  per  cent  of  the  prices  set  forth  in  the  table.  The 
highest  rate  of  wages  there  set  down  is  four  shillings  and 
eightpence  per  day,  with  a  fractional  part  of  a  farthing.  The 
lowest  rate  paid,  omitting  drivers  and  horse-keepers,  who  are  rarely 
more  than  lads,  is  two  shillings  and  sevenpence,  with  a  fractiontJ 
part  of  a  penny.  It  was  from  these  rates  that  the  employers 
Bought  a  redaction  of  15  per  cent. 

A  Scotch  colliery  agent  not  far  from  Bishop  Auckland  presented 
the  case  of  the  employers  vrith  evident  sincerity.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man who  dealt  largely  in  axioms.  '  Oeneralizeetions/  he  declared, 
'  are  the  poison  o'  common  sense ;'  and  he  invited  me  to  come  at 
once  to  the '  considereetion  o*  fax.'  He  pointed  out  that  the  Scottish 
coalfields  ran  Durham  hard,  whilst  the  enormous  extension  of  mining 
enterprise  in  South  Wales  had  within  the  last  few  years  doubled 
the  trade  of  Cardiff  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  of  the  Tyne.  '  But 
we're  all  depressed  alike,  sir,  north,  south,  and  centre.  Andwhere's 
the  reason  ?  It  stands  on  the  face  of  things,  and  therefore  you 
philosoaphers  who  write  for  the  mag'zines  go  groping  about  in  the 
middle  of  occult  theories  and  blindfold  speculation.  I've  been  read- 
ing about  ebbs  and  flows  of  commercial  anterpreese,  and  recurrent 
periods  of  commercial  depression,  till  I'm  just  sick.  Generalizee- 
tions  are  the  pison  o'  common  sense.  When  you  find  one  fact 
at  the  heels  of  another  fact,  and  when  the  one  never  comes  into 
sight  without  the  other  trotting  at  its  tails,  you  begin  to  think, 
if  you've  a  head  on  you,  that  there's  either  a  strong  liking  or  a 
close  relationship  between  them.  It's  a  fact  that  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment's in  office,  and  it's  a  fact  that  trade's  depressed.  I've  watched 
politics  *  and  business  now  for  five-and-thirty  years,  and  I  never 
saw  one  of  those  fax  without  the  other,  nor  the  other  without  the 
one.  An'  it's  my  firm  belief  that  I  never  will.  It  has  come  to 
this,  that  the  employers  can't  help  themselves.  They  must  just 
fight  tooth  and  nail  for  a  bare  existence  against  depression  and 
competition,  or  they  must  retire  from  trade.  There's  no  quarrel 
with  the  men,  and  there's  no  desire  to  break  their  organisation. 
There's  great  seempathy  with  the  men.  I  can  point  you  to  masters 
who  are  helping  workmen's  wives  and  children  at  this  minute, 
though  their  own  action  may  prolong  the  strike  against  themselves. 
Iv'rybody  seempathises  with  the  men,  an'  they  deserve  it.  There's 
a  great  grocer  in  Durham  who  has  proclaimed  himself  willing  to 
give  credit  to  his  old  customers  to  the  tune  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  he'll  do  it.  There's  a  schoolmaster  just  away  yonder, 
who  stopped  the  children's  school-payments  the  day  the  strike 
began,  and  hasn't  drawn  a  halfpenny  since  from  one  of  them. 
Employers'  wives  are  distreebuting  soup  to  the  poor  things.  There's 
just  no  fault  in  the  matter  at  all,  but  there's  a of  a  lot  o' 
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misfortnne  on  both  sides.  I'll  not  tell  yon,  becanse  I'm  not 
anthoreesed  to  tell  yon,  what  my  employer's  losses  have  been  this 
last  three  years,  bnt  they  have  been  heavier  than  any  bnt  a  veiy 
wealthy  firm  conld  beer.'  In  that  ease,  I  yentnred  to  ask,  why 
did  the  employers  so  strennonsly  resist  arbitration  ?  To  this  I 
received  no  reply  beyond  a  statement  that  there  is  reason  in  the 
roasting  of  eggs.  Were  any  of  the  eihployers  in  snch  straits  that 
they  did  not  care  to  show  their  books  ?  '  Hoots,  man,  no !'  he 
answered ;  *  I  hope  not  jnst  that,  exactly.'  He  admitted  that  the 
refusal  of  arbitration  by  the  employers  had  prejudiced  the  public 
judgment  against  them ;  but  he  added,  '  Though  I've  told  you 
there's  no  quarrel,  I've  not  said  there's  no  struggle.'  He  was  not 
easy  under  this  aspect  of  the  question,  and  the  talk  went  on  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  men  had  conducted  themselves  during  the 
strike.  '  Admirably,'  he  said.  Then  why  the  talk  about  importing 
the  dragoons  from  York?  There  had  been  a  row,  he  told  me, 
between  the  police  and  a  body  of  the  men  about  a  closed  way  ;  in  no 
sense  a  strike  riot,  but  magnified  by  the  fears  of  some  people 
into  proportions,  and  forced  to  a  meaning,  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 
The  sequel  of  the  story  was  that  a  number  of  the  men,  being  asked 
to  resume  work,  told  their  employer  that  they  would  do  so  on  condi- 
tion that  the  police  were  withdrawn.  The  employer  took  them  at 
their  word,  the  force  was  removed,  the  men  went  to  work,  and  their 
fellows  who  remained  on  strike  lefk  them  unmolested.  Apropos  of 
the  proposed  introduction  of  the  dragoons,  the  Newcastle  Chronicle 
wrote :  '  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  familiarise  the  officers  and  men 
of  her  Majesty's  cavalry  regiments  with  the  evangelical  theology  of 
the  period,  or  with  revivalistic  hymnody,  no  better  place  conld  be 
selected.'  This  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts the  religious  section  of  the  men  held  prayer-meetings,  at 
which  they  besought  God  to  soften  the  hearts  of  their  employers, 
and  so  bring  this  time  of  trial  to  a  close.  On  this  incident,  which 
is  not  without  its  element  of  simple  pathos,  the  journal  just  named 
contrived,  by  means  of  a  printer's  blunder,  to  graft  a  joke  which 
deserves  to  be  perpetuated.  One  of  the  speakers,  exhorting  his 
fellows  to  trust  in  Heaven,  reminded  them  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  were  fed  by  manna.  Some  ingenious  compositor  startled 
the  local  public  next  day  by  the  statement  that  *  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  were  fed  by  mamma.' 

Mass  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  county,  at  which  the 
strong  voice  of  the  Union  Secretary  was  generally  to  be  heard 
preaching  peace,  patience,  and  loyalty.  The  most  picturesque  and 
surprising  of  all  the  spectacles  of  the  strike  was  the  great  women's 
meeting,  attended  by  the  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  the  men, 
and  addressed  by  women  only.     The  ladies,  so  far  as  the  nn- 
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practised  ear  oonld  follow  the  Durham  dialect^  were  capital  orators« 
One  of  them — a  midwife — had  a  terriUe  tale  to  tell.  They  all 
made  complaint  of  the  hardness  of  the  times;  their  short  and 
simple  annals  were  all  of  the  sustained  and  unayailing  e£fort  to 
make  those  terrible  two  ends  come  together.  Bat  the  midwife's 
Btoiy  wasy  that,  before  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  and  since,  she 
had  been  into  very  many  hoases  for  the  performance  of  her  fnnction, 
and  had  found  not  so  much  as  a  cup  of  tea  within  them  to  comfort 
her  patients  in  their  pain.  I  spoke  of  this  to  several  compas- 
sionately-minded people,  who  would  not  believe  it  because  it  seemed 
too  terrible  to  believe ;  but  I  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  I  made 
special  inquiries,  and  had  it  confirmed  in  many  quarters.  Sorrowful 
as  many  of  the  characteristics  of  this  meeting  were  sure  to  be, 
comedy  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  with  contrasted  laughter.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  were  two  great  miners  with  black  faces,  each 
attired  in  feminine  garb,  and  each  dancing  along  with  a  woman  on 
his  arm.  The  band  was  heterogeneous,  and  included  many  unfa- 
miliar instruments,  tea-trays  and  pot-lids  for  example.  At  one  of 
the  mass  meetings  an  announcement  was  made,  which,  though  it 
went  in  the  teeth  of  arithmetic,  was  received  by  the  crowd  with 
tomoltaous  approval.  It  appeared  upon  a  board  in  conjunction 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  herrings,  and  ran  thus :  '  16  per 
cent  off  this  leaves  0.' 

The  distress  brought  on  the  people  by  the  suspension  of  trade 
had  one  notable  feature.  Speaking  broadly,  nobody  complained. 
The  funds  of  the  Union  supplied  nothing;  the  opportunities  for 
saving  during  the  two  or  three  years  before  the  strike  had  been 
cramped  and  small.  Yet  not  one  man  belonging  to  the  Union 
went  on  the  parish-funds.  There  is  such  a  deep-rooted,  manly, 
wholesome  detestation  of  the  workhouse  among  these  people,  and 
they  are,  besides,  so  generously  hospitable,  that  the  mass  kept  off 
the  poor's-rates  on  wretched  rations,  and  the  few,  out  of  their  own 
savings,  never  very  large,  helped  their  poorer  neighbours.  It  was 
evidently  no  shame  to  any  to  appeal  to  a  chum ;  but  the  relief  of 
the  rates  was  not  to  be  taken  to  stave  off  anything  less  than  abso- 
lute destitution.  I  have  reliable  evidence  of  whole  families  having 
subsisted  on  no  other  food  than  toast  and  tea  since  Christmas.  It 
is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Durham  collier  that,  whatever  other  pri- 
vations he  may  be  called  on  to  endure,  he  does  not  lose  his  house 
or  his  fire.  Almost  all  else  during  the  last  two  or  three  troubled 
years  has  gone  from  him  at  one  time  or  another.  The  depopula- 
tion of  the  country  proves  itself  on  every  hand.  The  emigration 
agents  are,  at  the  hour  of  writing,  taking  a  little  rest  after  a  very 
lively  spell  of  business.  I  sought  out  one  of  them,  who  lives  in 
the  North-road,  Durham.     At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  he  was 
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lying  down  to  snatch  a  little  rest  after  the  despatch  of  his  last  con- 
signment of  emigrants — twenty  in  nomher — ftr  the  States.  He 
came  down  to  see  me,  and  told  me  that  he  had  never  heen  so  busy 
in  his  life  as  during  the  few  preceding  weeks.  The  outward  tide 
had  almost  ceased  to  flow  at  that  time,  for  most  of  those  who  could 
afford  the  journey,  or  who  could  in  any  way  scrape  together  the 
money  to  make  it,  had  already  gone.  There  were  two  intending 
emigrants  coming  into  Durham  from  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Croxdale  that  night  to  hear  a  lecture  on  the  advantages  of  vege- 
tarianism, and  these  the  agent  asked  me  to  meet.  I  kept  the 
appointment  at  the  Bethel  schoolrooms,  and,  in  pursuance  of  an 
arrangement  then  and  there  made,  I  spent  the  following  day  with 
my  new  acquaintances.  One  of  them  met  me  at  the  railway  station, 
and  conducted  me  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  which  stood  in  a  row 
of  solid-looking  stone-fronted  tenements  facing  the  colliery.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  cheerier  fireside,  and  far  bom 
easy  to  discover  any  people  who  could  take  a  more  dispassionate 
and  intelligent  view  of  a  situation  which  compromised  themselves 
than  that  expressed  by  these  two  Durham  miners.  They  were 
working  men,  pure  and  simple,  but  they  were  enormously  above  the 
average  of  their  class.  Their  speech  was  not  provincial  in  accent 
or  arrangement,  and  when  I  asked  one  of  them  at  last  whether  he 
and  his  companion  professed  to  be  representative  men,  he  answered, 
modestly  enough,  '  Well,  no.  We  should  claim  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  a  little  forward.'  Starting  a  Httle  after  one  o'clock  these 
two,  with  a  friend  of  theirs,  piloted  me  through  the  region  round 
about.  We  took  the  road  first  to  Spenn3nnoor.  My  companions, 
as  may  readily  be  believed,  had  small  hopes  of  the  revival  of  trade, 
or  of  any  better  prospect  for  English  workmen  than  that  which  had 
now  for  three  years  stared  them  in  the  face.  They  were  all  total 
abstainers.  The  eldest  was  a  local  preacher,  and  his  friends  were 
as  deeply  tinctured  with  religious  thought  as  he.  One  of  them, 
with  evident  pride,  took  me  into  the  little  Baptist  chapel  near  his 
house,  and  showed  me  the  recent  improvements  and  decorations 
there.  He  pointed  out  the  goodly  space  set  apart  for  the  choir, 
and  told  me  that  they  performed  the  works  of  Beethoven  and 
Handel  and  Mozart.  '  I'm  pretty  nearly  blind  with  books  myself,' 
he  said,  putting  on  a  pair  of  heavy  brass-rimmed  glasses  to  look  at 
the  decorations  of  the  chapel,  '  and  it's  a  great  trial  as  I  can't  see 
to  read  music  at  sight  as  I  used.  But  if  the  Lord  spares  me  FU 
rear  up  the  children  to  be  musicians.'  I  learned  later  on,  when  I 
took  tea  with  him  and  his  friends,  that  he  had  a  harmonium  in  his 
own  house,  and  found  him  to  be  a  genuine  musical  enthusiast,  not 
without  knowledge  of  the  more  occult  portions  of  his  favourite  art. 
There  were  pleasant  features  in  the  day's  ramble,  and  this  was  one 
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of  them,  bnt  taking  it  as  a  whole  I  have  not  often  spent  a  sadder 
time.  On  eyery  hand  lay  desolation.  Great  rows  of  houses  vdth 
neglected  roofs  and  broken  windows  stared  blankly  on  deserted 
sti^ets.  Fonr  or  five  years  ago  scarcely  a  house  was  untenanted, 
and  now  hundreds  were  empty.  In  places  the  ends  of  streets  were 
boarded  up,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  to  keep  the  local  youth  from  break- 
ing the  blank  windows.  In  the  main  street  two  men  accosted  me, 
one  carrying  a  circular  and  the  other  a  subscription  list.  They 
were  not  the  first  I  had  encountered  on  their  errand  by  many. 
They  were  cokemen ;  and  since  coke  cannot  be  had  without  coals, 
the  idleness  of  the  miners  forced  idleness  upon  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  solicit  public  aid.  As  they  went  away  with  a  little 
addition  to  their  fund,  one  of  my  party  murmured,  '  We've  got  the 
ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too.'  '  Yes,'  said 
another,  '  now's  the  time  for  bragging  a  bit  and  making  another 
Uttle  war  or  two.  We  can  afford  it  nicely,  and  it  keeps  'em  going 
at  Woolwich.'  The  third  added  that  it  was  a  duty  to  convert  the 
savages.     '  We're  a  Christian  people,  you  know,  sir.' 

Referring  to  the  harmonium  above  mentioned,  and  to  the  simple 
decorations  of  his  own  'best  room,'  the  local  preacher  set  up 
a  daim  in  behalf  of  the  miners.  'Because  we  don't  dress  in 
onr  working  clothes  when  we're  out  of  the  pit,  and  because  now  and 
then  a  saving  man  gets  a  nice  bit  of  furniture  in  his  house,  or 
a  piano,  you'll  hear  that  we're  an  extravagant  class,  and  that 
we  never  make  any  provision  for  the  future.  So  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  a  man  who  dresses  his  wife  and  children  nicely,  and  tries 
to  make  himself  a  bit  more  comfortable  than  his  father  and  mother 
used  to  be,  is  set  down  as  being  wasteful  and  above  his  station. 
Well,  sir,  it's  a  fact  that  the  saving  propensities  of  the  people  have 
nearly  broken  a  great  number  of  building  societies  in  this  district, 
and  that's  a  proof  that  we're  not  extravagant  as  a  class.'  This 
sounded  a  little  paradoxical,  I  thought.  He  explained.  *  A  man 
enters  a  building  society  and  pays  in  a  certain  subscription ;  be- 
coming entitled  by  and  by  to  build  a  house  and  enter  it  rent-free, 
continuing  his  subscriptions  until  the  cost  of  building  is  cleared. 
In  hard  times  like  these  men  can't  meet  their  payments,  and 
the  houses  go  back  to  the  society  in  default.  But  the  society 
of  course  has  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  man  who  goes 
out,  or  else  they'd  have  his  money  and  his  house  as  well.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  houses  have  been  going  back  so  fast  to  the 
building  societies,  that  they  have  been  greatly  strained  to  pay  the 
differences.  They've  had  no  new  money  coming  in,  and  many 
of  them  are  having  a  hard  fight  for  bare  life,  although  they  hold 
enormous  amounts  of  property.'  A  singular  and  a  melancholy  result 
of  provident  habits. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  arrive  at  something  like  a  definite 
notion  of  the  earnings  on  which  the  Dnrham  Miners  have  been 
actually  living  through  the  present  year.  Taking  the  authorised 
list,  and  eliminating  from  it  the  horsekeepers  and  drivers,  I  find  on 
a  rough  calculation  that  the  average  wage  for  full  work,  at  a  rate  of 
nine  hours  a  day  for  six  days,  is  twenty rtwo  shillings.  Throughont 
the  county  for  the  current  year — putting  the  strike  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether — the  average  of  working  days  has  not  been 
higher  than  four  per  week.  This  gives  a  general  wage  of  fourteen 
shillings  and  eightpence.  That  calculation  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  average  condition  very  favourably.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  miners  live  rent-free,  and  that  coals  are  sup- 
plied to  them  without  payment.  The  houses  are  sometimes  very 
good,  and  sometimes  beyond  all  condemnation  for  badness.  There 
are  three  or  four  hundred  houses  in  Spennymoor  alone  which  could 
only  be  improved  by  being  carted  bodily  away.  As  they  stand,  they 
look  like  a  deliberate  device  for  the  breeding  of  cholera — ^the  ugly 
realisation  of  a  sanitary  nightmare.  They  are  but  a  relic  of  the 
bad  old  times,  however,  and  nobody  builds  after  that  abominable 
fashion  nowadays.  It' is  natural  that  these  vile  places  should  still 
be  most  thickly  tenanted,  and  that  the  better  sort  of  houses  should 
be  left  vacant  by  the  emigrants*  It  is  natural  that  from  Durham, 
as  from  other  places,  the  steadiest,  the  most  saving,  sober,  and 
industrious  of  the  men  should  go,  since  only  they  have  the  means 
of  going.  And  wherever  the  cause  may  lie — ^in  unavoidable  stagna- 
tion of  trade,  in  the  paralysis  induced  by  a  wrong-headed  Govem- 
ment,  in  the  obstinate  resistance  of  an  Employers'  Union,  or  the 
disaffection  of  a  people — it  is  sad  and  terrible  to  know  that  the  best 
men  are  leaving,  and  that  on  the  lips  and  in  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  them  is  the  bitter  saying  that  England  is  played  out,  and  can 
find  no  home  for  labour  any  longer. 


AYESHA. 


TiBED  of  riding  o'er  the  burning  sand, 
Between  the  gleaming  sea  and  barren  strand, 
I  lighted  down  from  off  the  weary  ass, 
And  halted  at  the  cafe  on  the  coast, — 
Hard  by  the  memorable  ancient  pass* 
Through  which  Sennacherib  led  his  fated  host, — 
And,  seated  'neath  its  hospitable  shed, 
Marked  the  swift  river  and  its  rocky  bed ; 
The  beetling  cliffs  that  rose  on  either  side ; 
The  broken  arches,  once  the  Roman's  pride ; 
The  fishers,  'twist  the  river  and  the  sea, 
'  Casting  their  nets,'  like  sons  of  Zebedee ; 
And  all  the  wealth  of  floral  pageantry 
That  Nature  gives  beneath  a  Syrian  sky. 
While  thus  I  gazed,  beneath  that  sky  of  flame> 
Into  the  shed  two  wandering  minstrels  came ; 
Two  native  minstrels,  who  had  wandered  far, — 
One  with  his  zithern,  one  with  his  guitar, — 
Heedless  of  rugged  road  and  brazen  sky. 
Singing  their  way  to  distant  Tripoli. 
These,  when  refreshed,  I  promptly  urged  to  sing, 
And,  not  unwillingly,  they  touched  the  string ; 
And  now,  translated  from  their  Syrian  tongue, 
I  give  the  purport  of  the  song  they  sung. 

I- 
Ayesha  !  parted  by  the  rolling  sea. 
My  homesick  fancy  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Turns  to  the  happy  day  that  made  thee  mine. 
And  when  my  eager  hand,  fast  clasped  in  thine, 
Marked,  for  to  speak  we  were  too  greatly  moved, 
The  quickened  pulse  that  told  me  I  was  loved : 

All  this  comes  back  to  me,  comes  back  to  me, 

My  darling !  as  I  think  of  thee, 

Ayesha ! 
n. 
The  shy,  but  glad,  consent ;  the  downcast  eye ; 
The  red  moist  lip,  that  quivered  tenderly  ; 
And  every  kiss ;  and  every  mute  caress ; 
And  every  nameless  tenderness ; 

*  The  Boene  of  these  yenes  is  distant  about  eight  milea  from  Beyroat,  and  is 
eloM  to  the  gcnlptores  of  Sennacherib. 
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And  all  the  inexpressiye  charms 

Of  heaving  bosom^  and  dose-clasping  arms : 

All  this  comes  back  to  me,  comes  back  to  me. 

My  darHng !  as  I  think  of  thee, 

Ayesha ! 
m. 
Nor  these  alone !  The  eyer-faithfnl  heart, 
That  never  from  its  first  resolve  would  part, 
Was  always  there  to  comfort  and  to  aid ; 
Still  prompt  to  counsel,  never  to  upbraid ; 
That,  in  the  hour  of  pleasure  and  of  pride, 
Was  always  prone  to  moderate  and  guide ; 
But  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and  of  shame 
Had  not  one  word  of  anger  or  of  blame : 

All  this  comes  back  to  me,  comes  back  to  me. 

My  darling !  as  I  think  of  thee, 

Ayesha ! 

So  marked,  so  sweet,  so  plaintive  was  the  air 
That  man  and  nature  seemed  my  joy  to  share ; 
The  little  Syrian  crowd,  that  gathered  round. 
With  glowing  faces  foUowed  every  sound ; 
The  fishers  in  the  shallows  by  the  shore 
Halted  knee-deep,  and  cast  their  nets  no  more ; 
The  river,  tumbling  on  from  stone  to  stone. 
Babbled,  and  brawled,  and  leaped  in  unison ; 
Shy  Cyclamens  from  rocky  crannies  peeped ; 
And  windflowers,*  in  delirious  passion  steeped. 
Thrilled  throughout  all  that  gorgeous  tapestry, 
And  waved  their  scarlet  caps  in  harmony ; 
While,  from  the  vale,  the  blooming  orange-sprays 
Sent  up  a  bouquet  of  delicious  praise. 

They  ceased,  and,  should'ring  each  his  instrument. 
On  their  rough  road,  not  unrewarded,  went ; 
Whilst  I  rode  home  along  the  burning  sand. 
Between  the  gleaming  sea  and  barren  strand ; 
And  ever  since,  when,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Fancy  retraces  some  long  gone  delight. 
Some  joy  long  vanished,  though  remembered  long, 
I  seem  to  hear  the  burden  of  their  song : 

*  All  this  comes  back  to  me,  comes  back  to  me, 
My  darling !  as  I  think  of  thee, 

Ayesha!* 

FBAHS  IVES  SCUDAKORE. 
April  23, 1879. 

*  Anemones. 
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Fenton  Hay's  chambers  in  the  Temple.  The  fog  of  an  October 
eTening  outside,  the  disorder  of  a  bnsy  man's  books  and  papers 
within,  and  Fenton  Hay  himself  in  the  doorway,  half  way  between 
the  two. 

'  Don't  let  those  papers  from  Gardner's  go  ont  to-morrow  before 
I  come,  Richards,'  he  called  back  to  his  clerk  as  he  started.  '  I 
want  to  look  at  them  again.' 

Walking  westwards  with  the  firm  and  rapid  step  which  a  man 
has  not  began  to  lose  at  five-and-thirty,  he  passed  in  his  way  the 
door  of  the  solicitor's  firm  of  which  he  spoke.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
got  his  mind  clear  of  their  papers  yet ;  for  he  half  pansed  as  he  got 
there — it  may  have  been  from  another  motiye  as  weU,  for  there  was 
certainly  something  there  to  stop  and  look  at. 

There  are  plenty  of  showy  well-dressed  women  in  London,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  soupgon  of  powder  flashing  the  cheek,  but 
they  are  not  most  commonly  seen  on  the  doorstep  of  a  solicitor's 
office.  A  gas-lamp  shone  fiiU  on  her  face,  and  it  was  one  not  easily 
forgotten.  Not  easily  forgotten,  nor  its  age  easily  guessed ;  bat  it 
was  old  enough  to  have  smiled  on  many,  and  young  enough  for  its 
smiles  to  be  still  worth  having.  It  was  lost  in  the  crowd  in  a 
moment,  and  Hay  nodded  to  the  junior  partner,  who  had  been 
seeing  it  safe  out  of  the  office. 

*  You  shall  have  your  papers  to-morrow  afternoon,  Mr.  Gardner,' 
he  said,  with  a  shade  of  curiosity  in  his  tone. 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hay,'  said  his  client.  *  Strange  you  should 
have  passed  just  at  the  moment.  That  was  our  friend,  Mrs* 
Moritz.' 

Fenton  Hay  looked  with  renewed  curiosity  into  the  darkness 
which  had  swallowed  Mrs.  Moritz  up,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

*  Yes,  she  looked  like  Mrs.  Moritz,'  he  said,  with  a  little  signi- 
ficance ;  and  Mr.  Gardner  smiled  as  he  said  good-night,  as  men  do 
smile  when  they  make  a  comfortable  living  out  of  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Mrs.  Moritz  having  thus  come  up  to  his  expectations,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  strange  that  Fenton  Hay  should  have  set  about  wondering 
what  Mr.  Moritz  was  Uke.  Now  according  to  the  instructions  from 
Messrs.  Gardner's  office,  Mr.  Moritz  was  known  to  them  as  G.  R. 
Nobody  seemed  to  mind  revealing  the  identity  of  the  wife,  but  the 
name  of  the  husband  was  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery.  Even 
the  initials  C.  R.  were  given  only  under  the  strictest  seal  of  profes- 
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sional  confidence.  Bat  whoever  G.  B.  was,  he  had  married  in  India, 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  lady  who  had  since  taken  the  title  of 
Mrs.  Moritz,  and  there  had  been  a  slip  or  two  in  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries as  to  registration.  Perhaps  that  in  itself  would  never 
have  been  remembered ;  bnt  other  flaws  in  the  setting  of  the  matri- 
monial jewel  had  been  discovered,  and  G.  B.  and  his  wife  had  parted 
with  more  haste  than  is,  even  in  India,  thought  respectable.  Some- 
thing more  was  told  by  Messrs.  Gardner  of  the  lady's  experiences 
after  that,  and  the  Australian  stage  was  incidentally  mentioned ;  bnt 
eventually  she  had  appeared  at  their  offices  as  Mrs.  Moritz,  and  Mr. 
Hay  was  requested  to  advise  on  her  behalf  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  in  the  first  place,  and  as  to  the  view  Sir  James  Hannen 
was  likely  to  take  of  the  whole  historiette  in  the  second.  Mr. 
Hay's  private  opinion  at  present  was,  that  the  prospects  of  Mn. 
Moritz  for  the  future  were  but  indifferent. 

Fenton  Hay  had  nearly  forgotten  Mrs.  Moritz,  dark  hair  and 
pink  powder  and  aU,  by  the  time  dinner  in  Halkin-street  was  over. 
Louie  Moffat,  his  second  cousin,  was  sitting  opposite  to  him ;  and 
Louie  Moffat  had  neither  dark  hair  nor  pink  powder.  She  had  the 
softest  and  smallest  face  Fenton  Hay  had  ever  known,  with  baby 
lips  and  innocent  eyes,  and  a  figure  so  petite,  though  full,  that  his 
half-jesting  sobriquet  for  her  of  the  'pocket  Yenus'  had  been 
tolerably  well  deserved.  By  her  side  sat  the  man  to  whom  all  these 
charms  were  to  belong ;  and  Fenton  Hay  was  quite  aware  that  he 
must  regard  Golonel  Buthven  as  having  entered  into  a  good  agree- 
ment for  purchase,  though  the  conveyance  itself  had  not  yet  been 
executed.  Having  been  outbidden  himself,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  felt  some  interest  in  the  transaction. 

Golonel  Buthven  was  undoubtedly  on  very  good  terms  with  him- 
self, as  well  as  with  }nB  fiancee;  and  as  he  stood  over  her  at  the 
piano,  he  showed  his  white  teeth  every  time  he  turned  a  page,  as 
though  silently  applauding  both. 

*  How  can  you  be  so  absur-rd !'  said  Louie  audibly,  as  she 
finished,  in  answer  to  something  the  teeth  had  whispered;  and 
Fenton  Hay  felt  quite  amused  at  a  remark  he  remembered  hearing 
once  or  twice  before.     '  Now,  Fenton,  you  must  come  and  sing.' 

Hay  sauntered  over  to  the  piano,  and  sang  his  duets  with 
perfect  solemnity;  though  he  caught  himself  wondering  before  the 
end  whether  G.  B.  and  Mrs.  Moritz  had  sung  duets  together,  and  if 
that  sort  of  thing  often  ended  in  places  like  Messrs.  Gardner's 
office.  Then  he  got  out  of  the  way  of  the  teeth  again,  attempting 
no  whisper  that  could  be  called  '  absur-rd'  himself,  and  declared  he 
must  go  home  to  bed. 

He  lighted  a  cigar  on  the  doorstep,  and  strolled  as  far  as  the 
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eomer  of  the  street,  thinkiiig  idly  whether  it  was  worth  while  taking 
a  cab  to  his  rooms.  Jnst  as  he  turned  the  comer,  full  in  the  light 
of  the  gas,  he  came  face  to  face  with — Mrs.  Moritz ! 

He  hardly  imderstood  the  fancy  that  flashed  across  his  mind, 
but  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  would  be  more  civil  to  go  back 
and  finish  his  cigar  with  old  Sir  Charles.  Sir  Charles  spent  most 
of  his  evening  in  the  smoking-room,  and  Colonel  Buthven  was  bound 
in  conmion  decency  to  say  a  word  to  his  future  father-in-law  before 
leavbig.  And  Fenton  Hay  had  a  fancy  for  seeing  Colonel  Buthven 
safely  on  his  way  home  that  night. 

The  cigar  was  not  half  over  when  the  expectant  son-in-law  came 
down-stairs ;  and  the  three  bad  quite  a  convivial  quart  d'heure  before 
breaking  up  for  the  night.  Then  Colonel  Buthven  yawned,  and 
professed  that  he  must  be  getting  back  to  his  hotel. 

*  I  think  I'll  take  advanti^e  of  Buthven's  company,'  said  Hay, 
jumping  up  as  he  heard  the  front  door  shut.  '  Our  roads  lie 
together.' 

'  Tou'd  much  better  stay  and  have  some  Scotch  whisky,'  said 
old  Sir  Charles ;  but  he  was  left  remonstrating,  and  settled  down 
with  a  grunt  to  the  suggested  relaxation  by  himself. 

The  unappreciative  guest  was  scarcely  surprised,  when  he  got 
to  the  corner,  to  see  two  figures  in  front  of  him.  So  engrossed 
were  they  in  each  other's  conversation  that  he  got  within  ten  yards 
of  them  without  beipg  seen,  and  then  passed  them  quite  coolly, 
taking  a  good  look  into  Mrs.  Moritz's  dark  eyes  as  he  went  by. 
He  was  not  surprised  to  hear  his  fellow-guest's  step  behind  him 
before  he  had  got  fifty  yards. 

'  Hard  case,  that !'  said  Colonel  Buthven,  overtaking  the  barris- 
ter,  and  putting  his  arm  through  the  other's  with  a  gratifying 
assumption  of  friendship.  ^  The  woman's  been  deuced  badly  used ; 
and  I'm  sorry  to  say  the  man  was  a  personal  friend  of  my  own.  I 
tried  to  help  her — ^like  a  fool ;  and  now  that  she's  actually  hard  up 
for  a  sovereign,  she  comes  to  me  for  it.' 

If  that  little  embellishment  had  been  omitted.  Colonel  Buthven's 
explanation  might  have  held  water.  But  Fenton  Hay  knew  very 
well  that  clients  did  not  usually  come  to  Messrs.  Gardner  without 
a  sovereign  in  their  pockets. 

'  One  never  knows  what  blackguards  there  are  in  the  world,'  he 
answered,  rather  coldly. 

'  Just  so — just  so,'  said  the  other,  reassured  by  his  apparent 
success.  '  K  you  heard  the  whole  story —  Confound  it,  there's  no 
use  in  talking !  Which  way  do  you  go  ?  I'm  putting  up  at  the 
Grosvenor.' 

*  Very  good  hotel,'  said  Hay  dryly. 

'It  suits  me  for  a  night  or  so,'  said  Colonel  Buthven  compla- 
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cently.  '  I  have  to  run  down  to  Rackheath  to-morrow — the  fool 
I  pay  to  manage  the  place  can't  be  trnsted  with  his  head  for  a 
week.     I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  when  I  come  up  ?' 

Fenton  Hay  went  home  to  bed,  with  his  cousin  Louie  and  Mrs. 
Moritz  a  good  deal  mixed  up  in  his  own  mind.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  Messrs.  Gardner's  papers  about  C.  R.'s  teeth,  nor  aboat 
Rackheath  Park  ;  but  he  knew  that  Ruthven  had  only  come  home 
from  India  a  couple  of  years  ago,  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  an  elder 
brother  who  had  broken  his  neck  while  out  with  the  Cottesmore ; 
and  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  he  had  stumbled  upon  C.  R.  him- 
self. It  had  not  taken  him  long  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Messrs.  Gardner's  client  had  very  little  reason  to  rely  upon  her 
Indian  marriage,  or  upon  anything  else  except  the  generosity  of  the 
gentleman  with  the  initials ;  but  he  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
next  morning  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  taken  a  wrong 
view,  and  kept  the  solicitor's  clerk  waiting  half  an  hour  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  send  out  his  opinion.  However^  it  went 
at  last,  and  then  he  sat  thinking  what  he  should  do  next. 

The  seal  of  professional  confidence  is  one  thing,  but  a  barrister's 
obligation  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  while  his  cousin  marries  a  man 
who  has  apparently  only  avoided  bigamy  by  accident,  is  another. 
Though  his  cousin  Louie  had  thrown  him  over,  he  felt  that  she  was 
too  good  for  C.  R. — he  was  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Moritz  herself 
had  been  that.  Perhaps,  if  this  view  of  the  case  was  suggested  to 
the  gentleman,  he  might  see  the  advisability,  not  of  contenting 
himself  with  Mrs.  Moritz,  but  at  any  rate  of  withdrawing  his  claims 
in  Halkin-street  ?  Fenton  Hay  found  some  dSfiSculty  in  putting  this 
view  of  the  case  into  the  right  words  ;  but  a  letter,  conveying  such 
sentiments  in  some  form  or  other,  did  follow  Colonel  Ruthven  down 
to  Lincolnshire  that  night. 

The  Ruthven  property  down  in  Lincolnshire,  of  which  Colonel 
Ruthven  has  talked  with  so  much  insouciance,  was  a  goodly  inherit- 
ance, enough  to  have  tempted  even  fairer  women  than  Louie  Moffat 
to  have  risked  the  white  teeth  its  owner  was  so  fond  of  displaying, 
with  all  that  was  behind  them.  The  cool  wind-swept  avenue  and 
the  wet  broad  acres  might  have  had  a  charm,  even  in  late  October, 
for  Indian  eyes ;  but  Colonel  Ruthven  showed  no  disposition  to 
linger  for  more  sunsets  than  he  could  help.  The  agent  who  could 
not  be  trusted  with  his  head  was  hardly  disposed  to  press  him  to 
stay;  and  if  his  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him  for  forty-eight 
hours,  it  was  some  consolation  to  think  that  the  process  was  as 
disagreeable  to  one  as  to  the  other.  *  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Rey- 
nolds,' said  the  owner  of  Rackheath,  as  he  stood  waiting  for  the 
night-mail  back  to  town  with  Fenton  Hay's  letter,  and  another 
from  Messrs.  Gardner's  office,  in  his  pocket,  *  if  I'm  to  come  down 
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from  London  once  a  week  I  might  as  well  stay  in  this  cursed  hole 
and  do  the  work  myself.  Yon  coaldn't  make  a  greater  mess  of  the 
thing  if  the  place  was  yonr  own.' 

Mr.  Reynolds,  whose  temper  was  not  improved  by  an  eight- 
miles'  drive  after  dinner  on  the  back  seat  of  a  dog-cart,  had  self- 
contrpl  enough  to  stay  by  his  employer  till  the  mail  was  moving 
oat  of  the  station,  and  even  to  spare  half  a  dozen  cigars  from  his 
own  private  case  to  make  the  journey  more  tolerable.  Then  he 
went  home  and  consoled  himself  by  making  things  pleasant  to  his 
wife,  whose  deficiencies  were  probably  at  least  as  patent  to  him  as 
his  own  to  Colonel  Ruthven.  Perhaps  if  he  had  known  that  a 
goods-train  was  just  moving  out  of  Luton,  and  a  signalman's  wife 
near  Hatfield  Junction  sending  down  her  little  girl  to  tell  her  hus- 
band she  could  hardly  last  the  night,  the  knowledge  that  his  wrongs 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  avenged  might  have  brought  balm  to  Mr. 
Beynolds's  wounded  spirit. 

The  resources  of  a  railway  traffic-manager,  who  has  all  the 
serious  cases  lodged  comfortably  in  the  terminus  hotel,  within  six 
hours  of  the  ill-timed  death  of  a  signalman's  wife,  are  certainly 
beyond  criticism ;  nor  can  too  much  praise  be  given  to  the  energy 
which  telegraphs  to  the  writers  of  both  the  letters  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  most  serious  case  of  all,  taken  out  of  a  first-class 
smoking  compartment.  All  this  energy  resulted  in  bringing  Fenton 
Hay  and  Mrs.  Moritz  face  to  tace  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  ter- 
minus hotel  at  10.80  a.m.,  waiting,  both  of  them,  for  the  surgeon's 
report  on  the  case  itself,  lying  up-stairs. 

She  had  not  watched  outside  the  door  in  Halkin-street  two 
hours  for  nothing,  and  recognised  him  directly.  The  introduction 
proffered  by  Messrs.  Gardner's  clerk,  who  had  escorted  their 
remarkable  client  across  London,  was  really  an  ill-bred  superfluity. 

'  Yon  are  a  friend  of  Colonel  Ruthven' s,  are  you  not  ?'  she  said 
eagerly,  in  the  voice  of  a  cultivated  woman,  if  not  of  a  lady,  just  a 
trifle  chipped  and  brassy.     '  I  saw  you  with  him  the  other  night.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said  mechanically,  wondering  whether  the  bloom  on 
her  cheek  was  reaUy  what  thirty  years,  with  mistaken  kindness, 
had  forborne  to  erase.  '  My  name  is  Hay — Fenton  Hay.  I  think 
you  are  Mrs.  Moritz  ?' 

She  started  a  little,  not  at  the  sound  of  her  own  name,  but  of 
his,  and  looked  at  the  clerk  from  Messrs.  Gardner,  who  nodded 
reassuringly  in  the  background.  Hay  followed  her  outside  the 
door,  obeying  her  gesture  without  any  hesitation.  '  That  is  my 
name  now,'  she  said  resolutely.  '  Never  mind  my  name.  I  sup- 
pose I  can  see  him  ?' 

'I  don't  suppose  the  doctors  will  interfere,'  he  answered. 
'  Nobody  else  will,  at  any  rate.   But  I  am  afraid  he  is  seriously  hurt.' 

VOIi.  I.  BB 
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'Yes — I  daresay/  she  said,  with  a  sfarange  look.  'I  don't 
want  that,  yoa  know.  I  want  him  to  live.  I  told  him  I  shouldn't 
stand  in  his  way;  he  might  have  married  whom  he  Uked  for  anything 
I  should  have  said  or  done.     I  suppose  I  had  my  chance  once.' 

^Believe  me,  I  am  veiy  sorry  for  you/  he  began,  but  she 
stopped  him. 

^  He  says  it  was  my  fault,  you  know.  I  thought  I  was  his 
wife ;  do  you  think  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  have  gone 
wrong  then  ?  It  was  alFa  lie,  but  he  pretended  to  believe  it,  and 
I  had  to  go  and  do  what  I  could.  I  should  have  been  a  good 
woman  enough  if  he  hadn't  thrown  me  up  like  that — as  good  as 
other  women,  I  mean.  I  went  to  those  lawyers  to  find  out  the 
rights  of  it,  because  he  told  me  to ;  but  I  didn't  care.  If  he  gets  well 
he  won't  have  any  trouble  with  me,  but  he  might  say  good-bye  kindly.' 

'I  hope  you've  got  Mends,  or  resources  of  some  kind?'  said 
Hay,  not  knowing  what  Colonel  Ruthven's  views  on  the  subject  of 
saying  good-bye  might  be. 

*  0  yes,  I've  got  resources,  and  friends  !'  she  answered,  with  a 
hard  little  laugh.  '  Lots  of  friends !  He  knows  all  about  that.  I 
should  like  to  see  him  again,  though,  any  way.' 

The  clerk  from  Messrs.  Gardner's  was  beckoning  in  the  distance 
by  this  time,  and  they  went  back  together.  There  was  no  need  to 
ask  the  surgeon  any  question,  when  they  saw  his  face ;  and  they 
went  up-stairs  without  a  word  to  look  at  another. 

Fenton  Hay  stood  at  the  door  for  a  minute  or  two,  xmtil  she 
came  out  again,  making  room  for  her  with  only  one  whispered  word. 
He  heard  her  say,  'Charlie!'  as  she  entered,  and  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  the  same  voice  he  had  been  listening  to  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  No  doubt  C.  R.  would  have  known  it  well  enough. 
Then  he  moved  away  from  the  door,  and  left  her  to  say  good-bye 
without  an  audience. 

He  went  down-stairs  to  telegraph  to  HaUdn-street;  but  it  is  not 
perhaps  wonderful  if  he  thought,  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  Mrs. 
Moritz  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  his  cousin  Louie.  Assuredly 
she  had  a  better  right  to  be  in  that  room  up-stairs ;  and  as  Messrs. 
Gardner's  clerk  had  gone,  there  was  no  one  but  himself  left  to  be 
responsible  for  her  actions. 

He  asked  if  the  lady  had  come  down  when  he  returned  from  the 
telegraph-office,  and  was  a  little  disconcerted  to  find  that  she  had 
been  gone  hardly  a  minute. 

The  fog  and  rain  had  come  on  again,  and  though  he  went 
vaguely  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  search  of  her,  he  felt  instinctiTely 
that  it  was  useless.  The  streets  were  blocked  with  vehicles,  and 
the  pavements  crowded  with  Mrs.  Moritz' s  friends ;  and  he  only 
knew  that  C.  R.  had  got  his  divorce  at  last. 
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By  Paschal  Gbousset. 


m.  Jacques  Bonhomme  in  thb  Chaib. 

Hesb  is  a  capital  deserted  by  its  Governmenti  and  left  with  no 
annj,  no  police,  no  judges,  no  anthority  of  any  kind;  with  not  a 
public  service  in  working  order ;  what  is  positively  worse,  with  not 
as  mach  as  a  franc  in  the  national  safes,  whilst  an  armed  popula- 
tion, depending  for  its  daily  bread  on  the  stipend  which  will  not  be 
forthcoming  to-morrow,  is  let  loose  in  the  streets*  The  very  ideal 
of  anarchy  deliberately  inflicted  on  a  city  replete  with  art,  commer- 
cial and  financial,  treasures.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  scene  must 
be  one  of  wholesale  plunder  and  pillage :  every  rich  house  must  be 
broken  into ;  every  palace  rummaged  from  cellars  to  attics ;  every  till 
ransacked ;  every  public-house  overcrowded ;  every  man  and  woman 
hopelessly  drunk.  Theft,  disorder,  and  immorality  must  be  witnessed 
everywhere.  The  spectacle  must  be  something  like  the  irruption  on 
the  doomed  city  of  a  horde  of  bloodthirsty  cannibals.  This,  not  un- 
Hkely,  M.  Thiers  had  expected  would  be  the  case ;  in  this  at  least 
he  was  sorely  disappointed,  and  he  showed  how  little  he  knew  that 
people  which  he  pretended  to  govern.  Not  a  single  instance  of  dis- 
order had  to  be  recorded.  Not  even  so  much  as  an  attempt 
at  pillage  or  brutality  took  place  over  the  huge  plain  of  houses  and 
public  buildings.  Never  had  Paris  looked  so  simply  grand,  so 
conscious  of  its  civic  honour,  and  so  quiet.  A  stranger  walking 
from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Bastille,  on  that  hazy  afternoon  of 
ftn  eventful  Saturday  of  March,  would  hardly  have  supposed  that 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  going  on. 

The  experiment  could  perhaps  be  unsafe  in  other  capitals.  But 
this  is  the  peculiarity  and  the  pride  of  Paris  :  it  is  never  more 
orderly  and  positively  proper  than  in  the  whirlwind  of  a  revolution. 
Thieves  and  rogues  know  well  that  there  is  no  trifling  with  the 
honour  of  its  people ;  prostitutes  feel  in  danger  of  being  pelted 
—they  always  keep  iJoof  in  such  cases.  In  former  insurrections 
some  provident  busybody  never  failed  to  chalk  on  the  doors  of 
palaces  or  on  the  shutters  of  shops,  Mort  aux  voleurs  I  The  inno- 
vation this  time  was,  that  nobody  even  dreamed  of  the  precaution,  so 
useless  and  chimerical  it  would  have  been.  Old  Prince  Mettemich, 
who  was  not  much  of  the  sort  of  man  to  fathom  a  popular  under- 
current, used  to  explain  the  exemplary  moderation  of  a  Parisian  mob 
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simply  by  the  force  of  habit.  *  The  Parisians  are  so  accustomed  to 
revolntions/  he  said,  in  his  cynical  way,  '  as  to  feel  in  them  like  a 
grisette  in  a  pablic  ballroom — quite  at  home.'  '  Like  a  priest  in 
the  temple'  would  have  been  the  proper  phrase.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  first  wind  of  a  revolution  awakens  in  the  Parisian  mind  the  only 
faith  to  which  it  is  still  amenable — ^fraternity,  love  of  mankind.  A 
moral  phenomenon  at  once  takes  place  which  it  would  be  as  absurd 
to  deny  as  futile  to  ridicule,  and  which  may  be  described  as  the 
sudden  absorption  of  every  individual  wiU  or  temper  into  the  com- 
mon  soul  of  the  city.  A  general  transformation  is  witnessed. 
Ordinary  pursuits,  vanities,  and  vices  are  provisionally  cast  off  as  a 
worn-out  set  of  clothes ;  private  interests  are  silenced ;  the 
humblest  being  feels  intensely  that,  holding  as  he  does  a  vote  and  a 
rifle,  he  keeps  a  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty,  and  is  exalted 
in  his  own  estimation  to  the  dignity  of  a  king  on  coronation  day. 
Look  at  that  troup  of  choristers  waiting  in  the  amphitheatre  of  a 
concert-hall.  Some  are  handsome,  others  are  ugly ;  some  are  gay, 
others  are  sad ;  this  one  is  a  hero  of  private  devotion,  another 
a  confirmed  drunkard  or  something  worse;  they  chat  and  they 
laugh,  or  quarrel  or  be  quiet,  according  to  their  individual  leanings. 
As  a  whole,  a  more  motley  crowd,  a  more  dismal-looking  one, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  assemble.  Presently  the  conductor  strikes  a 
light  dry  blow  on  his  desk ;  a  silence,  then  singing  begins,  every 
soul  merges  in  the  common  work ;  choristers  there  are  no  more, 
4)ut  only  a  choir,  with  a  single  will,  the  cadence— a  single  aim, 
harmony.  Thus  for  the  Parisians  on  insurrection  days ;  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  does  not  feel  a  chorister  in  the  grand  festival. 

What  perhaps  makes  the  change  more  striking  is  the  oommon 
^rror  of  the  foreign  tourist,  who  only  sees  in  Paris  its  outward 
glitter  of  theatres  and  cafes,  shops  and  restaurants,  couturiers  and 
hairdressers,  male  dancers  and  painted  women.  Naturally  enough, 
he  fails  to  perceive  that  this  machinery  of  fast  life  is  chiefly  reserved 
for  the  use  of  a  few  thousand  native  Sybarites,  with  the  addition  of 
his  own  virtuous  self  from  abroad.  He  does  not  know  that  under 
ihat  veil  is  the  real  Paris,  the  Paris  of  skilled  workmen  and  zealous 
artists,  of  thinkers  and  students,  who  never  give  up  revolving  in 
liheir  collective  mind  the  problem  of  social  perfectibility. 

As  for  a  Government,  never  mind  that  trifling  detail.  The 
Parisians  know  well  enough  that  for  one  lost  two  will  be  found,  at  the 
very  least.  So  that  at  midnight,  after  the  closing  of  the  theatres, 
they  go  to  bed,  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Republic  is  safe,  as  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  civic  army,  and  that  at  breakfast  to-morrow 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  find  in  their  paper  that  a  fresh  set  of  minis- 
ters has  sat  down  in  the  armchairs  just  left  vacant. 

Neither  are  they  mistaken.     On  the  morning  of  March  19th,  the 
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official  bills  posted  on  the  walls,  and  dated  from  the  Hotel  de  Yille, 
are  signed  by  the  Comite  Central.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  title  of 
the  new  body  which  has  assumed  the  reins  of  the  public  team.  But 
what  is  that  Comite  Central  ?  A  score  or  so  of  obscure  names, 
of  nobodies,  whom  not  a  living  soul  knows,  who  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  are  seen  in  print.  Bootmakers,  it  may  be,  or  counter- 
jumpers,  railway-porters  or  chimney-sweeps  or  passers-by.  Is  that 
not  awfiil  ?  What  does  that  mean  ?  Nil  mirari  as  much  as  you 
like.  Still,  this  is  a  little  too  hot  even  for  a  Parisian.  Am  I  to  be 
governed  by  the  Great  Unknown  ? 

Why  not,  sir  ?  Have  you  not  had  enough  of  the  Great  Known 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  more  especially  for  the  last  few  months? 
Known  men  for  your  generals  in  the  field,  and  your  ministers 
in  council,  and  your  diplomatists  in  the  conference-room  ?  Don't 
you  see  where  they  have  led  you  ?  Why  would  you  not  try  entirely 
new  men  ?  They  can  hardly  do  worse  than  their  predecessors,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  they  will  do  much  better. 

All  right.     I  am  not  a  prejudiced  individual.     Let  us  see. 

Well,  honestly,  those  people  are  no  such  fools,  after  all.  They 
find  money,  feed  Paris,  know  how  to  maintain  order ;  they  speak  a 
clear  simple  French,  and  go  to  the  point  at  once.  '  The  Republic 
was  threatened ;  we  want  to  uphold  it.  The  public  offices  were 
deserted;  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  attempt  their  reorganisa- 
tion. Let  Paris,  which  has  been  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
deprived  of  the  right  which  belongs  to  the  poorest  hamlet,  that 
of  electing  its  communal  council,  proceed  at  once  to  municipal 
elections.  We  do  not  want  to  impose  ourselves  on  the  people,  but 
merely  to  do  duty  during  the  interregnum.  As  evidence  of  our 
good-will,  we  summon  the  electors  to  the  ballot-boxes  on  the 
shortest  possible  notice — for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  March  22d. 
Vive  la  Republique  /'  Wonder  of  wonders !  A  de-facto  Govern- 
ment speaking  only  to  state  that  it  wants  to  get  out  of  the  way — 
which  assumes  power  merely  to  record  its  readiness  to  abdicate ! 
Rulers  just  sprung  out  of  the  darkness  who  want  to  plunge  back  in 
it !  This  went  home  to  the  heart  of  the  Philistines,  and  did  much 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Comite  Central  was  not  such  a 
mushroom  production  as  it  looked  at  first  sight.  In  revolutionary 
as  in  parliamentary  life,  the  attributes  of  power  very  seldom  fell  to 
the  lot  of  such  men  as  were  not  virtually  before  in  possession  of  it. 
It  was  only  on  the  evening  of  March  18th  that  the  Comite  Central 
assumed  openly  the  direction  of  afiairs;  in  fact,  for  more  than 
a  week  it  had  been  in  existence,  and  had  taken  the  lead  of  Parisian 
opinion.  Bom  from  the  very  heart  of  the  situation,  it  bore  deeply 
impressed  eveiy  one  of  its  characteristics.     Thus,  for  the  last  seven 
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months,  every  citizen  having  been  a  soldier  as  well,  the  Central 
Committee  was  a  body  at  once  civic  and  military;  the  ruling  idea 
of  the  population  being  to  maintain  the  Republic,  the  only  mandate 
given  to  the  Central  Committee,  accepted  and  proclaimed  by  it, 
was  to  provide  for  that  end.  The  idea  of  confederating  for  that 
purpose  all  the  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  into  a  general 
league  was  so  natural  and  so  logical,  that  it  had  dawned  quite 
simultaneously  in  several  brains  about  the  first  week  of  February. 
Two  organisations,  independent  one  of  the  other,  began  at  the 
same  time  to  work  towards  that  one  goal ;  a  few  days  had  hardly 
elapsed  when  they  agreed  to  amalgamate  under  a  common  name, 
which  was  Federation  of  the  National  O^iard,  A  public  meeting 
held  at  the  Yaux  Hall  on  the  15th  of  February  laid  the  basis 
of  the  alliance;  another  held  on  the  25th  resolved  that  every 
Parisian  battalion  would  be  requested  to  send  delegates  to  a  general 
meeting,  at  which  the  definitive  principles  of  the  association  would 
be  debated.  In  all  that,  nothing  was  secret  or  occult ;  everything 
took  place  openly,  publicly,  and  freely;  no  exclusion  was  pro- 
nounced, all  adhesions  were  solicited  through  the  press.  On  the 
8d  of  March  the  grand  caucus  was  held,  in  which  the  battalion 
delegates  fi'amed  the  statutes  of  the  league. 

Said  in  substance  their  preamble  :* '  The  Republic  is  the  only 
rational  and  lawful  government.  It  is  the  natural  right  of  an  army 
of  volunteers  like  the  National  Guard  to  elect  and  to  dismiss  ite 
ofScers.*  The  programme  of  Paris  thus  set  up,  the  federal  pact 
was  defined  in  a  succession  of  ten  articles.  Each  company,  battalion, 
and  legion  (or  collective  force  of  an  arrondissement)  were  to  send 
delegates  to  company,  battalion,  and  legion  councils,  in  which  both 
the  privates  and  the  officers  would  be  represented,  and  which  would  be 
the  governing  body  of  each  respective  unit.  The  supreme  power  over 
the  organisation  was  to  be  vested  in  a  central  committee,  composed 
of  three  delegates  by  arrondisBement^  elected  by  the  council  of  the 
legion,  and  one  chief  of  battalion  by  legion,  delegated  by  his  brother- 
officers.  No  simpler  and  fairer  organisation,  none  better  adapted 
to  the  existing  distribution  of  the  civic  force  and  to  the  semi-military 
habits  contracted  during  the  siege,  could  have  been  contrived.  It 
may  as  well  be  stated  here  that  this  masterpiece  of  statesmanship 
was  mainly  due  to  Moreau  and  Yarlin,  both  workmen,  both  superior 
and  rare  beings,  who  were  soon  to  pay  with  the  penalty  of  summary 
assassination  by  the  Yersaillists  the  leading  part  which  they  took  in 
that  initial  deed  of  the  Revolution.  On  the  18th  March  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  battalions  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  had  adhered  to 
the  statutes  of  the  Federation,  had  renewed  their  body  of  officers, 
and  sent  their  delegates  to  the  Central  Committee.  When  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  it  was  consequently  the  most 
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reguiai  Goyemment  which  bad  ever  taken  its  credentials  from  an 
inanrrection,  since  it  was  the  oatconle  of  a  free  election,  openly 
prepared  and  performed  by  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  responsible 
population. 

Obscnre  citizens  its  members  mostly  were.  But  did  not  that 
Teiy  circumstance,  of  which  Versailles  was  soon  to  make  such  capital, 
bear  testimony  to  their  intelligence  and  honesty  ?  If  these  indi- 
viduals, with  nothing  in  them  of  the  professional  politician,  with  no 
name,  no  money,  no  journals  at  their  command,  had  succeeded, 
through  the  most  elaborate  mode  of  selection,  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  obtaining  the  mandate,  first  of  their  brother  National 
Guards,  then  of  their  battalion,  next  of  their  legion, — was  it  not  the 
best  evidence  that  they  were  conspicuous  for  some  quality  which 
singled  them  out  emphatically  as  representative  men?  So  they 
were  too.  To  a  man,  earnest  patriots,  staunch  Republicans,  brave, 
upright,  well-meaning  fellows ;  a  triple  character  which  they  had 
obtained  from  those  most  discriminating  and  fastidious  of  constitu- 
encies, the  company  in  whose  ranks  they  had  just  made  a  winter 
campaign,  the  guard-room  of  a  battalion,  the  glass  house  of  a 
Parisian  neighbourhood.  So  honest,  indeed,  that  they  began  to 
get  fidgety  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  treading  on  the  official 
carpets.  Never  had  they  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  They  felt  un- 
easy, as  if  they  had  been  walking  in  somebody  else's  shoes.  '  Let 
us  go,'  they  said  at  once  ;  '  we  were  not  elected  as  a  Government, 
but  as  the  managing  body  of  the  National  Guard.  Let  us  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  our  mandate,  and  let  Paris  elect  its  Commune.' 

The  Commune !  That  had  been  for  the  last  few  months  the 
war-cry  of  the  besieged  Parisians.  But,  again,  what  was  the  Com- 
mune? 

From  an  obsidional  point  of  view  it  was  the  right  claimed  by  the 
Parisians,  against  a  Government  as  obviously  foolish  as  it  was  self- 
appointed,  of  participating  through  elected  representatives  in  the 
direction  of  the  defence.  From  a  municipal  point  of  view  it  was 
the  claim  of  Paris  to  a  common  council.  From  a  revolutionary 
point  of  view  it  was  something  higher  and  more  to  the  point,  to  wit, 
the  condensation  of  Parisian  wills  and  energies  into  an  exclusively 
Parisian  assembly,  resting  on  the  armed  organisation  of  the  city  by 
sections,  for  the  purpose  of  demurring  to  a  treacherous  verdict  of 
universal  sufiErage,  and  appealing  from  abused  France  to  France 
better  informed. 

The  notion  was  not  a  new  discovery.  For  the  last  ninety  years 
the  Commune  has  been  the  historical  remedy  consistently  resorted 
to  by  Paris  against  the  stupidity  of  rural  constituencies.  Whenever 
the  remedy  has  been  applied,  the  wave  of  barbarity  has  fallen  back, 
and  the  nation  has  been  able  to  reconsider  its  verdicts.     Whenever 
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the  remedy  has  been  suppressed,  the  power  of  mind  has  been  con- 
quered by  material  interests,  the  brain  by  the  stomach,  Paris  by  the 
provinees.  Look  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Bevolntion  of  1789-94 : 
it  is  all  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Paris  Commune.  This  14th  of 
July  of  ours,  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  admitted  landmark  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  mankind — who  made  it  but  the  people  of 
Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  a  body  of  men  who,  on  the  morrow 
of  their  triumph,  turned  out  the  first  and  spontaneous  Paris  Com- 
mune? The  great  Bepublican  warning  to  Boyalty  on  June  20, 
1792 — ^who  delivered  it  but  the  second  Commune  ?  The  decisiTe 
rising  of  August  10, 1792,  which  sealed  the  doom  of  *  Bight  Diyine* — 
who  made  it  but  a  third  Commune,  elected  for  that  special  purpose 
by  all  the  advanced  sections  of  the  capital  ?  Above  all,  who  but  the 
same  council  initiated  the  struggle  against  that  faction  of  hopeless 
babblers,  the  Girondins,  who  for  the  sake  of  speechifying  would  have 
lost  the  Bepublic,  the  Bevolution,  and  the  national  independence  at 
one  time  ?  Who  but  the  fourtk  Commune  purged  the  Convention 
of  that  scourge,  and  enforced  dUt  its  greatest  measures  of  internal 
and  external  policy  ?  Paris,  always  Paris,  embodied  in  its  Com- 
mune. When  Bobespierre  strikes  his  first  blow  at  the  Commune,  he 
unconsciously  greases  the  cleaver  which  is  to-morrow  to  fall  on  his 
own  neck.  No  sooner  have  the  Thermidorians  suppressed  the 
Commune  than  the  disarmament  of  the  sections  ensues,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  Paris  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Boyalists,  whom 
it  becomes  necessary  to  treat  to  grapeshot  on  the  18th  of  Yende- 
miaire.  But  now  the  Commune  is  no  more ;  Paris  is  stifled ;  and 
no  sooner  has  the  reaction  been  crushed  under  one  shape  than  it 
revives  under  another,  to  definitely  triumph  with  Bonaparte.  Genera- 
tions follow  generations,  and  the  same  phonomenon  reappears  per- 
sistently. First  in  1880  and  the  year  immediately  following,  next 
in  1848,  the  laborious  evolution  pursued  by  continental  Europe  is 
in  the  ascendant  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  Paris  is  alive,  and  on  the 
wane  as  long  as  partial  risings  and  massacres  have  thinned  the 
ranks  of  its  democratic  army.  So  intimately,  then,  is  the  Paris 
Commune  (either  virtual  or  positive)  associated  vrith  the  progress 
of  the  foregoing  Bevolution,  from  its  feudal  and  territorial  down  to 
its  industrial  phase,  that  there  is  but  one  proper  name  for  that 
institution,  to  wit,  the  special  and  chief  organ  of  the  movement; — an 
adventitious  organ  called  into  existence  by  the  function  would  be  the 
true  Darwinian  definition.  If  the  laws  of  social  science  were  as 
precise  and  as  well  ascertained  as  the  laws  of  Eepler,  it  would 
indeed  be  possible  to  determine  at  what  future  date  analogous 
causes  are  sure  to  bring  back  again  similar  efiects. 

Thus,  and  through  the  same  natural  process,  it  came  to  pass 
that,  the  Bepublic  and  the  Bevolution  alike  being  threatened  in 
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March  1871,  the  Commune  was  anew  called  to  the  front.     Ultima 
ratio  appealed  to  by  Paris,  be  it  noted,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  mankind  at  large.     For  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
in  its  misery  Paris  was  forgetful  of  its  historical  mission.     No 
sham,  that  mission ;  no  creation  of  morbid  vanity  or  pedantic  con- 
ceit: a  reality  resting  on  a  century  of  continuous,   self-denying, 
heroical  experiment,  through  a  long  dreary  way  paved  with  the  bones 
of  our  martyrs.     To  make  a  stand  for  the  rights  of  man  was  to  our 
sense  the  truest  and  noblest  revanche  of  the  national  defeat.   As  much 
as  we  loved  and  revered  the  sweet  Germany  of  times  gone  by — the 
Germany  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Froebel-^as  much  as  we  kept 
under  our  fraternal  gaze  the  Germany  which  proceeds  from  our  own 
Encydopffidists — that  of  Goethe  and  Dr.  Gall,  Buechner  and  Karl 
Marx — as  little  could  we  have  recognised  the  attributes  of  intel- 
lectual leadership  in  the  poor  ironclad  Germany  of  Bismarck  and 
Moltke.     Letting  solitary  old  men  bow  to  brute  force,  fall  in  the 
grotesque  error  of  mistaking  for  the  end  of  France  the  wreck  of  the 
Bonapartist  fabric — a  light,  rotten,  impudent,  stucco  decoration — 
and  forget  in  one  day  what  the  world  owes  to  Paris,  we  at  least  did 
not  despair  of  the  clear,  bright,  intrepid  genius  of  our  race.     In 
what  proved  bitterest  to  our  national  pride,  and  most  threatening 
for  our  immediate  future,  we  chose  to  see  only  a  further  step  in 
advance.      Whatever  our  particular  country  seemed  to  lose  as  a 
nation,  we  resolved  that  she  should  gain  as  a  factor  of  civilisation. 

Andy  in  fact,  what  better  ground  could  we  have  desired  for  a 
trial  of  reconstruction  ?  Around  us  ruins  on  every  side,  material, 
political,  and  moral — ruins  heaped  up  not  by  us,  but  by  a  succession 
of  so-called  conservative  rulers.  The  praetorian  guard  of  CsBsarion 
— ^in  custody.  Himself  an  exile.  M.  Thiers  a  runaway.  The 
German  host  was  still  there,  it  is  true ;  but  we  knew  weU  enough 
that  the  '  protagonist  of  progress'  did  merely  want  our  purse,  and 
of  money-bags  there  were  plenty  in  France. 

So  it  was  that  the  fifth  Paris  Commune  bloomed  on  a  spring 
morning,  a  flower  of  freedom  and  hope  and  human  love. 

There  was  no  canvassing  or  individual  appeal  to  electors.  The 
Central  Conmiittee  interfered  in  no  way  with  the  ballot,  only  re- 
commending to  the  voters,  through  a  proclamation,  that  they 
should  '  choose  honest  men  from  their  own  ranks,  amongst  those 
who  did  not  court  their  suffrages.'  All  the  practical  arrangements 
for  the  vote  were  made  by  the  citizens  themselves  in  each  section. 
Freely  and  openly,  of  their  own  choice,  in  the  full  conscience  of 
their  civic  rights,  227,800  voters  sent  us  to  the  Communal  Council, 
at  the  rate  of  one  representative  per  20,000  inhabitants.  This 
gave  ninety  Councillors,  of  whom  about  one-third  were  manual  work- 
men, and  all  heartily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  labour.     We  polled. 
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some  of  us,  more  sufiGrages  than  any  deputy  of  Paris  had  ever 
obtained  within  the  last  twenty  years  nnder  the  regime  of  district 
constituencies.  On  the  other  hand,  our  election  was  legally  valid, 
as,  after  much  negotiating  and  cavilling,  the  mayors  and  deputies  of 
Paris,  acting  in  the  name  an^  with  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  had 
agreed  to  sign  with  the  Central  Committee  the  convocation  of 
electors. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Federation  of  '89,  never  had  so  impres- 
sive a  scene  been  witnessed  as  when,  on  the  afternoon  following 
the  ballot,  the  Committee  delivered  up  its  provisional  powers  to 
the  newly-elected  Commune,  and  two  hundred  thousand  National 
Guards  installed  us  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  Confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm were  the  order  of  the  day.  It  seemed  to  be,  and  it  reaUy 
was,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Millions  of  human  beings  lined  the 
squares  and  the  streets,  appeared  at  the  windows,  covered  the  roofe. 
Deafening  acclamations  arose  to  heaven.  .  Drums  were  beating, 
clarions  saluting,  flags  and  handkerchiefs  waving,  whilst  the  great 
voice  of  the  guns  rolled  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Paris  felt 
triumphant  over  misfortune,  and  rejoiced  in  its  strength.  The 
Bepublic  was  safe;  the  grim  phantom  of  civil  war,  everybody 
thought,  driven  away  for  ever.  France  could  not  fail  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Paris,  as  usual.  Under  the  collective  pressure  of  the 
country  called  back  to  its  senses,  the  untoward  Assembly  could  not 
persist  in  inflicting  on  us  its  presence  any  more.  Having  had  their 
way  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  the  only  pretext  for  their 
hurried  and  irregular  convocation,  the  rural  fogeys  would  have 
to  be  satisfied.  A  dissolution  was  only  a  matter  of  weeks,  to 
be  enforced  through  general  petitions.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
would  be  soon  elected;  and  France  would  be  able  to  proceed 
quietly,  this  time  in  the  right  direction,  to  the  work  of  reconstmetion 
before  her,  whilst  Paris  would  retain  in  her  progress  the  proper 
share  of  influence  which  belonged  to  the  head  city.  Such  were,  at 
a  glance,  the  hopes  and  illusions  of  two  million  Parisians. 

When  the  last  round  of  artillery  had  vanished  in  the  air,  and 
Paris,  having  achieved  the  bringing  forth  of  its  Commune,  looked 
around  its  walls,  it  saw  that  it  was  quite  alone  and  had  claimed  in 
desertOm 


A  HISTORIAN  OF  THE  DAY. 

By  T.  H.  S.  Ebcott. 


There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  qnestioned  how  far  the  author 
of  Casar,  a  Sketch  can  claim  the  title  prefixed  to  this  article. 
Mr.  Freeman  would  certainly  not  allow  the  designation;   Canon 
Stubbs  would  probably  protest  that  Mr.  Froude  had  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  the  distinguishing  spirit  of  the  historic  method  at 
the  present  time.     By  both  of  these  authorities  we  might  be  told 
that  the  chief  meritorious  quality  of  the  historian  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  patient  and  accurate  investigation  of 
facts.    Macaulay  observed  that  reviews  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
standard  authors  of  English  literature  required  to  be  periodically  re- 
written.   The  same  thing  holds  true  about  history  in  general.    Each 
successive  generation  brings  its  own  new  lights  to  the  study  of  the 
past.    The  perspective  of  events  is  perpetually  changing.    A  larger 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  progress,  a  more  vivid  appreciation  of  the 
growth   and   significance  of  national   movements,   compel   us   to 
modify  our  views  of  the  struggles,  revolutions,  achievements,  of 
remote  epochs.     The  fortunes  of  the  Bepublics  of  medisdval  Italy 
illuminated  for  us  the  vicissitudes  of  the  democracies  of  ancient 
Greece.     Who  has  not  understood  the  better,  for  the  study  of 
Carlyle's   French  Revolution,   not   only   many  of  the   pages   of 
Thucydides,  but  many  periods  of  civil  and  political  struggle  in  the 
chronicles   of   England?      The    narrative   of   agrarian    agitation 
in  Ireland  contains  the  key  to  much  that  is  obscure  in  the  account 
of  the  antagonism  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  in  Home. 
History  is  thus  above  all  things  a  progressive  science.     We  have 
learned  that  it  is  one  and  indivisible,  flowing  on  in  a  continuous 
and  unbroken  current  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation.     We  have 
perhaps  yet  fully  to  realise  the  fact  that  what  are  historical  truths 
for  one  age  may  be  historical  falsehoods  for  another.     We  look  at 
human  nature  through  the  medium  of  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  past,  which  satisfied  one 
century,  is  not  necessarily  valid  for  the  next.     The  future  has  a 
subtle  retrospective  influence  upon  the  past,  and  those  who  come 
after  have  it  in  some  sort  in  their  power  to  modify  the  actions  of 
those  who  have  gone  before. 

As  James  Anthony  Froude  is  a  writer  who  has  discharged  this 
modifying  mission  with  exertional  zeal,  he  may  perhaps  claim  to  be 
considered,  above  all  things,  the  historian  of  the  age.  Yet  the  objec- 
tion that  would  be  taken  by  his  rival  and  critic,  who  boasts  that  he 
has  pursued  him  as  a  victim  for  fourteen  years,  to  the  designation 
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is  in  many  respects  sound.  The  characteristic  mood  of  the  histo- 
rian of  the  period  is  not  to  be  a  brilliant  descriptive  author,  a 
graphic  sketcher  of  individuals,  a  master  in  the  arrangement  of 
lights  and  attitudes.  The  spirit  of  scientific  research  tyrannises 
over  us  on  every  side.  Original  investigation,  conducted  after 
the  most  rigidly  precise  fashion,  alone  satisfies  the  severe  criti- 
cism of  the  day.  History  has  been  already  revolutionised  by 
sociology,  and  is  being  rewritten,  not  only  by  the  assistance  of 
the  enlaiged  conceptions  which  new  insight  into  humanity  brings, 
but  by  the  aid  of  records  and  archives  disinterred  firom  the 
depths  of  earth.  The  shovel  of  a  Schliemann  encounters  a  firag- 
ment  of  masonry  or  a  piece  of  metal  corroded  with  rust.  The 
secrets  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  discovered,  a  new  language 
is  revealed,  and  the  revelation  makes  a  new  chronicle.  Canon 
Stubbs  devotes  himself  to  the  investigation  of  charters,  registers, 
parliamentary  rolls,  and  other  such  documents — musty,  monastic, 
medisBval — and  gives  us,  as  a  consequence,  an  entirely  novel  view 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Mr.  Freeman  has  long  ago  been  doing 
the  same  thing,  and  has  revolutionised  the  spelling  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  Mr.  Green  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and  has 
written  a  brilliant,  original,  and  popular  book.  These,  it  may  be 
said  by  some  persons,  are  distinctively  the  historians  of  the  day ; 
while  Mr.  Froude,  a  magnificent  writer  certainly,  is  a  historian  who 
]ias  little  or  nothing  in  sympathy  with  his  time. 

Nevertheless  the  phrase  prefixed  to  this  paper  is  sufi&ciently 
accurate  for  our  present  purpose.  Mr.  Freeman  and  Canon  Stubbs  are 
the  historians  of  the  learned;  Mr.  Froude  the  historian  of  those  whom 
the  learned  deem  the  vulgar  and  illiterate — that  is  of  nine-hundred- 
and-ninety-nine  thousandths  of  the  English  public.  A  significant 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
troversy that  has  recently  taken  place  between  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr. 
Freeman  in  the  pages  of  two  monthly  magazines.  From  this  dispute 
an  expression  has  been  quoted  above.  The  complaint  that  Mr.  'Free* 
man  himself  gloated  over  the  enjoyment  he  had  derived  from  vivisect- 
ing Mr.  Froude  as  his  victim  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  came  from  the 
victim  himself.  Mr.  Freeman  replies  that  the  observation  was  made 
jocosely  and  not  unkindly,  and  that  to  detach  it  from  the  context  is 
grossly  to  misrepresent  it.  I  have  carefully  studied  it  in  the  con- 
text ;  I  admit  that  the  context  may  display  some  of  the  accus- 
tomed fun  of  Mr.  Freeman,  but  the  fun  is  of  an  esoteric  charac- 
ter, and,  like  the  '  accustomed  irony  of  Socrates,'  is  perceptible  only 
to  his  regular  disciples.  Mr.  Froude's  charge  will  appear  sub- 
stantially true  to  the  ordinary  reader — a  person  for  whom  Mr.  Free- 
man will  have  the  most  sublime  contempt,  but  a  person  who 
exists  nevertheless.     Mr.  Fronde's  historicsd  conscience  is  not  the 
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historical  conscience  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and  that  in  his  '  few  words* 
the  biographer  of  Gsdsar  may  have  exaggerated  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  historian  of  the  Normans  is  likely  enoagh. 
Bat  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  content  to  look  at  things  in 
the  rough,  who  attach  as  much  importance  to  the  spirit  of  an 
ntterance  as  to  its  letter,  who  do  not  split  syllables  and  weigh 
straws,  Mr.  Fronde  will  be  guiltless  of  the  charge  of  wilfully  im- 
puting asperities  to  Mr.  Freeman  of  which  he  is  innocent. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  two  writers  move  on  entirely  different 
planes.  They  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  ^ith  each  other. 
The  inaccuracies  which  the  microscopic  investigation  of  a  Freeman 
detects  in  a  Froude  are  foul  blemishes,  abominable  and  unpardon- 
able sins  to  a  historical  purist,  who  is  not  without  both  the  pedant 
and  the  bully  in  his  composition.  But  the  iniquity  lacks  these 
dimensions,  is  practically  non-existent,  so  far  as  the  readers  for 
whom  Mr.  Froude  writes.  One  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  com- 
pare one  of  Maclise's  frescoes  at  Westminster  Palace,  crowded  as 
these  are  with  innumerable  figures,  each  depicted  or  supposed  to  be 
depicted  with  some  regard  to  historical  accuracy,  with  a  painting 
of  Titian.  By  a  pardonable  exaggeration — ^ace  Mr.  Freeman — 
Froude  might  indeed  be  called  the  Titian  of  literature.  In  each 
of  his  historical,  or  as  Mr.  Freeman  would  say  his  non*his- 
torical,  works,  his  hero  of  the  moment  is  the  one  grand  all- 
commanding  feature.  To  this  everything  else  is  subordinated.  If 
black  is  the  colour  which  forms  the  best  background  to  the  idol, 
all  surrounding  characters  are  painted  in  pitchy  hues,  and  Mr. 
Froude  is  the  most  consummate  painter  in  words,  Macaulay  not 
excepted,  which  the  literature  of  this  century  has  produced.  He 
is  a  perfect  master  of  a  magnificent  art.  His  eye  is  ever  to 
graphic  portraiture  and  dramatic  effect.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  he  was  describing,  in  conversation  to  a  friend,  what  would 
have  been  a  laruly  superb  subject  for  the  brush  of  the  President  of 
the  Boyal  Academy.  It  was  done  in  a  dozen  simple  sentences. 
There  was  no  apparent  effort ;  but  when  the  sentences  were  spoken, 
there,  imprinted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  was  the  picture  as  plainly 
visible  as  if  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  had  taken  his  inspiration  from 
the  speaker  and  created  it  on  canvas.  There  are  two  passages  in 
Mr.  Fronde's  History  of  England  which,  as  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  pictorial  art  in  literature,  are  unrivalled.  One  is  his  description 
of  the  break  up  of  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  commencing 
with  the  words — 'For  indeed  a  change  was  coming  upon  the 
world;'  the  other  is  his  marvellous  presentation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  on  the  morning  of  her  execution  at  Fotheringay  Castle.  She 
stands  before  her  accusers,  in  the  chamber  of  doom,  erect,  silent, 
motionless.     In  a  moment  she  strips  herself  of  some  of  her  outer 
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garments,  and  stands  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  blood-red  oostome. 
No  person  of  any  sensibility  can  read  the  words  in  which  this  is 
described  without  a  shiver,  which  is  the  best  and  most  spontaneous 
testimony  to  the  unsurpassed  power  of  its  writer. 

The  effect  of  this  is  due  to  no  mere  trick  of  words..  Mr.  Froude 
is  a  great  master  of  English  style,  in  virtue  of  certain  quahties 
which  he,  almost  alone  of  English  writers,  possesses.  His  literaiy 
art  is,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  that  of  Macaulay ;  it  is  less 
apparent ;  the  secret  of  it  is  not  so  soon  found  out ;  the  reader 
does  not  so  easily  weary  of  its  effects.  Fronde's  style  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  gliding  motion  of  a  graceful  woman.  There  is  a  subtle 
influence  in  her  presence  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define,  and  sensitive 
natures  may  feel  a  thrill  as  of  electricity  in  the  rustling  of  her  robes. 
So  is  it  with  the  pages  of  Froude.  Sentence  after  sentence  quivers 
with  suppressed  emotion ;  the  atmosphere  into  which  he  introduces 
the  reader  is  charged  with  a  perceptible  intensity  of  feeling ;  it  has 
a  colour  of  its  own,  entirely  distinct  from  the  colour  of  Macaulay. 
It  abounds  in  surprises,  which  Macaulay  does  not.  It  does  not 
echo,  as  Macaulay  does,  with  the  ring  of  decision  or  enthusiasm. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  of  the  metallic  murmur  audible ;  the 
charm  is  of  a  different,  and,  to  ordinary  readers,  of  a  more  irresistible, 
kind.  One  is  under  the  wand  of  the  enchanter,  and  each  word 
seems  to  have  condensed  into  it  the  experiences  of  a  life.  There 
is  a  flexibility  in  the  diction  such  as  few  other  writers  have  ever 
equalled.  One  never  feels  that  Froude  writes  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
or  indeed  for  the  sake  of  effect.  His  words  seem  feelings  crystallised 
in  syllables ;  his  language  suggests  the  idea  of  the  strings  of  the 
^oUan  harp,  on  which  the  wind  makes  such  music  as  it  will.  The 
glamour  which  rests  upon  all  his  paragraphs  is  that  not  of  visible 
artifice,  but  of  art  inspired  by  what  it  would  be  impertinent  not  to 
accept  as  conviction. 

While  these  facts  are  enough  to  make  Mr.  Froude  the  most 
popular  of  contemporary  writers,  there  are  other  considerations  which 
entitle  him  to  the  description  of  a  historian  of  the  day.  His  philo- 
sophy is  that  which  is  preeminently  popular  at  the  present  time. 
His  view  of  history  is  not  the  scientific,  but  the  personal.  He 
believes  in  the  influence  which  great  men  exercise  over  their  epochs. 
He  believes  in  success.  He  worships  the  strong  man,  the  repre- 
sentative, the  controller,  the  hero  of  his  age.  Hence,  as  a  writer  of 
history,  he  has  cast  himself  in  the  mould  of  Garlyle  and  Mommsen. 
His  Casar,  indeed,  might  almost  be  described  as  a  popularised,  and 
therefore  an  original,  elaboration  of  Mommsen's  sketch.  He  is  just 
as  exclusive  in  his  praise  of  the  great  Julius  as  the  German  historian ; 
just  as  bitter  against  Cicero — his  timidity,  his  trimming,  his  affecta- 
tion of  encyclopedic  knowledge,  in  which,  as  Mommsen  pleasantly 
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puts  it^  he  resembled  '  that  worst  type  of  sophist,  the  journalist.' 
The  professional  scholar  detects  many  inaccuracies  in  the  book ; 
but  these  will  not  detract  from  its  popolar  fascination.  The  apolo- 
gies for  CflDsar  involve  many  gratuitous  and  violent  assumptions ; 
bat  the  reader  will  scarcely  find  it  possible  to  stop  to  protest 
agamst  them.  GsBsar,  from  Mr.  Froude's  point  of  view,  was  the 
creation  of  his  age,  as  he  was  its  bom  leader,  and  his  every 
action  was  regulated  by  an  ^schylean  necessity.  Hence  his 
wars,  his  massacres,  his  cruelty.  It  seems  preposterous  now  to 
justify,  as  Mr.  Froude  does,  the  invasion  of  Britain  on  the  ground 
that  CsBsar  could  not  allow  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  remain  so 
near.  Nevertheless,  this  is  what  Mr.  Froude  says.  Caesar  was 
triumphant ;  and  triumph,  it  is  the  cardinal  maxim  of  the  school 
to  which  Mr.  Froude  belongs,  pardons  a  thousand  inhumanities.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  when  famines  are  not 
forthcoming  fiercely-conducted  wars  are  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  between  supply  and  demand.  Caesar,  probably, 
was  not  influenced  by  scientific  considerations.  No  matter,  he 
obeyed  his  destiny ;  and  though  he  fell  at  last  a  victim  to  the  most 
stupid  assassination  which  history  records,  he  only  fell  after  having 
reared  for  himself  an  imperishable  monument  of  personal  success. 
Personal,  I  say  advisedly ;  for  on  the  death  of  Gsesar  the  Boman 
State  had  ceased  to  be  a  republic  and  had  not  become  an  empire. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  taunted  Mr.  Froude  with  his  apostasy  from 
his  sacred  calling,  and  his  treachery  to  the  principles  that  might  be 
expected  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  author  of  Z^re^  of  the  Saints. 
From  the  theological  transcendentalism  of  the  Oxford  Movement  to 
the  views  expressed  in  the  History  of  England  is  a  great  advance. 
The  explanation  of  the  movement,  the  best  commentary  on  the 
change,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Nemesis  of  Faith — the  record  of  a 
momentous  period  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  transition  as  morbidly 
minute  in  its  efibrts  at  mental  self-analysis  as  are  the  entries  in 
Huirell  Froude's  Diary,  containing,  moreover,  the  germs  of  nearly 
all  those  ideas  whose  matured  developments  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Fronde's  mind  and  method.  '  Men,'  he  says 
in  it,  '  form  their  texture  out  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  inhale, 
and  'incline  this  way  or  that  way  as  the  Irent  of  wind  L  which 
they  staled.  Newman  grew  up  in  Oxford  on  lectures  and  college 
chapels  and  on  school  divinity ;  Mr.  Carlyle  in  the  Scotch  lowlands 
and  on  the  poetry  of  Goethe.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  acknowledge 
all  I  owe  to  this  very  great  man;  but  about  three  years  before 
Newman's  secession  chance  threw  in  my  way  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  I  shall  but  caricature  my  feelings  if  I  attempt 
to  express  them ;  and  therefore  I  will  only  say  that  for  the  first 
time  it  was  brought  home  to  me  that  two  men  may  be  as  sincere,  as 
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earnest,  as  faithfal,  as  nncompromising,  and  yet  hold  opinions  as 
far  asunder  as  the  poles.  The  moment  of  this  conviction  is  the 
most  periloas  crisis  of  our  lives ;  for  myself,  it  threw  me  at  once 
upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  obliged  me  to  look  for  myself  at 
what  men  said,  instead  of  simply  accepting  all  because  they  said  it.' 
Mr.  Fronde's  philosophy  of  history  is  not  solely  the  product  of 
the  influences  of  Garlyle.  Hero-worshipper  by  nature  and  training, 
when  heroism  is  identical  with  success,  Mr.  Fronde  is  by  birth  a 
Devonshire  man.  It  is  not  an  idle  fancy  to  detect  in  his  sentiments 
traces  of  the  inspiration  of  his  native  county.  It  was  Devonshire 
which  in  the  Elizabethan  times  led  the  van  of  English  enter- 
prise. While  the  men  of  Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland 
stayed  at  home,  the  Hawkinses,  the  Drakes,  the  Davises,  and  the 
Baleighs  spread  their  sails  to  the  wind,  and  flew  the  flag  of  England 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  This  was  the  first  foundation  of  that 
mighty  empire  in  which  Mr.  Fronde  takes  all  a  true-bom  Briton's 
pride.  What  the  Western  Indies  were  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors, 
our  colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  have  been  and  are  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Victoria.  We  have  won  them  by  the  sword ;  Mr.  Froude 
is  not  the  craven  who  would  deny  our  right  to  keep  them  by  the 
sword.  More  than  that,  if  in  time  of  peace  our  conquered  subjects 
rebel  against  our  yoke,  the  strong  man  who  is  the  representative 
and  wielder  of  English  authority  may  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  sword  as  the  remedy  against  disturbance  and  insurrection. 
This,  doubtless,  was  the  spirit  in  which,  fourteen  years  ago,  Mr. 
Froude,  like  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Charles  Eingsley,  was  a  staunch 
champion  of  Governor  Eyre.  Governor  Eyre  did  precisely  what 
Csesar  did  or  Henry  YIII.  would  have  done.  In  all  his  vnitings  Mr. 
Froude  is  imperial,  or  he  is  nothing.  He  has  not,  indeed,  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  all  the  developments  of  the  imperial  idea  which  the 
present  Cabinet  has  approved.  It  seems  that  he  is  disposed  to 
question  the  expediency  of  future  wholesale  annexations.  He  has 
his  doubts  about  the  desirability  of  our  continuing  our  hold  of  the 
Transvaal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  Colonial  Empire  of  England  and 
its  chivalrous  and  stimulating  influences  that  Mr.  Froude  recognises 
the  true  antidote  to  the  mammomsm  which  is  the  bane  of  oar  time. 
Hence  his  vehement  opposition  to  the  colonial  policy  of  Mr.  GL&d- 
stone's  Government,  expressed  in  an  *  Apologue  for  the  Colonial 
Office' — published  about  six  years  ago,  and  now  probably  for- 
gotten— entitled  the  'Merchant  and  his  Wife.'  Between  Mr. 
Fronde's  diflerent  historical  estimates  and  his  political  opinions 
— unless,  indeed,  we  except  from  this  latter  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  Jingoism — there  is  an  absolute  unity, 
and  the  philosophy  of  his  life  of  CsBsar  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
History  of  England. 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  NAV?. 

By  Captain  Ctpbun  Bbzdoe,  R.N. 


When  a  man  desires  to  get  or  to  do  any  particular  thing,  he  will — if 
he  is  gifted  with  ordinary  prudence — ask  himself  one  or  both  of  the 
following  questions  :  *  What  will  it  cost  ?'  and  '  What  is  it  worth  T 
Most  Englishmen  are  aware  that,  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries,  many  departments  of  their  own  Government  are,  primd 
facie  at  least,  conducted  on  exceedingly  costly  terms.  It  is  true 
that,  efficiency  and  result  being  taken  into  account,  they  prove  to  be 
cheaper  in  the  end,  but  at  first  sight  their  cost  undoubtedly  seems 
high.  Of  course  we  are  used  to  console  ourselves  for  this  state  of 
affairs  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  just  said,  we 
are  satisfied  that  in  the  end  we  get  full  value  for  our  money.  Then 
we  are  so  jich  a  country  that  questions  as  to  our  means  of  bearing 
the  cost  of  any  branch  of  the  public  service  are  capable  of  being 
very  satisfactorily  answered.  The  average  rate  of  wages  too  of 
almost  aU  classes  is  higher  with  us  than  with  our  neighbours ;  so 
that  in  paying  more  largely  than  they  do  we  are  merely  following 
out  our  own  scale,  and  not  theirs.  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  say  of 
any  public  department,  of  the  efficiency  of  which  we  are  satisfied, 
that  it  is  actually  the  cheapest,  both  in  cost  and  in  result,  in  the 
world.  The  reader  who  has  the  patience  to  peruse  this  article  to 
the  end  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  convinced  that  this  may  be  said  with 
truth  of  one  very  important  branch  of  the  Government  service,  and 
one  of  which  it  might  be  least  expected,  and  that  is  the  Boyal 
Navy. 

A  naval  force  consists  so  largely  of  materiel — of  ships  and  the 
articles  which  compose  their  equipment — and  the  progress  of  the 
naval  art  has  induced  so  great  a  similarity  in  these  in  all  countries, 
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that  we  have  somewhat  ample  means  of  institating  a  comparison 
between  our  own  navy  and  those  of  other  States.  If  for  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  we  get  a  certain  quantity  of  shipping  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  larger  than  that  which  our  neighbours  get  for  the 
same  sum,  we  may  properly  say  that  that  item  costs  us  less  than  it 
does  them.  And  we  may  argue  in  the  same  way  about  armament, 
stores,  dockyards,  and  other  divisions  of  the  maUrieL  So,  too,  if 
we  can  keep  up  for  a  stated  expenditure  a  larger  number  of  trained 
seamen  than  the  other  maritime  Powers  can  maintain  on  like  terms, 
permitting — for  the  sake  of  the  argument — the  eflSciency  to  be  the 
same  in  all  cases,  we  shall  be  fully  justified  in  asserting  that  onr 
personnel  is  less  costly  than  that  of  other  navies.  And  if  we  take 
other  branches  of  the  Government,  and  comparing  them  vnth  cor- 
responding ones  in  foreign  countries,  we  find  that  the  same  cheap- 
ness cannot  be  claimed  for  those  which  belong  to  us,  we  shall  have 
good  reason  for  asserting  that  it  is  the  navy,  and  the  navy  only, 
which  is  more  inexpensively  maintained  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country. 

We  may  take  the  annual  cost  of  the  British  Navy  as  being,  in 
round  numbers,  eleven  millions  sterling.  Last  year,  in  fact,  more 
than  that  sum  was  voted  for  it ;  but  the  average  yearly  expenditure 
cannot  be  fairly  put  at  much  above  ten  millions  and  a  half.  We 
select  the  higher  figure  first  stated  in  order  that  the  real  charge 
may  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  under  estimated.  Against  this 
sum,  let  us  place  the  several  sums  which  the  chief  maritime  States 
of  the  world — viz.  the  remaining  great  European  Powers  and  the 
United  States  of  America — are  compelled  to  devote  to  naval  pur- 
poses.    We  shall  have  the  following  statement 


Great  Britain  .         .         .  £11,000,000    France 

Germany     . 
AuBtria 
Italy  . 
Rassia 
United  States 


£6,600,000 
2,900,000 
984.000 
1.830,000 
8.500,000 
4,700,000 


Total        .        .         .£20,414,000 

Which  gives  us  twenty  millions  and  a  half  for  foreign  navies  against 
eleven  for  our  own.  A  few  words  have  to  be  said  about  these 
figures  before  we  have  done  with  them.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
ttJsen  a  high  estimate  of  our  own  expenditure,  and  haye  been 
guided  in  forming  it  by  the  accounts  of  the  period  of  exceptional 
preparation  for  war  through  which  we  have  lately  passed ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  not  one  of  the  foreign  countries  in  the  list,  not 
even  Russia,  has  been  specially  called  upon  to  increase  its  naval 
budget.  In  some  instances,  in  those  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  for  example^  the  heavy  pension  charges,  which  have  to  be 
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included  in  our  navy  estimatesy  are  provided  for  under  other  heads 
of  expenditure.  Where,  as  is  customary  in  some  countries,  the 
charges  are  divided  into  *  ordinary'  and  '  extraordinary/  both  have 
been  counted  in  the  total.  This  has  been  done  because  these  'extra- 
ordinary* items  are  those  of  building  new  ships,  and  establishing  or 
enlarging  dockyards,  things  which  have  of  course  to  be  provided  for 
in  our  own  accounts.  If  it  is  true  that  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Italy  have  had  to  create  navies  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
Tears,  and  build  great  arsenals  in  which  to  equip  them,  it  is  not 
less  true  that  we  have  had  to  replace  all  our  previously  existing 
m  !ten€l,  and  enormously  extend  our  dockyard  accommodation.  If 
Kiel,  and  Wilhelmshaven,  and  Spezia  had  to  be  created,  so  had 
our  new  Chatham — with  its  basin  area  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
French  arsenals  united — and  the  size  of  Portsmouth  had  to  be 
more  than  doubled,  Devonport  and  Eeyham  had  to  be  added  to 
considerably,  and  new  works  had  to  be  completed  at  Malta  and 
Bermuda  and  many  other  distant  points.  The  ships  of  twenty 
vtars  ago  are  now  as  obsolete  in  Great  Britain  as  they  have  become 
elsewhere. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  our  naval  accounts  no  charge  is  made  for 
armament,  the  guns  and  warlike  stores  being  furnished  to  the  sea- 
service  by  the  military  authorities,  a  practice  which  is  peculiar  to 
this  country.  But  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  the  supply  of  those 
articles  is  nearly  represented  by  that  which  is  included  in  the  navy 
estimates  for  moving  troops  and  other  matters,  which  might  be 
fairly  charged  to  the  war  department.  The  difference  would  pro- 
bably not  amount  to  an  increase  of  one  per  cent  in  the  figures 
given  above.  No  notice  also  has  been  taken  of  the  small  annual 
payment  for  naval  service  made  by  India  to  the  Home  Government, 
which  is  less  than  100,000{.,  and  which  has  been  more  than 
balanced  in  our  comparative  statement  on  another  page  by  knocking 
off  odd  figures  from  the  foreign  expenditures. 

We  have  now  to  see  what  we  get  and  what  other  nations  get 
for  the  snms  spent  anunally  on  naval  defence.  The  most  important 
division  of  the  floating  materiel  is  undoubtedly  that  which  consists 
of  armonr-dad  ships.  In  estimating  the  force  of  any  country  in 
that  particular  we  have  to  be  more  careful  than  would  have  been 
necessary  in  the  days  of  the  older  kind  of  vessels  in  eliminating 
from  our  calculation  all  such  ships  as  are  antiquated  or  worn  out. 
All  nations  have  agreed  to  replace  their  old  wooden  ironclads  by 
armoured  vessels  with  steel  or  iron  hulls  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
^Ve  have  already  officially  degraded  most  of  our  own  from  the  list 
of  efficients  ;  and  the  same  process  is  going  on  abroad,  notably  in 
France.  It  is  certain  that  few  or  none  of  them  would  be  sent  to 
8oa  even  in  an  imminent  war ;  and  they  become  year  by  year  less 
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trastwortby.  We  may  therefore  give  credit  only  for  such  as  could 
be  really  used.  Of  sea-going  aimonred  sbips,  most  of  wbicb  bave 
actually  made  long  yoyages,  we  can  daim  forty,  ready  or  in  a  fidr 
way  towards  completion,  all  baying  tbe  adyantages  due  to  iron-bnilt 
biJls.  Of  sacb  France  bas,  finisbed  or  still  bnilding,  probably 
eigbt ;  Germany,  wbicb,  beginning  ber  nayal  career  late,  built  only 
on  recent  models,  twelye ;  Austria,  six  ;  Italy,  eigbt ;  Russia,  four ; 
tbe  United  States,  none, — none  at  least  wbicb  would  be  considered 
fit  for  sea-going  duties  in  Europe.  Tbis  makes  a  total  of  tbirty- 
eigbt  for  tbe  foreign  Powers,  against  tbe  forty  wbicb  could  be 
before  yery  long  equipped  by  Great  Britain.* 

In  tbe  case  of  coast-defence  yessels,  judged  by  tbe  same  standard 
of  efficiency  as  tbe  otbers,  we  find  tbat  we  may  count  upon  eleyen ; 
France  upon  six ;  Bussia  upon  probably  seyen  or  eigbt,  as  most  of 
tbe  otbers  must  be  quite  obsolete  and  useless  by  tbis  time ;  and  the 
remaining  countries  of  scarcely  a  dozen  efficient  ones  between  them. 
In  fact  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  all  tbe  nayies,  with  wbicb  we  are  deal- 
ing here,  could  bring  together  a  squadron  of  coast-defence  yessels 
double  the  number  of  our  own.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  the  yery  essence  of  such  craft  that  they  could  not  be  brought 
together,  as  they  can  only  be  employed  on  the  coasts  which  they  are 
intended  to  defend.  The  same,  or  perhaps  eyen  a  greater,  superiority 
would  be  found  to  be  ours  were  the  numerous  classes  of  unarmoured 
cruisers,  which  in  the  British  and  foreign  nayies  of  the  day  take  the 
places  of  the  frigates  and  coryettes  of  former  times,  to  be  enumerated; 
and  it  is  only  because  it  is  as  well  to  ayoid  wearisome  lists  of  figures 
tbat  the  difierent  totals  are  not  giyen. 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  if  we  were  to  diyide  the 
number  of  pounds  annually  spent  by  tbis  country  on  her  nayy  by 
tbe  number  of  the  ships,  there  would  be  a  smaller  cost  per  ship  than 
would  result  from  a  similar  calculation  with  the  united  foreign  force 
as  a  diyisor,  and  the  united  foreign  nayal  budget  as  a  diyidend.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  we  diyided  by  tonnage  in- 
stead of  ships,  the  cost  per  ton  would  likewise  show  in  our  fayour. 
60  also,  if  we  take  any  particular  State,  and  distribute  its  charges 
amongst  its  7nateriel,  we  shall  find  the  balance  of  economy  still 
inclines  to  our  side.  Almost  infinite  changes  may  be  rung  upon 
these  exercises  in  diyision  by  using  the  tons'  weight  of  beayy  guns 
carried,  tbe  amount  of  dockyard  accommodation,  and  tbe  figures 
indicating  horse-power  of  the  engines.  In  every  case  we  should 
baye  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  share  of  tbe  quotient. 

The  one  important  particular  not  yet  considered  is  the  personnel. 
To  make  the  rolatiye  strength  of  the  British  and  other  nayies  in 

*  It  Bhonld  be  mentioned  that  Irath  from  the  British  and  the  foreign  totals 
Beyeral  very  smaU  YeBBels,  and  some  of  special  type,  have  been  omitted. 
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officers  and  men  more  easily  apparent,  we  may  place  the  figures  of 
their  numerical  strength  on  opposite  sides  of  the  page.     Thus  : 

Sbjlmbn  and  Mabineb. 

Great  Britain        .         .               60,000      France 50,000 

Germany        ....  8,100 

Anstria 6,160 

Italy 12,470 

Russia 27,270 

United  States         .         .         .  7,700 

Total    ....    111,690 

This  shows  that,  whereas  the  foreign  expenditure  is  very  nearly 
douhle  ours,  the  number  of  men  is  considerably  below  such  a  multiple 
of  our  own  personnel.  But  here  also  we  have  understated  the  case 
in  our  favour.  We  have  merely  given  the  bare  number  of  seamen 
and  marines  voted  for  the  active  service  annuallyi  and  have  left  out 
the  thousands  of  non-efifectives,  who  do  appear  on  the  foreign  lists,  and 
whose  numbers  only  access  to  unpublished  official  documents  would 
enable  us  to  state  with  accuracy.  So  too,  in  some  cases,  an  im- 
portant fraction  of  the  dockyard  personnel  is  allowed  to  swell  the 
total  number  of  men  shown  ;  whereas  in  our  accounts  the  dockyard 
workmen  are  kept  rigidly  separate  from  the  fighting  members  of  the 
service.  As  in  the  case  of  the  materiel,  so  in  the  present  it  could 
easily  be  proved  that  the  cost  per  man  in  the  British  navy  is  less 
than  in  any  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  American  navy  this 
would  not  be  strictly  true,  the  actual  cost  per  man  with  us  being  com- 
paratively extremely  high.  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  keep  up  a 
vast  body  of  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  and  an  immense  floating 
material,  at  a  less  cost  than  other  Powers  can  do  it  for.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  recently  said  at  a  public  dinner  that  we  could  not 
expect  to  have  an  army  which  should  be  both  composed  of  volunteers 
and  cheap.  But  we  do  seem  to  have,  to  some  extent,  succeeded  in 
getting  a  navy  of  which  both  may  be  predicated.  And  yet,  not 
only  have  we  got  to  ofier  considerable  inducements  to  men  to  serve 
in  a  country  with  a  comparatively  high  wage-rate,  which  affects  the 
land  service  as  well  as  the  sea  service ;  but  as  there  are  plenty  of 
sailors  who  do  not  serve  the  Grown,  for  the  navy  we  are  also  subject 
to  the  additional  drawback  of  a  special  competition  on  the  part  of 
shipowners.  As  every,  bluejacket  in  her  Majesty's  ships  is  now 
trained  from  boyhood  in  the  service,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
expenses  of  our  personnel  within  reasonable  limits  is  naturally 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  other  States,  where  but  a  portion  of  the 
whole  is  so  trained. 

The  other  branch  of  the  public  service  with  whoso  relative  cost- 
liness we  can  best  compare  that  of  the  navy  is,  naturally,  the  other 
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great  section  of  the  national  defensive  force.  The  annual  expen- 
diture on  the  army  by  the  British  and  Indian  Governments  amonnts 
to  about  thirty-one  millions  sterling ;  though  in  a  lately  pubhshed 
article  Professor  Fawcett  states,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Strachey,  that  some  two  millions  more  should  be  added  for  Indian 
account.  But,  assuming  the  first-mentioned  figure  to  represent  the 
average  cost  with  sufficient  correctness,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  French  military  estab- 
lishment, and  not  very  far  short  of  double  that  of  the  German,  and 
more  than  equal  to  the  Austrian  and  Italian  added  together,  though 
the  forces  maintained  both  at  home  and  in  our  Eastern  dependency 
united  are  much  smaller,  being  less  than  400,000  men.  This,  it 
should  be  remembered,  only  relates  to  the  'peace-footing;*  and 
considerable  sums  are  required  to  complete  mobilisation.  The 
navy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  need  of  being  mobilised.  Like 
the  army  acting  in  any  particular  quarter  it  may  require  to  be 
reinforced ;  but  the  essence  of  its  organisation  is  that,  of  whatever 
strength  it  may  happen  to  be.  it  is-so  to  speak-always  in  a  con- 
dition  to  take  the  field.  We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Of  the  supplementary  vote 
granted  last  year  to  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  our 
preparations  for  war,  about  one-fourth  only  was  assigned  to  the 
navy,  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  military  purposes.  The  mobi- 
lisation of  an  army  corps  had  to  be  completed ;  Admiral  Hornby's 
fleet  on  the  other  hand  was  ready  for  war.  Even  now,  provided 
the  ships  under  that  officer's  command  were  numerous  enough — 
which  of  course  depends  upon  temporary  circumstances — he  conld 
take  them  into  action  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  It  was  perhaps  a 
significant  proof  of  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject,  that  in  a 
series  of  able  articles,  which  appeared  in  the  Times,  on  the  uses  for 
the  now  celebrated  *  six  millions,'  it  w^as  taken  for  granted  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  would  be  requii-ed  to  prepare  the  army  for  war, 
or  rather  a  single  cor2)S  of  it. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  superior  economy  in  management  of  the 
British,  as  compared  with  other  navies  and  with  other  branches  of 
our  own  Government  service,  be  in  general  admitted,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  urged,  that  after  all  it  is  too  costly ;  that  it  is 
kept  up  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country  demand. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  question  totally  distinct  from  that  with  which 
this  article  proposed  to  deal ;  *but  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  upon 
it  before  concluding.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  enormous  com- 
merce of  the  Empire  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  sea ;  and  perhaps  most 
people  are  aware  that  we  are  our  own  carriers.  The  tonnage  of 
British  shipping  is  about  four  times  that  of  the  shipping  of  France 
and  Germany  combined ;  and  more  than  half  the  steamers  whieb 
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ply  on  the  ocean  bear  oar  flag.  Now  were  these  immense  fleets  to 
be  insufficiently  protected  in  war  and  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  not 
only  would  the  commerce  of  the  country  be  ruined,  but  it  would  be 
simply  impossible  for  the  united  neutrals  of  the  world  to  supply 
ships  enough  to  take  their  place.  Therefore,  independently  of  its 
use  in  protecting  our  shores  from  invasion  and  our  outlying  domi- 
nions from  attack,  the  navy  is  looked  to  to  prevent  a  complete 
dislocation  of  the  commercial  relations  of  mankind  in  general.  K 
the  British  flag  should  be  driven  from  the  ocean,  as  that  of  the 
United  States  nearly  was  by  the  Alabama  and  her  consorts,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  America  to  find  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  vast  trade  that  flourishes  beneath  it.  We 
are  now  too,  in  one  very  important  respect,  in  a  very  difierent 
position  from  what  we  have  ever  been  in  during  any  previous  great 
war.  We  depend  upon  foreign,  and  often  distant,  countries  for 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Two-thirds  of  our  food  is  imported 
from  abroad.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  try  and  imagine  what 
our  state  would  be  were  two-thirds  of  the  carrying  power  of  the 
world  suddenly  neutralised,  as  it  surely  would  be  were  the  navy  not 
strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  To  Germany,  Bussia,  Austria,  and 
Italy  a  strong  navy  is  in  reality  a  luxury ;  as,  to  some  extent,  it  is 
also  to  France.  These  countries  could  get  on  respectably  and  even 
comfortably  without  a  navy  at  all ;  whilst  to  us  the  possession  of 
one  is  of  vital  importance.  The  nations  mentioned  cannot  well 
dispense  with  their  enormous  armies ;  and  what  those  armies  and 
their  navies  are  to  them,  our  navy  alone  is  to  us,  and  more  also. 
Even  a  considerable  restriction  of  trade  does  not  appear  to  justify 
its  reduction,  for  the  import  of  food  increases,  though  that  of  other 
articles  may  diminish.  Military  campaigns  may  be  with  us  jpro 
victorid ;  when  the  navy  has  to  fight  it  will  be,  assuredly,  pro 
salute.  It  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  feel  that,  great  as  may 
be  the  aggregate  sum  expended  on  it,  there  is  good  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  made  to  go  farther  than  the  money  spent  upon  that 
of  any  foreign  Power ;  a  thing  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish 
in  respect  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  whatever.  Last 
year,  in  the  French  Chamber,  M.  Lamy,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  navy  estimates  during  the  present  session, 
is  reported  to  have  said,  *  England  now  possesses  the  most  powerful 
fleet ;  she  has  the  most  economically  kept-up  naval  establishments, 
the  simplest  system  of  accounts,  and  the  best-paid  and  most  con- 
tented-crews in  the  world.* 
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By  tee  Authob  or  *  Teb  Gahzzxsfsb  at  Homx.' 


IV.  The  Wooden  Bottle. 

*  Gee,  Diamond !  Now,  Captain !'  cried  Margaret,  imitating  the 
gruff  Yoice  of  the  carter.  Crack !  The  long-knotted  lash  of  the 
wagon-whip,  bound  about  the  handle  with  brazen  rings,  whistled 
in  the  air  and  curled  up  with  a  vicious  snap.  She  was  in  one  of 
her  wild  impulsive  moods.  Away  trotted  the  two  huge  carthorses, 
the  harness  merrily  jingling  and  the  wagon  jolting.  Jabez  the 
shepherd  could  barely  keep  pace  with  it,  running  beside  the  leader, 
Diamond.     Margaret  and  May  were  riding.     Crack  !  Crack ! 

'Aw,  doan't'ee  now — doan't'ee,  miss!'  panted  the  shepherd.  'Us 
ull  go  right  drough  th'  winder !     Whoa !' 

For  they  were  steering  straight  for  the  great  window  at  Greene 
Feme  that  opened  on  the  lawn.  It  was  wide  open  that  beaatifal 
midsummer  morning. 

*  What  are  those  children  doing  ?'  said  Mrs.  Estcourt,  in  some 
alarm.  ^  Why,  they  have  harnessed  the  horses!' 

Valentine,  Geofirey,  and  Felix,  who  were  there,  crowded  to  the 
window. 

*  Whoa,  Diamond !  Captain,  whoa ! '  cried  Margaret,  bringing  up 
her  convoy  on  the  lawn  in  fine  style.  '  Now,  mamma  dear,  jomp 
up !     We're  all  going  haymaking,  as  the  men  won't.' 

*  She  has  solved  the  problem,'  said  Valentine.  '  Here's  one 
volunteer  1'    And  he  sprang  up. 

That  very  morning  they  had  been  holding  a  council  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  suggested  to  put  an  end  to  the  strike.  It  had 
now  lasted  nearly  a  fortnight.  FeUx  in  vain  argued  with  the  men; 
they  listened  respectfully,  and  even  admitted  that  he  was  right ;  hut 
all  they  would  say  was  that  '  they  meaned  to  have  th'  crownd.' 

Slow  to  take  action,  there  is  no  one  so  stubborn,  when  once  he 
has  resolved,  as  the  agricultural  labourer.  They  had  timed  the 
strike  with  some  cunning.  They  had  let  the  mowers  cut  some  sixty 
acres  of  grass,  and  then  suddenly  stopped  work.  They  knew  veiy 
well  that  if  cut  grass  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  longer 
than  just  sufficient  to  make  it  into  hay,  it  dries  up  so  much  as  to  be 
of  little  value.  Now  the  burning  brilliant  summer-sunshine  had 
been  pouring  down  upon  the  withered  grass  for  days  and  days,  ex- 
pelling every  particle  of  the  succulent  sap,  and  turning  it  to  a  brittle 
straw.     The  shepherd,  Jabez,  remained  at  his  work,  and  he  and 
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Augustas  Basset,  the  *  baillie/  did  a  little,  throwing  np  a  mead  or 
two  into  '  wakes'  for  carting ;  bat  their  exertions  were  of  small 
avail.  While  they  talked  and  deliberated,  Margaret,  beckoning  May, 
slipped  out  and  went  down  to  the  stables.  Diamond  and  Captain 
were  led  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  stood  like  statuary,  waiting  to 
be  bidden.  For  the  beauty  of  simple  strength  nothing  equals  a  fine 
carthorse :  the  vast  frame,  the  ponderous  limb,  the  massiye  neck, 
speak  of  power  in  repose.  Their  large  dark  lustrous  eyes  followed 
the  girls  with  calm  astonishment ;  but,  docile  and  gentle,  they  gave 
implicit  obedience  to  orders.  The  heavy  harness,  brass-mounted, 
was  as  much  as  ever  the  two  girls  could  manage  to  lift ;  and  when  it 
came  to  hoisting  up  the  shafts  of  the  wagon  they  were  at  a  loss. 
But  Jabez,  hearing  a  noise  at  the  stables,  came  up ;  and  after  him 
slouched  Augustus,  muttering  to  himself,  as  usual.  So  just  when 
the  council  indoors  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  had  become  of 
Margaret  and  May,  crack,  crack,  and  the  jingling  of  harness  put  an 
end  to  their  deliberations. 

Geoffirey  quickly  followed  Valentine ;  Felix,  more  thoughtful, 
brought  a  chair  for  Mrs.  Estcourt,  who,  half  laughing,  half  protesting 
against  Margaret's  wilful  fancy,  got  up.  Augustus  sat  on  the  shafts, 
Jabez  stood  by  the  leader,  and,  seeing  them  all  in,  started  for  the 
field. 

'  If  you  were  to  bring  out  a  thirty-six-gallon  cask,'  said  Augustus, 
whose  red  nose  peered  over  the  front  part  of  the  wagon,  *  and  set 
i\  up  on  a  haycock,  I'll  warn  them  chaps  would  come  back  fi&st 
enough.'    This  was  one  word  for  the  haymakers  and  two  for  himself. 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  grudge  them  some  ale,'  said  Mrs.  Estcourt. 
'  But  they  are  really  veiy  unreasonable.  One  of  the  servants  took 
a  mower  a  quart  of  beer.  He  said  he  did  not  like  it,  and  didn't 
want  so  much,  and  poured  it  out  on  the  grass.  Next  day  only  a 
pint  was  sent  to  him :  ''  Why  y'ent  you  brought  me  a  quart  ?"  said 
he.  *  *  Because  you  flung  it  away,"  was  the  reply.  *'  Aw,  that  don't 
matter.  You  bring  I  a  quart.  I'll  have  my  mishure"  [measure] ;  nor 
should  I  mind  paying  the  extra  five  shillings ;  but  you  see,  FeUx,  if 
I  pay  it,  all  the  farmers  round — for  they  have  only  struck  work  on 
my  place,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that,  being  a  woman,  I  must  give  way 
— ^will  be  obliged  to  do  so,  and  some  of  them  are  not  able.  Many 
have  called  and  begged  me  not ;  and  Mr.  Thorpe  says  the  same. 
Yet  I  don't  like  it.  We  have  always  been  on  good  terms  with  the 
men.' 

'0  yes,  you  pets  'em  up,'  said  Augustus,  ^just  like  so  many 
children ;  and,  of  course,  they  ain't  going  to  work  for  you.' 

'  The  struggle  of  capital  and  labour/  began  Felix  learnedly,  when 
a  sudden  jolt  of  the  springless  wagon  threw  him  off  his  balance, 
and  he  had  to  cUng  to  the  sides. 
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^  0,  mind  the  gatepost !'  cried  Mrs.  Estcoart,  in  some  alann. 

While  they  were  near  the  house  Jahez  went  slow;  but  the 
moment  he  reached  the  open  field  away  he  started,  and  what  with 
the  jingling  of  the  harness,  the  creaking  of  the  wheels,  and  the 
necessity  for  holding  on  tight,  conversation  became  impossible. 
The  wagon  rose  up  and  sloped  down  over  the  furrows  of  the  meadow 
as  a  boat  pitches  in  a  sea. 

'  Woaght !  whoa !'  shouted  Jabez,  drawing  up  among  the  hay. 
*  This  be  it ;  the  prongs  be  in  the  ditch.' 

When  they  had  descended,  he  w^ent  to  the  hawthorn-bush, 
pulled  out  some  prongs,  and  then  scrambled  up  into  the  wagon 
himself.  'Now  then,  you  lards  and  gennelmen,  one  on  'ee  get 
each  side,  and  pitch  up  thaay  wakes  [ridges  of  hay  put  ready  for 
the  purpose  of  loading],  and  mind  as  you  doan't  stick  your  farks 
into  I.  The  wimmen — I  means  the  ladies — wull  rake  behind,  and 
paa'son  can  help  um — th'  rakes  be  hung  on  th'  hedge.  Now, 
baillie,  look  arter  them  'osses.' 

Though  hay  looks  light  and  easy  to  lift,  yet  when  the  fork  has 
gathered  a  goodly  bundle,  to  hoist  it  high  overhead,  and  continue 
the  operation,  is  really  heavy  labour.  Valentine  was  physically  a 
smaller-made  man  than  Geoffrey,  whose  broad  shoulders  had 
also  been  developed  both  by  athletic  exercise  at  home  and  by 
work  in  Australia — work  done  from  choice,  not  necessity.  But 
though  smaller,  Valentine  was  extremely  tough,  wiry,  and  nimble, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  who  '  fancy'  horses.  Quick  in 
his  movements,  he  caught  the  knack  of  '  pitching'  almost  imme- 
diately. He  hastily  flung  up  his  '  wake'  as  far  as  the  horse  in  the 
shafts,  and  then  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon  where  Margaret 
was  raking,  leaving  Geoffrey  still  engaged. 

Margaret  and  May  were  looking  at  a  nest  of  harvest-trows,  as 
the  tiny  mice  are  called  that  breed  in  the  grass.  Valentine  began 
to  talk  about  his  horses,  knowing  Margaret  was  fond  of  animals, 
and  said  that  a  '  string'  of  his  would  pass  Greene  Feme  in  the 
evening  en  route  to  his  stables.  Now  Geoffrey,  glanciug  back,  saw 
the  group  apparently  in  earnest  conversation  from  which  he  was 
excluded;  and  noting  Margaret's  attention  to  Valentine,  grew 
jealous  and  angry.  Just  as  he  finished  '  pitching,'  and  was  about 
to  join  them — 

*  Tchek !'  from  Augustus,  and  on  the  horses  moved,  and  he  had 
to  recommence  work.  Valentine  ran  with  his  prong,  and  again,  by 
dint  of  great  exertions,  finished  his  side  first,  and  returned  to 
Margaret. 

'Tchek!  woaght!' 

The  third  time  Valentine  essayed  the  same  task,  delighted  to 
leave  Geoffrey  in  the  cold,  and  to  exhibit  his  superior  prowess. 
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Bat  Geoffrey  by  now  had  learned  how  to  handle  his  fork.  His 
muscles  were  strung,  bis  blood  was  up,  he  warmed  to  his  work,  and 
pitched  yast  bundles  that  all  but  buried  and  half  choked  Jabez,  who 
was  loading  on  the  wagon. 

'  The  dust  be  all  down  my  droat !  Aw,  doan*t*ee,  measter  !*  he 
cried,  in  smothered  tones. 

'  Tchek !'  and  this  time  Valentine  was  far  behind,  and  Geoffrey 
had  gone  back  to  talk  to  Margaret.  At  the  next  move  Geoffrey 
not  only  cleared  his  side  up  to  the  horse  in  the  shafts,  but,  by  using 
his  great  strength  to  the  utmost,  went  ahead  up  the  wake  eight  or 
ten  yards,  and  thus  secured  himself  twice  as  long  with  her,  while 
Valentine  had  to  remain  '  pitching.'  To  Jabez  the  shepherd,  on 
the  wagon,  it  was  fine  sport  to  watch  the  rivalry  of  the  '  gennelmen.' 
A  labouring  man  thoroughly  enjoys  seeing  the  perspiration  pouring 
from  the  faces  of  the  well-to-do.  He  bustled  about  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  kept  the  horses  moving.  By  superior  muscular  force 
Geoffrey  remained  ahead.  To  Valentine  it  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood. 

*  We  be  getting  on  famous,  zur,'  said  Jabez.     '  Tchek !' 

Mrs.  Estcourt  had  meantime  left  the  field,  after  beckoning  to 
Augustus,  who  followed  her.  While  she  was  present  there  was 
some  check  on  their  rivalry ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  that 
she  was  gone  than  it  rose  to  a  still  greater  height.  Valentine, 
pulling  himself  together,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  thinner  wake 
than  usual,  ran  ahead,  and  went  back  to  the  rear.  Seeing  this, 
Geoffrey  hurled  the  hay  up  with  such  force  and  vigour  that  he 
Hterally  covered  the  shepherd,  who  could  barely  struggle  out  of  it. 

'Lord,  I  be  as  dry  as  a  gicks!*  said  Jabez,  when  he  did  get 
free,  and  meaning  by  his  simile  the  stem  of  a  dead  hedge-plant. 
*  And  here's  baillie  wi'  th'  bottle.     Bide  a  bit,  my  lards.' 

By  this  time  *  my  lards'  thoroughly  understood  why  haymakers 
like  their  ale,  and  plenty  of  it.  Working  undd):  the  hot  sun,  with 
the  dust  or  dry  pollen  fiying  from  the  hay,  causes  intense  thirst. 
So  the  wagon  stood  still,  and  Valentine,  hot  and  angry,  took  the 
bottle — being  the  nearest — from  Augustus,  and  essayed  to  drink. 
This  '  bottle'  was  a  miniature  cask  of  oaken  staves,  with  iron  hoops, 
and  a  leathern-strap  to  carry  it  by.  It  held  about  a  gallon.  To 
drink,  the  method  is  to  put  the  lips  to  the  bung-hole,  situate  at  the 
largest  part  of  the  circumference,  toss  the  barrel  up^  and  hold  the 
head  back.  Valentine  could  not  get  more  than  the  merest  sip, 
though  the  bottle  was  quite  full.  This,  scientifically  speaking,  was 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  the  same 
difficulty  in  drinking  from  a  flask. 

'  Let  th'  aair  in — let  th'  aair  in  !'  said  the  shepherd,  himself  an 
adept.    '  Open  th'  earner  of  yer  mouth.' 
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But  attempting  to  do  that  Yal  let  too  mach  '  aair'  in,  and  spilt 
the  ale,  to  his  intense  disgust. 

*  Pat  th'  cark  in,  znr,  and  chuck  nn  np  to  I.*  Jabez  caught 
the  *  bottle*  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  her  infiemt,  and  qnitted 
not  his  hold  till  half  the  contents  had  disappeared,  nor  would  he 
have  left  it  then,  had  not  Augustus  grumbled  and  claimed  his  turn. 
Mrs.  Estcourt  now  returned,  attended  by  a  servant  carrying  a 
basket  of  refreshments  for  which  she  had  gone,  not  forgetting 
the  more  civilised  bottles  issued  by  the  divine  Bass.  Throwing 
down  forks  and  rakes,  they  assembled  in  the  shade  of  the  tall 
hawthorn  hedge  and  sat  down  on  the  hay.  When  the  delicate 
flavour  of  his  cigar  floated  away  on  the  soft  summer  air,  even  Valen- 
tine's acerbity  of  temper  relaxed.  Opposite,  at  some  distance, 
stood  the  wagon  now  frilly  loaded ;  Diamond  and  Captain  eating 
the  hay  put  for  them,  and  the  shepherd  lying  at  fuU  length  on  the 
grass.  Augustus,  the  *  bottle'  by  his  side,  and  his  hand  laid  lov- 
ingly on  it,  fell  aaleep  in  the  shade  of  the  wagon. 

The  wild-roses  on  the  briars  that  stretched  out  from  the 
hedge  towards  the  meadow  opened  their  petals  full  to  the  warmth. 
The  breeze  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  elm  overhead.  Bich  flute-like 
notes  of  music  came  from  the  copse  hard  by — it  was  the  blackbird. 

'Ah,  this  is  merry  England,'  said  FeUx,  who  loved  his  cigar, 
watching  the  tiny  cloud  float  away  from  its  tip.  '  The  blackbird 
sings  in  the  scorching  sxm  at  noonday,  when  the  other  songbirds 
are  silent.  You  did  not  know  Geof  was  a  writer,  did  you  7'  He 
drew  forth  a  piece  of  paper,  when  Newton  began  to  protest,  and 
would  have  taken  it  from  him  by  main  force,  had  not  the  ladies 
insisted  on  hearing  the  contents.     So  Felix  read  the  verses. 

*  NOONTXDS  IH  THB  MSADOW. 

Idly  silent  were  the  finoheB — 

Finohes  fickle,  fleeting,  blithe ; 
And  the  mower,  man  of  inches, 

Ceased  to  swing  the  sturdy  scythe. 

AH  the  leafy  oaks  were  slnmbVons ; 

Slomb'rous  e*en  the  honey-bee ; 
And  his  larger  brother,  combroas, 

Hamming  home  with  golden  knee. 

Bat  the  blackbird,  king  of  hedgerows — 

Hedgerows  to  my  memory  dear — 
By  the  brook,  where  rash  and  sedge  grows, 

Sang  his  liqaid  love-notes  clear.* 

Margaret,  toying  with  a  June  rose — ^the  white  petal  delicately 

tinted  with  pink  between  her  soft  rosy  fingers — dreamily  repeated 

half  to  herself, 

*  All  the  leafy  oaks  were  slamb'roas.' 
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Yalentine  glanced  -at  her  swiftly,  and  inwardly  resolved  to  re- 
move the  impression  on  her  mind.  He  took  ont  his  pocket- 
book. 

*  My  verses/  said  he,  *  are  only  copied,  but  they  seemed  to  me 
a  gem  in  their  way.  It  is  a  piece  of  Bacchic  meditation  from  the 
Vanx  de  Yire,  exquisitely  translated  by  some  clever  author  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten.  Ton  are  gazing  at  onr  friend  Angostns' 
bibulous  nose,'  he  nodded  towards  the  recumbent  figure  with  the 
hand  on  the  bottle,  '  and  see  it  through  your  own  glass  : 

"  Fair  nose  1  whose  beanUee  many  pipes  have  cost 

Of  white  and  rosy  wine ; 
Whose  colours  are  so  gorgeously  embossed 

In  red  and  purple  fine; 
Great  nose,  who  views  thee,  gazing  through  great  glass, 

Thee  still  more  lorely  thinks. 
Thou  dost  the  nose  of  creature  far  surpass 

Who  only  water  drinks."  ' 

It  was  so  appropriate  to  poor  Augustus  that  they  could  not  choose 
but  smile.  Yalentine  begged  Margaret  to  sing :  they  all  joined  in 
the  request,  and  she  sang,  with  a  faint  blush,  looking  down — for  she 
knew,  though  the  rest  did  not,  that  it  was  Geoffrey's  favourite — the 
beautiful  old  ballad  of  the  *  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington.'  With 
the  wild-rose  in  her  hand,  the  delicate  bloom  on  her  cheek,  the 
green  hedge  behind,  the  green  elm  above,  and  the  sweet  scent  of 
the  hay,  she  looked  the  ballad  as  well  as  sang  it. 

'Ah,' said  Felix,  'no  sign  of  study  in  those  old  ballads,  no 
premeditation,  no  word-twisting  and  jerking;  rugged  metre  so 
involved  that  none  can  understand  it  without  pondering  an  hour 
or  two.  This  is  the  way  we  criticise  poetry  nowadays,  in  our 
mechanical  age — just  listen  :  somebody  has  been  measuring  Tenny- 
son with  a  foot-rule.  I  read  from  a  professor's  analysis — ''  The 
line  is  varied  by  dactylic  or  iambic  substitution,  as  well  as  by 
truncation  and  anacrusis;"  ''the  line  is  varied  by  anapsBstic  and 
trochaic  (rarely  dactylic)  substitutions,  and  by  initial  truncation!" 
As  Faust  says,  not  all  these  word-twisters  have  ever  made  a  Maker 
yet!' 

Crash ! — splintering  of  wood  and  breaking  of  boughs. 

'  Here  gwoes !  Come  on,  you  !  Hoorah !  Us  uU  put  it  up, 
missus ;  doan't'ee  be  afeared !  you  bin  a  good  missus  to  we.  So 
into't,  you  vellers !' 

Eight  or  ten  men  came  crashing  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge, 
and  seizing  the  prongs  and  rakes  that  were  lying  about  with  no 
more  explanation  than  these  brief  ejaculations,  dashed  out  to  work. 
Heartily  tired  of  rambling  idly  about,  hands  in  pockets,  seeing  no 
prospect  of  the  men  on  the  other  farms  joining  them,  they  had 
been  hanging  round  the  place  in  a  sheepish  way,  tiU,  finally  observ- 
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ing  the  ladies  working,  the  sense  of  shame  got  the  better,  and 
they  made  a  rush  for  the  hay,  and  gave  up  the  strike.  For  there 
is  sterling  worth  and  some  rude  chivalry  in  these  men,  though  simple 
enough,  and  easily  led  astray ;  the  more  the  pity  that  no  one  has 
yet  taken  the  lead  among  them  with  a  view  to  their  own  real 
and  solid  advancement. 

'I  will  go  home  and  send  them  some  refreshment,'  said  Mrs. 
Estcourt.  All  the  party  rose  and  accompanied  her.  In  the  next 
field  they  passed  the  mowers  preparing  to  begin  mowing  again. 
Geoffrey  and  Valentine  both  tried  to  mow,  but  utterly  failed ;  the 
point  of  the  scythe  persistently  stuck  into  the  ground. 

'  A'  be  a'  akkerd  tool  for  a  body  as  beant  used  to  un,'  said  the 
eldest  of  the  men,  taking  out  his  stone  rubber  from  the  sling  at  his 
back,  preparatory  to  giving  the  scythe  a  touch  up  after  such  rough 
handling ;  *  and  um  beant  what  urn  used  to  be  when  I  wur  a  bwoy.' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?'  said  Felix. 

*  Aw,'  said  the  mower,  tilting  his  hat  back, '  th'  blades  be  as  good 
as  ever  um  wur — thaay  folk  at  MeUs  be  th'  vellers  to  make  scythes. 
Thur  beant  none  as  good  as  thairn.  But  it  be  th*  handle,  look*ee, 
as  I  means.  I  minds  when  thaay  wur  made  of  dree  sarts  of  wood, 
a  main  bit  more  crooked  than  this  yer  stick,  and  sart  o'  carved  a 
bit ;  doant'ee  see.  It  took  a  chap  a  week  zumtimes  to  find  a  bit 
a*  wood  as  ud  do.     But,  bless  'ee,  a'moast  anything  does  now.' 

Swish  went  the  keen  blade  through  the  tall  grass.  They 
watched  him  a  few  minutes. 

'  Thur  be  some  blight  about,'  said  the  man ;  '  scythe  do  scam 
up  terrable,'  and  he  showed  them  the  blade  all  covered  with  a 
greenish-white  froth,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  insects.  '  Thur  be 
blight  up  thur,  look.' 

He  pointed  to  a  dark  heavy  cloud  that  seemed  to  float  at  a 
great  height  in  the  east. 

*  It  will  thunder,'  said  May. 

'  Aw,  no  it  wunt,  miss,'  said  the  mower.  '  A'  reckon  as  it'll  be 
nation  hot ;  thuck  cloud  be  nothing  but  blight.  Spile  the  firoit, 
bless'ee.' 

*  So  evem  the  scythe  handles  used  to  be  artistic,'  said  Felix, 
as  they  walked  away.  *  There  used  to  be  art  and  taste  and  work- 
manship even  in  so  common  a  thing.  It  was  made  of  three  dis- 
tinct pieces  of  wood,  carefully  finished  off ;  men  took  days  to  find 
a  piece.  Now  it  is  nothing  but  a  stick  smoothed  by  machinefy.  I 
hate  machinery.  I  like  to  see  the  artist  in  his  work ;  to  see  the 
mark  of  the  knife  where  the  chip  has  been  taken  out.  But  the 
spirit  of  art  flies  when  things  are  sent  forth  by  machinery^ — ^hun- 
dreds exactly  alike.' 

To  May  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  him  dilate  in  this  way. 
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Near  the  house  they  met  Augustus^  radiant  with  smiles,  and  per- 
fectly loaded  with  the  wooden  bottles  for  the  men. 

'  I  knows  I'm  a  fool/  said  he  :  '  at  leasts  I  ought  to,  since  I'm 
told  80  forty  times  a  day.  But  a  fool  must  he  sometimes  right. 
Tend  upon  it,  there's  nothing  like  ale  !' 

At  Greene  Feme  May  found  a  letter  for  her  which  spoilt  the  day. 
It  was  from  her  grandfather,  Andrew  Fisher,  of  the  Warren,  written 
in  great  anger,  and  commanding  her  immediate  return  home,  and 
to  mind  and  bring  that  rug  Avith  her  that  had  been  at  Greene 
Feme  ever  since  Christmas.  The  old  grasping  miser,  in  his  rage, 
remembered  such  a  trifle  as  a  travelling-rug.  Fisher  had  sent  a 
verbal  message  for  his  granddaughter  before,  which  she  had  ventured 
to  put  off ;  now  he  wrote  in  a  furious  temper,  and  added  at  the  foot 
that  if  that  parson  ever  came  anigh  the  Warren  again  he*d  have 
hitn  ducked  in  the  mill-pool.  So  bitter  had  the  mere  thought  made 
bim  that  Felix  wanted  his  money.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for 
May  to  return,  and  she  asked  for  her  horse  to  be  saddled.  Felix 
could  hardly  suppress  his  annoyance.  May  was  much  downcast, 
bat  Margaret  cheered  her. 

'I  will  go  with  you,'  she  said.  'He  was  always  nice  to  me. 
He  is  a  regular  old  flatterer' — (she  peeped  in  the  glass) — '  only 
think,  flattering  at  ninety  !  But  a  man  must  flatter,  if  he's  a  hun- 
dred !  I  shall  get  over  him  !  Ill  ride  my  chestnut,  and  I  can 
stay  with  you,  dear,  can't  I?  and  come  back  next  evening.* 

So  they  left  together.  Geofirey,  in  shaking  hands  with  Mar- 
garet, tried  to  whisper,  '  May  I  come  and  meet  you  to-morrow  even- 
ing,' but  could  not  well  manage  it,  Valentine  being  near. 

'  Be  sure  and  return  by  the  road,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Estcourt, — 
'  the  Downs  are  very  lonely  if  you  come  by  yourself,  and  you  may 
lose  your  way.' 

'  0,  no,'  laughed  Margaret.  '  I  love  the  hills,  and  I  know 
them  all.     I  must  come  over  the  turf,  mamma  dear. 

Now  Geofirey  heard  this,  and  mentally  noted  it.  He  had  his 
horse  at  Thorpe  Hall,  and  he  determined  to  ride  and  meet  Mar- 
garet on  the  morrow. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Where  hast  thou  been  since  roond  the  walls  of  Troy 
The  sons  of  God  fought  in  that  great  emprise  ? 
Why  dost  thou  walk  our  common  earth  again  ? 

Hast  thou  forgotten  that  impassioned  boy, 

His  purple  galley,  and  his  Tyrian  men, 
And  treacherous  Aphrodite's  mocking  eyes  ? 

For  surely  thou  art  she,  who,  like  a  star 
Hung  in  the  silrer  silence  of  the  night, 
Didst  lure  the  Old  World's  chivalry  and  might 

Into  the  clamorous,  crimson  waves  of  war ! 

Or  didst  thou  rule  the  fire-laden  moon  ? 

In  amorous  Sidon  was  thy  temple  built 
Over  the  light  and  laughter  of  the  sea  ? 

Where,  behind  lattice  scarlet-wrought  and  gilt. 

Some  brown-limbed  girl  did  weave  thee  tapestry. 
All  through  the  waste  and  wearied  hours  of  noon ; 
Till  her  wan  cheek  with  flame  of  passion  burned, 

And  she  rose  up  the  sea-washed  lips  to  kiss 
Of  some  glad  Cyprian  sailor,  safe  returned 

From  Galpe  and  the  clififs  of  Herakles ! 

No  !  thou  art  Helen,  and  no  other  one  ! 

It  was  for  thee  that  bright  Sarpadon  died, 

And  Memndn's  manhood  was  untimely  spent ; 

It  was  for  thee  gold-crested  Hector  tried 
With  Thetis'  child  that  evil  race  to  ron. 

In  the  last  year  of  thy  beleaguerment ; 
Ay  !  even  now  the  glory  of  thy  fame 

Burns,  torch-like,  in  Death's  fields  of  asphodel. 

Where  those  high  lords  whom  Ilion  knew  so  well 
Clash  ghostly  shields  and  call  upon  thy  name. 

Where  hast  thou  been  ?  in  that  enchanted  land 
Whose  slumbering  vales  forlorn  Calypso  knew. 
Where  never  mower  rose  to  greet  the  day 
But  all  unswathed  the  trammelling  grasses  grew. 
And  the  sad  shepherd  saw  the  tall  corn  stand 

Till  summer's  red  had  changed  to  withered  gray  ? 
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There  didst  thon  lie  by  some  LethflB&n  stream 

Deep  brooding  thine  ancient  memory, 
The  crash  of  broken  spears,  the  fiery  gleam 

From  shivered  helm,  the  Grecian  battle-cry  ? 

Nay,  thon  wert  hidden  in  that  hollow  hill 
With  one  who  is  forgotten  utterly. 

That  discrowned  Qaeen  men  call  the  Erycine ; 
Hidden  away  that  never  mightst  thon  see 

The  face  of  Her,  before  whose  mouldering  shrine 
To-day  at  Rome  the  silent  nations  kneel ; 
Who  gat  from  Love  no  joyous  gladdening. 

But  onlv  Love's  intolerable  pain. 

Only  a  sword  to  pierce  her  heart  in  twain, 
Only  the  bitterness  of  child-bearing. 

The  lotos-leaves  which  heal  the  wounds  of  Death 

Lie  in  thy  hand ;  0,  be  thou  kind  to  me. 

While  yet  I  know  the  summer  of  my  days  ; 
For  hardly  can  my  tremulous  lips  draw  breath 

To  fill  the  silver  trumpet  with  thy  praise, 

So  bowed  am  I  before  thy  mystery ; 
So  bowed  and  broken  on  Love's  terrible  wheel, 

That  I  have  lost  all  hope  and  heart  to  sing. 

Yet  care  I  not  what  ruin  time  may  bring 
If  in  thy  temple  thou  wilt  let  me  kneel. 

AJas,  alas,  thou  wilt  not  tarry  here. 

But,  like  that  bird,  the  servant  of  the  sun. 

Who  flies  before  the  northwind  and  the  night, 
So  wilt  thou  fly  our  evil  land  and  drear, 

Back  to  the  tower  of  thine  old  delight. 

And  the  red  lips  of  young  Euphorion  ; 
Nor  shall  we  ever  see  thy  face  again, 

But  in  this  poisonous  garden  must  we  stay, 
Crowning  our  brows  with  the  thorn-crown  of  pain. 

Till  the  dread  cup  of  life  shall  pass  away. 

O  Helen !  Helen !  Helen !  yet  a  while. 
Yet  for  a  little  while,  0,  tarry  herOi 

Till  the  dawn  cometh  and  the  shadows  flee ! 
For  in  the  gladsome  sunlight  of  thy  smile 

Of  heaven  or  hell  I  have  no  thought  or  fear, 
Seeing  I  know  no  other  god  but  thee  : 

VOL.  I.  .  DD 
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No  other  god  save  him,  before  whose  feet 

In  uets  of  gold  the  tired  planets  move, 

The  incarnate  spirit  of  spiritual  love 
Who  in  thy  body  holds  his  joyous  seat. 

Thou  wert  not  bom  as  common  women  are  ! 

But,  girt  with  silver  splendour  of  the  foam, 

Didst  from  the  depths  of  sapphire  seas  arise  ! 
And  at  thy  coming  some  immortal  star, 

Bearded  with  flame,  blazed  in  the  Eastern  skies. 

And  waked  the  shepherds  on  thine  island-home. 
Thou  shalt  not  die  :  no  asps  of  Egypt  creep 

Close  at  thy  heels  to  taint  the  delicate  air  ; 

No  suUen-blooming  poppies  stain  thy  hair, 
Those  scarlet  heralds  of  eternal  sleep. 

Lily  of  loye,  pure  and  inviolate  ! 

Tower  of  ivory !  red  rose  of  fire ! 

Thou  hast  come  down  our  darkness  to  illume  : 
For  we,  close-caught  in  the  wide  nets  of  Fate, 

Wearied  with  waiting  for  the  World's  Desire, 
Aimlessly  wandered  in  the  house  of  gloom, 
Aimlessly  sought  some  slumberous  anodyne 

For  wasted  lives,  for  trammelling  wretchedness, 
Till  we  beheld  thy  re-arisen  shrine. 

And  the  white  glory  of  thy  loveliness. 

OSCAB  WILDB, 


ANGLO-INDIAN  MARRIAGE-CUSTOMS. 

By  Abchibalo  Fobbbs. 


No.  n.  George  Martell's  Bundobust.* 

Oeorge  Martell  was  an  indigo-planter  in  western  Tirhoot,  a  fine 
tract  of  Bengal  stretching  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Nepaul  Terai, 
and  roughly  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Gunduck,  on  the  east  by 
the  Kussi.  Planter-life  in  Tirhoot  is  very  pleasant  to  a  man  in 
robust  health,  who  possesses  some  resources  within  himself.  In 
many  respects  it  more  resembles  active  rural  life  at  home  than  does 
any  other  life  led  by  Anglo-Indians.  The  joys  of  a  planter's  life 
have  been  enthusiastically  sung  by  a  planter-poet ;  and  the  frank 
genial  hospitality  of  the  planter's  bungalow  stands  out  preeminent 
even  amidst  the  universal  hospitality  of  India.  The  planter's 
bungalow  is  open  to  all-comers.  The  established  formula  for  the 
arriviug  stranger  is  first  to  call  for  a  brandy-and-soda,  then  to  order 
a  bath,  and  finally  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  occupant,  his  host. 
The  laws  of  hospitality  are  as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 
Once  in  the  famine-time  a  stranger  in  a  palki  reached  a  planter's 
bungalow  in  an  outlying  district,  and  sent  in  his  card.  The  planter 
sent  him  out  a  drink,  but  did  not  bid  him  enter.  The  stranger 
remained  in  the  verandah  till  sundown,  had  another  drink,  and 
then  went  on  his  way.  This  breach  of  Tirhoot  statute-law  became 
known.  There  was  much  excuse  for  the  planter,  for  the  traveller 
was  a  missionary,  and  in  other  respects  was  a  persona  ingrata. 
But  the  credit  of  planterhood  was  at  stake ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
force  of  public  opinion  that  the  planter  who  had  been  a  defaulter  in 
hospitality  had  to  abandon  the  profession,  and  quit  the  district.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  laid  down,  as  a  guiding  illustration,  that  if 
Jadas  Iscariot,  when  travelling  around  looking  for  an  eligible  tree 
on  which  to  hang  himself,  had  claimed  the  hospitality  of  a  planter's 
bangalow,  the  dweller  therein  would  have  been  bound  to  accord 
him  that  hospitality.  Not  even  newspaper  correspondents  were  to 
be  sent  empty  away. 

The  indigo-planter  is  '  up  in  the  morning  6arly,'  and  away  at  a 
swinging  canter  on  his  '  waler'  nag,  out  into  the  dahaut  to  visit  the 
zitlahs  on  which  his  crop  is  g^wing^    He  returns  when  the  sun  is 

*  nBundobust  is  an  Indian  word,  which,  like  many  others,  has  heen  all  bat  fo^- 
tnallj  incorporated  into  Anglo-India]i  English.  Its  meaning  is  plan,  soheme', 
organiised  arrangement. 
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getting  high  with  a  famous  appetite  for  a  breakfast  which  is  more 
than  half  luncheon.  After  his  siesta,  he  may  look  in  upon  a  neigh- 
bour— all  Tirhoot  are  neighbours,  and  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
is  considered  next  door.  He  would  ride  that  distance  any  day  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  a  house  brightened  by  the  presence  of 
womanhood.  His  anxious  period  is  inahaye  time,  when  the  indigo 
is  in  the  vats,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  yield  depend  so 
much  on  care  and  skill.  But  except  at  mahaye  time,  he  is  always 
ready  for  relaxation,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  polo-match,  a 
pig-sticking  expedition,  or  a  race-meeting  at  Sonepoor,  Mozzuffer- 
pore,  or  Chumparun.  These  race-meetings  last  for  several  days 
on  end,  there  being  racing  and  hunting  on  alternate  days,  with  a 
ball  every  second  night.  It  is  worth  a  journey  to  India  to  see 
Jimmy  Macleod  cram  a  cross-grained  'waler'  over  an  awkward 
fence,  and  squeeze  the  last  ounce  out  of  the  brute  in  the  mn  home 
on  the  flat.  The  Tirhoot  ladies  are  in  all  respects  charming ;  and 
t  must  remain  a  moot  point  with  the  discriminating  obaerver 
whether  they  are  more  delightful  in  the  genial  home-circles  of 
which  they  are  the  centres  and  ornaments,  or  in  the  more  exciting 
stir  and  whirl  of  the  ballroom.  After  every  gathering  hecatombs 
of  slain  male  victims  mournfully  cumber  the  ground ;  and  one  all- 
conquering  fair  one,  now  herself  conquered  by  matrimony  and 
motherhood,  wrung  ruefully  from  those  her  charms  had  slain  the 
title  of  '  the  destroying  angel. ' 

George  Martell  was  an  honest  sort  of  a  clod.  He  stood  weU 
with  the  ryots,  and  the  mark  of  his  factory  always  brought  out  keen 
bidding  at  Thomas's  auction-mart  in  Mission-row,  and  was  held  in 
respect  in  the  Commission  Sale  Rooms  in  Mincing-lane.  He  was 
a  good  shikaree,  and  could  hold  his  own  either  at  polo  or  at 
billiards ;  but  being  somewhat  shy,  and  not  a  littly  clumsy,  he  did 
not  frequent  race-balls,  or  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  *  destroying 
angels.'  He  had  been  over  a  dozen  years  in  the  district,  and  had 
not  been  known  to  propose  once,  so  that  he  had  come  to  be  set  down 
as  something  of  a  misogynist.  Among  his  chief  allies  was  a  neigh- 
bouring planter  called  Mactavish.  Mactavish  in  some  incompre- 
hensible way — he  being  a  gaunt,  uncouth,  bristly  Scot,  whose 
Highland  accent  was  as  strong  as  the  whisky  with  which  he  had 
coloured  his  nose — had  contrived  to  woo  and  win  a  bonny  baby-faced 
girl,  the  ripple  of  whose  laughter,  and  the  dancing  sheen  of  whose 
auburn  curls,  filled  the  Mactavigb  bungalow  with  glad  bright  sun- 
shine. When  Mac  first  brought  home  this  winsome  fairy,  Martell 
had  3heepishly  shunned  the  residence  of  his  fiiend,  till  one  fine 
morning,  when  he  came  in  from  the  dahaut,  he  found  Minnie 
Mactavish  quite  at  home  among  the  pipes,  empty  soda-water 
bottles,  and  broken  chairs  that  constituted  the  principal  articles  of 
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farnitnre  in  bis  sitting-room.  Minnie  had  come  to  fetch  her 
hnsband's  friend,  and  in  her  dainty  imperious  way  would  take  no 
denial.  So  George  had  his  bath,  got  a  fresh  horse  saddled,  nearly 
chucked  Minnie  over  the  other  side  as  be  clumsily  helped  her  to 
mount  her  pony,  and  rode  away  with  her  a  willing,  if  somewhat 
clownish,  captive.  Arriving  at  the  bungalow  Mactavish,  honest 
George  was  bewildered  by  the  transformation  it  had  undergone. 
Flowers  were  where  the  spirit-case  used  to  stand.  There  was  a 
drawing-room  with  actually  a  piano  in  it ;  the  World  lay  on  the 
table  instead  of  the  Sporting  Times ;  and  the  servants  wore  a  quiet 
tasteful  livery.  Mac  himself  had  been  trimmed  and  titivated  almost 
out  of  recognition.  He  who  had  been  wont  to  lounge  half  the  day 
in  his  pjjamalie  was  now  almost  smartly  dressed ;  his  beard  was 
cropped,  and  his  bristly  poll  brushed  and  oiled.  If  George  had  a 
weak  spot  in  him,  it  was  for  a  simple  song  well  sung.  Mrs.  Mac, 
accompanying  herself  on  the  piano,  sang  to  him  *  The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,'  and  brewed  him  a  mild  peg  with  her  own  fair  hands. 
George  by  bedtime  did  not  know  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or 
his  heels. 

He  lay  awake  all  night  thinking  over  all  he  had  seen.  Mac- 
tavish now  was  clearly  a  better  man  than  ever  he  had  been  before. 
He  had  told  George  he  was  living  more  cheaply  as  a  married  man 
than  ever  he  had  done  as  a  bachelor ;  and  in  the  matter  of  happiness 
there  was  no  comparison.  George  rose  early  to  go  home;  but 
early  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Mac  was  up  too,  and  arrayed  in  a  killing 
morning  neglige  that  fairly  made  poor  George  stammer,  gave  him 
his  chota  nazri,  and  stroked  his  horse's  nose  as  he  mounted. 
About  half-way  home  George  suddenly  shouted,  *  D — d  if  I  don't 
do  it  too !'  and  brought  his  hand  down  on  his  thigh  with  a  smack 
that  sent  his  horse  buck-jumping. 

In  effect,  George  Martell  had  determined  to  get  married.  But 
where  to  find  a  Mrs.  Martell  ?  Mrs.  Mactavish  had  told  him  she 
had  no  sisters,  and  that  her  only  relative  was  a  maiden  grand-aunt, 
whom  George  thought  must  be  a  little  too  old  to  marry,  unless  in 
the  last  resort.  If  he  took  the  field  at  the  next  race-meeting  the 
fellows  would  chaff  the  life  out  of  him  ;  and  besides,  he  scarcely  felt 
himself  man  enough  to  face  a  '  destroying  angel.'  As  he  pondered, 
riding  slowly  homeward,  a  thought  occurred  to  him.  When  he  had 
been  at  home  a  dozen  years  ago,  his  two  girl-sisters  had  been  at 
school,  and  their  great  playmate  had  been  a  girl  of  eleven,  by  name 
Laura  Davidson.  Laura  was  a  pretty  child.  He  had  taken  occa- 
sional notice  of  her;  had  once  kissed  her,  after  having  been 
severely  scratched  in  the  struggle;  and  had  taken  her  and  his 
sisters  to  the  local  theatre.  What  if  Laura  Davidson — now  some 
three-and-twenty — were  still  single  ?     What  if  she  were  pretty  and 
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nice  ?  He  remembered  that  the  colour  of  her  hair  was  not  unlike 
Mrs.  Mac's,  and  was  in  ringlets  too.  And  what  if  she  were  willing 
to  come  out  and  make  lonely  George  Martell  as  happy  a  man  as 
was  that  lucky  old  Mac  ? 

It  was  mail-day,  and  George,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  his  sister  what  had  come  into  his  head.  By  the 
return  mail  he  had  her  reply  :  Laura  Davidson  was  single  ;  she  was 
nice ;  she  was  pretty ;  she  had  fair  ringlets ;  she  had  a  hazy 
memory  of  George  and  the  kissing  episode,  and  was  willing  to  come 
out  and  marry  him,  and  try  to  make  him  happy.  But  she  conld 
not  well  come  alone ;  could  George  suggest  any  method  of  chaperon- 
ship  on  the  voyage  ? 

In  the  district  of  Chumparun,  which  in  essentials  is  part  of  Tir- 
hoot,  lies  the  quaint  little  cavalry  cantonment  of  Segowlie.  It  is 
the  last  relic  of  the  old  Nepaul  war,  which  caused  the  erection  of  a 
chain  of  cantonments  along  the  frontier,  all  of  which,  save  Segowlie, 
are  now  abandoned.  There  is  just  room  for  one  native  cavaliy 
regiment  at  Segowlie  ;  and  the  soldiers  liked  the  station,  because  of 
excellent  sport,  and  the  good  comradeship  of  the  planters.  At 
SegowUe,  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  there  happened  to  be  quar- 
tered a  certain  Major  Freeze,  whose  wife,  after  a  couple  of  years  at 
home,  was  about  returning  to  India.  George  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Major,  and  a  far-off  profound  respect  for  his  wife, 
who  was  an  admirable  and  stately  lady.  It  occurred  to  him  to  tiy 
whether  it  could  not  be  managed  that  she  should  bring  out  the 
future  Mrs.  Martell.  He  saw  the  Major,  who  was  only  too  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  a  new  lady  in  the  district,  and  the  afiair 
was  soon  arranged.  Mrs.  Freeze  wrote  that  she  and  Miss  David- 
son were  leaving  by  such-and-such  a  mail ;  and  knowing  that  Mar- 
tell was  rather  lumpy  when  a  lady  was  in  the  case,  thoughtfully 
suggested  that  he  should  go  down  to  Bombay  and  meet  them ;  so 
as  to  get  over  the  initial  awkwardness  by  making  himself  usefol, 
and  gaining  his  intended's  respect  by  swearing  at  the  niggers. 

All  went  well.  But  George  Martell  was  not  quite  his  own 
master ;  he  was  only  part  of  a  '  concern,'  and  was  bound  to  do  his 
best  for  his  partners.  It  happened,  just  about  the  time  the  P;  &  0. 
steamer  was  due  at  Bombay,  that  the  most  ticklish  period  of  the 
indigo-planters'  year  was  upon  Martell.  The  juice  had  begun  to 
flow  from  the  vats.  He  had  no  assistant,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
leave  the  work,  so  he  telegraphed  to  Bombay  to  explain  this  to  Mrs. 
Freeze,  and  added  that  he  would  meet  her  and  her  companion  at 
Bankipore,  where  their  long  railway  journey  would  end.  Miss 
Davidson  did  not  understand  much  about  the  critical  crisis  of  indigo 
production,  and  she  had  a  spice  of  romance  in  her  composition ;  so 
that  poor  Martell  did  not  rise  in  her  estimation  by  hia  default  at 
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Bombay.  When  the  ladies  reached  Banhipore  there  was  atill  no 
Martelly  bat  only  a  chuprapee  with  a  note  to  say  that  the  juice  was 
Btill  nuining,  and  he  could  not  leave  the  factory,  bat  would  be  wait- 
ing for  them  at  Segowlie.  At  this  even  Mrs.  Freeze  almost  lost 
her  temper. 

They  haye  a  *  State  Railway'  now  in  Tirhoot,  but  at  the  time 
I  am  writing  of  there  was  only  one  pukka  road  in  all  the  district. 
The  ladies  trayelled  in  palanquins,  or  palki,  as  they  are  more  fSGUui- 
harly  called.     It  is  a  long  journey  from  Bankipore  to  Segowlie,  and 
three  nights  were  spent  in  travelling.     Bluff  old  Minden  Wilson 
stood  on  the  bank  above  the  ghat  to  welcome  Mrs.  Freeze  across 
the  Ganges.     One  day  was  spent  at  young  Spudd's  factory,  the 
second  at  the  residence  of  a  genial  planter  rejoicing  in  the  quaint 
name  of  Hong  Kong  Scribbens ;  on  the  third  morning  they  reached 
SegowUe.     But  still  no  Martell ;    only  a  chit  to  say  that  plaguy^ 
juice  was  still  running,  but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  drive  over  to. 
dinner.     Miss  Davidson  went  to  bed  in  a  huff ;  and  Major  Freeze- 
was  temporarily  inclmed  to  think  that  her  home-trip  had  impaired^ 
his  good  lady's  amiability  of  character. 

Martell  did  turn  up  at  dinner-time.  But  he  was  hardly  a  man 
at  any  time  to  create  much  of  an  impression,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
appeared  to  exceptional  disadvantage.  He  was  stutteringly  ner- 
vous ;  and  there  were  some  evidences  that  he  had  been  ineffectually 
striving  to  mitigate  his  nervousness  by  the  consumption  of  his  name- 
sake. He  had  on  a  new  dress-coat,  which  had  not  the  remotest 
pretensions  to  fit  him,  and  the  bear's-grease  which  he  had  freely 
used  gave  unpleasant  token  of  rancidity.  The  dinner  was  an  un- 
satisfactory performance.  Miss  Davidson  was  extremely  distraite^ 
and  Martell  became  more  and  more  nervous  as  the  meal  progressed^ 
and  was  manifestly  relieved  when  the  ladies  retired.  Soon  after 
they  had  done  so,  the  Major  was  sent  for  from  the  drawing-room. 
He  found  Miss  Davidson  sobbing  on  his  wife's  bosom.  He  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  The  girl,  with  many  sobbing  interruptions, 
gasped  out : 

*  He's  the  wrong  man  !  0  heavens,  I  never  saw  him  before ! 
The  man  I  remember  who  gave  me  sweets  when  I  was  a  child  had 
black  hair;  he  has  red!  0,  what  shall  I  do?  0,  please  send 
that  man  away,  and  let  me  go  home !' 

And  then  Miss  Davidson  went  off  into  hysterics. 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  matters !  The  Major  and  his  wife 
could  not  see  their  way  clear  at  all.  Consultation  followed  consulta- 
tion, with  visits  on  the  Major's  part  to  poor  Martell  in  the  dining- 
room  sandwiched  between  them.  It  was  almost  morning  before 
affidrs  arranged  themselves  after  a  fashion.  The  new  basis  agreed 
upon  was   that  the   previously -existing   arrangement   should  be 
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regarded  as  dead,  and  that  a  conrtship  between  Martell  and  Miss 
Davidson  shonld  be  commenced  de  novo — he  to  do  his  best  to  re- 
commend himself  to  the  lady's  a£fections,  she  to  learn  to  love  him 
if  she  coald,  red  hair  and  all.  And  so  George  went  home,  and 
the  Segowlie  household  went  to  bed. 

Poor  George  at  the  best  had  a  yeiy  poor  idea  of  courting 
acceptably ;  and  surely  no  man  was  more  heavily  handicapped  in 
the  enterprise  prescribed  him.  He  had  to  court  to  order,  and  to 
combat,  besides,  both  the  bad  impression  made  at  starting  and  the 
misfortune  of  his  red  hair.  The  poor  fellow  did  his  best.  He 
used  to  come  and  sit  in  Mrs.  Freeze's  drawing-room  hours  on  end, 
glowering  at  Miss  Davidson  in  a  silence  broken  by  spasmodic  efforts 
at  forced  talk.  He  brought  the  girl  presents,  gave  her  a  horse,  and 
begged  of  her  to  ride  with  him.  But  the  great  stupid  fellow  had 
not  thought  of  a  habit,  and  the  girl  felt  a  delicacy  in  telling  him 
that  she  had  not  one.  So  the  horse  ate  his  head  off  in  idleness,  and 
George's  heart  went  further  and  further  down  in  the  direction  of  his 
boots.  He  had  so  bothered  Mrs.  Freeze  that  she  had  washed  her 
hands  of  him,  and  had  bidden  him  worry  it  out  on  his  own  line. 

In  less  than  a  month  the  crisis  came.  Miss  Davidson  conld 
not  bring  herself  to  think  of  poor  George  as  affording  the  makings 
of  a  husband.  She  told  Mrs.  Freeze  so,  and  begged,  for  kindness' 
sake,  that  the  Major  would  break  this  her  determination  to 
Mr.  Martell,  and  desire  him  to  give  the  thing  up  as  hopeless. 
The  Major  thought  the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to  write  to 
George  to  this  effect.  Next  morning,  in  the  small  hours,  the  poor 
fellow  turned  up  in  the  Segowlie  verandah  in  a  terribly  bad  way. 
He  would  not  accept  his  fate  at  secondhand  in  this  fashion;  be 
must  see  Miss  Davidson,  and  try  to  move  her  to  be  kind  to  him. 
In  the  end  there  was  an  interview  between  them,  from  which 
George  emerged  quiet,  but  very  pale.  His  notable  matrimonial 
bundobust  had  proved  the  deadest  of  failures ;  and  the  poor  fellow's 
lip  trembled  as  he  thought  of  Mactavish's  happy  home  and  his  own 
forlorn  bungalow. 

But  although  he  had  red  hair,  and  did  not  know  in  the  least 
what  to  do  with  his  feet,  George  Martell  was  a  gentleman.  The 
lady  continuing  anxious  to  go  home,  he  insisted  on  his  right  to  pay 
her  return  passage  as  he  had  done  her  passage  outward,  urging 
rather  ruefully  that,  he  having  taken  a  shot  at  happiness,  and 
having  missed  fire,  he  must  be  the  sole  sufferer.  It  is  a  little  sur- 
prising that  this  uncouth  chivalry  did  not  melt  the  lady ;  but  she 
was  obdurate,  although  she  let  him  have  his  way  about  the  passage 
money.  So  in  the  company  of  an  officer's  wife  going  home,  Miss 
Davidson  quitted  Segowlie,  and  journeyed  to  Bombay.  Poor  old 
George,  with  a  very  sore  heart,  was  bent  on  seeing  the  last  of  her, 
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before  settling  down  again  to  the  old  dull  bachelor  life.  He  dodged 
down  to  Bombay  in  the  same  train,  travelling  second  class  that  he 
might  not  annoy  the  girl  by  a  chance  meeting ;  and  stood  with  a 
sad  fiace  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the  Apollo  Bander,  as  he  watched 
the  ship  containing  his  miscarried  yenture  steam  ont  of  Bombay 
harbour  on  its  voyage  to  England. 

The  same  night  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  plantation.  At 
near  midnight  the  mail-train  from  Bombay  reaches  Egalpoora,  at 
the  head  of  the  famous  Bhore  ghat.  Some  refreshment  is  ordi- 
narily procurable  there,  but  it  is  not  much  of  a  place.  George 
Martell  had  had  a  drink,  and  was  sauntering  moodily  up  and  down 
the  platform,  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring.  As  he  passed  the  second- 
class  compartment  reserved  for  ladies,  he  heard  a  low  tremulous 
voice  exclaim,  '0,  if  I  could  only  make  them  understand  that  I'd 
give  the  world  for  a  cup  of  tea  !*  George,  if  uncouth,  was  a  prac- 
tical man.  His  prompt  voice  rang  out,  '  Qui  hye,  ek  pyala  chah 
loo  /'  Promptly  came  the  refreshment-room  khitmutghar,  hurrying 
with  the  tea ;  and  George,  taking  off  his  hat,  begged  to  Imow 
whether  he  could  be  of  any  further  service. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  face  that  looked  out  on  him  in  the  moon- 
light, and  there  was  more  than  mere  conventionality  in  the  accents 
in  which  the  pleasant  voice  acknowledged  his  opportune  courtesy. 
Insensibly  George  and  the  lady  drifted  into  conversation.  She  was 
very  lonely,  poor  thing ;  a  friendless  girl  coming  out  to  be  governess 
in  the  family  of  a  burra  Sahib  at  Chupra.  Now  Chupra  is  only 
across  the  Gunduck  from  Tirhoot,  so  George  told  his  new  acquaint- 
ance they  were  both  going  to  nearly  the  same  place,  and  professed 
bis  cordial  willingness  to  assist  her  on  the  journey.  He  did  so, 
escorting  her  right  into  Chupra  before  he  set  his  face  homeward ; 
and  he  thenceforth  got  into  a  habit  of  visiting  Chupra  very  fre- 
quently. Need  I  prolong  the  story  ?  I  happened  to  be  in  Banki- 
pore  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  that  focus  of  famine- wallahs. 
It  fell  to  my  pleasant  lot  to  take  Mrs.  Martell  in  to  dinner  at 
the  Commissioner's  hospitable  table.  Mrs.  Mactavish  was  sitting 
opposite ;  and  I  went  back  to  my  bedroom-tent  in  the  compound 
without  having  made  up  my  mind  whether  she  or  Mrs.  Martell  was 
the  prettier  and  the  nicer.  So  you  see  George  Martell  did  not 
make  quite  so  bad  a  bundobust  after  all. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 

Bt  AoKBS  J.  BUBXK. 


The  following  notes  were  taken  in  the  Dolma  Baktche  Palace 
during  the  reign  of  '  Merrie  Ahdol  Aziz*  of  unfortunate  memory. 
My  occupations  in  that  dull  residence  I  need  not  describe.     The 
pUaf  and  strange  dishes  offish  were  varied  with  an  occasional  hamper 
from  Paris  containing  Camembert  and  asparagus  from  the  Catacombs. 
In  the  evening,  select  troupes  played  pocket  editions  of  Girofle- 
Girqfla   or   Lea    Cents    Vierges;    but   the  spirit   of  Oriental  in- 
trigue was  always  uppermost,  and  gloomy  foreshadowings  of  what 
was  coming  seemed  to  meet  one  at  the  end  of  every  corridor.     To 
avoid  falling  into  some  petty  camariUa,  and  with  a  wholesome,  if 
silly,  dread  of  the  traditional  sack  which  sometimes  cuts  short  a 
Turkish  woman's  life,  I  resolved  to  turn  my  back  on  Eastern  politics, 
and  try  to  find  out,  instead,  the   strange   tricks   of  Mahometan 
hygiene.     Scientific  men,  as  a  rule,  think  that  the  question  of 
toilet   accessories  is  beneath   them,  although   medical   men   are 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  human  body  wants  much  grooming; 
and  a  first-class  Paris  physician.  Dr.  Constantin  James,  has  dug 
out  from  the  recesses  of  the  classic  past  a  very  complete  description 
of  what  went  to  make  up  the  external  adornments  of  a  Roman 
matron.  Judging  from  the  appliances  found  in  the  museum  at  Naples, 
and  what  we  read  in  Ovid  and  Martial,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
the  daughters  of  ancient  Rome  had  a  compendium  not  unlike  that  of 
the  present  day  to  guide  them  in  their  bathroom  ;  or,  as  they  sat, 
witb  mirrors  in  their  hands  which  would  scarcely  satisfy  a  modem 
coquette.     They  say  Ernest  Renan  is  a  believer  in  spiritualism.     If 
his  critical  and  sceptical  mind  can  find  some  truth  in  so  nebulous  a 
science,  there  may  be  something  in  it ;  and  I  often  think  that  the 
love-potions  and  drugs  of  medisBval  alchemists  were  real  discoveries 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  threw  a  spell  over  the  mind,  just 
as  the  warmth  and  juicy  green  of  spring  is  supposed  to  make 

'  Eyery  shepherd  swain  grow  bolder, 
Gentler  eyery  shepherdess.* 

I  have  seen  a  Georgian  woman  bought  in  the  market,  who  lost 
every  outward  semblance  of  her  humble  origin ;  and  by  means  of 
certain  preparations  became  so  queenly  in  appearance  that  I  could 
never  approach  her  without  a  flutter,  although  she  could  not  read, 
and  was  wofuUy  ignorant.  Her  voice  was  harsh  and  unsympa- 
thetic ;    but,  if  she  remained  silent,  her  beauty  was  irresistible. 
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There  were  many  things  in  the  notes  which  I  have  taken  that  can 
scarcely  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this  brief  sketch.  Some  of 
the  strange  hints  are  fugitive,  and  ha:rd  to  string  together.  After 
all,  it  was  only  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  n  book  of  Hours,  belonging  to 
IsabeUa  of  Hungary,  that  the  wondrous  component  parts  of  Hun- 
gaiy-water  were  found.  The  hermit  who  gave  her  the  recipe,  she 
never  saw  again ;  and  at  seventy-two  she  declined*  to  marry  the 
amorous  King  of  Poland,  out  of  grateful  remembrance  to  her  bene- 
factor, whom  she  chose  to  look  upon  as  the  Angel  Gabriel.  No- 
thing can  equal  the  secrecy  of  women  on  the  subject  of  their  grow- 
ing years,  or  on  the  methods  they  employ  to  compound  with  time. 
When,  some  years  ago,  an  adventuress  had  been  persistently  de- 
frauding women  of  fashion  by  her  nostrums,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  in  no  instance  was  there  any  revelation  made  by  one 
customer  or  victim  to  another,  although  many  of  them  were  personal 
friends. 

When  Eastern  women  have  been  tender  with  me,  the  last 
proof  of  that  tenderness  has  been  the  telling  of  a  secret  for  the  bath 
or  toilet,  a  luscious  paste  for  the  lips,  or  a  subtle  liquid  to  make  the 
eyes  as  dreamy  as  those  of  Sappho,  or  as  seraphic  as  those  of  Teresa 
of  Avila.  The  recipe  for  removing  wrinkles  used  by  Madame  Ves- 
tris,  in  the  days  whea  the  Island  of  Jerveh  was  played  at  the 
Lyceum,  came  originally  from  the  East ;  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  retired  French  actress,  who  rejoices  in  its  use,  and  is  aided 
iu  her  attempt  to  wrestle  with  time  by  the  fact  that  her  acte  de 
naissance  was  burnt  during  the  Commune.  I  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  adding  that  I  have  only  just  received  permission  to  do  so. 
Yestris  used  to  drive  down  to  old  Joseph  Floris,  at  Acton,  for  the 
compounds  in  the  early  morning.  On  one  occasion  she  met  him 
coming  out  of  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Warwick-street,  and  pointing 
smilingly  to  the  confessional-box,  said  :  '  Be  sure  and  keep  my 
lily-roots  a  secret.*  When  Mr.  Floris  used  to  prepare  the  mixture 
in  the  laboratory  under  his  shop  in  Jermyn-street,  the  warehouse- 
man made  holiday  at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  no  one  saw  what 
passed  until  Joseph  Floris  came  out,  bareheaded,  to  the  carriage, 
with  one  of  his  bunches  of  roses  in  his  hand,  and  a  jar  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  white  paper  and  sealed.  The  secret  was  this.  A 
number  of  white  garden  lily-roots  were  boiled  down,  after  being 
carefully  scraped.  The  juice  was  strained  off,  and  then  mixed  with 
honey  and  melted  white  wax.  This  was  incorporated  into  a  pomade, 
and  applied  to  the  face  every  night,  to  remain  on  till  morning. 
When  one  considers  that  Yeslais  was  a  cabotine  down  to  the  ends 
of  her  finger-nails,  as  the  French  say,  that  she  breathed  ^1  her  life 
the  pernicious  air  of  an  actress's  dressing-room,  and  used  all  the 
eomponnda  in  which  they  rejoice^  the  remembranoe  of  hex  youthful 
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appearance  may  give  an  importance  to  this  recipe  which  it  might 
not  otherwise  possess.  Not  that  I  have  much  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  any  unguent,  or  mere  toilet  appliance,  unless  it  forms  portion  of 
a  carefully-worked  system  of  hygiene.  Two  hours'  sleep  before 
midnight  during  a  month's  summer  holiday  will  brighten  the  eye 
far  more  than  successive  applications  of  Florida- water  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning ;  just  as  the  internal  use  of  sulphur  might 
make  a  better  complexion  than  the  placing  of  extracts  and  milks  of 
the  same  substance  on  the  fEice.  If  I  were  making  use  of  a  big 
word,  I  should  call  the  wondrous  cosmetics  and  lotions  that  go  to 
make  up  a  pretty  woman's  dressing-table  the  exuberance  of  hygiene. 

The  bath  is  naturally  the  foundation  of  all  supplementaiy  un- 
guents, and  the  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made  is  the  appliance  of 
anything  to  the  skin  in  patches.  The  first  step  in  the  unction  of  the 
body  is  the  massage,  or  joint-rubbing  process,  used  in  Eastern  bathSi 
and  now  transplanted  to  the  hammams  of  Christian  capitals.  Those 
who,  for  reasons  of  health,  cannot  take  Turkish  baths,  will  do  well 
not  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  massage,  for  without 
it  the  action  of  harmless  dermophiles  like  milk  of  roses  may  be  posi- 
tively pernicious.  And  here  one  may  call  attention  to  a  branch  of 
the  subject  which  I  find  neglected  in  Oriental  hygiene.  The  aidn 
should  be  treated  according  to  its  special  quality.  Thus  unguents 
may  be  beneficial  where  the  body-covering  is  dry ;  but  a  farinaceous 
system  will  undoubtedly  be  preferable  where  the  cellular  tissue  is 
abundant.  A  bath  with  bran  is  the  starting-point  in  the  use  of  all 
powders  based  upon  rice  or  starch,  and  wrongly  called  violet  powder. 
There  have  been  grave  controversies  of  late  upon  the  component 
parts  of  these  powders  ;  but  there  are  trustworthy  manufacturers  in 
England  who  have  never  sold  anything  deleterious ;  and  the  matter 
is  scarcely  worth  discussing,  for  the  use  of  plain  starch,  either 
powdered  or  liquid,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

The  first  cosmetic  is,  after  all,  ordinary  soap.  The  idea  that 
the  complexion  is  improved  by  not  using  this  mild  detergent  is  a 
delusion.  The  soap  used  in  ancient  Rome  was  nearly  liquid ;  and 
it  was  in  some  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  an  unknown  citizen 
of  Marseilles  invented  the  lathering  substance  which  has  now  become 
so  indispensable.  Here  Paris  has  completely  eclipsed  Constantinople, 
and  I  found  the  savon  de  Thridace,  and  other  tablets  well  known 
to  the  modem  French  woman  of  fashion,  amongst  the  numerous  local 
appliances  used  by  Turkish  women.  The  only  remark  I  have  to 
make  on  this  subject,  is  to  discourage  the  use  of  strongly-perfumed 
soaps.  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  all  of  them,  and  particularly  where 
the  colours  are  bright.  Thus  the  brilliant  green,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  outward  semblance  of  lettuce,  is  often  produced  by  oxyde 
of  chrome.      Brown  soaps  are  more  harmless,  the  colour  being 
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simply  bronght  ont  by  means  of  caramel,  or,  in  plain  English,  burnt 
sugar.  Bnt  white  cnrd-soap  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  because  it  is 
carefiilly  boiled,  and  contains  no  colouring  matter  whatever.  There 
is  one  perfame  which  does  not  seem  to  have  made  very  much 
advance  in  other  countries,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  perfectly 
harmless.  Bussia  leather  is  proverbially  odorous,  and  to  those 
women  who  wish  to  have  fragrance  without  that  parfmn  interlope 
which  seems  to  cling  round  certain  scents,  I  commend  the  extract  of 
euir  de  Rmsie  as  unusually  rich  and  mellow. 

The  hands,  of  course,  require  separate  saponaceous  treatment, 
and  we  are  at  once  met  by  two  utterly  different  methods — one 
fomided  upon  the  acids,  and  the  other  upon  emulcents.  Lemons 
undeniably  whiten  a  certain  texture  of  hand,  but  they  are  not 
infallible,  and  sometimes  produce  irritation.  The  safest  compound 
foonded  upon  the  acid  treatment  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of 
brown  Windsor  soap,  a  little  of  the  Elosterfrau  eau- de-cologne, 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  The  dazzling  white  hand  of  poor 
Aimee  Desclee,  when  she  created  the  principal  part  of  Frou  Frou, 
she  owed  to  this  preparation.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  until  lately  a  pate  composed  of  the  yolks  of  &esh 
eggs,  bitter  almonds,  and  Minorca  honey.  The  recipe  was  of 
Moorish  origin,  and  the  Coptic  bishops  use  it  in  their  liturgy,  and 
for  the  unction  of  the  sick*  Those  who  have  paid  the  homage  of 
kissing  that  highly-cultured  hand  may  be  glad  to  know  the  simple 
but  historic  anointing  by  which  its  beauties  have  been  developed. 
The  expression  '  came  into  court  with  clean  hands'  has  a  covert 
meaning,  for,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  nothing  has  ever  been  more 
practised  than  manual  hygiene.  The  late  Mr.  Bellew  told  me 
that  he  owed  half  his  success  as  a  public  reader  to  the  care  he 
bestowed  upon  his  hands.  If  the  school  of  naturalism,  of  which 
Swinburne,  Emile  Zola,  and  others  are  the  modern  apostles,  is  to 
become  dominant  and  fashionable,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  looking 
things  straight  in  the  face.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that 
England  is  not  so  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  body  as  other 
nations.  Considering  the  cUmate,  we  bathe  more  and  devote 
more  attention  to  corporal  training  than  our  neighbours.  Even 
amongst  the  Latin  saints,  Catherine  of  Sienna  completely  opposed 
the  notion  that  study  and  asceticism  lost  ground  where  the  body 
was  kept  in  sparkling  condition.  What  appUes  to  muscular 
development  is  equally  correct  of  smaller  details.  The  functional 
character  of  the  eyelids  can  be  materially  helped  by  soothing  lotions 
or  an  hour's  walk  in  the  shelter  of  a  wood,  or,  if  that  be  imprac- 
ticable, through  gseen  meadows.  It  is  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  hygienic  culture  must  be  helped  out  by  a  thoughtful 
treatment  which  goes  below  the  surfiftce. 
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The  nails  are  the  chiefest  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Nature  can- 
not be  left  to  herself.  The  standard  of  perfection  is  a  filbert-nut,  and 
much  trouble  is  sometimes  required  to  reach  it.  An  Hammangi 
Bachi,  who  has  watched  and  tended  the  nails  of  many  a  Turkish 
beauty,  tells  me  that  the  fingers  should  be  soaked  for  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  trimming  process  in  a  glass  of  rose-water,  with  a 
soupgon  of  Portugal  extract.  Nail-polishing  must  not  be  excessive, 
as  it  produces  round  white  spots  underneath.  As  for  that  relic  of 
barbarism — the  tinting  of  the  nails — it  is  useless  and  coarse.  There 
is  the  same  difference  between  a  well-pruned  nail  and  a  stained  one 
as  there  is  between  a  fresh  plover's  egg  and  the  heaps  of  magenta- 
dyed  Q'vfs  de  Pdques  which  grace  the  windows  of  a  Paris  cremier. 

Before  concluding,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  painting  and 
colouring  of  the  face,  if  one  may  be  excused  for  calling  ^things  by 
their  proper  name.  The  woman  who  uses  fictitious  bloom  is  playing 
with  fire.  It  often  requires  only  a  heated  room  or  a  laborious  waltz 
to  literally  unmask  her.  She  may  injure  her  complexion,  or  she 
may  be  unjustly  saddled  with  a  reputation  for  levity.  But  when 
all  has  been  said,  a  margin  may  be  left  for  the  use  of  colour.  All 
chemical  preparations  must  be  avoided;  and  girls  with  freckled 
faces  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not  likely  to  forfeit 
the  admiration  of  their  male  friends  by  such  nut-brown  evidences  of 
health.  Supposing  a  woman  to  be  inordinately  pale,  the  question 
at  once  arises,  '  Shall  she  use  colour  ?'  Personally,  I  am  quite 
decided  that  the  answer  is  in  the  afSrmative,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
women  with  red  faces  who  reprove  the  habit  so  strongly.  If  tinted 
ribbons  are  allowed,  if  the  silvery  streak  may  be  erased  from  the 
hair  by  cosmetic,  then  it  is  illogical  and  pharisaical  to  forbid  the 
use  of  mechanical  bloom.  At  present  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
majority  of  the  women  of  fashion  use  colouring  matter  in  some 
shape  or  another.  As  to  the  method,  they  have  become  more 
artistic ;  and  we  no  longer  see  those  bizarre  visions  formerly  so 
common  in  the  pump-rooms  of  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  where  old 
ladies,  who  might  have  otherwise  been  grand  in  the  quiet  beauty  of 
their  matronhood,  became  ridiculous  and  repulsive  by  the  rouge 
with  which  they  had  mopped  their  unsuitable  faces.  When  one 
seeks  to  combine  all  the  modes  of  tinging  the  face  with  artificial 
bloom,  the  difficulty  of  choice  is  greater.  Of  liquid  carmine,  the 
less  said  the  better.  I  was  speaking  the  other  day  to  a  prince  in 
the  vorld  of  perfumery,  and  on  asking  him  the  question  whether 
any  preparations  of  this  character  were  harmless,  he  replied,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  that  just  as  refined  Parisians  would  per- 
sist in  drinking  absinthe,  so  women  who  would  not  think  of  walking 
U  hundred  yards  in  the  honest  brilliancy  of  a  summer  sun  would 
have  no  scruple  Ia  applying  acids  to  thoir  faces  daily.     If  it  were 
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poBsible  to  make  or  preserre  a  cannine  from  the  jnice  of  fruits  the 
real  secret  would  have  been  found ;  and  I  know  one  lady  who  has 
sncceeded  so  far  with  the  inner  portions  of  rose  and  tulip  leaves, 
that  she  keeps  a  bed  in  her  garden  for  this  branch  of  her  toilet. 
Blooms  are  harmless,  and  their  crudity  seems  to  be  escaping  under 
the  patronage  of  modem  fashion.     Adolphe  Belot,  in  a  recent 
novel,  speaks  admiringly  of  one  of  his  flighty  heroines  coming  into 
the  room  to  greet  a  visitor,  her  cheeks  freshly  besprinkled  with 
veloutine.     Of  course,  if  the  century  likes  it,  the  century  will  have 
it,  but  the  taste,  like  that  for  red  mullets,  will  be  an  acquired  one. 
In  English  society,  there  is  always  an  inclination  to  say  of  a  woman 
that  she  '  makes  up.'     In  Paris,  even  in  the  noble  Faubourg,  suc- 
cess in  maquUlage  makes  a  woman  a  past  mistress  in  the  craft  of 
blandishment.     A  fever  of  paganism  seems  every  now  and  then  to 
pass  over  Europe.     That  strange  word  renaissance  means  that  at 
certain  times  people  seek  their  vices,  virtues,  and  artistic  tastes  in  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.     Just  as  sprawling  cherubs 
and  corpulent  saints  took  the  place  of  the  bright  symbolism  and 
jewelled  stained  glass  in  the  churches  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  so 
when  modem  society  seeks  for  unguents  and  fards,  it  goes  back  to 
Mahometanism,  and  that  state  of  the  social  fabric  described  in  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal.     But  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  health 
and  beauty  of  the  human  body  should  not  form  a  science  of  its 
own.     Mr.  Buckmaster  is  not  ashamed  to  stuff  an  egg  or  a  tomato 
in  the  presence  of  an  aristocratic  and  critical  assemblage,  because 
he  knows  that  the  hygiene  of  the  stomach  may  form  the  basis  of  a 
happy  home  amongst  our  English  middle  classes.     If  our  maidens 
and  young  men  turn  aside  from  the  study  of  cheap  finery  to  cul- 
tivate the  real  beauties  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  humanity, 
it  is  not  likely  that  corruption  will  be  the  result.     The  world  will 
grow  better  and  wiser,  as  it  leams  to  treat  every  portion  of  the  body 
with  reverence  and  tender  care.     Bacon  says  that  a  pleasing  figure 
is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation ;  and  the  world  now  requires 
a  missionary  who  shall  gather  up  the  lore  of  the  past,  and,  stripping 
it  of  all  that  is  puerile,  shall  give  the  same  attention  to  the  body  as 
to  a  beautiful  flower  garden,  for  it  is  the  most  precious  gift  of  our 
tangible  existence,  and  the  best  sanctuaig^  in  which  we  can  offer  up 
our  worship. 


DRUNKENNESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Bt  John  B.  Gouoh. 


Thebe  is  a  popular  belief  that  drankenness  in  England  among 
the  upper  classes  is  dying  out.  It  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  men 
of  birth  and  position  are  no  longer  in  the  habit  of  drinking  their 
six  bottles  at  dinner  and  sprawling  under  the  table  helpless.  A 
man  who  would  drink  like  this,  at  his  own  or  a  friend's  table, 
nowadays  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  respectable  society.  Drunk- 
enness in  England  among  the  upper  classes,  though  it  may  be 
dying  out,  I  believe  is  very  far  from  dead  yet. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  definite  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  drunkenness  in  the  so-called  upper  classes  of 
society;  for  while  the  lower  classes  seem  to  live  out  of  doors,  and 
all  they  do  is  known,  the  habits  of  the  other  class  are  so  covered 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  position  that  we  only  see  and  know 
that  which  crops  out  on  the  surface,  and  only  occasionally  are 
there  reports  of  their  intemperance  at  the  police-courts,  while  the 
lower  classes  are  represented  there  every  day.  Since  my  arrival 
in  this  country  last  summer  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
gentlewomen,  persons  of  education  and  refinement,  ladies  who 
belong  to  the  aristocratic  circles,  confiding  to  me  the  story  of 
ruined  homes,  broken  hearts,  tarnished  careers,  the  writhings  dl 
unnecessary  sickness,  the  horror  of  the  maniac's  death — ^revealing 
to  me  scenes  perfectly  appalling,  all  brought  about  by  drink.  It 
would  be  utterly  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  detail ;  but  I  may 
just  mention  one  case  among  many.  A  gentleman,  by  his  drunken- 
ness, had  dragged  his  wife,  a  lady  of  birth  and  refinement,  from 
a  high  social  position  to  one  room  in  a  low  locality,  a  heap  of 
rags  for  a  bed,  a  box,  with  a  cup  of  weak  tea  and  a  piece  of  dry 
bread  on  it-^six  children,  the  youngest  a  babe  fourteen  days  old. 
The  very  day  they  were  visited,  through  a  letter  I  received,  he 
had  stolen  the  last  blanket  and  got  a  shilling  for  it.  The  poor 
children  were  without  shoes — he  had  pawned  them  off  their  feet. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case.  The  records  of  the  police-courts  give 
us  cases  of  gentlemen,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians  being  fined 
for  drunkenness ;  but  I  rejoice  that,  though  there  is  abundaat 
evidence  that  intemperance  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  among 
the  higher  classes,  Jhe  custom  of  drinking  to  excess  is  becoming 
more  '  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.'  Bat  what 
shall  I  say  of  its  ravages  among  the  lower  classes — the  rank  and 
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file  ?  The  sabject  is  appalling.  With  my  voice  I  can  speak;  but 
on  paper  words  fail  me.  By  day  I  walk  this  brilliant  metropolis, 
and  the  keynote  struck  in  every  street  is  drink.  At  night  alone, 
or  in  the  viler  quarters  accompanied  by  a  detective,  I  peer  into  the 
sinms,  and  there  behold  sights  of  orgie  which  compel  me  to  believe 
that  drunkenness  in  England,  among  the  lower  classes,  is  far  more 
prevalent  now  than  it  was  when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  made 
similar  investigations.  High  ty,  mysterious,  and  midnight  London 
is  a  vast  and  seething  caldron,  where  the  Devil  and  his  earthly 
agents  brew  the  curse  of  England — drunkenness  ! 

Yes,  the  great  curse  of  England  is  the  drink.  The  fact  is  mews 
to  nobody.  In  re-stating  it  here,  I  simply  say  over  again  in  a  new 
form,  through  a  new  channel,  that  which  I  have  been  saying  in  the 
form  of  public  addresses  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States, 
with  all  my  strength,  and  all  my  power,  and  all  my  energy,  for  the 
past  thirty-seven  years ;  and  mean  to  go  on  saying,  with  God's  help, 
to  the  last  hour  of  my  Ufe.  It  is  impossible  that  a  fact  should  be 
constantly  reiterated  by  any  human  being  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
and  with  an  earnest  purpose,  without  its  becoming  hackneyed,  as 
the  phrase  is ;  and  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  my  utterances  will 
look  in  this  place  for  anything  new.  My  hope  is  that  those  utter- 
ances may  here  reach  many  who  have  never  heard  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  newness  of  what  I  say  lies  in 
their  unfamiliarity  with  it.  As  time  goes  on,  the  knowledge  of  the 
evils  involved  in  prevalent  drinking  customs  must  spread  and  spread, 
until  every  creature  shall  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  hard  £ftct 
which  stimds  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph :  *  The  great  curse  of 
England  is  the  drink.* 

It  is  the  theory  of  those — and  I  thank  God  they  are  many  now, 
many  and  noble  men  and  women — who  have  accepted  this  hard  fact 
as  the  basis  of  their  war  upon  existing  customs ;  it  is  their  theory 
that  the  sole  and  only  cure  for  this  gigantic  curse  lies  in  total 
ABSTiMEKGE.  There  is  no  half-way  measure.  Every  individual  is 
ready  to  admit  that  drunkenness  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  all  we  can  to  remove  that  evil.  So  far  we  are  all  agreed. 
But  our  theory  is,  that  the  only  way  to  remove  that  evil  is  to  remove 
the  cause.  The  cause  is  perfectly  simple  in  its  form — ^it  is  the 
drink.  The  cure  is  to  leave  it  absolutely  alone.  It  is  not  against 
moderate  drinkers  we  wage  war ;  it  is  not  against  any  class  or  con- 
dition of  men :  it  is  against  the  thing  itself,  and  its  use  as  a  bever- 
age. Some  say  it  is  useful  as  a  medicine.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  me  as  a  medicine.  One  man  said  to  me  that  the  water  on  the 
Continent  would  be  sure  to  make  me  ill,  and  that  I  ought  at  my 
age  to  take  a  little  claret  to  qualify  it.  I  was  told  a  similar  thing 
about  the  water  in  Canada,  and  about  the  water  in  California,  and 
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I  always  said  I  would  take  the  risk.  Let  him  who  will  be  afraid  of 
water.  The  danger  is  not  there.  In  my  sixty-second  year,  after 
having  travelled  420,000  miles  and  delivered  nearly  8000  public 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  temperance  and  other  topics,  I  am  able 
to  say  that,  since  1846,  I  have  never  been  in  bed  a  whole  day  from 
illness.  Yet  I  do  not  argae  that  alcohol  is  useless  as  a  medicine; 
I  leave  that  to  men  who  are  better  able  to  present  the  scientific 
phases  of  the  subject.  I  deal  with  fisusts  only,  and  lay  no  claim  to 
being  either  a  man  of  science  or  a  logician.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
present  plain  facts  and  truths.  Find  me  a  man,  sixty  years  old, 
who  will  say,  '  I  am  sixty  years  of  age,  and  I  never  drank  a  drop  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  but  I  regret  that  I  did  not  learn  to  drink  it 
when  I  was  a  young  man.'  Where  can  you  find  such  a  man  as 
that  ?  The  whole  world  cannot  produce  him.  But  it  can  produce 
men  enough  to  curse  the  day  they  touched  the  first  drop — ^men 
enough  who  can  trace  all  their  troubles,  all  their  sorrows,  and  nearly 
all  their  ofiencee  against  God  and  humanity,  to  that  one  cause.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  they  can  also  lay  at  drink's  door  their 
bodily  ills.  The  wrecks  of  manhood  who  may  be  seen  shambling 
through  English  streets  covered  with  sores,  bloated,  the  waters  of 
death  lying  stagnant  in  their  eyes,  the  fevers  of  death  burning  on 
their  hot  foul  breaths — these  are  no  doubt  examples  which  seem  so 
far  removed  from  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  that  they  can  hardly 
touch  them  with  their  lesson.  But  there  is  abundant  testimony 
of  physicians  and  scientific  men  to  the  evils  wrought  in  eveiy  frame 
by  the  drink.  Says  Sir  William  Gull,  *  Many  a  man  is  poisoned 
by  drink  who  has  no  conception  that  he  is  at  all  injured  by  it.' 

I  might  fill  these  pages  easily  with  the  testimony  of  others 
regarding  the  terrible  curse  which  drink  is  to  this  country.  There 
is  no  lack  of  witnesses.  They  tell  us  that  140,000,000{.  are 
annually  spent  in  Great  Britain  for  drink.  This  is  only  about 
10,000,0002.  more  than  are  spent  for  this  purpose  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  statisticians.  Only !  But  it  represents 
vastly  more  sorrow,  vastly  more  crime,  vastly  more  ruin  and  woe ; 
for  the  drink  in  America  costs  much  more  money  than  it  does  here, 
and  consequently  the  figures  do  not  relatively  indicate  the  gallons 
of  liquor  swallowed.  The  London  Times,  in  commenting  upon  the 
money  spent  for  drink  in  England  and  Wales,  on  one  occasion, 
said: 

'  We  drank,  it  appears,  last  year,  in  spirits,  malt-liquors,  wine, 
cider,  &c.,  more  than  seventy-two  million  gallons  of  pure  alcohol, 
at  a  cost,  in  round  numbers,  of  120,000,000Z.  It  is  calculated 
that  at  least  half  of  this  money  is  spent  by  the  working  classes  ;  and 
as  they  desire  principally  strength  or  quantity  in  their  drink,  we 
shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  assigning  to  them  very  much  more 
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th&n  half  cmr  entire  yearly  consumption.  There  is  no  more  alcohol 
in  a  bottle  of  wine  than  in  half  a  pint  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 
cost  of  the  one  may  be  a  gnineai  and  of  the  other  ninepence  or  a 
shilling.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  working  classes  have  spent  their 
60,000,000{.  in  a  cheaper  form  of  intoxicating  drink,  they  have  got 
mach  more  for  their  money,  and  may  probably  be  debited  with  fifty 
million  gallons  oat  of  the  entire  seventy-two  millions  of  the  year/ 

The  American  working  man  cannot  bny,  except  in  the  yilest 
gin-saloon  in  the  United  States,  a  glass  of  the  very  worst  whisky 
sold  there  for  a  sum  so  small  as  that  which  will  enable  a  British 
working  man  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  a  dram. 

Bat  my  appeal  here  shonld,  perhaps,  be  more  particularly  to 
the  moderate  drinker.  It  is  from  the  moderate  drinkers  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  labourers  to  abolish  drunkenness  receive  their 
strongest  opposition ;  partly  because  the  moderate  drinker  is  harder 
to  convince  of  the  evils  of  drink  than  any  other  man  is,  but  particu- 
larly because  the  moderate  drinkers  hold  the  influence.  If  none 
drank  but  sots,  it  would  not  take  long  to  close  every  dram-shop  in 
England ;  the  influence  of  the  sot  goes  for  very  little  ;  and  in  point 
of  bci  it  may  be  said  that  upon  the  moderate  drinker  rests  the  burden 
of  responsibility.  He  contends  that  the  drink  does  him  no  harm ; 
and  because  it  does  him  no  harm  it  must  be  a  good  thing.  If  sots 
abnse  it,  is  that  any  reason  why  he,  who  is  not  a  sot,  should  not 
use  it  ?  If  he  finds  it  is  hurting  him  he  will  stop ;  and  so  forth, 
and  so  on.  Precisely  at  what  moment  the  drink  begins  to  do  a 
man  harm,  no  one  can  tell.  If  the  physicians  and  scientists,  who 
tell  us  alcohol  is  a  poison,  speak  truth — and  I  am  quite  sure  they 
do — then  the  first  dram  be  drinks  must  begin  an  evil  work  upon 
him ;  and  the  day  will  come-^it  almost  always  does  come — when 
he  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  he  is  being  harmed.  He  may  not 
become  a  sot,  though  his  vital  organs  may  be  fearfully  diseased ; 
but  as  I  have  more  than  once  said,  no  man  ever  became  a  drunkard 
who  was  not  a  moderate  drinker  in  the  first  place.  Cut  off  the 
supply  of  moderate  drinkers,  and  the  drunkards  would  all  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  within  thirty  years.  Death  would  do 
that  work,  and  do  it  thoroughly ;  not  a  human  being  would  be  left, 
who  was  not  a  teetotaller.  Once  I  heard  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Chapin, 
standing  in  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  say,  '  Would  to  God  that 
the  first  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  a  man  should  take  into  his 
system  would  produce  in  him  at  once  the  result  of  years  of  drunken- 
ness !'  It  seemed  an  awful  thing  to  say,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
showed  what  it  signified.  If  this  were  so,  no  man  would  drink  the 
first  ghiss.  He  would  no  more  drink  it  than  he  would  drink  sul- 
phuric acid.  He  would  recognise  it  then  for  what  it  really  is — a 
telTible   poison.     Now  its    slow  insidious  work   is  accomplished 
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with  such  stealthy  in  each  individnal  case,  that  men  dare  take  the 
risk,  jast  as  they  dare  take  the  risk  of  hell.  If  the  penalty  were 
instantaneous  upon  the  sin,  none  wonld  dare  to  sin.  If  the  parent 
who  sees  his  son  drink  a  glass  without  fear  of  ill  results  could  see 
that  son  transformed  at  once  into  a  drunkard,  with  blistered  lips 
and  besotted  gaze,  think  you  he  would  set  the  decanter  on  the 
table  ?  No,  no.  It  is  only  because  the  danger  is  remote  that  we 
dare  it;  it  is  only  because  the  day  of  reckoning  is  afar  off  that 
we  think  we  may  escape  it.  Some  do  escape.  That  is  the  one 
fact  which  dooms  uncountable  thousands  to  a  dark  and  dreadful 
end. 

It  is  the  example  of  the  moderate  drinker  which  is  so  terribly 
harmful.     Sometimes  people  say  we  are  unjust  in  trying  to  deprive 
moderate  drinkers  of  that  which  is  a  lawfid  gratification.     We  do 
not  seek  to  deprive  them  of  the  drink,  however.     What  we  seek  to 
do  is  to  induce  them  to  give  it  up  themselves.     We  believe  they 
should  do  this  for  their  own  sake — as  a  man  abandons  any  hannfol 
thing,  and  turns  to  that  which  is  harmless.     But  if  there  are  any 
who  are  immovable  in  their  belief  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
is  beneficial  to  them,  then  we  have  recourse  to  the  loftier  appeal. 
We  appeal  to  the  noblest  instinct  of  a  true  man's  nature — the  nature 
of  a  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  ask  him  to  give  up  the 
drink  for  the  sake  of  others.     This  is  the  principle  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  aU  heroic  endeavour,  all  grand  achievement ;  and 
it  is  a  principle  which  is  as  beautiful  in  small  things  as  in  great. 
By  the  pain  it  costs  him  to  abandon  the  custom  of  drinking  may  be 
estimated  the  degree  of  self-sacrifice  involved.    If  the  pain  is  great, 
the  virtue  is  all  the  greater.     So  too  is  the  peril.     The  disposition 
of  some  persons  to  look  upon  this  matter  as  a  mere  question  of 
giving  up  a  harmless  luxury  is  a  disposition  which  overlooks  the 
grave  and  ghastly  side  of  the  question.     This  luxurious  thing — call 
it  wine,  call  it  brandy,  call  it  pale  ale,  or  what  you  will — it  is 
always  the  same,  to  wit,  alcohol ;  and  this  thing  is  the  cause  of 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  crime  perpetrated  in  Great  Britain.     It  is  the 
cause  of  the  vast  majority  of  ills  of  every  sort,  physical  and  mental. 
I  cannot  here  go  into  statistics;  but  my  readers  must  believe  I  frame 
no  assertion  that  is  not  based  on  fact  of  the  most  uncompromising 
and  indisputable  character.     So  in  asking  the  moderate  drinks  to 
give  up  the  drink,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  digestion ;  it  is  not  as 
we  should  advise  him  to  give  up  a  dish  which  made  him  iU,  even 
one  which  gave  him  the  gout :  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
thousands.     The  widowed  and  the  fiEttherless  cry  out  to  him ;  wives 
who  shrink  beneath  the  blows  of  drunken  husbands  ;  children  whose 
drunken  fathers  beat  and  maim  and  rob  and  starve  them ;  countless 
thousands  whose  physical  firames  not  only  are  mined,  but  whose 
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immortal  sonls  are  periUed, — ^all  plead  with  the  tmmpet-tongaes  of 
angels  to  the  moderate  drinker  to  give  up  the  drink. 

It  will  neyer  be  possible  to  inculcate  that  healthy  moral  senti- 
ment in  this  land  which  will  make  drink-qaelling  laws  eflfective  until 
moderate  drinking  itself  comes  to  be  looked  upon  in  its  true  light. 
It  is  a  question  of  influence.  The  moderate  drinkers  are,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed,  the  only  men  in  any  community,  except  totid 
abstainers,  who  have  influence  in  that  community.  When  they 
cease  to  be  moderate  drinkers — ^haying  now  become  drunkards — 
their  influence  is  gone.  Drunkards  have  no  control  over  public 
sentiment.  But  so  long  as  the  leading  men  in  any  community 
drink,  the  drunkards  of  that  community  can  point  to  these  leading 
men  as  their  examples.  '  The  squire  drinks ;  the  parson  drinks ; 
the  doctor  drinks  ;  my  lord  in  the  grand  castle  drinks  ;  why  shouldn't 
I  drink  ?'  *  Ah,  but  they  are  moderate  drinkers !'  '  Well,  so  was 
I  once.'  It  is  when  we  hear  such  remarks  as  this  that  we  cry  out 
in  despair,  how  can  we  ever  lift  this  load  from  the  shoulders  of 
mankind,  unless  the  moderate  drinkers  will  give  up  their  drink  for 
the  sake  of  others  ?  Admit  that  your  glass  of  wine  or  toddy  does 
yon  no  harm,  0  most  worthy  and  estimable  Moderate  Drinker !  nay, 
admit  that  it  does  you  good,  will  not  a  sense  of  the  higher  law  of 
duty  move  you  to  abandon  it  for  the  sake  of  your  race  ? 

It  is  gravely  said  that  the  influence  of  the  enormous  brewing 
interest  in  England  will  for  ever  prevent  the  success  of  total  absti- 
nence here  on  any  grand  or  general  scale.  Beer,  they  say,  is  king 
— just  as  they  used  to  say  in  America,  Cotton  is  king,  and  bid  us 
keep  our  hands  o£f  the  divine  institution  of  human  slavery,  or  we 
should  ruin  the  country.  Well,  what  happened  ?  Slaveiy  is  dead. 
And  I  say  the  time  will  come  when  Great  Britain  will  be  free  from 
the  slavery  of  drink.  I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  nor  you ;  we  cannot 
measure  God's  movements  with  the  little  tape  line  of  our  mortal 
lines ;  but  the  day  will  surely  come  when  beer  will  be  dethroned 
here.  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  the  first  temperance  society 
— at  least  the  first  total  abstinence  society — was  formed  in  the 
United  States  ;  there  the  first  step  towards  this  movement  may  be 
said  to  have  been  taken,  amongaclusterof  the  yeomanry  of  Saratoga 
county  in  New  York  State.  The  time  has  not  been  long,  measured 
by  any  other  standard  than  individual  human  life  ;  but  the  work  ot 
reform  accomplished  has  been  enormous.  You  have  drinking  cus- 
toms here  which  have  been  utterly  unknown  in  America  now  for 
many  years  ;  bar-rooms  in  theatres ;  women  entering  ginshops  just 
like  men  ;  many  such  customs  as  these  formerly  prevailed  in  America, 
and  are  now  absolutely  dead.  These  facts  are  merely  indices  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  fifty  years.  I  know  that  societies 
organised  to  war  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage 
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were  in  existence  in  Europe  as  long  as  four  hnndred  years  ago ;  and 
Mahomet's  effort  to  induce  his  followers  to  entirely  give  up  the  use 
of  wine  dates  back  some  twelre  centnries  :  but  the  existing  plan  of 
reform,  which  is  succinctly  labelled  *  teetotalism'  in  popular  phrase- 
ology, is  a  thing  of  American  birth  and  of  the  present  century. 

We  total  abstainers  do  not  underrate  that  beer  ^  influence'  which 
is  spoken  of.  Very  far  from  it.  Perhaps  we  have  a  clearer  concep- 
tion of  its  tremendous  power  than  eren  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  called  our  attention  to  it.  From  that  uninteresting  town  of 
Burton-on*Trent  emanates  an  influence  which  I  should  be  yeiy 
sorry  to  see  underrated.  Do  all  Englishmen  quite  comprehend  it  ? 
Here  is  a  town  giyen  up  almost  wholly  to  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
The  place  is  nothing  more  than  a  huge  brewery,  or  nest  of  breweries, 
with  dwelling-houses  in  the  interstices.  Besides  those  of  lesser 
celebrity,  here  are  the  beer-factories  of  Bass,  Allsopp,  Ind  &  Coope, 
Worthington,  Nunneley,  Eyershed,  Kobinson,  &c.,  all  names  of 
power  in  England,  because  their  owners  represent  millions  of  barrels 
of  beer.  Bass !  What  a  name  to  conjure  with  is  Bass !  Here 
are  his  big  beer-mills,  coyering  a  hundred  acres  of  ground,  and 
using  two  or  three  hundred  quarters  of  malt  eyery  day — say  the 
barley  grown  upon  sixty  thousand  acres  of  English  land.  Times 
are  hard  in  England,  are  they  ?  Bass  uses  up  eyery  year,  be- 
sides, the  hops  grown  on  some  two  thousand  acres  of  land ;  and 
he  yearly  rolls  into  the  groggeries  of  London  and  the  other  great 
English  towns  something  like  a  million  barrels  of  beer,  I  am  told. 
Why,  this  one  brewer  could  serye  one-half  the  entire  human  race 
with  a  glass  of  beer  per  head  from  his  own  brewing  in  a  single  year. 
He  owns  oyer  fiye  miles  of  priyate  railway  in  Burton,  and  pays  out 
20002.  eyery  week  in  wages  to  his  beer-makers.  Underrate  a 
power  represented  by  such  figures  as  these  ?  No.  Mr.  Bass  is  a 
member  of  Parliament,  I  beUeye ;  so  is  Mr.  Allsopp  ;  so  are  other 
brewers.  It  is  true  they  do  not  make  much  stir  there,  but  there 
is  an  old  adage  about  '  still  waters'  running  deep,  and  I  haye  no 
doubt  it  will  apply  to  beer  too.  Underrate  it !  Why,  I  honestly 
belieye  that  there  is  no  single  power  in  Great  Britain  which  so 
influences  British  character  and  so  sways  the  material  and  moral 
destinies  of  the  British  people  as  that  influence  which  sits  enthroned 
on  the  beer  butts  of  Burton  ! 

There  is  a  large  class  of  good  men,  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
America,  who  look  upon  beer-drinking  as  a  thing  almost  harmless 
— a  yery  good  substitute  indeed  for  rum  and  gin — if  only  we  could 
get  people  to  drink  it.  Well,  it  is  time  all  this  were  changed. 
Beeb  is  the  arch-enemy  of  our  reform ;  upon  beer  let  us  concenteite 
special  energies.  Let  beer  henceforth  stand  type  of  the  brink. 
It  is  the  British  '  national  beyerage,'  is  it  ?     WeU,  let  the  topers 
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say  that.  The  idea  that  if  we  ooold  induce  men  to  drink  beer 
instead  of  gin  there  would  be  less  intemperance  is  not  a  new  idea. 
The  Beer  Act  of  1830  was  receiyed  everywhere  in  England  with 
acclamation  when  it  was  passed.  This  legislative  measure  was 
designed  to  supply  what  Lord  Brougham  called  a  '  moral  species  of 
beverage/  instead  of  immoral  gin  and  rum ;  and  it  was  to  prove  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  the  British  working-man  by  giving  him  free 
access  to  this  cheap  and  '  wholesome'  beverage — beer.  The  express 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  to  encourage  the  erection  of  beerhouses  and 
discourage  gin-palaces.  What  was  the  result  ?  Sydney  Smith  told 
the  story  in  a  nutshell.  Thus  he  wrote :  '  The  new  Beer  Bill  has 
begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is  drunk.  Those  who  are  not 
singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign  people  are  in  a  beastly  state.' 
The  scheme  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  its  friends,  and  the 
beerhouse-encouraging  policy  has  been  abandoned.  Unfortunately, 
no  great  encouragement  is  needed  in  this  direction. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  beer  interest  in  Great  Britain, 
the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  are  confident  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  their  cause.  There  was  more  money  invested  in  slaves 
in  America  than  there  is  in  beer  in  England.  There  were  one 
thousand  millions  sterling  invested  in  slaves.  Beer  is  great,  but 
his  proportions  do  not  quite  equal  this.  I  do  not  compare  these 
two  evils  lightly.  If  slavery  was  the  ^  sum  of  all  villanies,'  beer 
is  its  worthy  compeer  in  the  infernal  rivalry.  Missionaries  from 
Africa  have  gone  down:  i^to  the  slums  of  London,  where  beer  and 
gin  join  their  forces  to  convert  human  beings  into  the  semblance  of 
fiends,  and  these  missionaries  have  declared  there  is  no  heathenism 
in  Africa  like  that  of  lower  London.  And  yet  we  must  not '  rob  the 
poor  man  of  his  beer,'  they  say!  God  grant  the  poor  man  could 
be  robbed  at  once,  not  only  of  his  beer,  but  of  his  ^cohol  in  every 
shape.  The  sudden  check  to  the  tide  of  crime  and  woe  in  this  land 
would  be  such  as  would  fill  every  honest  man's  heart  with  thanks- 
giving. The  poor  man's  sins  of  commission  are  awful,  no  doubt ; 
but  what  of  our  sins  of  omission  ? 

It  will  be  hard  work  to  overcome  the  drink  evil  in  Great 
Britain.  Of  that  there  is  no  question.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  it 
were  a  hopeless  task  to  combat  the  beer  interest,  which  is  so  strong 
in  this  beautiful  land.  But  I  take  heart  of  grace  when  I  remember 
what  has  been  done  in  other  lands  and  oth^r  days  in  opposition  to 
influences  which  seemed  even  more  unconquerable. 


IRENE. 
In  a  drabrcart)  bs  tbr  Marmora 


I. 
Stbetched  by  the  margin  of  her  open  grave, 
I  hear  the  plashing  of  the  tideless  wave ; 
I  hear  the  unceasing  murmur  of  the  bees. 
And  the  mni  rustling  in  the  oliye-trees ; 
And  the  cicala's  never-ending  song ; 
But,  over  all,  to  me  is  borne  along, 
From  her  dear  village,  nearer  and  more  near. 
The  funeral  chant  around  my  darling's  bier. 

Alas,  alas,  Irene ! 

n. 

Blowly  she  comes !     Ah,  not  as  last  she  came. 
With  agile  foot  and  cheeks  of  rosy  flame. 
Though  trysting-place  and  lover  are  the  same. 
She  runs,  she  blooms  no  more,  but,  borne  along 
By  the  rough  kindness  of  the  heedless  throng. 
Lies  with  her  sweet  face  pointed  to  the  sky. 
Great  God,  that  I  must  live,  and  she  must  die ! 

Alas,  alas,  Irene ! 

in. 

The  fierce  sun  beats  upon  the  waxen  face,* 
Where  never  more  my  ardent  eye  will  trace 
The  conscious  love  which  gave  it  light  and  grace ; 
Beats  on  the  waxen  hands,  whose  tender  clasp 
Never  again  will  meet  my  fervent  grasp ; 
Beats  on  the  waxen  feet,  which  never  more 
With  me  will  tread  the  mountain  or  the  shore. 

Alas,  alas,  Irene ! 

IV. 

I  cannot  see  the  yawning  open  grave, 
Or  hear  the  plashing  of  the  tideless  wave ; 
Or  note  the  dull  priest's  stipulated  drone, 
Or  heedless  acolytes'  paid  monotone : 

*  The  Greeks  cany  their  dead  to  the  grave  with  the  faoe,  handa,  and  foet 
aneovered,  and  on  an  open  bier.    Bnrial  takes  place  within  a  few  honrs  of  deaUk 
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I  only  hear  the  thimder  of  the  earth. 
Which  hides  whate'er  life  held  of  joy  and  worth. 

Alas,  alas,  Irene ! 

God  is  not  always  stem !     The  day  will  come 
When  in  His  mercy  He  will  call  me  home 

To  thee,  to  thee,  Irene! 
Then  will  they  lay  me  by  thy  little  grave. 
Close  to  the  margin  of  the  tideless  wave ; 
And  as  we  slumber  in  a  common  tomb. 
The  fragrant  thyme  around  will  once  more  bloom ; 
And  every  wind  that  rustles  in  the  trees. 
And  all  the  ceaseless  murmur  of  the  bees. 
And  the  cicala's  never-ending  song. 
Will  cry,  *  Though  joy  was  short,  yet  love  was  long : 

He  rests  with  thee,  Irene  !' 

FRANK  IVES  SCUDAMORE. 


THE^  HUM  OF  THE  HIVE. 

By  W.  W.  Fehn. 


I  MAY  as  well  own  at  once  that  I  like  it :  noise,  I  mean ;  that  is, 
the  noise  of  street  traffic.  I  like  the  clatter  of  cabs,  omnibuBes, 
carts,  and  wagons,  the  buzz  of  voices,  and  the  tramp  and  patter  of 
feet,  bipedal  and  quadrupedal,  and  the  thousand  and  one  mysteiioos 
cries,  calls,  rumblings,  clatterings,  hangings,  jinglings,  hammerings, 
and  rattlings  that,  merging  into  one  stupendous  diapason  of  sonnd, 
constitute  the  mighty  hum  of  this  great  London  hive. 

Being  a  thorough  Cockney,  and  so  *  to  the  manner  bom,'  this 
predilection  may  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  every  true  Londoner 
enjoys  noise ;  a  curious  taste,  perhaps,  but  to  me  it  is  an  essential 
element  of  existence,  almost  as  necessary  as  the  air  I  breathe. 
Any  way  I  know  of  a  certainty  that  the  absolute  silence  of  the 
country  depresses  and  saddens  me,  and  at  night  keeps  me  broad 
awake ;  whereas,  in  the  midst  of  my  native  turmoil,  I  never  know 
what  blue  devils  or  sleepless  nights  mean. 

Indulging  this  propensity  to  the  utmost,  I,  even  in  my  walks 
abroad,  cling  by  preference  to  the  main  thoroughfiELres,  for,  in  a 
degree,  my  spirits  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  amount  of  hubbub 
by  which  I  am  surrounded.  I  am  almost  boisterously  jolly  in  fleet- 
itreet  or  the  Strand ;  I  feel  inclined  to  sing  or  whistle  flJoud  going 
along  Piccadilly,  Holbom,  or  Cheapside ;  but  if  Fate  leads  me  into 
the  quietude,  say,  of  the  Adelphi-terrace^  or  through  the  solitudes 
of  Bloomsbury  or  Mayfair,  a  barometrical  change  takes  place  in 
my  mercurial  temperament.  Down  go  my  spirits,  not  to  zero 
certainly,  as  they  do  on  a  mountain-side  or  in  a  country  lane, 
because  the  '  hum  of  the  hive*  is  still  audible.  I  can  keep  my  ear 
upon  it,  as  it  were,  and  recognise  in  the  merged  volume  of  sonnd, 
as  it  swells  or  declines,  the  stimulus  so  necessary  to  my  easy  pro- 
gress through  this  troublesome  life.  But  I  am  not  so  comfortable 
as  I  was ;  in  a  certain  degree  I  become  aware  of  a  want ;  I  am 
conscious  of  having  ears,  which  is  wrong,  as,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  the  doctors  tell  us  we  ought  never  to  know  that  we  have 
any  special  organs,  and  that  when  we  do  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
their  being  out  of  order. 

Hence,  by  preference,  I  live  on  the  verge  of  a  large  thorougfa- 
bxe,  I  can  hear  the  roar  of  it,  unconsciously  of  course,  for  the 
most  part,  all  day,  and  nearly  all  night,  for  night  brings  little 
cessation  of  the  hum.     It  is  true  there  is  comparative  quiet  from 
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two  to  five  A.M.  in  winter,  and  from  three  to  four  in  summer,  but 
neyer  silence.  The  creak  of  the  policeman's  boots,  and  the  thud 
of  his  shoulder  as  he  tests  with  it  the  security  of  door  after  door 
along  the  street,  are  enough  to  prevent  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
occasional  belated  hansom,  the  equally  belated  roistering  convive, 
and  the  early-going  stableman  in  his  clanking  wooden  clogs.  Gats, 
again,  hold  high  jinks  in  the  '  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,' 
and  confusedly  mingle  their  shrill  howls  with  the  far-ofif  screeching 
whistle  of  the  trains  crossing  the  sonorous  bridges  of  the  river. 
Besides,  too,  there  is  that  indescribable  distant  murmur,  soft,  but 
quite  audible,  never  absent,  even  in  the  dead  of  night,  from  the  big 
city,  and  which  one  might  half  fancy  to  be  the  lingering  echo  of  the 
day's  traffic.  Why,  save  the  mark !  if  you  do  happen  to  have  a 
wakeful  night  you  are  never  dull,  you  never  feel  lonely  with  all  this 
going  on,  whilst  you  may  derive  most  edifying  instruction  as  to  the 
ways  of  your  fellow-man  if,  your  restlessness  continuing,  you  listen 
to  his  gradual  awakening  into  the  full  activity  of  his  daily  life. 
Winter  as  well  as  summer,  he  gets  well  astir  in  some  shape  or 
other  soon  after  five — earlier,  if  you  count  the  bellowing  '  swee-up  !' 
as  the  precursor  of  the  day's  doings,  and  follow  him  up  by  the  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  beginning  their  work  with  hammer  and 
trowel  at  the  new  bidlding  by  the  comer.  Do  not  I  know  the  hour 
by  the  slow  crunching  rumble  of  those  heavy  grain-carts  from  the 
neighbouring  brewery  as  well  as  by  my  repeater?  Can  any 
Londoner  doubt  the  time  when  he  hears  the  measured,  orderly,  regu- 
lar tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of  the  police  going  off  duty  ?  Six  o'clock 
of  course ;  and  directly  after  the  police  there  go  the  cart-horses 
with  their  whooping  boy  and  yapping  dog,  going  to  fetch  the  vans 
and  wagons  that  are  kept  up  the  yard  round  the  comer,  where  the 
cock  crows  at  intervals  all  night.  There  goes  that  young  railway 
clerk  who  lives  opposite,  and  who  seems  to  have  to  turn  out  at  six 
sharp  every  morning ;  do  not  I  hear  him  slam  the  door  behind  him 
as  regularly  as  clockwork  ?  And  from  that  time  forth  till  eight  is 
there  not  a  constant  succession  of  clerks  and  others,  coming  out 
and  slamming  doors  behind  them,  generally  whistling,  always 
coughing,  and  invariably  hurrying  ?  Then,  mingling  with  the 
hastening,  scuffling,  shuffling,  mnning  footsteps  of  men,  come 
those  of  more  horses,  trotting  now  away  with  their  vans,  the  which, 
being  for  the  present  empty,  and  having  all  their  chains  and  pins, 
tail-boards  and  gear,  loose  and  flapping,  begin  to  swell  the  hum 
gloriously.  Street-cries,  too,  by  this  time  are  lending  their  valu- 
able aid  to  the  volume  of  sound.  '  Dust  .  .  .  hoo  •  .  .  y !'  *  Milk 
be  .  .  .  low  .  .  .  00 !'  '  Water-crees  .  .  .  es  !'  *  Fine  Ya  .  .  .  ar- 
mouths  !'  have  been  at  it  for  the  last  half  hour.  The  scavengers' 
or  the  dustmen's  carts,  with  the  scrooping  sluice  of  the  shovels, 
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and  the  gattoral  tones  of  the  men  working  along  the  gutters,  haye 
been  bumping  and  thudding  their  way  through  the  street  for  some 
time  also:  the  milk-can  (it  is  mostly  on  wheels  nowadays)  has 
added  a  pleasant  tinkling  running  accompaniment  to  these  baser 
notes,  whilst  '  Hare  •  .  .  skin !  .  .  .  B-r-abbit-skin !'  has  been 
plainly  traceable  from  afiEur,  for  at  least  twenty  minutes,  by  reason  of 
the  peculiarly  shrill  penetrating  accents  of  the  itinerant  fellmonger, 
whether  male  or  female  I  am  never  sure.  '  Pii .  .  .  e  .  .  .  a-per !' 
with  a  single  knock ;  the  first  delivery  of  letters  with  a  doable 
ditto  ;  the  '  Meat-meat-meat  i'  of  the  purveyor  for  our  ^  harmless 
necessary  cat ;'  and  a  host  of  accidentcd  combinations  of  voice  and 
gratuitous  noise,  keep  up  the  din  merrily,  notwithstanding  it  is  what  is 
called  breakfast-time,  as  announced  to  those  whom  it  may  concern  by 
the  weird  whistling  scream  of  the  *  American  devil'  from  some  remote 
manufactory.  But  the  beauty  of  London  in  regard  to  the  hours  for 
meals  is,  that  they  are  never  universal ;  you  breakfiELst  at  eight,  but 
I  breakfast  at  nine  or  ten ;  so  that  there  is  no  appreciable  lull  on 
this  account,  no  approach  to  silence,  as  there  is  in  a  mere  manu- 
facturing or  provincial  town.  No  !  when  once  the  world  is  fiiirly 
awake,  until  it  goes  to  bed  again,  the  hum  is  kept  a-going. 

Subsiding  somewhat  after  midday,  the  hum  is  swelling  forth 
again  with  a  mightier  resonance  than  ever  by  three  p.m.  ;  for  we 
have  now  the  fiAshionable  traffic — the  drowsy  buzz  of  the  drones  in 
addition  to  all  the  usual  stock  items  of  sound  in  the  industrial  hive. 

Only  varying  in  the  nature  of  the  calls  and  sounds,  the  afternoon 
of  the  working-bee  is  as  full  of  buzz  as  the  morning,  '  Muffin  or 
crump!'  (with  the  bell,)  'Perrywink!'  and  ^  Shrimps  fresh  every 
da-a-a-y !'  replacing  the  vendable  comestibles  appropriate  to  the 
breakfast-hour.  Neither  is  darkness  any  security  against  noise  in  my 
neighbourhood,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  full  current  of  the  theatre- 
and  opera-goers ;  indeed,  there  is  a  '  horsemanship'  handy,  which 
creates  an  incessant  demand  at  the  portals  of  the  establishment  for 
the  fine  *  St.  Michael  orange !'  and  the  'All  hot,  all  hot,  smoking 
hot !'  of  the  succulent  potato.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten  either  that 
the  heavily-laden  Pickford's  wagon,  with  all  its  thundering,  boom- 
ing, clanging,  jingling  kindred,  from  the  trotting  brewer's  dray  and 
the  sonorous  police-van  down  to  the  swift-going  pony-cart,  keep  np 
a  perpetual  accompaniment  all  day  long  to  the  noises  merely  inci- 
dental to  the  hour.  Blundering  backwards  and  forwards,  and  up 
and  down  the  paved  mews,  and  bursting  into  the  main  street  as  with 
the  roar  of  a  battery  that  shakes  the  houses  to  their  foundations, 
there  is  no  fear  of  any  deficiency  in  the  bass  part  of  the  mighty 
discordant  orchestra,  so  long  as  we  can  rely  on  the  playful  railway- 
van  !  True,  that  his  deeper  and  more  rasping  tones  have  of  late 
been  somewhat  modified  by  the  general  introduction  of  wood  and 
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asphalte  pavement ;  yet  I  am  happy  to  feel  that  this  is  not  uniyersal, 
and  that  there  is  still  enough  macadam  left,  with  the  consequent 
repairing  by  the  huge  jagged-edged  blocks  of  granite,  to  insure,  on 
occasions,  a  very  tangible  echo  of  the  real  old  state  of  crunching 
deafening  racket.  MoreoTer  the  genus  '  van'  can  be  depended  on 
till  qnite  late  at  night ;  after  six  certainly  it  is  a  trifle  more  eccentric 
in  its  moYements,  but  it  is  '  all  there'  at  intervals,  and  makes  its 
presence  the  more  felt,  perhaps,  from  being  isolated. 

The  boy — the  street-boy,  of  course — is  an  invaluable  factor  in 
this  great  cacophony.  His  whistlings,  his  shriekings,  his  war- 
whoops,  his  cat-calls,  his  derisive  imitations  and  chaff,  and  his 
inexhaustible  ingenuity  in  the  creation  of  indescribable  noises  are 
troly  magnificent ;  and  though  he  is  at  his  loudest  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  the  shindy  he  makes  has  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
tinnous  from  mom  till  night.  Listen  whenever  you  please,  you  can 
always  hear  a  boy  somewhere  in  the  London  streets.  But  for  him 
the  popular  song  of  the  moment  could  never  become,  familiar ;  he 
carries  'Nancy  Lee'  into  the  remotest  comers  and  the  blindest 
alleys,  where  the  organ — ancient  or  modem — could  never  penetrate. 
And  the  organ !  Think  what  an  adjunct  this  is,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  street-music,  to  the  general  concatenation  of  sound ! 
There  are  the  regular  old  barrel  and  the  new  jingling  piano,  grinding 
away  betimes  at  least  four  mornings  in  the  week  in  my  street,  and 
frequently  both  at  once.  Gould  mortal  want  more  than  this, 
especially  when  we  know  that,  like  the  boy,  the  organ  is  ubiquitous 
and  nearly  always  to  be  heard  ?  Again,  like  the  boy,  the  evening 
is  its  greatest  'play'  time  in  the  streets;  really  but  for  it  there 
might  be  sometiung  like  quiet  now  and  then  for  a  few  minutes 
towards  dusk ;  but  do  not  you  think  it,  my  provincial  friends,  you 
who  are  fond  of  London,  '  if  it  were  not  for  the  noise,'  as  you  say; 
no,  no,  we  do  not  allow  that.  Music,  divine  goddess  i  effectually 
pats  her  veto  on  that  hope,  and  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  do  not 
get  half  a  dozen  different  manifestations  of  her,  all  within  earshot  at 
the  same  moment,  including  the  fanfare  of  a  German  or  volunteer 
hand,  or  the  fifes  and  drums  of  a  juvenile  community  screeching  and 
rah-a-dubbing  in  the  distance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Pandean  pipes 
and  '  roo-too-too-y'  of  my  pet  Punch,  established  at  our  comer. 

One  day  there  is,  however,  out  of  the  seven,  when  I  must  admit 
that,  for  the  early  hours  at  least,  a  lull  is  perceptible.  The  hum  is 
reduced  to  a  murmur  similar  to  that  already  referred  to  in  the  dead 
of  night,  that  echo  of  the  work-a-day  traffic  which  lingers  on  into 
the  Sunday  aftemoon.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  undisturbed ;  we 
must  have  milk  for  breakfast,  a  newspaper  is  equally  indispen- 
sahle,  and '  Llo-oyd's,  Weekly  Times,  Reynolds,  Di^pafcA  pii-a-per!' 
is  a  vocal  outburst  sufficient  to  keep  my  spirits  going  till  the 
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church-bells  get  into  full  swing,  and  the  *  goid  folk/  in  carriages, 
cabs,  or  on  foot,  make  the  streets  resonnd  once  more.  By  the 
time  service  is  over,  and  the  returning  traffic  quieted  down  a  Uttle, 
we  are  well  into  the  afternoon,  and  we  all  know  how  joyful  that  is 
made  in  summer  by  that  doleful,  long  drawn-out,  and  fsur-echoixig 
announcement  of  '  Fine  ripe  straw-be-reees  !'  '  0  !  ah !  ripe  o-o-o-o- 
boy!'  If  the  season  be  unfavourable  for  this,  we  can  always 
be  sure  of  the  stentorian  cry  of '  Penny  orange,  penny  orange  !* 
which,  with  the  roaring  '  Muffin  a-ah !'  (without  the  bell,  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  Sabbath,)  approaches  suf&dently  near  to  the  usual 
state  of  things  to  remind  my  gregarious  nature  that  I  am  not  eat 
o£f  from  my  kind — that  it  is  only  an  arrest  of  the  hum  in  order 
that  it  may  break  forth  on  the  Monday  with  renewed  and  recmited 
force. 

Extremes  of  temperature  naturally  affect  these  details,  but  do 
no  more  than  produce  a  charming  modulation  in  the  hum.  Hard 
frost  and  short  days  lessen  the  general  flow  of  traffic  and  the 
general  hubbub  of  humanity ;  but  compensation  is  made  in  the  fact 
that  hoofs  and  feet,  and  wheels  and  voices,  ring  out  the  clearer  and 
the  sharper  upon  the  hardened  road,  and  through  the  crisp  and 
biting  air.  Snow  luckily  is  rare,  and  seldom  lies  deep  enough  or 
long  enough  to  muffie  materially  my  grateful  and  delightful  din, 
whilst  hot  weather  and  long  days  bring  it  out  with  the  fullest 
strength  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Life  in  the  streets,  with  the 
thermometer  at  eighty  degrees,  and  '  no  real  night,*  as  the  alma- 
nacs say,  makes  itself  more  heard,  and  for  a  longer  stretch,  than 
at  any  other  period.  People  linger  at  comers  and  sit  on  doorsteps 
far  into  the  night,  more  things  are  sold  in  the  streets,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  June  more  people  are  in  London,  not  to  mention  the 
additional  accidentals  incidental  to  midsummer ;  to  wit,  the  water- 
cart,  faithful  rumbler!  late  and  early;  excursion  vans  fall  of 
children,  young  and  old ;  the  fire-engine,  which  is  turned  out  more 
frequently  for  drill ;  the  steam-roller,  which  is,  with  admirable  paro- 
chial consistency,  constantly  used  when  roads  are  hard  and  dusty. 
Finally,  the  open  window  allows  everything  to  tell  more  upon  the 
ear  during  the  summer  solstice ;  so  that,  bearing  in  mind  my  curious, 
but,  as  I  hold,  not  uncommon,  predilection  for  noise,  it  can  be  under- 
stood that  at  this  period  my  bed  becomes  one  of  roses,  and  that,  as 
I  lay  my  head  upon  the  welcome  pillow,  I  find — in  the  resounding 
trafKc  of  the  theatre-returning  cabs  and  carriages,  the  expelled 
and  roistering  crowds  from  the  public-houses,  the  booming  clangour 
of  Big  Ben  at  the  head  of  all  the  chiming  clocks  and  bells  as  the 
midnight  hour  peals  forth — a  lullaby  more  sweet  and  sleep-invoking 
than  could  be  bestowed  by  the  deepest  and  intensest  sylvan 
solitude. 
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In  Two  Parts  :  Part  IL 

After  all,  for  many,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Hyde  Park  is 
still  Kensington  Gardens,  with  its  grassy  glades  and  fine  timber. 
Unhappily,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  older  trees  have  been 
rapidly  dying  off.  The  cause  is  patent  enough,  but  the  remedy  is 
difficult  to  apply.  Forest  trees,  like  all  other  vegetation,  require 
moisture  at  the  roots ;  but  the  soil  of  Kensington  Gardens  is  natur- 
ally a  dry  one,  sand  and  gravel  being  its  principal  components. 
Until  lately,  this  state  of  things  was  compensated ;  the  roots  of  the 
trees  were  kept  damp  by  the  tangled  grass  and  fallen  leaves,  which, 
decaying  as  they  fell,  supplied  both  manure  and  the  required  mois- 
ture. In  these  days  the  grass  is  kept  mown,  and  the  fallen  leaves 
are  in  the  autumn  carted  away,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of 
trimness  and  tidiness,  as  well  as  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  public  of 
the  turf  under  the  trees  ;  add  to  this,  that  the  paths  all  round  are 
nnderdrained,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  fine  old  trees,  de- 
priyed  of  what  they  require  both  above  and  below  the  surface,  should 
wither  and  decay.  The  mischief  generally  shows  itself  first  in  the 
upper  branches ;  and  as  decay  helps  decay  in  trees  as  well  as  in  the 
human  frame,  these  affected  limbs,  whenever  observed,  are  lopped 
off.  An  attempt  is  annually  made  by  the  Office  of  Works  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  caused  by  the  death  of  the  older  trees ;  but  to  do  this 
effectually  is  no  easy  matter.  Young  trees  will  not  thrive  if  planted 
near  the  roots  of  decaying  stumps,  and  public  opinion  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  the  authorities  to  remove  even  these,  although  they  be 
mere  stumps  or  withered  trunks.  Some  eight  hundred  young  larees 
were  distributed  last  year  over  Kensington  Gardens  and  the  parks, 
chiefly  to  be  planted  along  the  walks,  roads,  and  drives.  This 
large  number  required  in  one  year  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the 
advisability  of  the  Office  of  Works  having  a  forest  nursery  of  its  own. 
Excepting  the  Palace  enclosure,  the  display  of  flowers  in  the  Gardens 
is  not  extensive,  but  those  in  the  principal  walk  are  well  arranged. 
It  was  in  Kensington  Gardens  that  the  introduction  of  Sunday  bands 
was  first  fought  out  under  Lord  Llanover,  then  Sir  B.  Hall. 
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Bands  have  now  ceased  to  play  in  Kensington  Gardens  on  Sunday. 
Why,  I  know  not,  seeing  that  when  the  Alhert  Memorial  was  in- 
cluded in  the  park,  an  open  space  or  gravelled  promenade  was, 
under  highest  sanction,  resenred  especially  for  that  purpose  near  the 
Long  Walk.  But,  although  no  longer  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the 
Sunday-band  moyement  is  firmly  established  in  Regent's,  Victoria, 
and  Battersea  Parks,  with  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  cha- 
racter. Like  almost  every  other  movement  which  is  started 
in  England,  it  began  with  exaggerated  ideas,  and  has  ended  in  a 
reasonable  compromise.  The  organisers  of  the  first  Sunday  bands 
seemed  to  think  that  their  mission  should  be  to  proclaim  Sunday 
as  a  secular  and  not  a  holy  day.  With  this  view  their  pro- 
gramme of  music  was  made  up  of  nothing  but  a  selection  of  anti- 
Sunday  tunes,  which  necessarily  gave  great  ofience  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  taking  their  Sunday-afternoon  stroll  in  the  pariL. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  of  the  day,  Mr.  Ayrton,  promptly 
and  very  properly  interfered,  and  ordered  that  the  programme  should 
be  composed  of  but  classical  or  sacred  music.  The  secular  band, 
hoping  they  were  giving  the  death-blow  to  the  movement,  struck 
work,  but  another  band  was  soon  found  to  take  its  place.  The 
Office  of  Works  having  built  a  platform  for  the  musicians,  the  pro- 
gramme was  every  week  submitted  to  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works.  From  that  time  to  this,  all  has  gone  smoothly,  and  the 
Sunday  bands  in  the  Boyal  parks  are  conducted  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  and  give  innocent  recreation  to  thousands  of  atten- 
tive listeners  through  the  summer  months  of  the  year.  This  is 
another  and  gratifying  proof  of  the  improved  spirit  visible  amongst 
the  masses  who  nowadays  frequent  our  parks. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  London  are  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  boast  of  such  a  resort  as  the  Regent's  Park  and  its  annex, 
Primrose  Hill.  Regent's  Park  is  a  fine  open  area,  and  within  tiie 
last  few  years  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  principal  avenue  of 
trees  was  very  expensive  to  plant,  but  even  now  one  can  see  what 
an  ornament  to  the  park  and  comfort  to  the  people  it  will  become 
when  a  few  more  years  have  elapsed.  The  R^egent's  Park  and 
Primrose  Hill  are  administered  by  a  superintendent  and  a  staff  of 
about  forty-five  men.  There  are  several  displays  of  flowers  here, 
but  they  do  not  form  its  chief  attraction.  The  only  game  allowed 
is  cricket.  For  this  practice-grounds  are  kept  up — one  for  senior, 
one  for  junior,  and  one  for  casual  players.  The  remaining  or  fourth 
part  of  the  reserved  ground  is  set  apart  for  matches,  on  which, 
since  the  improvement  which  was  effected  in  1877,  twelve  matches 
can  be  played  at  once.  As  a  proof  of  how  much  this  ground  is 
appreciated,  I  may  mention  that  during  1878  upwards  of  400  applica- 
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tions  were  receiyed  and  granted  for  the  use  of  it ;  whilst  no  less 
than  810  cricket  matches  were  played  in  the  course  of  that  year 
in  Regent's  Park. 

In  the  south- west  district  of  London  is  Eennington  Park  (which 
belongs,  stricUy  speaking,  to  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster)  with  its  twenty 
acres.  It  is,  on  a  weekday,  essentially  a  children's  park ;  but  on 
Sundays,  from  morning  till  night,  it  is  crowded  by  all  classes  of  the 
commnnity.  It  has  a  pretty  display  of  flowers ;  is  largely  used  for 
cricket ;  and  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  superintendent  of 
Battersea  Park.  This  latter  has  all  the  features  of  a  people's  park  i 
the  staff  employed  in  its  maintenance  numbers  about  forty  in  winter, 
and  sixty  in  the  summer  months.  With  this  staff  the  superin- 
tendent keeps  up  an  extended  space  both  for  practice  and  matches 
at  cricket ;  indeed,  the  ground  set  apart  for  this  purpose  is  so  large 
that  ten  matches  can  be  played  simultaneously.  There  is  always 
a  most  effective  floral  display  round  the  principal  refreshment-room, 
facing  the  riyer ;  but  the  chief  feature  of  the  park  consists  of  the 
twenty  acres  which  have  been  set  aside  as  a  sub-tropical  garden. 
Undoubtedly  this  is,  and  deservedly  so,  one  of  the  most  popular 
resorts  in  London  for  every  one  interested  in  the  progress  of  horti- 
culture, and  it  has  proved  a  complete  success.  Originated  as  an 
experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  fine  foliage  plants,  heretofore 
thought  to  be  too  delicate  for  anything  but  a  greenhouse  or  inter- 
mediate house,  it  has  been  the  means  of  demonstrating  fhat  there 
are  many  plants  and  shrubs  which  can  with  success  adorn  an  open- 
air  garden  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  In  the 
sub-tropical  garden  also  there  are  some  fine  specimens  of  carpet- 
bedding,  the  average  annual  number  of  bedding  plants  used  in  this 
park  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  miUion. 

Owing  to  the  facilities  of  transit  afforded  by  the  adjacent 
river  Thames,  no  park  is  more  frequented  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
than  that  of  Battersea.  It  is  computed  that  as  many  as  60,000  to 
70,000  persons  frequently  visit  this  park  in  the  day.  At  the  time 
when  I  bad  the  honour  of  holding  the  office  of  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,,  I  tried  to  test  this ;  a  tally  was  taken,  and  on  an  ordinary 
Sunday  it  appeared  that  in  the  course  of  two  hours  over  12,000 
persons  had  passed  into  the  sub-tropical  gardens.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  crowds  which  swarm  into  this  park  are  very  orderly, 
and  that  little  or  no  damage  is  ever  done  to  turf»  tree,  shrub,  or 
flower.  There  is  a  long  ride  also  kept  up;  but  it  is  not  very 
generally  used ;  Fa^ion  not  having  yet  declared  in  favour  of  it. 

From  Battersea  I  come  to  the  historic  park  of  Greenwich,  one 
of  the  oldest,  and  in  point  6f  natural  scenery  the  most  picturesque, 
in  the  metropolis.     It  is  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  the 
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intelligent  and  active  saperintendent  of  Victoria  Park.  It  is  indeed 
too  small  for  a  double  treatment  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  is, 
besides,  essentially  a  forest  park.  Here  will  be  fonnd  some  grand 
specimens  of  the  sylvan  giants  of  centuries  ago.  Entering  from 
Blackheath  gate,  a  fine  old  avenue  of  sweet  chestnuts  stands 
before  you  at  right  angles,  while  at  an  acute  angle  to  this  stretches 
another  equally  venerable  ayenue,  leading  to  what  is  still  popnlarly 
known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bower.  Many  of  these  old  chestnuts 
are  gnarled,  pollarded,  and  twisted  in  the  most  fantastic  contortions. 
Avenues  of  elm-trees  are  also  here  in  great  perfection ;  and  in 
ordinary  spring  weather  the  variety  in  the  tints  of  the  fresh  foliage 
makes  the  beauty  of  the  place  complete.  Time,  however,  has  here 
again  been  very  busy  in  making  havoc  among  the  ancient  trees ;  and  it 
is  well  for  posterity  that  Mr.  William  Gowper  Temple,  when  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  had  the  decision  and  forethought  to  sub- 
stitute, as  far  as  possible,  these  fine  old  trees  by  a  double  avenue, 
which  is  now  making  as  good  a  show  as  its  youthfulness  will 
permit.  There  are  still  left  in  Greenwich  Park  some  good  specimens 
of  Scotch  firs ;  but  these  are  now  decaying  rapidly.  For  some  yean 
they  have  been  under  the  personal  care  of  Mr.  Mclntyre,  who  from 
time  to  time  replaces  them  with  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  other  deddaoas 
trees,  which  appear  to  flourish  in  this  soil,  and  of  which  there  are 
already  some  fine  specimens.  Like  Battersea,  Greenwich  Park  has 
always  been  the  fitvourite  holiday  resort  for  the  very  poorest  classes 
of  the  metropolis,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  by  means  of  the  cheap 
steamboats  the  holiday-makers  are  landed  dose  to  their  rendezvous 
in  the  park,  after  having  enjoyed  the  fresh  and  interesting  excursion 
on  the  Thames  from  London.  On  the  hill  stands  the  Obserratoiy, 
below  which  are  the  giant  steps  overlooking  the  old  Palace  ct 
Greenwich,  and  frrom  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  Thames  is  ob« 
tained.  Opposite  the  Observatory  is  One  Tree  Hill,  which  for 
many  years  was  the  central  point  of  Old  Greenwich,  which  with  its 
noisy  revels  is  now  happily  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  was  present  in  Greenwich  Park  myself  on  last  Easter  Monday, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  inclemency  of  the  weather,  I  found 
the  park  crowded  with  thousands  of  persons,  chiefly  of  the  veiy 
humblest  classes,  and  largely  composed  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  Nothing  could  be  more  decent  and  orderly  than  the  conduct 
of  those  present ;  and  although  I  did  not  leave  the  park  till  five 
o'clock,  I  did  not  see  one  single  case  of  drunkenness  or  rowdyism. 
Mr.  Carlo  Gatti's  kiosque  at  the  north  side  of  the  park  seemed  to 
be  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  Tea,  coflee,  pastry,  and  other  dainties 
were  eagerly  enjoyed ;  whilst  some  of  the  yopuger  wi  more  ad- 
venturous spirits  defied  the  snow  and  sleet,  and  sat  on  benches 
outqide  dpping  with  evident  enjoyment  the  fru:-£amed  pine-ajq^  ioe 
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at  a  penny  a  glass !  Snch  an  instance  of  improvement  in  the 
behayionr  of  a  large  mass  of  people  speaks  yolnmes  as  to  the  better 
tone,  good  sense,  and  love  of  order  which  are  gradually  extending 
their  influence  even  among  the  most  ignorant  and  least-fortnnate 
classes  of  the  community. 

The  latest  of  the  Royal  parks  is  in  the  extreme  east  of  London ; 
and  here  we  have  Bethnal  Green  Gardens,  which  are  an  adjunct  of 
and  contiguous  to  the  Museum  rendered  celebrated  by  having  been 
the  depository  on  loan  of  Sir  R.  Wallace's  unrivalled  collection  of 
paintings,  decorative  furniture,  and  objets  d*art  generally.  The 
gardens  are  small  and  well  laid  out ;  and  they  swarm  with  visitors. 
The  seats  are  filled  all  day  in  the  summer  months,  and  even  during 
the  winter  when  the  cold  is  not  too  severe. 

There  is  no  space  for  much  display  of  flowers  here ;  but  there 
is  a  piece  of  brilliantly  green  turf,  which  makes  an  oasis  most 
refreshing  to  the  eye  among  the  grimy  factories  by  which  the  gardens 
are  surrounded.  A  short  walk  from  Bethnal  Green  brings  me  to 
Victoria  Park,  Hackney.  This  is  really  one  of  the  finest  open  spaces 
in  the  metropolis.  It  consists  of  200  acres,  intersected  by  3f  miles 
of  carriage-drive  and  4  miles  of  footpath,  and  is  approached  by 
eighteen  gates  from  the  public  roads. 

Victoria  Park  was  visited  by  the  Queen  in  April  1878.     On 
that  occasipn,  the  route  taken  by  her  Majesty's  carriage  was  lined 
throu^out  by  dense  masses  of  the   people,  who  poured  out  of 
the  close  yards  and    alleys  to  greet  their  Sovereign  with  most 
enthusiastic  cheering.    Since  that  time  numerous  improvements  have 
been  efiected ;  until,  at  the  present  day,  Victoria  must  be  ranked 
among  the  prettiest  and  most  successful  of  the  Royal  parks.    It  con- 
tains two  fine  lakes,  with  a  surface  of  seven  acres  of  water ;  upon  one  of 
these  lakes  sails  a  flotilla  of  sixty  boats,  the  owners  of  which  during 
the  summer  months  organise  regattas,  with  prizes  to  compete  for. 
When  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  I  found  a  very  strongly-expressed  wish  that  in  one  of  these 
lakes  bathing  for  adults  might  be  allowed  in  the  evening.     In  carrying 
out  this  reasonable  and  salutary  proposal  there  were  more  difficol- 
iie^  than  at  first  sight  appeared.     I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
remove  the  obstacles ;  and  there  is  no  act  of  my  public  life  that  I 
look  back  upon  with  greater  satisfaction  than  having  been  the  means 
of  gnmting  this   great  and   reasonable   boc)n   to   the    toilers   of 
this  district.     One  great  objection  I  removed  by  placing  aromid 
the  water  a  mouQd  of  shrubbery  to  screen  the  bathers,  which  pro- 
tection  was   urgently  demanded  by  the  fair  sex  in  the  east  of 
London.     I  must  admit  that  my  screens,  designed  for  a  similar 
purpose  and  for  giving  picturesque  landscape  efiect  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Serpentine,  were  not  so  cordially  received  by  ike  aristo- 
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cratic  personages  who  frequent  Rotten  Row  and  the  banks  of  the 
Serpentine.  There  are,  in  addition,  two  gymnasia  and  an  archery- 
ground  in  Victoria  Park.  There  is  also  a  very  large  area,  perfectly 
kept,  which  is  set  apart  for  practice  and  matches  of  cricket,  and 
on  which  as  many  as  sixteen  matches  can  be  played  at  the  same 
time. 

Besides  all  these  varied  attractions,  the  horticultural  display  in 
this  park  is  equal  in  beauty,  both  as  to  colour  and  design,  to  that 
seen  even  in  Hyde  Park.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Mclntyre,  who, 
in  a  space  of  little  over  an  acre,  rears  and  prepares  annually  for  the 
decoration  of  this  park  from  200,000  to  250,000  bedding  and  foliage 
plants.  Of  these  brilliant  masses  of  flowers  there  are  four  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  park,  the  central  one  being  devoted  to  a  small 
sub-tropical  garden,  and  the  one  at  the  extreme  west  being  reserved 
for  carpet- bedding  only.  There  is  also  a  spring  show  of  bulbs,  com- 
paratively a  small  one ;  and  there  is  in  addition  an  attraction  which 
is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  other  Royal  parks — viz.  a  show  of 
chrysanthemums,  held  under  canvas,  in  September.  Much  as  the 
West-end  parks  are  enjoyed  by  the  people,  I  doubt  whether  any 
one  can  realise  what  a  boon  this  great  park  is  to  the  toilers  of 
Bethnal  Green,  Spitalfields,  and  Whitechapel. 

Assuredly  on  a  fine  summer  Sunday  evening  it  is  an  encouraging 
sight  for  those  who  take  especial  interest  in  the  welfare  and  sobriety 
of  our  working  men,  to  watch  whole  families  of  the  artisan  class 
strolling  through  these  gardens,  and  lingering  here  and  there  with 
wonder  and  admiration  over  one  or  other  of  the  artistic  designs 
worked  out  by  a  sumptuous  arrangement  of  harmonioqs  colour. 

Still  the  Royal  parks  and  gardens  which  I  have  enumerated  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  places  of  open-air  recreation  to  whi6h 
the  people  of  London  have  access.  There  are  many  similar  resorts 
which  are  maintained  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  both  in 
the  metropolis  and  its  outer  circle.  The  largest  of  these,  according 
to  an  official  statement  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Boa^d  of  Works,  is 
Finsbury  Park,  which  consists  of  115  acres,  and  was  acquired  and 
laid  out  by  the  Board  at  a  total  expense  of  121,297Z.  14<.  6d., 
the  cost  of  the  freehold  land  being  about  472L  per  acre.  The  pork 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  7th  August  1869 ;  it  is  admin- 
istered by  a  superintendent,  and  tratched  by  two  constables  daring 
the  day  and  one  at  night.  This  was  the  first  park  established  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Workei  after  its  creation  ib  1856,  bat 
which,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  wa^  veiy  neailj 
being  purchased  by  Lord  Palmerston  for  the  nation,  and,  at  Ute  reqaest 
of  some  earnest  and  zealous  supporters,  hmded  over  to  the  Office  of 
Works. 

There  is  a  smaller  fs^k,  SovtIiFvk,  which  c()a^8iBt8  of  mij* 
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three  acres,  boaght  and  laid  oat  by  the  Board  at  a  total  charge 
of  117,6882. ;  the  cost  of  the  freehold  Iras  about  911L  per  acre. 
This  park  was  opened  in  1869.  Here  a  superintendent  like- 
Trise  administers,  and  six  private  constables  in  uniform  are  em- 
ployed to  preserve  order.  According  to  the  official  statement  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  addition  to  191  acres  of  park  and 
garden,  other  open  spaces  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  other- 
wise, in  or  near  the  metropolis,  have  been  secured  by  the  Board 
and  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  :  sixteen  commons  and 
open  spaces,  Wandsworth  Common  with  its  188  acres,  Wimble- 
don Common  and  Green,  and  Putney  Heath,  which  latter,  with 
Pntney  Lower  Common,  comprise  an  area  in  themselves  of  1412 
acres. 

Passing  from  these  metropolitan  parks,  squares,  commons,  and 
open  spaces,  let  me  briefly  touch  on  the  Royal  parks  situated  in  the 
outer  circle  of  the  metropolis.  Of  these  Richmond  Park  is  the 
finest,  comprising  over  2000  acres,  and,  as  regards  natural  scenery, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  England.  The  space  between 
Pembroke  Lodge  and  the  Star  and  Garter  is,  on  Sundays,  as  aristo- 
cratically frequented  as  Kensington  Gardens  are. 

Near  at  hand  is  Bushey  Park,  remarkable  for  the  endless  num- 
bers of  school-fetes  and  school-treats,  which  take  place  there  daily 
during  the  summer,  and  are  heralded  with  sounds  of  song  and  brass 
bands  of  music.  Bushey  Park  also  attracts  a  large  number  of  visitors, 
who  are  attracted  there  by  the  splendid  groups  of  horse-chestnut  trees, 
generally  in  full  bloom  about  Whitsuntide.  The  Home  Park  is  not 
open  to  the  public,  but  admission  to  it  is  obtained  by  keys,  for 
which  a  fee  is  required,  and  paid  into  the  national  exchequer* 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  Richmond  and  Bushey 
Parks,  large  herds  of  fallow-deer  are  to  be  seen.  They  are  kept 
np  not  only  to  supply  the  Royal  table  itself,  but  also  in  order  to 
preserve  the  ancient  usage  of  venison  being  presented  by  the  Sovereign 
to  all  the  Ministers  and  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  from  the  Primate, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  down  to  the 
Under-Secretaries  of  State.  There  is  another  ancient  usage  in  con- 
nection with  these  gifts  of  venison,  and  that  is,  that  a  con- 
siderable fee  is  chargeable  on  every  Royal  warrant,  under  the 
authority  of  which  the  deer  are  slain,  which  fees  nowadays,  like  the 
Hampton  Court  Park  fees,  no  longer  go  into  the  pocket  of  some  fortu- 
nate parasite  of  the  court,  but  are  paid  into  the  public  coffers. 
Each  warrant  has  to  be  signed  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
and  no  deer  ought  in  strict  right  to  be  killed  under  any  other  authority 
whatsoever.  The  number  of  deer  is  very  large,  venison  being  only 
considered  fit  to  eat  when  five  years  old ;  only  one  tithe  of  the 
number  kept  is  annually  killed.     The  Windsor  Home  and  Great 
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Psrks  are  both  in  the  occupation  of  her  Majesty ;  bnt  the  herd  o{ 
deer  are  under  the  Office  of  Works. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  parks  and  gardens  of  London  and  those  of 
Paris*  But  such  a  comparison  must  be  utterly  fallacious.  No  one 
denies  the  artistic  skill  with  which  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  has  been 
transformed  and  laid  out ;  but  what  sum  would  it  cost  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Hyde  Park  ?  The  fact  is,  that  as  a  role 
la^  sums  of  money  have  not  been  spent  on  the  artificial  laying- 
out  of  our  parks.  The  space  is  bought  and  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  public ;  and  little  by  little,  every  year,  the  parks  are  improved 
and  ornamented :  an  outer  circle  being  reserved  for  Crown  building 
leases — the  revenue  from  which,  in  the  case  of  Regent's  Park, 
iuuounts  to  a  large  sum ;  and  in  time  the  case  will  be  the  same 
with  the  outer  circles  of  Victoria  and  Battersea  Parks. 

This  same  question  of  cost  makes  a  contrast  equally  impossible 
between  the  gardens  of  London  and  Paris.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his 
interesting  work  on  parks,  advocated  the  buying  and  laying-out  the 
squares  of  London  by  the  nation ;  but  if  that  gentleman's  figures  are 
correct,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  any  Government  to  enter- 
tain such  a  project.  According  to  the  authority  just  quoted,  the 
Pare  Monceau  contains  twenty-two  English  acres,  of  which  thirteen 
are  in  turf,  and  the  total  cost  was  48,000Z.  The  Pare  des  Battes 
Ohaumont  consists  of  only  forty-five  acres,  and  cost  140,0001. 
The  Jardin  des  Batignolles  comprises  only  three  acres,  and  the 
works  alone  on  it  have  cost  60,0002.  The  Jardin  du  Temple 
contains  6000  square  yards,  and  cost  6000L  The  Garden  of 
the  Arts  et  Metiers,  5000  square  yards,  cost  12,8002.,  or  upwards 
of  2Z.  per  square  yard.  The  Jardin  des  Lmocents  covers  6800 
square  yards,  and  cost  80002.  That  around  the  Ghapelle  Expia- 
toire  comprised  7600  square  yards,  of  which  5000  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  .  cost  75002.  Montholon,  6000  square  yards, 
cost  76002. ;  whilst  Yintimille,  660  square  yards,  cost  6002. 
So  82,960  square  yards  cost  42,4002.,  exclusive  of  mainten- 
ance. Compare  our  park  expenditure  with  this,  even  without  the 
recoupments  from  the  surrounding  leases.  Li  the  United  States  it 
would  appear  they  are  not  much  more  economical ;  for  the  Great 
Central  Park  at  New  York,  which  covers  800  acres,  has  in  twelve 
years  cost  the  colossal  sum  of  2,032,0002.  In  one  year,  1868, 
the  expenditure  on  it  reached  108,0002.,  of  which  52,0002. 
was  spent  on  new  works,  and  56,0002.  on  its  maintenance. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  that  the  maintenance  of  these 
parks  and  gardens  amounts  annually  to  a  very  large  sum.  Ten 
years  ago  they  cost  about  66,0002. ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables,  that  amount  has  greatly  increased  : 
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Battersea  Park  .         . 

Bethnal  Green  Museum  Grounds 
Hampton  Court  Gardens  . 
Kennington  Park 
Kensington  Gardens 
Regent's  Park .... 
St  James's,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks 
Ditto,  Ranger's  Department 
Victoria  Park  .... 


Year  ending 

Tear  ending 

March  81, 1879. 

March  31, 1880 

^7,791 

^7,400 

338 

334 

2,623 

2,159 

1,374 

1,390 

7,218 

0,930 

9,179 

10,092 

35,515 

35,097 

l,7fi5 

]  .779 

8,701 

8,0(J4 

^•74,504 


;i^73,251 


No  one  doubts  nowadays  the  beneficial  and  softening  influence 
which  these  parks  cannot  fail  to  have  on  the  health  and  tastes 
of  the  humbler  classes.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  even 
if  the  museums  and  art  galleries  were  opened  on  Sundays  (and  I 
hope  soon  to  see  the  experiment  tried,  at  all  events  in  the  new 
Museum  of  Natural  History  about  to  be  installed  at  South  Kensing- 
ton) those  institutions  could  only  be  thrown  open  at  certain  periods, 
and  during  limited  hours  of  the  day ;  whereas  the  parks  and  gardens 
throw  wide  open  their  gates  from  early  dawn  to  sundown.  It  is 
because  I  believe  that  these  places  of  enjoyment  are  more  effica- 
cious in  the  cause  of  refinement  and  sobriety  than  any  temperance 
legislation,  whether  permissive  or  compulsory,  that  I  rejoice  in  the 
large  sam  of  money  annuaUy  voted  by  ParUament  for  the  mainten- 
ance  of  the  parks  in  all  their  beauty,  and  for  rendering  them  as 
widely  available  as  possible  for  the  healthful  enjoyment  of  the  people. 
The  public  will,  I  hope,  watch  narrowly  any  attempts  to  introduce 
a  false  and  niggardly  economy  over  a  department  productive  of  such 
undoubted  advantages. 


MY  LIFE  AT  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

Bt  Rxt.  H.  B.  Haweis,  of  St.  Jaicxs*s,  Mabtlebons. 


Bethnal  Green  !  a  howling  wilderness ;  dnmkenness  in  the  bad[- 
streets ;  fights  in  the  squares ;  starvation  in  the  alleys ;  pauperism 
rampant ;  religion  nil. 

How  often  have  I  seen  the  worthy  rector  of  Bethnal  Green, 
Mr.  Hansard,  smile  at  the  stagey  picture !  The  sheep  are  a  little 
black,  no  doubt,  as  London  sheep  will  be  ;  the '  green'  is  not  always 
visible.  I  have  seen  a  man  drunk  in  Pump-lane,  I  have  noticed  gar- 
bage in  Eden-place ;  fists  and  faces  occasionally  meet  in  Paradise- 
row  ;  indeed  a  row  in  that  East-end  Paradise  is  not  uncommon. 
People  in  Bread-court  are  occasionally  hungry,  and  some — seldom 
the  hungry  ones — have  been  known  to  beg ;  but  if  the  natives  are 
unparliamentary  in  tone,  and  far  from  religious  in  profession,  the 
well-dressed  church-goer  is  rarely  insulted,  and  I  have  never  known 
'arf  a  brick  to  have  been  'eaved  at  a  parson  in  Bethnal  Green.  The 
Bethnal  Green  poor  are  no  worse,  and  no  worse  ofi*,  than  the  poor  of 
Westminster,  and  a  good  deal  better  than  the  poor  of  Shoreditch. 
And,  allowing  for  difierence  of  manners  and  customs  as  regards 
their  morals,  the  only  distinction  I  draw  between  the  East-end 
slum  and  the  West-end  square  is,  that  in  the  East  the  vice  is  patent 
and  the  virtue  veiled,  whilst  in  the  West  the  virtue  is  patent  and 
the  vice  is  veiled ;  but  in  each  district,  to  the  eye  intent  upon  fact 
and  eager  for  reality,  the  same  human  nature,  black  and  white,  the 
same  '  world'  reveals  itself,  *  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  all  the 
wealth  and  all  the  woe.' 

To  the  young  and  sanguine — the  unknown,  the  untried  sphere 
is  full  of  ideal  charms.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  having  on  the 
previous  Sunday  preached  his  first  sermon  to  a  select  and  critical 
audience  in  the  country,  the  young  curate  arrives  in  a  hansom  with 
a  beating  heart  and  a  portmanteau  at  his  modest  lodging  in  the 
humble  square  adorned  by  the  East-end  church,  schools,  vicarage, 
with  its  very  East-end  garden,  a  mere  slip  of  greensward  cut  off 
from  the  adjoining  church  enclosure.  Fog  is  in  the  street,  fog 
is  in  the  churchyard ;  the  baker's  shop  opposite  the  church-porch 
shines  out  brighUy — it  is  the  only  bright  thing  which  flashes  upon 
the  curate's  eyes  as  he  alights  at  his  parochial  home. 

The  first  great  change  in  my  life  was  when,  late  in  the  autumn, 
I  closed  my  door,  *  sported  my  oak,'  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  felt  myself  exulting  in  independence.     The  second  change  came 
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when  I  arriyed  at  Milan  in  the  middle  of  a  broiling  summer,  and  after 
tho  bustle  and  hnrry  of  a  continuous  jopmey  found  myself  ill  and 
dispirited  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  any  one  who  cared  whether  I 
fiyed  or  died.  The  third  change  came  when  my  old  landlady  left 
me  alone  with  my  tea-things  before  my  fire  on  the  first  evening  of 
my  curate  life.  I  would  not  go  across  to  my  kind  incumbent ;  I 
preferred  being  alone.  I  felt  like  the  actor  in  a  new  drama  be- 
fore the  curtain  is  lifted.  The  recent  past  was  like  an  unreal 
dream.  My  clothes  were  strictly  clerical — high  waistcoat,  very  High 
Church  coat.  Was  I  really  the  same  person,  this  staid  ecclesiastic 
with  a  white  tie,  who  but  a  short  time  since,  with  shabby  wide- 
awake, old  brown  paletot,  and  loose  shawl,  had  mingled  in  the 
excited  Neapolitan  crowd  to  listen  to  Garibaldi  haranguing  the 
people  on  the  Chiaja;  or  who,  stationed  on  a  lamp-post  with  an 
umbrella  in  the  pouring  rain,  had  watched  the  great  dictator,  seated 
by  the  side  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  make  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Naples  ?  That  page  of  the  book  was  closed ;  it  seemed  to  have 
happened  ages  ago.  To-morrow  the  curtain  would  rise  upon  a 
fi'esh  scene  of  the  life  drama,  not  less  strange,  but  to  me  quite 
as  novel,  as  full  of  thronging  forms  and  eager  interests. 

My  lodgings  were  small — a  sitting-room  and  a  bedroom.  Above 
me  dwelt  a  worker  in  harness  with  his  wife,  her  sister,  and  one  child 
— they  all  worked  at  starvation  wages  at  the  harness.  I  was  six 
weeks  in  the  house  without  knowing  or  seeing  any  of  them,  nearly 
six  months  without  interchanging  a  word.  After  eight  months  I 
lent  the  man  a  pound,  which  he  paid  me  back.  The  respectable 
poor  are  very  exclusive.  The  isolation  of  lodgers  is  as  great  in 
the  East-end  as  in  the  West;  the  feeling  of  'keeping  oneself 
to  oneself,'  the  pride  and  reticence,  is  far  greater  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West. 

My  landlady's  husband  was  an  old  man  in  regular  work  at  the 
docks.  Mrs.  L.  was  a  Dissenter,  and  seemed  a  little  frightened  at 
an  Established  clergyman.  She  went  to  the  crowded  chapel  round 
the  comer,  not  to  the  church  opposite.    I  soon  discovered  why. 

Mrs.  L.  was  cold,  polite,  but  hardly  genial  in  her  manner  as 
she  fastened  the  shutters  and  bade  me  good-night.  But  I  was  in 
such  high  spirits  nothing  could  damp  me,  no,  not  the  chilly  mom — 
not  the  '  panny^  church-bell  which  roused  me  for  eight-o'clock  ser- 
vice. Who  was  going  to  church  ?  My  worthy  incumbent,  myself, 
one  or  two  of  the  family,  an  old  woman — ^positively  that  was  all, 
and  positively  this  had  been  going  on  for  twenty  years. 

Talk  of  an  opus  operatum,  said  I  to  myself — why,  here  is  rank 
Popery ;  two  priests  in  full  array  performing  their  functions  in  an 
empty  church  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  nobody ! 
'Tis  no  better  than  a  Mass  for  the  dead — 'tis  not  so  good ;  for  the 
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dead  may  be  present,  for  aught  we  know,  but  the  living  are  absent. 
Either  'tis  a  sham,  a  congregational  service  in  an  empty  church, 
or  else  it  is  Popery,  an  opus  operatum  done  by  the  priest  for  the 
absent  people.  On  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  simple  as  I  then 
was,  I  soon  placed  my  incumbent.  Since  then  I  have  learnt  my 
lessons,  two  of  which  I  here  commend  to  the  younger  clergy. 
You  may  do  what  you  like  and  say  what  you  please ;  but  never 
argue  with  your  incumbent,  and  never  come  into  collision  with 
your  bishop. 

The  empty  church  only  damped  me  physically.  Alter  break- 
fast the  parish  was  mapped  out,  and  my  streets  handed  over  to  me. 
My  instructions  were  vague.  What  did  I  propose  to  myself  to  do  ? 
I  had  two  sick  on  my  list — two  sick  out  of  five  thousand  souls  com- 
mitted to  my  care.  A  tolerably  clean  bill  of  health  this  !  Then 
I  had  three  needy  persons  down — evidently  not  much  pauperism 
in  my  district,  and  there  was  certainly  no  one  in  church.  I 
brightened  at  that  idea ;  my  work  began  to  distribute  itself  thus : 
1.  Find  more  sick.  2.  Find  more  poor.  3.  Drive  everybody  to 
church. 

So  I  started  out  on  my  voyage  of  parochial  discovery.  I  called  on 
a  bedridden  dressmaker,  who  received  me  kindly.  She  bad  two  nieces 
with  her ;  they  did  not  seem  badly  o£f.  I  had  but  one  conception  of 
what  to  do  at  a  sick-bed,  and  it  will  be  generally  found  to  be  what 
the  poor  expect  and  understand,  nor  has  subsequent  experience 
taught  me  that  there  is  anything  better  to  do — a  passage  firom  the 
Bible  and  an  extempore  prayer ;  but  I  had  a  decided  feeling  of  being 
patronised,  and  instead  of  conferring  an  obligation  I  felt  rather 
grateful  at  so  kind  a  reception.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  after 
visits  to  this  good  woman  taught  me  much,  and  I  believe  were 
looked  forward  to,  especially  as  her  end  approached,  with  great  eager- 
ness. One  only  learns  how  to  give  real  comfort  from  those  who 
really  need  it;  and  nothing  is  so  amazing  and  inspiring  to  the 
faint-hearted  or  doubting  pastor  as  the  avidity  with  which  people 
wUl  seize  upon  the  poor  crumbs  which  he  offers  them,  until  in  his 
hands  the  few  loaves  seem  to  be  turned  into  an  abundance  of  food. 
How  often  do  the  people  first  give  the  power  and  the  faith  to 
the  pastor  which  he  seems  to  be  imparting  to  them  ! 

Down  an  alley,  with  slips  of  yards  in  front  of  the  two  ram- 
shackle rows  of  houses,  I  passed  to  a  miserable  room  where  I  dared 
not  even  sit  down.  An  old  woman  was  lying  alone  ill  with  bron- 
chitis ;  the  air  was  inconceivably  foul ;  the  paper  was  peeling  off 
the  walls ;  the  casement  cracked  ;  all  over  the  counterpane  and  all 
about  the  walls  things  swarmed  visibly.  I  went  through  my  func- 
tions choking,  and  literally  on  tiptoe.  They  were  taken  by  the 
poor  old  body  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  drain-polluted  air  with- 
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out  was  sweetness  to  that  chamber.  I  confess  I  was  eager  to  be 
off;  and  in  the  same  street  I  passed  to  a  consnmptiye — a  cheery 
soul — sitting,  working,  and  coughing  over  his  last ;  fall  of  geniality, 
M  of  the  peculiar  dissenting  commonplaces  and  familiarities  about 
'the  Lord/  which  with  the  poor  are  often  quite  real  and  not  to  be 
stigmatised  as  cant.  But  again  I  felt  myself  patronised  ;  he  was  on 
a  far  higher  level  than  I  was ;  he  was  approaching  death  and  star- 
yation,  and  afraid  of  neither  ;  he  actually  felt  and  had  in  him  aU  the 
strength  and  trust  I  came  to  impart.  I  continued  to  see  him  for 
about  six  weeks;  then  he  was  finally  down  on  his  bed  with  no 
means  of  subsistence ;  he  went  into  the  workhouse  infirmary,  and  I 
▼isited  him  several  times;  always  the  same  happy,  genial — even 
triumphant — creature  to  the  last. 

The  end  was  shocking.  His  wife  called  one  day  to  see  him — 
he  was  dead.  She  was  shown  into  an  outhouse,  where  he  lay 
tumbled  in  a  rough  shell,  or  box,  too  small  to  contain  his  wasted 
corpse;  in  this  he  had  been  literally  packed  up;  and  so  his 
wretched  remains  met  his  wife's  eyes.  The  poor  woman  (herself  in 
failing  health)  never  seemed  to  recover  the  shock,  and  she  did  not 
survive  her  husband  many  weeks.  Commend  me  to  workhouse 
officials  for  downright  brutality  of  heart. 

Passing  to  the  simply  needy  cases,  I  entered  across  half  a 
dozen  filthy  children,  sitting,  lying,  crawling  over  the  doorstep.  A 
slatternly  woman  was  stitching  away  at  a  tailor's  job,  a  new  waist- 
coat. Heaven  help  us  if  opr  clothes  are  to  be  made  in  such  dens  ! 
No  sewage  abomination  was  absent  from  that  squalid  home ;  no 
condition  of  grime  or  fever  absent ;  there  was  literally  no  clean 
place  for  the  sole  of  one's  boot ;  the  woman  hardly  raised  her  eyes. 
'How  do  you  do,  my  good  woman?'  She  did  not  look  up,  but  she 
did  just  nod.  '  Is  your  husband  in  wprk  ?'  *  He's  had  a  mis- 
fortune.* *  How  so  ?'  *  Took  a  barrow  as  didn't  belong  to  him, 
and  got  six  months.'  So,  whilst  the  claims  of  justice  were  being 
satisfied  by  the  incarceration  of  the  hawker  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers,  the  wages  of  the  breadwinner  being  thus  suspended,  the 
ratepayer  was  again  mulct  for  the  support  of  Ids  family. 

Hers,  I  found  out  afterwards,  was  a  case  at  once  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief,  doles  from  the  chapel,  and  furtive  supplies  from  the 
children  sent  out  to  beg,  and  I  was  sent  with  yet  another  dole. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  '  charity  organisation ;'  we  had  to  find 
such  things  out  for  ourselves.  Raw  as  I  was,  I  had  my  misgivings ; 
but  I  gave  my  dole,  which  the  woman  received  with  something  like 
a  sneer ;  and  I  departed,  with  an  admonition  to  send  the  children 
to  school,  at  which  she  smiled  cynically. 

The  next  case  was  a  typical  one :  man  a  confirmed  drunkard ; 
respectable  woman  with  increasing  family,  dragged  down,  and  all 
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her  industry  wasted  at  the  heer-shop — acta$l  pressing  want,  no 
doubt.  I  gave  my  dole  with  increased  misgiyings,  but  how  help- 
less I  felt !  We  had  not  then  come  to  the  rule  now  fixed  in  most 
well-ordered  parishes,  never  to  help  a  family  with  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  but  either  to  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  husband  to  work- 
house or  elsewhere,  or  else  to  hand  the  case  over  to  the  poor-law. 

Before  I  had  dealt  with  my  sick  and  my  poor  it  was  nearly  one 
o'clock.  I  had  visited  the  sick,  and  I  had  given  money  to  the 
poor ;  I  had  done  little  to  drive  any  one  to  church.  So  I  knocked 
at  a  rather  neater  door ;  a  neat  old  woman  opened  it,  with  a  rather 
severe  face. 

'  How  do  you  do  ?  I  called  because  you  are  in  my  district,  to 
see  how  you  were.'  Her  face  grew  harder  and  severer,  and  of 
course  I  lost  tact ;  and  as  I  saw  the  door  about  to  close,  jerked  out, 
'  Do  you  come  to  our  church  ?' 

'  We  don't  want  none  of  you,'  she  said,  and  slammed  the  door 
in  my  face.     So  ended  my  first  morning. 

I  went  home  with  a  sense  of  failure  and  depression  ;  the  two 
sick  people  I  had  seen  patronised  me ;  the  *  needy'  ones  I  had 
probably  done  more  harm  than  good  to ;  and  the  one  neither  sick 
nor  needy  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 

As  the  weeks  passed  on  I  began  to  estimate  the  hopeless 
nature  of  the  problem  which  East-end  pauperism  at  that  time  pre- 
sented; and  although,  personally,  I  could  only  hope  to  confront 
what  the  Americans  would  call  '  samples,'  I  soon  was  able  vaguely 
to  classify  the  poor  of  Bethnal  Green. 

First,  there  was  the  artisan  who  earned  good  wages,  and 
dictated  to  his  master  what  he  would  do,  how  long  he  would  woik, 
and  what  pay  he  would  take.  With  many  honourable  exceptions 
these  are  the  men  who  never  save ;  they  are  the  summer  grass- 
hoppers, and  their  families  starve  in  the  winter.  Starve  ?  No ;  for 
East,  West,  North,  and  South,  the  charitable  public  provides  soup- 
kitchens  and  clothing-clubs.  In  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  artisan, 
the  industrious  public,  his  master,  exists  to  pay  him  high  wages 
for  work  which  he  does  or  does  not  do,  as  it  pleases  him  ;  whikt 
the  charitable  public  exist  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family  in  winter. 
Therefore  why  should  he  trouble  himself  ?    And  he  certainly  does  not. 

Secondly,  the  dock-labourer  swarms  throughout  the  East-end. 
At  aU  times  his  trade  is  peculiar,  and  his  wages  are  low,  and  he 
suffers  acutely  from  any  mercantile  depression.  When  we  are  told 
that  trade  is  leaving  the  country,  it  means  not  only  the  vnreck  of 
the  great  wholesale  and  retail  businesses,  but  also  the  ruin  of  thou- 
sands whose  only  means  of  livelihood  connects  itself  with  the  dock 
industries  of  loading  and  unloading,  fetching  and  carrying,  supply- 
ing, storing,  and  wharfing. 
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Thirdly,  innTimerable  bad  nnremmierative  indastries  carried  on 
at  home.     I  knew  one  old  man,  nearly  blind,  in  a  dismal  little 
back-room,  whose  whole  life  consisted  in  dipping  the   heads  of 
penny  dolls  into  a  pot  of  black  paint,  dabbing  a  red  patch  on 
cheeks  and  month,  with  two  dots  for  the  eyes.     I  am  afraid  to  say 
how  many  dozen  he  did  for  threehalfpence,  finding  his  own  colonr ! 
But  when  we  come  to  the  poor  seamstress  and  tailoress,  who 
work  in  miserable  fever-dens,  and  take  their  pittance  from  middle- 
men who  contract  with  wholesale  firms,  I  shudder  for  the  grinding 
toil  and  misery  of  the  situation.    But  the  results  are  often  still 
worse  for  the  public.     When  Dr.  Bichardson  said  the  other  day 
that  he  had  noticed  a  fashionable  lady's  riding-habit,  half  finished, 
used  to  coyer  a  child  lying  ill  with  smallpox,  he  spoke  of  a  class 
of  cases  whose  name  is  legion ;  and  I  could  a  tale  unfold  of  the 
hovels  and  dustholes,  and  cellars  and  fever-dens,  where  the  pro- 
visions— watercresses,  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  sold  in  the  public  streets — 
are  stored  away  night  after  night.     But  the  saddest  case  of  bad 
trade  used  to  be  the  weavers.     Bethnal  Oreen,  in  my  time,  was 
fall  of  the  q^ean,  narrow,  old-fashioned  streets,  the  low  windows  all 
casemented,  and  occupying  almost  the  entire  side  of  the  squalid 
room  for  light's  sake.     The  old  hand-loom  in  the  Comer  was  in 
many  instances  probably  the  same  as,  or  a  close  copy  of,  the  one 
remnant  of  property  preserved   by   the   Huguenot   weaver   when 
three  centuries  ago  he  migrated  to  the  villages  of  Stepney  and 
Bethnal  Green  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  city.    There,  in  the  person 
of  his  descendants,  he  has  plied  his  losing  trade  ever  since.    Bacine, 
Lefevre,  &c.,  are  names  still  to  be  found;  and  these  poor  men, 
rained  of  course  by  the  new  machinery,  still  work  09  at  starvation 
prices ;  and,  what  is  worse,  teacih  their  children  the  only  trade  they 
know. 

Fourthly,  small  tradespeople  always  in  difiSculties.  Every  one 
who  has  saved  anything  wants  to  set  up  a  shop ;  so  he  buys,  for 
more  than  its  value,  a  business  which  h^s  ruined  some  one  else. 
There  is  a  fatal  charm  about  a  shop :  there  it  stands,  with  its 
bottles  or  its  bobbins,  and  it  must  be  worth  something,  it  looks  so 
safe,  like  money  in  a  stocking ;  and  into  it  plunges  the  poor  widow, 
investing  every  farthing  of  the  money  she  receives  from  tbe  benefit 
clnb  on  her  husband's  death.  Those  who  sol4  her  tbe  business  of 
course  lied  about  the  profits.  She  never  reflects  whether  ^e 
knows  anything  about  tbe  tri^dje,.  or  how  |be  is  to  lock  after  the 
children  and  get  food  and  employment  from  day  to  day,  whilst  th0 
customers  are  thixiking  ajbout  coining  or  not  coming  in.  ^^s  a  rule 
they  do  not  come  in  ;  nothing  looks  9^  if  it  would  sell,  it  has  been 
too  long  in  thQ  window.  When  a  customer  jpes  come,  of  course  tbe 
article  wanted  is  npt  in  stock,  and  Tffbat  is  in  stock  is  never  wanted. 
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Fifthly,  professional  drunkards.  Every  grade  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  is  to  be  fonnd  among  them.  Drink  has  a  fatal 
levelling  tendency.  Men  pull  down  their  families  along  with  them- 
selves, but  no  doubt  the  able-bodied  and  often  intelligent  turtiBaii 
recruits  most  largely  the  ignoble  army  of  drunkards.  He  has,  per- 
haps, married  a  respectable  girl  from  service.  It  is  surprising  how  a 
girl  in  that  class  will  throw  herself  away  upon  an  able-bodied  man, 
however  small  are  the  chances  of  his  being  able  to  support  her,  and 
however  desultory,  not  to  say  dissolute,  are  his  habits.  If  maniage  is 
cold  and  calculated  ietmongst  the  upper  classes,  it  is  reckless  and  incon- 
ceivably thriftless  amongst  the  working  classes.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  and  woman  to  come  to  the  altar-rails,  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  being  so  drunk  that  the  clergyman  feels  it  his  duty  to 
decline  to  conduct  the  ceremony.  I  have  myself  been  placed  in 
this  position.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  these  people 
do  not  greatly  care  whether  they  are  married  or  not,  and  that  a 
marriage  in  the  lower  Bethnal  Green  ranks  as  often  means  that  the 
woman,  having  lived  for  a  certain  time  without  the  ceremony,  fancies 
it  would  be  to  her  interest  and  to  that  of  her  children  to  cement 
with  the  marriage-tie  the  waning  allegiance  of  her  protector,  an 
arrangement  which,  when  sober,  she  knows  he  will  not  agree  to. 
The  clerg3rman  is  thus  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Is  he  to 
create  a  moral  loais  standi  for  persons  partially  intoxicated,  or  is 
he  to  connive  at  the  immoral  situation  to  which  the  lord  and  master 
usually  inclines  when  sober  ? 

That  the  result  of  these  unions  is  disastrous  to  the  country,  and 
one  fruitful  source  of  pauperism,  is  obvious ;  but  the  case  of  sober 
industrious  wives,  struggling  with  large  families  and  a  drunken 
husband,  is  truly  piteous  and  too  common. 

Sixthly,  there  are  the  nomad  hordes  which  annually  settle  down 
in  the  East-end  of  London,  to  mislead  the  charitable  public,  puzde 
the  guardians,  and  engulf  the  flow  of  alms  that  used  in  my  time  to 
be  showered  indiscriminately  upon  Bethnal  Green  and  Stepney  all 
through  the  winter.  These  vagabonds  throng  the  free  break&st- 
tables,  religious  meetings,  and  fly  wherever  there  is  the  rumour  of 
a  dole.  They  beg  ceaselessly  of  all  denominations ;  they  know  and 
tabulate  the  resources  of  church  and  chapel ;  read  the  charitable 
appeals  in  the  papers ;  chronicle  the  fare  and  treatment  of  eveiy 
workhouse  in  London.  They  are  the  curse  of  the  industrious  poor, 
often  robbing  ttiem  and  trading  upon  their  sympathies,  whilst 
absorbing  freely  the  charitable  gifts  which  many  on  the  verge  of 
starvation  are  ashamed  to  ask  for.  They  are  the  d^pair  of  land- 
lords, decamping  in  the  night  and  leaving  no  trace,  never  having 
paid  any  rent.     They  are  tiie  vampires  of  the  East-end. 

There  used  to  be,  and  doubtless  still  is^  much  fine  independenoe 
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of  character  and  self-helpfolnefis  amongst  the  indastrions  but  often 
hard-pnshed  poor  of  the  East-end  of  London.  The  type  was  very 
different  from  the  cringing  West-end  panper,  who  is  the  nursling 
and  religions  Inxnry  of  the  fashionable  lady  in  her  moments  of 
ennvi  or  '  gush.' 

The  spectacle  of  the  snccessfol  cadger,  and  the  knowledge  that 
alms  flow  freely  towards  rags  and  drunken  disease,  but  are  withheld 
from  neatness  and  sobriety,  have  done  much  to  destroy  some  of  the 
best  and  manliest  elements  in  Bathnal  Green.  I  grieve  for  this.  I 
used  to  honour  the  quiet  endurance,  the  thrift,  the  patient  suffering 
of  whole  families,  sitting  for  hours  stitching  over  straw-bonnets  or 
making  artificial  flowers,  with  hardly  anything  to  eat,  yet  glad  to 
meet  me  with  a  smile,  to  make  room  for  me  at  their  table,  even  to 
offer  me  a  cup  of  tea — all  they  had — yet  never  expecting  me  to  give 
them  anything.  One  such  family  was  especially  endeared  to  me. 
The  mother  was  a  widow  ;  the  three  daughters,  one  a  child  of  ten, 
another  thirteen,  and  one  nineteen,  made  straw-bonnets ;  the  son 
had  a  small  regular  salary  as  van-driver.  In  those  summer  after- 
noons, when  the  sun  began  to  fall  slant  along  the  dingy  streets,  and 
the  people  came  out  to  stand  at  their  doors,  I  have  often  paused  to 
think  whether  I  would  make  for  the  neighbouring  Victoria  Park  or 
tarn  in  to  the  close  (close  with  all  windows  open  !)  room  where 
that  family  worked ;  but  I  was  rewarded  when  I  saw  the  pale  faces 
brighten  up.  'And  where  is  Bertha?' — that  was  the  little  girl. 
'0,  she's  gone  out.  Mother  won't  let  her  sit  long.  She's  so 
weU,  and  mother's  afraid  of  her  getting  ill.'  Indeed  she  was  a 
blooming  child,  and  sickness  meant  terrible  additional  trials  to  that 
family. 

'  And  why  did  not  your  mother  coma  to  church  as  usual  ?'  The 
eldest  daughter  coloured  a  little.  'You  see,'  she  said,  '  mother's 
Sunday  things  are  so  shabby,  and  she  does  not  like  the  neighbours 
to  see.  Things  have  been  so  bad  at  our  place  lately,  they're  only 
keeping  us  on  at  half-price  ;'  and  then  she  would  get  up  and,  of  her 
own  accord,  bring  me  a  Bible.  Whilst  they  worked  I  used  some- 
times to  read  a  few  verses,  talk  to  them  (not  preach),  often  describ- 
ing distant  lands  and  countries,  and  making  clear  something  in  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  It  was  a  change,  a  new  world  to  them,  a  glimpse 
of  something  beyond ;  and  then  the  work,  the  toil,  and  the  aching  in- 
dustry would  be  laid  aside  for  a  pause,  and  the  tea-things  brought 
oat,  and  the  (Conversation  had  somehow  shifted  to  the  approaching 
school^feast  or  excursion,  the  brightest  point  in  all  the  year.  I  was 
glad  I  had  been  drawn  to  that  family  before  the  dark  days.  Emily, 
aged  thirteen,  Was  struck  down  with  rheumatic-fever.  I  first  wit- 
nessed that  terrible  sensitiveness  to  pain  and  irritability  so  pathetic 
and  so  trying  to  a  child.     I  seldom  passed  a  day  without  looking 
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in.     There  was  some  particularly  nasty  physic,  which  the  child 
would  not  take  unless  I  gave  it.     I  can  see  her  now,  with  a  great 
effort  sitting  up  straight  in  bed,  and  receiving  her  dose  with  a  solemn 
heroic  little  face,  and  yet  with  a  touch  of  piteous  resentment  in  her 
large  wide-open  eyes.     Her  recoyery  was  slow  ;  and  then,  in  the 
early  spring,  her  elder  sister,  a  slender  graceful  girl  without  much 
stamina,  and  not  at  all  fitted  to  resist  those  long  hours  of  dose 
stitching,  was  struck  down  with  smaUpox.     I  had  never  seen  that 
dreadful  malady  so  close  before.     It  developed  into  its  worst  viru- 
lence.    When  taken  ill  she  was  anxious  that  I  should  not  come ; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  her  joy  and  relief  when  she  found  that  I  was 
not  afraid  of  infection.     It  was  indeed  a  terrible  ordeal.     At  one 
time  I  could  not  trace  a  single  feature,  and  she  could  not  speak; 
her  face  became  one  black  mass.     The  whole  air  of  the  house  was 
infected,  and  I  often  sat  by  her  side  and  painted  her  face  with  an 
oiled  feather,  wondering  how  she  could  live  the  day  oat.     She  re- 
covered, retaining  hardly  a  trace  of  the  disease.     Times  iifiproved. 
The  son,  a  steady  industrious  lad,  got  on.     I  lost  sight  of  the 
family  when  I  went  westward ;  but  the  other  day  a  young  fellow 
driving  a  van  drew  up  in  the  street  and  hailed  me  from  the  top 
with,  '  Beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  you  don't  forget  me  ?'     I  did — ^he 

had  grown  a  beard  and  moustache.     *  Henry  G is  my  name ;' 

and  with  that  name  maufr  a  memory  of  my  first  curacy  in  Bethnal 
Green  came  back  to  me. 
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Soft  fog-wreaths  curling  in  the  scented  mom ; 

A  shimmer  on  the  purpled  hills  at  noon ; 

At  night  the  dim  faint  smiles  of  crescent-moon ; 
A  glowing  heat  of  midday's  silence  bom ; 
Scents  from  the  hayfield,  where  lie  all  forlom 

The  dying  flowers,  dying  far  too  soon ; 

A  feeling  that  'tis  ever  afternoon. 
Yet  burning  Autumn  ne&rs,  with  busy  scorn 
Of  lazy  self-content ;  and  yet  I  deem 

The  sweetest  thing  in  life  is  Summer's  breath. 
If  we  could  only  revel  in  the  dream, 

Unhaunted  by  the  bitter  fear  of  death, 
Nor  heeding  thftt  the  sea  aye  claims  the  streagi. 

We  'hAVB  the  sun.     Why  heed  what  Autunui  saith  ? 

J.  B.  PA^TQK. 
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Chapter  X. 

WHAT  STEPHEN  PBOPOSED. 

This  was  the  dream  of  a  night.  Morning,  especially  if  it  be  cold, 
rainy,  and  uncomfortable  morning,  brings  awaking  and  reality. 
Stephen  awoke  and  realised.  He  remembered  the  evening's  dream 
with  a  shudder  which  came  of  shame.  He  looked  out  upon  leaden 
clouds,  rain-beaten  bare  branches,  and  plashy  lawns,  and  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  ready  enthusiasm. 

Morning  always  found  Stephen  Hamblin  sad.  It  is  the  way 
with  men  whose  joys  belong  entirely  to  the  town.  In  the  morning 
he  was  at  his  worst  in  looks  and  in  temper.  The  bald  temples 
seemed  to  cover  a  larger  area  of  skull,  the  tuft  of  black  hair  which 
remained  in  the  middle  seemed  smaller,  and  his  eyes  seemed  closer 
together.     Morning,  with  such  men,  is  the  time  for  evil  deeds. 

He  breakfasted  alone,  and  then  dragged  out  all  the  papers  and 
spread  them  before  him.  He  would,  at  least,  learn  aU  that  was  to 
be  learned,  and  at  once.    Absurd  to  go  on  dreaming  impossibilities. 

And  yet,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  the  dream  had  been  with  him 
so  long  that  it  was  hard  to  put  it  aside. 

The  documents  divided  themselves  into  three  classes.  There 
were  the  letters — Alison  had  already  taken  away  her  own ;  there 
were  the  papers  relating  to  private  accounts,  smaU  but  continuous 
loans  to  Aldemey  Godd,  himself,  and  others ;  and  there  were  the 
diaries  and  journals  year  by  year.  The  lawyers  had  gone  through 
them  before,  and  taken  away  the  more  important  papers.  But  there 
was  still  a  great  pile  left. 

Stephen  had  already  carelessly  turned  over  the  letters.  He 
now  deToted  hiioBelf  to  a  rigid  and  thorough  reading  of  every  scrap 
of  paper. 

This  took  him  more  than  one  day.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
work  be  laid  down  the  last-read  paper  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
because  he  had  as  yet  arrived  at  nothing.  The  results  he  wished 
to  secure  were  chiefly  negative  results.  There  was  not  one  hint, 
so  far  as  he  had  got,  of  any  love  business  at  all.  If  there  were 
letters  from  women,  they  were  letters  from  people  in  distress,  ask- 
ing for  money.     If  there  were  any  reference  at  all  to  marriages, 

Toxi.  I.  aa 
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they  were  those  of  pereons  entirely  imconnected  with  the  matter 
which  interested  Stephen. 

Stephen  was,  in  one  sense,  disappointed.  What  he  would  haye 
rejoiced  to  find — eyidence  of  an  amourette  without  a  ring — ^he  had 
not  found.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  evidence  of  an; 
love  passages  at  all,  which  was  clear  gain. 

He  went  up  to  town,  dined  at  the  club,  sat  late  after  dinner, 
slept  at  his  chambers  in  Pall  Mall,  and  returned  to  Clapham  on  the 
foUowing  morning. 

Here  he  renewed  his  researches. 

This  day  he  spent  among  the  miscellaneous  documents.  Here 
were  his  own  early  I  0  U's — of  late  years  this  unmeaning  ceremony 
had  been  abandoned ;  for  prudence*  sake  he  tied  these  all  up  together, 
and  placed  them  in  his  own  pocket.  Nothing  so  hopelessly  valne- 
less  as  one  of  his  own  I  0  U's,  and  yet,  for  many  reasons,  nothing 
more  desirable  to  get  hold  of.  There  were  several,  too,  from 
Aldemey  Codd,  which  he  also  put  together  by  themselves  for  futore 
nse.  Aldemey  might  be  influenced  by  means  of  them,  he  thought, 
with  some  shadowy  idea  about  threatening  that  most  impecunioos 
of  men  and  fellows. 

The  same  day  he  began  the  study  of  the  voluminous  diaries'. 

Anthony  Hamblin,  brought  up  under  the  strict  rule  of  an  old- 
fashioned  merchant,  was  taught  very  early  to  be  methodical.  He 
became,  by  long  practice,  methodical  in  all  his  ways.  He  not  only 
kept  carefully  and  indorsed  all  receipts,  letters,  and  documents, 
down  to  the  very  play-bills,  the  dinner-bills,  the  hotel-bills,  the 
luncheon-bills,  but  he  actually  entered  in  a  big  diary — one  of  the 
biggest  procurable — all  the  simple  daily  occurrences  of  his  life. 
Thus,  the  record  of  the  day  would  appear  as  follows : 

*  April  1,  18 — .  Letters :  from  Stephen,  asking  for  a  loan  o{ 
262. — sent  the  cheque ;  from  the  vicar,  urging  a  continuance  of  my 
subscription  to  the  schools — ^wrote  to  renew  it ;  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  Providing  Pensions  for  Aged  Beadles — ^put  the 
letter  in  the  basket ;  from  the  Hospital  for  Incurable  Cats — sent 
half  a  guinea  (see  disbursements  for  month).  Promised  Alison  a 
box  at  the  opera ;  into  town ;  saw  Augustus  on  business  matters ; 
lunched  at  the  City  Club — more  champagne  than  is  safe  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Saw  Aldemey  Codd — lent  him  lOZ.  for  a  fort- 
night, took  his  I  0  U  for  the  amount ;  did  no  work  in  the  after- 
noon ;  walked  all  the  way  home ;  strolled  on  the  Common  with 
Alison  till  dinner-time;  the  dean  and  his  daughters  to  dinner; 
study  at  eleven :  read  till  twelve.' 

This  was  the  harmless  chronicle  of  small  things  kept  by  the 
great  City  merchant.  It  was  the  journal  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
tented with  life,  was  anxious  about  nothing,  hoped  for  nothing 
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strongly,  had  always  fonnd  the  road  smooth,  and  was  conscious  that 
his  lot  was  an  enviahle  one.  In  Stephen's  eyes  it  had  one  special 
merit.;  it  accounted  for  every  hour  of  the  day.  All  Anthony 
Hamblin's  life  was  there. 

There  were  six -and -thirty  of  these  volumes.  Anthony  had 
begun  the  first  under  the  supervision  of  an  exact  and  methodical 
father,  when  he  entered  the  office  at  sixteen.  What  Stephen 
looked  for  and  feared  to  find  would  probably  occur  somewhere  about 
the  sixteenth  volume.  Yet,  taking  every  precaution,  Stephen 
began  with  the  earliest  and  read  straight  on. 

The  expression  of  his  face  as  he  toiled  through  page  after  page 
of  these  journals  suggested  contempt  and  wonder.  With  his  dark 
eyes,  almost  olive  tint,  and  once  clear-cut  features,  now  rather 
swollen,  he  looked  something  like  Mephistopheles,  gone  a  little 
elderly,  and  showing  signs  of  an  indulgent  life.  Certainly  that  hero 
of  the  stage  could  not  more  unmistakably  have  shown  his  contempt 
for  such  a  record.  Some  men  would  have  been  moved  to  admira- 
tion at  a  life  so  blameless  ;  others  would  have  been  moved  to  love 
and  gratitude,  finding  their  own  name  constantly  mentioned,  and 
always  accompanied  by  a  gift;  others  would  have  felt  sympathy 
with  so  much  paternal  affection  as  appeared  in  the  later  volumes. 
Stephen,  for  his  part,  was  unconsciously  engaged  in  comparing  his 
own  life,  step  by  step,  as  he  went  on,  with  that  before  him.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  contrast :  on  the  one  side  were  peace  and  calm,  on 
the  other  red-hot  pleasures;  the  'roses  and  rapture  of  life'  for 
himself,  and  the  insipidity  of  domestic  joys  for  Anthony.  History, 
to  be  sure,  is  not  made  by  men  of  Anthony's  stamp,  because  his- 
tory is  entirely  a  record  of  the  messes  and  miseries  incurred  by 
people  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  the  wickedness  of 
their  rulers.  One  thing  of  importance  :  there  was  no  mention  at 
aU  of  any  love-passages,  to  say  nothing  of  any  marriage.  Yet 
Alison  must  have  had  a  mother,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  was  Anthony's  own  daughter.  The  resemblance  to  his  mother 
was  enough  to  prove  it. 

Presently  the  reader  came  upon  a  line  which  interested  him. 
'  By  Jove  !'  he  said,  *  I  wonder  what  he  says  about  Newbury.' 

There  was  a  good  deal  about  Newbury,  but  not  apparently  what 
the  reader  expected. 

'  I  thought  he  would  have  written  something  more  about  Dora,' 
said  Stephen. 

He  now  read  more  carefully,  as  if  he  suspected  something  might 
happen  about  this  time.  To  begin  with,  it  was  now  only  a  year 
before  Alison's  birth,  yet  nothing  was  said.  The  entries  were 
candid  and  fi*ank  ;  there  was  no  hint  at  concealment ;  there  seemed 
nothing  to  be  concealed.     The  reader  turned  over  page  after  page  in 
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anxiety  which  was  fast  becoming  feverish.  The  holiday  at  New- 
bury seemed  terminated,  like  all  the  rest,  by  return  to  London ; 
not  a  word  afterwards  about  Dora  Nethersole.  The  autumn  and 
winter  were  spent  at  Glapham  and  in  the  City  as  usual ;  in  the 
spring  Anthony  went  for  a  month  to  the  south  of  France,  his  com- 
panion being  that  most  respectable  of  the  cousins,  the  dean.  He 
returned  in  early  summer ;  in  the  autumn  he  went  to  Boumemonth. 
The  reader's  face  clouded.  He  read  on  more  anxiously.  There  was 
a  gap  of  four  weeks,  during  which  there  was  no  entiy.  You  who 
have  read  Miss  Nethersole's  manuscript  know  how  the  time  was 
spent.  After  that  interval  the  journal  went  on :  '  Iletumed  to 
town,  saw  Stephen,  told  him  what  I  thought  fit.' 

'  What  he  thought  fit !'  echoed  Stephen.  '  Then  he  kept 
something  back.     What  could  that  be  ?' 

Then  the  journal  returned  to  its  accustomed  grooves,  save  that 
there  was  an  entry  which  appeared  every  month,  and  seemed  mya- 
terious.  '  Sent  81.  to  Mrs.  B.'  Who  was  Mrs.  B.  ?  In  the  journal, 
S.  stood  for  Stephen,  A.  C.  for  Aldemey  Codd,  F.  for  Mrs.  Cridland, 
and  so  on.     But  who  was  Mrs.  B.  ? 

This  entry  was  continued  with  no  further  explanation  for  three 
years.     Then  there  appeared  the  following : 

'June  18. — Went  to  fetch  away  A.  Took  her  by  train  to 
Brighton.     Gave  her  over  to  the  custody  of  Mrs.  D.' 

'  A.'  must  have  been  Alison. 

After  that  the  references  made  to  *  A.*  became  so  frequent  aa  to 
leave  no  doubt.  He  went  to  Brighton  to  see  'A.'  She  was  grow- 
ing tall ;  she  was  growing  pretty ;  she  was  like  his  mother.  Not  a 
word  said  about  her  own.     She  had  the  Hamblin  face.    And  so  on. 

There  was  certainly  small  chance  of  finding  anything  in  the 
later  diaries,  but  there  might  be  some  mention  of  the  deceased 
wife's  relations.     Stephen  persevered. 

There  was  none.  The  book  was  full  of  Alison.  The  man's 
afiection  for  his  daughter  was  surprising.    To  Stephen  it  seemed  stllj« 

He  laid  down  the  last  of  the  volumes  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

So  far,  in  a  set  of  thirty-six  journals  and  diaries  carefully  kept 
from  day  to  day,  there  was  only  one  gap,  a  modest  little  four  weeb' 
interval  in  which  Anthony  had  been  to  Bournemouth.  'What/ 
thought  Stephen  again,  *  did  he  hide  when  he  told  me  about  his 
Bournemouth  journey?' 

Then  he  thought  of  another  chance. 

He  remembered  the  great  family  Bible,  bound  in  solid  leathff. 
which  contained  the  whole  genealogy  of  the  Hamblins  from  the 
birth  of  the  earliest  Anthony. 

He  knew  where  to  find  it,  and  opened  it  with  a  perceptible 
beating  of  the  heart. 
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There  were  the  names  of  Anthony  and  himself,  the  last  two  of 
the  elder  line.  No  addition  had  been  made.  There  was  no  entry 
of  Anthony's  marriage.  The  two  brothers  stood  on  the  page  with 
space  after  them  to  record  their  respective  marriage  and  death. 
Bat  there  was  no  farther  record.  Like  the  jonmals,  the  Bible  was 
silent. 

'Alison/  he  said,  'is  certainly  Anthony's  child.  For  that, 
matter,  no  one  ever  doubted  it.  For  some  reason,  he  wished  to 
hide  the  place  of  her  birth  and  the  name  of  her  mother.  Why  ? 
Two  reasons  snggest  themselves.  One,  that  he  was  never  married 
at  all.  Unlike  Anthony,  that.  The  second,  that  he  desired  to 
conceal  the  marriage.  Why,  again  ?  Possibly  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  wife's  people.  Unlike  Anthony ;  very  much  unlike 
Anthony.  Or  he  might  have  married  under  an  assumed  name ; 
also  unlike  Anthony.  In  which  case' — here  Stephen  smiled  grate- 
fiilly  and  benignanily — '  it  might  be  absolutely  impossible  to  prove 
the  marriage.' 

But  mostly  Stephen  inclined  to  the  no-marriage  theory.  A 
secret  liaison  commended  itself  to  him  as  the  most  probable  way  of 
accounting  for  the  whole  business.  To  be  sure,  one  easily  believes 
what  is  the  best  for  one's  own  interest. 

'  Anthony,'  he  said,  '  would  be  eager  to  destroy,  as  effectually 
as  possible,  every  trace  of  the  presumably  brief  episode.  No  doubt 
he  wished  that  no  one  should  even  suspect  its  existence.  That  is 
the  way  with  your  virtuous  men.  But  he  could  not  efface  his  own 
daughter,  and  did  nbt  wish  to  try.  Hence  the  shallow  artifice  of 
pretendbg  that  her  mother  had  died  in  childbirth.  And  that  must 
be  the  reason,  too,  of  Anthony's  disinclination  to  make  a  will,  in 
which  he  would  have  had  to  declare  the  whole  truth.' 

At  this  point  of  the  argument  Stephen  grew  red-hot  with  indig- 
nation. No  Roman  satirist,  no  vehement  orator  of  eloquent  anti- 
quity, could  be  more  wrathful,  more  fiery  with  passion,  than  himseK. 
His  £ace  glowed  with  virtue.  He  was  the  Ctuistian  who  did  well 
to  be  angry. 

*  What  an  impudent,  what  a  shameful  attempt,'  he  cried,  '  to 
defi^ud  the  rightful  heir  !  Was  it  possible  that  an  elder  brother 
could  be  so  base  ?  But  he  was  mistaken,'  said  Stephen,  rubbing 
his  hands.  *  He  was  mistaken  !  He  reckoned  without  me.  He 
did  not  count  on  my  suspicions.  He  thought  he  should  hoodwink 
me  with  all  the  rest  of  them.  Why,  I  knew  it  all  along.  He 
forgot  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  the  world.' 

Certainly  Stephen  knew  one  side  of  the  world  extremely  well : 
it  was  the  Seamy  Side. 

After  this  examination  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  his 
mind ;  he  was  resolved.    At  the  fitting  moment,  after  a  little  pre- 
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paration,  he  would  present  himself  in  the  character  of  sole  heir  and 
claimant  of  the  whole  estate.  But  there  most  be  a  little  prepara- 
tion first. 

'  As  for  what  my  cousins  say  or  think/  he  said,  '  I  care  not  one 
brass  farthing.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  do  I  care  for  what  all  the 
world  says  and  thinks.  But  it  is  as  well  to  have  general  opinion 
with  one.' 

It  would  be  well,  he  thought,  to  begin,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  the  German  political  press  and  Russian  diplomatists,  by 
scattering  abroad  ambiguous  words. 

He  made  no  more  appearances  at  the  domestic  circle  as  the 
bencTolent  guardian.  And  he  ceased  sending  polite  messages  to 
Alison. 

He  began  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust  in  the  mind  of  honest 
Aldemey  Codd,  who,  but  for  him,  would  certainly  have  never  sus- 
pected evil.  Of  all  the  many  classifications  of  mankind,  there  is 
none  more  exhaustive  than  that  which  divides  humanity  into  those 
who  do  not  and  those  who  do  think  evil,  those  who  believe  in  mo- 
tives noble  and  disinterested,  and  those  who  habitually  attribute 
motives  low,  sordid,  and  base.  Needless  to  say  that  Stephen  be- 
longed, in  his  capacity  of  man  of  the  world,  to  the  latter.  There 
are  sheep,  and  there  are  goats :  the  man  of  the  world  prefers  the 
goats. 

He  invited  Aldemey  to  dine  with  him  at  Glapham,  stating  that 
it  would  be  a  bachelors'  dinner  for  themselves.  In  fact,  dinner  was 
served  in  the  study.  Aldemey  arrived,  clad  still  in  the  gorgeous 
coat  with  the  fur  lining.  He  was  punctual  to  time — half-past  seven 
— and  found  Stephen  apparently  hard  at  work  behind  a  great  pile 
of  papers  on  a  side-table. 

'  These  are  a  few,'  he  said,  looking  up  and  greeting  his  cousin, 
'just  a  few  of  the  papers  connected  with  the  estate,  which  I  have 
to  go  through.' 

'  0  !'  said  Aldemey,  with  sympathy.  *  Poor  Anthony  will  cxii 
up,  I  hear,  better  than  was  expected  even.' 

Stephen  nodded  mysteriously. 

'  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  I  am  to  take  out  letters  of 
administration.  There  was  no  will,  but  of  course  I  am  \he  nearest 
friend  of  this  poor  bereaved  girl.' 

Aldemey  was  rather  astonished  at  this  expression  of  sympathy 
and  so  much  grief,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  weeks.  Many 
brothers  dry  up,  so  to  speak,  in  a  fortnight  at  latest.  Most 
brothers  cease  to  use  the  language  of  grief  after  a  month. 

'  Yes  ;  it  is  very  sad,  but  Alison  won't  go  on  crying  for  ever, 
I  suppose  ?' 

'  DonH  be  bratal,  Aldemey.     Pretend  to  sympathy  if  you  can't 
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feel  any.  Yoa  were  always  inclined  to  look  on  things  from  so  hard 
a  point  of  view.' 

This,  again,  was  astonishing.  Aldemey  sat  down  meekly,  and 
began  to  wish  that  dinner  would  come. 

^I  thought,'  he  said  presently,  while  Stephen  went  on  making 
notes  and  turning  oyer  leaves,  '  that  the  lawyers  relieved  you  of 
all  the  work.' 

'My  dear  fellow!'  with  gentle  surprise.  'Impossible.  They 
take  care  of  the  details,  and  do  the  necessaiy  legal  work.  I  have, 
however,  to  master  the  general  situation.  The  guardians,  execu- 
tors, and  trustees  have  all  the  responsibility,  nearly  all  the  work, 
and  none  of  the  profit.'  This  was  ungrateful,  considering  the  five 
hundred  a  year.  '  But  of  course,  for  the  poor  child's  sake,  one 
mast  not  flinch  firom  undertaking  it.' 

Aldemey  was  more  surprised  than  ever.  The  last  time  Ste- 
phen spoke  to  him  of  Alison,  he  called  her  a  little  devil.  But 
that,  to  be  sure,  was  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  lamenting 
her  existence. 

*  It  is  very  creditable  to  you,  Stephen,'  said  Aldemey  warndy. 
'  You  have  the  same  kind  heart  as  your  brother.  I  feared  from 
what  you  said  once  before  that  you  bore  poor  Alison  a  gmdge  for 
ever  having  been  bom,  which  is  a  thing  that  no  girl  should  be 
blamed  for.' 

*  Aldemey,*  said  Stephen,  '  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
rake  up  an  old  thing  said  in  a.  bad  temper.  Alison  has  now  become 
my  especial,  my  sacred  charge.' 

Aldemey  Codd  stroked  his  chin — noticing  as  he  did  so  that 
the  frayed  condition  of  his  cuffs  was  really  beyond  everything — 
and  began  to  be  more  confounded  than  ever.  He  wished  they 
would  bring  dinner.  That  Stephen  Hamblin  should  acknowledge 
any  duty,  and  act  upon  that  recognition ;  that  he  should  acknow- 
ledge anything  sacred,  and  square  his  conduct  accordingly,  was  to 
Aldemey  like  a  new  revelation ;  and  yet  Stephen  appeared  in  per- 
fect health.  So  he  only  coughed — an  involuntary 'expression  of  in- 
credulity— and  said  nothing. 

'  What  a  task,^  said  Stephen,  '  what  a  melancholy,  yet  profit- 
able, task  it  is  going  through  the  simple  records  of  a  blameless 
life  like  my  brother  Anthony's !  You  think  with  me,  Aldemey, 
that  his  life  was  really  a  blameless  one  ?' 

I  '  Surely,'  said  Aldemey,  almost  ready  by  this  time  to  believe 
that  Stephen  must  be  an  awakened  and  converted  vessel,  and  feel- 
ing some  natural  anxiety  on  his  own  personal  behalf  lest  the  com- 
plaint might  be  contagious — 'surely.  The  very  best  man  who 
ever  lived.  Many  is  the  fiver  I  have  borrowed  of  him.  So  far 
even  as  a  tenner  went,  indeed,  I  always  regarded  Anthony  as  a  safe 
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draw ;  bat,  as  a  regular  rule,  not  more  than  that  at  a  time,  and 
not  more  than  once  a  month  or  so.  And  it  was  best  to  vaiy  the 
place,  the  time,  and  the  emergency.  Dear  me  !  to  think  that  I 
have  borrowed  the  last  fiver  from  him  that  I  shall  eyer  get! 
Where  shall  we  find  another  lender  so  free  and  so  forgetful  ?' 

*  You  can  always  rely  on  me,  Aldemey/  said  Stephen  slowly 
and  sadly,  '  for  that  amount  at  least.' 

*  God  bless  my  soul !'  cried  Aldemey,  bewildered  beyond  power 
of  control  by  this  sudden  conversion.  '  Has  anything  happened  to 
you,  Stephen  ?     You  haven't  got  some  internal  complaint  ?' 

Stephen  was  still  sitting  at  the  table,  with  a  three-quarter  &ce 
lit  by  the  fire.  The  room  was  dark,  and  his  hard  features,  sufiused 
by  the  rosy  light,  looked  gentle  and  kind.  Who,  up  till  now, 
had  ever  heard  of  Stephen  Hamblin  lending  any  one  a  single 
penny  ? 

'  I  have  been  searching  among  these  papers,'  he  went  on,  still 
in  the  same  slow  sad  way,  without  noticing  Aldemey's  extraordi- 
nary question,  '  for  some  evidence — say,  rather,  some  recorder 
my  brother's  marriage.  Alison  is  nearly  twenty  years  of  age. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  bundle  of  papers  which  refer  to  a  time 
before  her  birth.  Plenty  of  diaries  of  that  date  are  here  before  me. 
Oddly  enough,  I  find  no  mention  anywhere  of  any  marriage.  Yet 
Anthony  was  a  most  methodical  man,  and  one  would  think  must 
have  made  somewhere  a  careful  record  of  an  important  event  such 
as  his  marriage.  Here,  again' — he  took  up  a  thick  volume,  and 
opened  it  at  random — *  is  a  diary  of  that  time.  Anything  seems 
set  down.  ''  Advanced  to  Aldemey  Godd,  252."  And  here  is  even 
your  own  I  0  U.' 

*  Really !'  cried  Aldemey,  springing  to  his  feet.  '  Let  me  see 
that  document.  My  own  I  0  U  !  And  for  five-and-twenty  1  I 
remember  it  well.  It  was  twenty  years  ago.  We  went  to  Paris, 
you  and  I,  with  the  money,  and  we  stayed  there  for  a  week. 
When  it  was  all  gone,  you  had  to  write  to  Anthony  for  more,  to 
bring  us  home.  *  I  remember — I  remember.  Now  this  is  really 
touching.  I  borrowed  that  money  twenty  years  ago.  Thiok  of 
one's  good  deeds  seeing  the  light  again  after  so  many  years !  It 
was  indeed  a  casting  of  bread  upon  the  water.  I  never  expected 
to  be  rewarded  in  this  manner.' 

His  face  flushed,  especially  his  nose,  and  he  spoke  as  if  his  own 
borrowing  had  been  the  good  deed  thus  providentially  brought  to 
light. 

Then  the  dinner  was  brought  up.  Aldemey,  like  all  thin  men, 
was  blessed  with  a  regular  and  tmstworthy  appetite.  There  was 
little  conversation  during  the  dinner,  which  was  good.  When  it 
was  all  over,  and  nothing  more  remained  but  the  vmie,  the  two 
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men  tnmed  their  chairs  to  the  fire,  and  fell  to  qniet  talk  over  a 
bottle  of  1856,  out  of  Anthony's  capacious  cellar. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Stephen  presently,  harking  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  brother,  *  that  you  have  a  Tory  distinct  recollection  of 
poor  Anthony's  regular  habits  ?' 

'  Why,  any  man  would  remember  so  regular  a  life  as  his.' 

*  True,  the  most  methodical  of  men.  It  seems  to  me,  Alder- 
ney,  as  if  he  knew  on  any  day  and  at  any  time  what  he  was  then 
doing.     This  is  really  admirable  port.     I  should  like  a  bin  of  it.' 

'  Of  course,  Anthony  moTed  like  the  hands  of  a  clock.  It  is 
good  wine — Falemian.' 

*  And  yet  I  cannot  remember,  nor  can  I  find  a  trace  of,  any 
week  or  month  during  which  he  could  have  gone  away  to  be  married. 
Take  another  glass,  Aldemey.' 

'  Not  that  it  takes  a  week,'  said  Aldemey,  '  to  be  married  in. 
You  may  leave  the  office  and  find  a  church  within  a  stone's  throw, 
if  you  like.  Gad!  Stephen,  the  thing  is  so  easy  that  I  wonder 
you  and  I  have  never  been  let  in  for  it.  Thank  you.  The  decanter 
is  with  you.     Full  of  body,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  The  ceremony  is  not  everything.  The  nosegay  of  this  wine  is 
perfect.  You  have  to  court  your  bride,  I  suppose ;  and  all  that 
takes  time.  And  what  sort  of  a  wife  would  that  be,  content  with  a 
five  minutes  squeezed  here  and  there  out  of  the  office-day  ?  Alder- 
ney,  I  know  every  holiday  he  ever  took,  where  he  went,  with  whom 
he  went,  and  what  he  did.  Ah,  what  a  colour !  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  understand  when  he  was  married.' 

*  It  does  seem  odd,'  said  Aldemey,  '  now  one  begins  to  think  of 
it.  This  is  the  inner  flask.  Why  can't  a  man  drink  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  this  divine  liquor  without  getting  drunk  ?' 

'  Then  the  death  of  his  wife.  Did  he  go  about  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ?  How  is  it  there  is  no  word  about  it  in  the  diaries  ? 
We  can  have  another  bottle  up.  And  the  birth  of  his  daughter  ? 
Why  is  not  that  event  entered  ?' 

'  It  does  seem  odd.' 

'  So  odd,  Aldemey,  that  I  am  going  to  investigate  it.  Do  have 
some  more  port.  If  Anthony  had  been  any  other  kind  of  man,  if 
we  were  not  all  sure,  quite  sure  in  our  own  minds,  that  his  life  was 
always  beyond  reproach — if  we  could  not  aU  agree  in  this,  I  should 
say  that  he  had  never  been  married  at  all.' 

As  Stephen  said  these  words  slowly,  he  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  gazed  sadly  into  the  fire.  • 

Aldemey  did  not  reply  at  first.  He  was  taking  another  glass 
of  port.  Wine  stimulates  the  perceptive  faculties,  but  some- 
times confuses  the  powers  of  speech.  Presently  he  said  rather 
thickly: 
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'Quite — quite  impossible.  Anthony's  the  best  man  in  the 
world,  and  there's  no  better  port  oat  of  Cambridge.' 

Aldemey  called  next  day  at  the  o£5ce8  in  the  City.  Angastas 
Hamblin,  apparently  willing  to  waste  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  with  him, 
which  was  not  always  the  case,  received  him  and  let  him  talk. 

Aldemey  expatiated  on  the  virtaoas  attitude  of  the  new 
guardian. 

'  Bichard  the  Third,'  said  Augustus,  '  was  equally  full  of  Ioyo 
for  his  nephews.' 

'  Nay,  nay,'  cried  Aldemey  reproachfully,  '  Stephen  is  in  earn- 
est.    He  is  a  new  man.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Augustus.  '  We  have,  however,  cut  his  naUs 
pretty  short.    New  man  or  old,  he  will  do  no  mischief  to  the  estate.' 

*  Well,'  Aldemey  went  on,  *  it  is  very  odd,  but  Stephen  can  find 
no  trace  of  Anthony's  marriage,  which  was  always,  you  know,  a 
very  mysterious  affair.     He  must  have  married  somebody.' 

*Yes,'  said  Augustus  confidently,  though  his  brow  clouded;  'of 
course,  somebody.     What  does  it  matter  ?' 

'  Stephen  says  that  if  Anthony  had  been  a  different  kind  of  man, 
unless  we  were  all  agreed  that  he  was  the  best  of  men,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  think  that  he  never  was  married  at  all.' 

The  words  went  home.  Augustus  felt  a  sudden  pang  of  fear 
and  surprise.     Stephen  would  in  that  case  be  the  sole  heir. 

*  A  changed  man,  is  he  ?'  he  asked.  *  Upon  my  word,  Alder- 
ney,  I  suspect  he  is  exactly  the  same  man  as  he  always  has  been : 
not  changed  a  bit.' 

Chapter  XI. 

THE  BIBCH-TBEE  TAYEBN. 

Among  the  City  clubs  is  a  small  and  little-known  association 
which  meets  informally  on  every  day  of  the  week  and  all  the  year 
round,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  in  the  afternoon. 

There  are  no  rules  in  this  club  :  it  has  no  ballot-box :  nobody 
is  ever  blackballed,  nobody  is  ever  proposed,  nobody  is  ever  elected : 
there  is  no  subscription — if  there  were,  the  club  would  instantly 
dissolve :  and  it  is  nameless.  It  is,  however,  felt  by  the  members 
to  be  a  very  real  and  existing  club,  a  place  where  they  may  be  soie 
of  meeting  their  friends,  an  institution  to  which  only  those  resort 
who  are  bound  together  by  the  common  ties  of  like  pursuits. 

This  place  of  meeting  is  the  Birch-Tree  Tavern,  which  stands 
in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  leading  southwards  out  of  Coiiihin. 
Its  situation,  therefore,  is  central,  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  It 
is  a  simple  house  of  refireshment,  which,  like  all  the  City  places,  is 
foil  of  life  between  one  and  three,  and  before  or  after  those  boms 
is  dull  and  empty.     When  the  hungry  clerks  have  all  disappeared. 
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when  the  jostling  waiters  have  left  off  carrying,  taking  orders,  and 
bawling,  when  the  boys  have  ceased  to  balance  among  the  mob  their 
piles  of  plates  and  dishes,  when  the  compartments  are  all  empty, 
a  great  calm  falls  upon  the  place,  broken  only  by  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation of  the  men  who  are  always  lounging  over  a  London  bar ; 
by  the  occasional  click  of  the  billiard-balls,  and  by  the  distant 
murmur  from  the  room  where  the  members  of  the  club  are  holding 
their  daily  conference.  If  you  ask  for  anything  at  this  place  after 
foor  the  waiters  collect  together  to  gaze  upon  you  in  pity ;  if  at 
half-past  five,  they  receive  your  orders  with  contumely,  or  even  eject 
you  with  violence. 

The  Birch-Tree  Tavern,  the  glories  of  which  belong  perhaps  to 
the  times  when  the  new  and  splendid  restaurant  was  unknown,  con- 
sists of  several  houses,  or  parts  of  houses.  Many  years  ago  these 
had  behind  them  little  yards,  each  four  feet  broad  by  twenty  long, 
where  rubbish  could  be  shot,  where  cats  could  practise  gymnastics, 
and  where  the  melancholy  moss,  which  can  Uve  without  sunshine, 
dragged  on  a  monotonous  existence.  But  the  walls  of  the  yards  are 
taken  down,  the  space  between  the  houses  roofed  over,  and  the 
groxmd  thus  reclaimed  has  been  made  into  a  bar  and  a  luncheon- 
table.  If  you  go  up-stairs  and  turn  to  the  left  hand,  first  door  on 
the  first  floor,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  room  affected  by  the 
members  of  this  nameless  club. 

They  arrive  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  day ;  they  find 
a  row  of  tables  on  one  side  of  the  room,  spread  with  tablecloths, 
which  are  white  on  Monday ;  here  they  dine.  After  dinner  they 
adjourn  to  a  row  of  tables  without  tablecloths,  on  the  other  side,  near 
the  windows,  which  are  adorned  with  nothing  but  lucifer-matches  in 
their  native  caskets.  Here  they  join  their  friends,  and  sit  talking 
over  fragrant  tobacco  and  whisky-and-water,  till  afternoon  deepens 
into  evening ;  in  other  words,  until  the  waiter  turns  them  out. 

Where  do  they  go  when  they  leave  the  Birch-Tree  Tavern  ? 

That  is  a  question  to  which  there  is  no  reply.  They  used  to 
show  a  man  at  the  Stilton  Cheese  who  sat  in  that  place  every  day 
of  his  life  from  four  o'clock  till  seven,  except  on  Sunday,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  lie  in  bed  till  six ;  he  then  went  to  the  Coach  and 
Four,  where  he  remained  until  nine ;  after  that  he  repaired  to  the 
Albion,  where  he  finished  his  monotonous  day  of  perpetual  thirst, 
for  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  drank  whisky-and-water  daily. 

The  members  of  this  club  began  to  drink  earlier  than  this  hero. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  they  left  off  earlier.  It  does  not  seem 
in  nature,  for  instance,  to  drink  whisky-and-water  from  two  till  six, 
and  then  to  finish  with  another  sitting  from  six  till  eleven  after- 
wards. Perhaps  they  went  home  and  had  tea  and  read  good  books ; 
perhaps  they  went  to  bed  at  once ;  perhaps  they  sat  in  solitude  and 
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reflected ;  perhaps  they  sat  like  mediums  waiting  for  a  communiea- 
tion.  I  do  not  know,  nor  did  the  members  of  this  club  knowi 
because  their  acquaintance  with  each  other  began  and  ended  at  the 
tavern,  what  they  did  in  the  CTening. 

Men  who  pursue  secret,  tortuous,  or  mysterious  methods  of 
making  money  always  meet  their  fellow-labourers  in  certain  tayems. 
One  class  of  ingenious  adventurers,  which  turns  its  attentions  to 
the  fluctuations  of  foreign  stock,  may  be  seen  whispering  together — 
they  all  whisper — ^in  a  certain  underground  place  where  they  keep 
wonderful  sherry  at  eighteenpence  a  glass  ;  it  is  a  sherry  which  un- 
locks all  hearts.  Others,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  railways  of 
the  foreigner,  may  be  seen  at  the  Whittington,  an  agreeable  little 
place,  where  they  put  you  into  little  boxes,  four  feet  square,  with 
walls  eight  feet  high.  Here  the  guests  sit  like  conspirators  and 
discuss  their  secrets  ;  sometimes  you  may  see  one,  more  suspidooB 
than  the  rest,  peering  over  the  partition-wall  to  see  if  the  occupiers 
of  the  next  place  are  likely  to  be  listeners.  At  Binn's,  again,  yoa 
will  find  in  the  ordinary  compartments,  German  Jews  who  can  tell 
you  all  about  the  price  of  diamonds  and  the  rise  of  bullion.  They 
are  safe  from  listeners,  because  they  are  talking  "their  own  language, 
which  is  Schmoozum,  and  no  one  understands  that  except  themselves. 

The  men  who  used  the  Birch-Tree  Tavern  were  all  of  them 
engaged  perpetually  in  the  formation,  the  promotion,  the  floating 
of  new  companies.  To  conceive  the  idea  of  a  new  company ;  to 
give  it  such  a  name  as  would  attract ;  to .  connect  it  with  popular 
objects ;  to  draw  up  a  flaming  prospectus,  showing  how  the  profits 
rmist  be  five-and-twenty,  and  would  most  likely  be  cent  per  cent ; 
to  receive  fully  paid-up  shares,  in  reward  for  the  idea  and  the 
preliminary  work ;  to  realise  upon  them  when  the  shares  were  at 
their  highest,  and  before  the  smash — this  was  the  golden  dream  of 
men  who  frequented  that  first-floor  room.  They  were  always  occa- 
pied  with  designs — hatching  new  ideas,  abandoning  old.  They 
listened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  each  other's  ideas.  They 
believed  in  them  more  than  in  their  own,  envied  their  possession, 
marvelled  at  their  own  bad  luck  in  not  hitting  upon  them  for  them- 
selves ;  and  they  pleased  themselves  with  stories  about  great  strokes 
of  good  fortune. 

They  are  not  an  unkindly  set  of  men.  They  do  not  steal  each 
other's  ideas,  or  try  to  anticipate  them.  Their  faces  lack  the  hawk- 
like look  of  professional  turf  men  and  gamblers.  They  all  love  to 
lounge  and  talk.  Their  calling  makes  them  perhaps  inclined  to  be 
dreamy  and  imaginative.  One  would  not  claim  for  them  the  highest 
standard  of  moral  excellence,  but  certainly  when  the  imagination  is 
allowed  fair  play,  the  habits  of  the  bird  of  prey  are  seldom  found. 
Now  the  rook  is  an  eminently  practical,  and  not  an  imaginative,  bird. 
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I  am  far  from  asserting  that  these  gentlemen  are  models  of 
morality.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  no  morality ;  such  a  thing 
does  not  exist  in  the  lower  flights  of  financing,  whaterer  may  be  the 
case  with  the  higher.  They  are  positively  without  morals  on  this 
side  of  their  character.  They  consider  nothing  about  a  company, 
except  to  inquire  how  the  idea  can  be  so  presented  as  to  attract  the 
general  public.  Whether  it  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  whether  the 
fonnation  of  such  a  company  is  a  dishonest  trading  on  the  credulity 
of  the  ignorant,  whether  the  traffic  in  its  shares  is  not  a  mere  rob- 
bery and  plunder — ^these  are  things  which  the  small  projectors 
neither  inquire  into,  nor  care  for,  nor  would  understand. 

One  of  the  most  regular  frequenters  of  the  tavern  was  Mr. 
Aldemey  Codd.  Since  the  age  of  eight-and-twenty — since  the 
time,  that  is,  when  he  made  that  little  arrangement,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  with  his  creditors — ^he  has  been  engaged  in  the  active, 
but  hitherto  unsuccessful,  pursuit  of  other  people's  money,  by  the 
promotion  of  risky  companies.  How  he  fell  into  this  profession,  by 
what  successive  steps  this  lay-fellow  of  St.  Alphege's  became  a  pro- 
moter of  companies,  it  is  needless  here  to  tell.  He  was  in  the  pro- 
fession, which  is  the  important  thing,  and  he  was  greatly  respected 
in  it,  partly  on  account  of  his  fertile  imagination,  which  perpetually 
led  him  to  devise  new  openings,  and  partly  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  able  to '  influence'  capital.  Next  to  a  capitalist  comes  the  man 
who  can  influence  capital.  Was  he  not  cousin  to  the  HambUns  of 
Oreat  St.  Simon  Apostle  ?  Was  he  not  hand-in-glove  with  Stephen, 
the  younger  brother,  who  was  not  in  the  firm,  yet  was  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  was  always  hanging  about  in  the 
City  ?  Was  he  not,  again,  a  private  friend  of  the  successful  Mr. 
Bunter  Baker,  commonly  known  as  Jack  Baker  ? 

It  was  nothing  that  Aldemey  Codd  was  shabby  and  poor :  they 
were  all  poor,  and  most  of  them  were  shabby.  The  important  thing 
was  that  he  could  influence  capital  directly,  while  the  rest  of  them 
had  to  work  crab  fashion  towards  the  attainment  of  their  objects — 
to  crawl  up  back-stairs,  to  take  into  their  confidence  a  go-between, 
whose  commission  sopped  up  most  of  their  profits.  Another  thing 
in  Alderney's  favour  was  that  he  was  undoubtedly  a  University 
man,  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  reputed  to  be  a  great  scholar — a 
thing  which  always  commands  respect.  Lastly,  Aldemey  had  once, 
some  years  before,  actually  made  a  great  coup.  He  always  told  the 
story  at  the  tavem  whenever  any  stranger  appeared  in  the  circle — 
it  was  a  privilege  accorded  to  him ;  and  the  rest  were  never  tired  of 
hearing  the  story. 

'  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  trams,'  he  said,  when  he  had  led 
the  conversation  artfully  to  the  right  moment  for  introducing  the 
story ;  *  the  early  days  of  trams.     Not  but  what  there  is  a  good 
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deal  to  be  done  in  trams,  eyen  now^  by  a  man  who  keeps  his  eyes 
open  ;  and  I  wonld  recommend  anybody  here  who  has  time  in  his 
hands,  and  a  little  money  for  preliminary  expenses*  (here  their  jaws 
fell),  *  to  consider  the  subject  of  trams  applied  to  our  own  towns. 
My  town  was  no  other  than — ^Valparaiso.'  Aldemey  Godd  at  this 
point  would  look  round  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  if  real  genins 
was  shown  in  the  selection  of  a  town  so  remote  from  Comhill. 
*  Valparaiso.  It  is  a  city  which  has  a  fine  trade,  and — and — well,  I 
thought  the  idea  of  a  tram  in  Valparaiso  would  possibly  attract.  Had 
it  been  Bristol  or  Birmingham,  no  one  would  have  touched  it ;  bat  to 
lend  money  to  a  foreign  enterprise  in  those  good  days  when  people 
were  credulous — ah,  well !'  Aldemey  Codd  sighed,  '  we  may  well, 
like  Horace,  praise  the  past  time,  because  it  will  never  come  agam.* 
Aldemey's  allusions  to  the  classical  authors,  like  his  quotations, 
would  not  always  bear  inspection.  *  I  conceived  this  idea,  however. 
I  have,  as  our  friends  know,  some  little  influence  over  capital.  I 
drew  up  the  prospectus  of  that  company ;  I  introduced  that  com- 
pany in  certain  quarters ;  I  floated  that  company ;  I  received  five 
thousand  pounds  in  fuUy-paid  shares  ;  the  shares  were  taken ;  they 
ran  up  ;  I  had  the  happiness  to  sell  out  when  they  were  at  seventy 
per  cent  premium,  a  fortnight  before  the  company  smashed.  As 
for  the  tram,  gentlemen,  it  never  was  made,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  with  the  municipality.  However,  it  was  not  my  fault ;  and 
I  believe,  gentlemen,  I  may  call  that  transaction,  business — ''  quo- 
cunqtie  modo,  rem,'*  as  Horace  says.' 

Aldemey  generally  stopped  here.  Had  he  gone  on,  he  would 
have  to  explain  that  it  was  Stephen  Hamblin  who  helped  in  starting 
this  disastrous  company,  the  name  of  which  still  brings  tears  of  rage 
and  bitterness  to  the  eyes  of  many  a  country  clergyman  and  poor 
maiden  lady ;  he  would  have  explained,  further,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  acting  further  on  Stephen's  advice  that  he  subsequently 
lost  the  whole.  For  he  invested  it  in  a  new  American  railway. 
The  prospectus,  beautifully  emblazoned  with  arms  of  the  State, 
mottoes,  gilded  emblems  and  effigies  of  the  almighty  dollar,  set  forth 
that  this  line  of  Eldorado,  this  railway  of  Golconda,  this  iron  road 
of  Ophir,  ran  through  diamond-fields,  sUver-mines,  gold-mines,  rich 
ranchoB  boasting  of  ten  thousand  cattle ;  past  meadows  smiling 
— ^nay,  grinning — with  perpetual  crops ;  through  vineyards  whose 
grapes  were  better  for  pressing  and  fermenting  than  any  on  the 
Johannisberg  or  belonging  to  the  Chateau  Lafitte ;  and  among  a 
population  numerous  as  the  ants  in  an  ant-hill,  prosperous  as  an 
Early  Engineer,  and  rich  as  Nebuchadnezzar,  Vanderbilt,  or  Mr< 
Stewart.  It  ran,  or  passed,  firom  one  place  not  marked  on  any 
English  map  to  another  not  marked  on  any  English  map — fi^m  one 
to  another  world-centre,  both  shamefully  passed  over  and  neglected 
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by  Mr.  Stanford's  young  men.  It  was  elaborately  explained  that, 
beside  the  enormous  passenger  traffio  in  this  densely-populated 
conntry,  there  would  be  expected  from  the  extraordinary  wealth  of 
the  territory,  as  above  indicated,  a  great  and  rapidly-increasing 
goods  business.  Figures  showed  that  the  least  which  holders  of 
ordinary  stock  in  this  railway  could  expect  would  be  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  shares  of  the  new  railway  were  placed  upon  the  mar- 
kets ;  Aldemey  Godd's  money  was  all,  by  Stephen's  advice,  in- 
vested in  them.  He  unfortunately  let  go  the  golden  opportunity, 
which  Stephen  embraced,  of  selling  all  he  held  when  the  shares 
were  at  the  highest,  and  was  involved  in  the  general  ruin  when 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  no  town  at  all  within  hundreds 
of  miles  of  the  place,  that  there  were  no  people  except  one  or 
two  in  a  log-hut,  that  there  would  be  no  passenger  traffic,  and 
no  conveyance  of  goods.  Aldemey,  unfortunately,  like  all  his 
friends,  believed  in  other  people's  companies.  He  promoted  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  bubble,  but  he  accepted  all  other  bubbles  for 
what  they  professed  to  be.  And  bubbles  always  profess  to  be  solid 
pudding  :  such  is  their  playful  way. 

Perhaps  Aldemey's  popularity  was  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
personal  qualities.  He  was  a  good-hearted  man ;  he  never  ascribed 
evil,  or  thought  evil,  though  his  manner  of  life  would  have  been, 
had  Providence  allowed  him  to  float  many  of  his  bubble  companies, 
as  mischievous,  tortuous,  and  shady  as  that  of  an  Egyptian  Viceroy. 
He  took  everybody  into  his  confidence,  and,  with  a  sublime  trust  in 
human  nature  which  nothing  could  ever  destroy,  he  imparted  pro- 
found secrets  to  the  acquaintance  of  an  hour,  who  in  his  turn  not 
unfi-equently  revealed  mysteries  of  the  most  startling  and  confiden- 
tial description  to  him.  Men  who  talk  to  strangers  at  bars  have 
few  secrets,  and  are  very  candid.  Then  Aldemey  never  forgot  a 
face  or  a  friend ;  he  had  an  excellent  memory ;  he  was  always 
cheerful,  even  sanguine,  and  was  never  mean.  To  be  sure  he  was 
a  lavish  borrower,  a  very  prodigal  in  borrowing ;  he  would  ask  for 
a  ten-pound  note  and  take  a  crown  piece ;  and  he  never,  unless 
when  he  borrowed  among  his  own  set,  remembered  to  repay. 

Perhaps,  again,  part  of  his  popularity  was  due  to  his  face.  This 
was  thin  and  clean  shaven.  The  mouth  had  an  habitual  smile 
lurking  in  the  comers ;  the  nose  was  just  touched  with  rei,  which 
when  not  carried  too  far  imparts  benevolence  of  aspect ;  and  the 
eyes  were  kindly,  so  that  young  children  and  old  ladies  were  en- 
couraged to  ask  him  the  way. 

Aldemey  was  a  philanthropist  whom  fortune  had  made  an 
enemy  of  mankind  ;  he  perpetually  schemed  and  planned  methods 
by  which  his  fellow-creatures  were  to  be  ruined,  being  himself  the 
readiest  dupe>  the  most  willing  victim,  in  the  world.     Men  may 
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despise  dapes,  bat  they  like  the  ready  belieyer.  It  is  delightM 
to  find  even  among  hawks  the  simplicity  of  the  pigeon.  The 
quack  doctor  buys  a  plenary  indulgence  of  Tetzel,  while  he,  in  his 
turn,  purchases  a  pill  of  the  quack.  The  vendor  of  beef  fat  for 
butter  gets  her  fortune  told  by  the  gipsy ;  the  gipsy  buys  the  beef 
£Ett  on  the  word  of  the  immoral  young  person  who  sells  it  for  batter. 

About  the  beginning  of  every  quarter,  Aldemey  Codd  would  be 
absent  from  his  regular  haunts ;  the  circle  at  the  Birch-Tree  wonid 
miss  him ;  it  might  be  rumoured  that  he  had  gone  down  to  Gam- 
bridge,  where  these  honest  speculators  supposed  that  his  society 
was  still  greatly  in  request,  by  reason  of  his  being  so  massive  a 
scholar.  The  real  reason  of  his  absence  was,  that  he  drew  liis 
hundred  a  year  quarterly,  and  lay  in  bed  half  the  day  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it.  That  was  Aldemey*s  idea  of  enjoying  life  if 
you  were  rich — to  lie  in  bed.  While  in  the  first  flash  and  pride 
of  that  five-and-twenty  pounds,  Aldemey  got  up  about  one  o'dodi 
every  day.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  dined  late.  Daring  this  period 
he  ceased  to  devise  schemes ;  his  imagination  rested ;  his  bosy 
brain  had  time  to  turn  to  practical  things,  and  such  renovation  in 
his  apparel  as  the  money  ran  to  was  accomplished  during  this 
period.  When  it  was  over,  he  would  cheerfully  return  to  the  stand- 
up  dinner,  the  half-pint  of  beer,  and  the  Scotch  whisky  with  pipes 
and  conversation  among  his  fellows. 

Every  one  of  the  circle  had  a  history.  To  be  sure  that  is 
sadly  true  of  all  mankind.  I  mean  that  these  men  were  all  cat  of 
the  ordinary  grooves  of  life.  They  were  adventurers.  Formerly 
they  would  have  joined  a  band  of  tree  lances,  to  fight  and  plunder 
under  the  flag  of  a  gallant  knight  of  broken  fortunes ;  or  they  would 
have  gone  a-buccaneering,  and  marooned  many  a  tsJl  ship,  without 
caring  much  whether  she  carried  Spanish  colours  or  no.  Or  they 
might  have  gone  skulking  among  the  woods  and  shady  places  of 
England,  where  Savernake,  Sherwood,  or  the  New  Forest  gives  on 
to  the  high-road,  lying  in  wait  for  unarmed  travellers,  in  guise,  as 
the  famous  dashing  highwayman.  Nowadays,  for  men  of  some 
education,  no  money,  and  small  principle,  there  are  few  careers 
more  attractive,  though  few  less  generally  known,  than  that  of  small 
finance. 

There  were  nine  or  ten  of  them  at  the  tavern  one  afternoon  in 
March ;  they  had  the  room  entirely  to  themselves,  because  it  was 
Saturday,  and  the  general  public  had  gone  away  for  their  half-holi- 
day. There  was,  therefore,  a  sense  of  freedom  and  enlargement : 
they  need  not  whisper. 

They  sat  round  the  largest  table,  that  under  the  middle  window. 
Outside  it  was  a  charming  and  delicious  day  in  very  early  spring,  a 
day  when  the  first  promise  comes  of  better  times,  when  the  air  is 
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soft  and  fragrant,  and  one  reckons,  like  the  one  confiding  swallow, 
that  the  winter  is  gone. 

In  this  tavem  the  atmosphere  was  always  the  same :  no  frag- 
rance of  spring  ever  got  there,  no  srmshine  could  reach  the  room ; 
if  the  windows  were  oyer  opened  they  would  let  in  nothing  but  a 
hea^y  wave  of  air  equally  laden  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  spirits, 
and  roasted  meats.  The  men  at  the  table,  however,  cared  little  for 
the  breath  of  meadows ;  they  loved  the  City  air,  which  always  seems 
charged  with  the  perfumes  of  silver  ingots  and  golden  bars. 

Among  them  this  afternoon  was  one  whom  all  regarded  with  a 
feeling  which  had  something  of  awe  in  it ;  more  of  awe  than  of 
enyy;  because  he  was  one  who  had  succeeded.  He  was  still  a 
comparatively  young  man,  rather  a  handsome  man  of  two-  or  three- 
and-thirty,  with  strong  features,  which  were  rather  too  coarse,  a 
crop  of  curly  brown  hair,  a  clear  complexion,  and  bright  eyes. 
He  was  dressed  with  more  display  than  quiet  men  generally  Uke, 
bat  his  rings  and  chains  seemed  to  suit  his  confident  braggart  air. 
He  spoke  loudly,  asserted  himself,  and  in  all  companies  pushed 
himself  at  once  to  tUe  front.  He  was  that  Phoenix  among  City 
men,  the  man  who  has  made  everything  out  of  nothing,  the  suc- 
cessful man.  He  has  a  little  to  do  with  this  story,  and  we  will 
presently  tell  how  he  rose  to  greatness.  His  friends  addressed  him 
famiUarly  as  Jack ;  everybody  spoke  of  him  behind  his  back  as  Jack 
Baker ;  on  his  cards  was  the  name  Mr.  J.  Bunter  Baker.  '  Not 
plain  Baker,'  he  would  say ;  '  we  are  of  the  Bunter  Bakers,  formerly 
of  Shropshire.    The  arms  of  the  two  families  are,  however,  different.' 

The  other  men  were  sitting  over  whisky-and-water,  with  pipes. 
Jack  Baker,  half  sitting,  half  leaning  on  the  top  rail  of  the  back  of 
his  chair,  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  had  called  for  a  pint  of  cham- 
pagne. It  was  rumoured  among  his  admirers  that  he  drank  no 
other  wine  except  champagne. 

Alderney  Codd,  who  was  still  attired  in  the  magnificent  fur- 
lined  coat,  was  laying  down  the  law. 

'  Capitalists  tell  me,'  he  was  saying,  as  if  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  a  great  many  capitalists,  *  that  if  you  have  got  a  good 
thing — ^yon  Will  bear  me  out.  Jack — ^you  can't  do  better  than  bring 
it  out.  Nonsense  about  general  depression;  there  is  plenty  of 
money  in  the  world  that  longs  to  change  hands.' 

'  Quite  right,'  said  Mr.  Bunter  Baker.     *  Plenty  of  money.' 

'  And  plenty  of  confidence,'  said  Alderney.  '  Now  I've  got  in 
my  pocket — here — at  this  actual  table — a  thing  good  enough  to 
make  the  fortune  of  a  dozen  companies.' 

Every  project  advanced  at  that  table  possessed  the  merit  of  a 
great  and  certain  success — on  paper. 

He  produced  a  small  pacpel  wapped  in  brown  paper.     AH  bent 
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their  heads  eagerly  while  he  toyed  with  the  string,  willing  to  pro- 
long the  suspense. 

There  is  a  certain  pnblic-honse  in  Dmry-lane  where  you  will 
find,  on  any  Sunday  OTening  that  yon  like,  an  assemblage  of  pro- 
fessional conjurers.  They  go  there  chiefly  to  try  new  tricks  on 
each  other,  and  they  judge  from  the  first  exhibition  before  their 
skilled  brethren,  of  the  efiect  which  they  will  produce  on  an  uncri- 
tical public.  So  with  Aldemey.  He  was  about  to  propound  anew 
scheme  to  a  critical  circle,  and  he  naturally  hesitated.  Then  he 
turned  to  Mr.  Bunter  Baker  before  opening  the  parcel. 

^  I  ask  you,  Jack,  what  is  the  first  rule  for  him  who  wants  to 
make  money  ?  Nobody  ought  to  know  better  than  yourself — come.' 

*  Find  out  where  to  make  it,'  said  Jack. 

*  No,  not  at  all ;  make  it  by  means  of  the  millions.  Go  to  the 
millions.  Never  mind  the  upper  ten  thousand.  Satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  millions.  One  of  those  wants,  one  of  the  commonest,  is 
appealed  to  by  the  contents  of  this  parcel.  We  seek  to  catch  the 
mutabilis  aura,  the  changeable  breath,  of  popular  faTOor.  The 
inyention  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  so  simple  that  the  patent 
cannot  be  infringed — flecti,  non  frangi ;  it  will  be  as  eagerly  adopted 
by  those  who  drink  tea,  the  boon  of  those  who,  as  Horace  says, 
loTC  the  Persicos  apparatus,  or  Chinese  tea-tray,  as  by  those  who 
drink  toddy ;  it  will  be  used  as  freely  at  the  bar — ^I  do  not  here 
allude  to  the  Inns  of  Court — as  at  the  family  breakfast-table.' 

'  You  need  not  quote  your  own  prospectus,'  said  Mr.  Baker. 
'  Get  to  the  point,  man.     Let  us  into  your  secret.' 

No  one  was  really  in  a  hurry  to  learn  it,  for,  like  true  artists, 
they  were  criticising  the  manner  of  putting  the  case. 

'  There's  nothing  like  a  good  prospectus,'  said  a  keen  and 
hungry-eyed  man,  who  was  Ustening  attentively. 

/  And  a  well-placed  advertisement  in  the  Times,^  observed  a 
little  man,  whose  only  known  belief  was  in  the  form  of  such  an  ad- 
vertisement. When  he  had  one,  of  his  owq  composition,  it  was  a 
red-letter  day ;  when  he  had  a  long  one,  it  seemed  like  a  fortone 
made*:  once  he  was  so  happy  as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  who  reported  for  the  Times.  He  lent  that  man  money  in 
perfect  confidence  ;  and  though  his  advances  were  never  repaid,  bis 
admiration  for  the  paper  remained  unbounded. 

'  Cheap  things  for  the  people,'  said  another,  with  a  sigh.  '  See 
what  a  ruh  my  sixpenny  printing-press  had,  though  I  was  dished  out 
of  the  pr(^ts.' 

A  curious  point  about  these  men  was  that  they  were  always 
dished  oat  of  the  profits  whenever  anything  came  off. 

'But  what  is  it  ?'  asked  another,  taking  out  a  notebboL 

He  was,  among  other  tfaingSf  coimeoted  with  a  certm  ' 
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tieal'  weekly,  and  was  supposed  to  give  *  publicity'  to  the  sohemes 
whenever  he  was  allowed.  I  fear  the  circnlation  of  the  paper 
was  greatly  exaggerated  with  the  view  of  catching  advertisers. 

'  It  is,'  said  Aldemey,  nntying  the  parcel,  '  nothing  less  than 
the  substitution  of  glass  for  silver  spoons.  Honest  glass  !  not 
pretended  silver :  not  worthless  plate.  You  drop  one :  it  breaks  : 
Tery  good.     A  penny  buys  another.' 

All  eyes  turned  on  Mr.  Baker.  He  took  one  of  the  glass 
spoons ;  he  dropped  it ;  it  was  broken. 

*  Very  true  indeed,'  he  said.     *  It  is  broken.' 

*  There  are,'  Aldemey  continued,  '  seven  millions  of  households 
in  England ;  each  household  will  require  an  average  of  fifky-five 
spoons :  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  spoons ;  original 
demand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  pence  :  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling.  Not  bad  that,  I  think,  for  a  company  newly 
starting.  Nobody  can  reckon  the  breakages — we  may  estimate 
them  roughly  at  twelve  millions  a  year.  Think  how  maids  bang 
spoons  about.' 

The  newspaper  correspondent  made  further  notes  in  his  pocket- 
book.  A  great  hush  of  envy  fell  upon  the  audience.  One  of  them 
seemed  in  for  a  good  thing.  Their  eyes  turned  to  Mr.  Baker. 
He,  too,  was  making  a  note. 

'  I  have  in  my  pocket,'  said  another — a  man  with  a  face  so  hard 
and  practical-looking  that  one  wondered  how  he  had  failed  in 
making  an  immense  fortune—'  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  little  scheme 
which  seems  to  promise  well.' 

Everybody  listened.  Mr.  Baker  looked  up  from  his  notebook 
with  curiosity.     This  emboldened  the  speaker. 

*  You  all  know,'  he  said,  '  that  the  highways  of  England  are 
studded  with  iron  pumps,  set  up  by  beneficent  governments  to  pro- 
vide for  wagon-  and  cart-horses  in  the  old  days.  I  have  made  a 
calculation  that  there  are  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  them ;  they 
pump  no  water,  and  they  are  no  longer  wanted.  I  propose  to  buy 
np  these  pumps — they  can  be  had  for  a  mere  song — ^and  sell  them 
for  scrap  iron,  eh  ?     There  is  money  in  that,  I  think.' 

Nobody  replied.  Mr.  Baker,  to  whom  all  eyes  turned,  finished 
his  champagne  and  went  away,  with  a  nod  to  Aldemey. 

'  I  must  say,'  said  one  of  them  angrily,  *  that  when  we  do  get 
a  capitalist  here,  it  is  a  pity  to  drive  him  away  with  a  cock-and-a-bull 
scheme  for  rooting  up  old  pumps.' 

'  None  of  the  dignity  of  legitimate  financing  about  it,*  said 
Aldemey  grandly ;  'we  do  not  meet  here  to  discuss  trade ;  we  do 
not  stoop  to  traffic  in  scrap  iron.' 

Then  they  all  proceeded  to  sit  upon  ihe  unfortunate  practical 
man  who  had  driven  away  the  capitalist. 

[Tq  be  contifuted,) 
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Bt  Ladt  Lindbat  (of  Balcabbsb). 


The  People's  Entertainment  Society  began  on  a  very  small  scale. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  was  no  thought  of  forming  such 
a  society,  bnt  the  idea  sprang  np  and  grew  in  this  wise. 

Early  in  Januaiy  a  tea-party  was  given  in  a  schoohroom  at  Lam- 
beth— a  tea-party  for  the  halt  and  the  maimed  and  the  blind,  liter- 
ally brought  in  oat  of  the  highways  and  gutters  one  cold  and  wintiy 
Saturday  evening,  and  invited  to  sit  round  the  cheery  table  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Charles  Bethune  and  his  sister.  There  were  flowen 
on  the  table,  and  tea  and  cake,  for  the  benefit  of  some  twenty-fiTe 
poor  creatures  to  whom  flowers  and  cake  were  perhaps  nearly 
as  unfamiliar  as  olives  and  ortolans.  There  was  a  piano  in  the 
room,  and,  later  on,  the  influence  of  music  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  guests,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  won  over  to  contribnte  a 
song  or  narrate  some  characteristic  personal  experiences.  Twenty- 
five  poor  souls,  some  of  them  well-known  drunkards,  were  thus  kept 
away  from  the  public-house  on  Saturday  night,  the  night  when, 
apparently,  the  demon  of  drink  is  most  on  the  rampage,  because  it 
is  on  Saturday  that  wages  are  paid,  and  the  money  that  has  been 
hardly  earned  lies  in  the  palm,  ready  to  be  lightly  spent. 

But  what  were  twenty-five  such  compared  to  the  thousands  who 
flocked  on  that  same  night  to  the  gin-palaces,  the  only  places  of 
amusement  open  and  available  to  the  very  poor,  the  only  places 
where  there  are  light  and  warmth  and  goodfellowship  (the  antipodes 
of  their  own  wretched  homes),  places  of  sore  temptation  indeed  to 
poorly-clad  and  poorly-fed  beings  whose  life  is  but  one  long  scene  of. 
hardship  and  misery  ?  The  gain  was,  alas,  small,  but  '  petit  a 
petit  Toiseau  fait  son  nid,*  and  most  great  things  have  small  be- 
ginnings. 

For  two  or  three  Saturdays  the  experiment  was  repeated,  with 
such  increasing  success  that  it  was  resolved  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
action.  Musical  friends  offet^d  their  services,  large  rooms  were 
hired  or  lent,  and  Mr.  Bethune  pl^mned  a  series  of  Saturday-night 
'  entertainments'  in  several  of  the  worst  and  poorest  localities  in 
London. 

But  now  arose  a  difficulty.  It  "v^as  not  possible  to  give  food 
gratis  to  the  many  who  came  in  at  the  open,  doors.  It  was  possible 
to  give  time,  thought,  muai^,  readings,  kind  words  aQd  kind  wishes, 
and  these  were  given  free-handed.     WbUst,  therefore,  it  was  re- 
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Bolyed  to  start  as  many  entertamments  as  possible — viz.  four  or  five 
each  Saturday  eveningy  yarying  the  species  of  entertainment  slightly 
in  different  localities  —  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with 
neighbooring  coffee-houses  to  supply  refreshments  at  a  cheap  rate, 
to  be  paid  by  the  andiencCi  and  for  the  consuming  of  which  a  pause 
was  to  be  allowed  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

A  society  was  now  started,  the  scheme  being  to  include  both 
performing  and  non-performing  members ;  it  was  hoped  that  num- 
bers would  respond  to  the  printed  appeal  that  was  circulated,  asking 
for  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings.     It  was  considered  well 
to  name  this  small  sum,  which  might  be  reasonably  supposed  within 
the  limits  of  very  many  purses.      A  committee  was  also  formed, 
which  included  the  names  of  Lord  and  Lady  Northesk,  Lord  Beay, 
Lady  Louisa  Gharteris,  Mr.  Arthur  Sulliyan,  Mrs.   Freake,  Dr. 
Stainer,  Mr.  Cyril  Flower,  and  others ;   and  Mr.  Bethune,  who  had 
plamied  and  organised  all  entertainments,  and  was  to  continue  to 
do  80,  gaye  himself  no  sinecure  in  the  post  of  honorary  secretary. 
For  the  work  grew  rapidly.     Perhaps  an  idea  may  be  given  of  what 
has  been  done  when  it  is  stated  that  since  the  first  small  tea- 
party  at  Lambeth,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  until  the  6th 
of  May,  when  the  final  performance  for  this  season  took  place  at 
Bethnal  Green,  there  have  been  no  less  than  sixty- six  entertain- 
ments, the  programme  of  each  carefully  drawn  up  and  considered, 
aU  of  them  tolerably,  and  most  of  them  wonderfully,  successful. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  audiences  responded  to  the  invita- 
tions, arriving  in  greater  numbers  each  sticceeding  Saturday.     As  a 
role,  also,  their  behaviour,  even  in  the  poorest  schoolrooms,  might 
have  taught  the  art  of  politeness  to  the  blasts  visitors  in  our  draw- 
ing-rooms, who  have  often  neither  the  interest  to  listen  and  applaud, 
nor  the  civilityd^)  be  silent  in  order  that  others  may  listen.     I  have 
never,  not  even  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  seen  more  satis- 
factory  audiences  than  at  many  of  the  People's  Entertainments. 
Not  only  did  the  people  listen  attentively,  enduring  without  a  mur- 
mur numerous  little  discomforts  ;  not  only  was  their  applause  so 
hearty  as  to  be  intensely  invigorating  and  encouraging  to  the  per- 
formers, but  often — as  at  Battersea,  for  instance,  where  there  were 
perhaps  the  largest  audiences — they  showed  a  power  of  discrimina- 
tion and  appreciation  that  was  a  matter  of  as  great  surprise  as 
pleasure. 

One  of  the  first  places  selected  for  the  entertainments  was  the 
Dartmouth  Hall,  Westminster.  This  hall  was  described  in  a  letter 
to  the  World ;  it  is  a  somewhat  primitive-looking  building,  formerly 
a  dissenting  ehapel.  These  Westminster  gatherings  were  quaint 
and  pleasant,  though  sometimes  '  the  gallery'  grew  rather  noisy. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  present ;  they  delighted  to  join  in 
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any  chorus,  and  were  by  no  means  loth  to  accept  the  manager'B 
invitation  to  come  up  on  the  platform  and  favour  the  audience  with 
a  song,  the  said  song  being  applauded  and  encored  to  the  echo. 

As  the  society  grew,  it  numbered  among  its  ranks  many  whose 
names  are  celebrated  in  music  or  literature.  The  entertainments 
consisted  chiefly  of  music,  songs  and  ballads  with  English  words 
being  mostly  chosen ;  but  there  were  also  readings,  recitations,  and 
duologues,  both  grave  and  gay,  comic  and  pathetic.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  active  help  of  this  sort  was  needed,  many  profes- 
sional artists,  as  well  as  amateurs,  generously  offered  their  services 
— services  so  valuable  that  I  cannot  but  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  in  the  name  of  the  society,  and  thank  them  warmly  and 
cordially.  It  is,  perhaps,  invidious  to  specify  names  where  so  many 
have  helped  ;  but  I  should  like  to  mention,  amongst  our  chief  sup- 
porters, Mrs«  Osgood,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  Mr.  John  Hare*  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  Mr.  G-eoige 
Augustus  Sala,  Miss  Nita  Gaetano,  Mr.  F.  Locker,  Dr.  Stainer, 
Mr.  Clement  Scott,  Miss  Eate  Field,  the  Miss  Allitsens,  Mr.  B. 
Drummond,  Mr.  Scott  Oatty,  Miss  Boby,  Miss  Meason,  and  otheis. 
Also  Lord  and  Lady  Northesk,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  Mr.  Lionel  Benson, 
the  Miss  Levys,  Lord  Reay,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Yorke,  Lady 
Sebright,  Mrs.  R.  Dalyell,  Mrs.  Freake,  Mr.  Colnaghi,  and  many 
more. 

The  entertainments  have  taken  place  chiefly  at  Lanunas  HaO^ 
Battersea ;  Dartmouth  Hall,  Westminster ;  St.  James-the-L^s 
Schoolrooms ;  the  Tenison  Schoolrooms,  Lambeth ;  the  Board 
Schoolrooms,  Safiron-hill,  Farringdon-street ;  the  town  -  hall, 
Shoreditch ;  Bethnal  Green,  Dmry  Lane,  &c. 

At  Battersea,  where  the  entertainments  have  been  perhaps 
more  successful  than  anywhere  else,  the  crowded  audiences  were 
admitted,  as  at  most  other  places,  without  payment,  but  at  the 
same  time  only  by  invitation  cards,  and  the  invitations  were  avail- 
able for  none  but  men — women  and  children  being  rigorously  ex- 
cluded. This  was  done  by  the  express  wish  and  advice  of  the 
clergy  of  the  parish.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  at  first  all  the  lady 
performers  objected  strongly,  and  held  animated  discussions  on  the 
rights  of  women  with  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Wise.  But  by  and  by  they 
veered  round  like  weatber-cocks,  moved,  I  fear,  towards  their  new 
opinions  rather  by  the  rapturous  applause  of  their  male  audience, 
and  the  agreeable  absence  of  babies,  than  by  the  arguments  that 
the  hall  could  only  hold  600  souls ;  that  each  man  represented  a 
household  (or  at  least  that  manly  part  of  the  household  which 
usually  spent  its  Saturday  evenings  at  the  pubhc-house) ;  that  the 
wives  had  cleaning,  &c.,  to  do  at  home,  and  were  glad  of  the 
absence  of  their  lords ;  and  that  thus  500  homes  were  benefited, 
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instead  (bad  wiyes .  and  children  been  present)  of  only  one  third  or 
fonrth  of  that  number. 

So  SQccessfaly  indeed,  were  the  evenings  at  Battersea  that  it 
was  stated  that  on  Saturday  night  one  solitary  man  was  left  in 
possession  of  a  neighbouring  public-house.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
did  not  solace  his  loneliness  by  an  extra  allowance  of  drink, 
deeming  himself  possibly  responsible  for  the  sins  of  omission  of  his 
brethren. 

Almost  all  the  entertainments  have  been  given  gratis,  though 
in  some  places  the  sums  of  one  penny  and  sixpence  have  been 
charged  for  admission,  the  money  thus  obtained  being  intended  to 
help  the  fund  for  giving  free  entertainments  in  the  poorest  localities  of 
all.  I  am  glad  of  the  present  opportunity  to  explain  that  it  is  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  founder  of  the  People's  Entertainment  Society 
and  his  committee  to  have  none  but  the  really  poor  as  audiences. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  difficult  to  insure  this,  for  the  same 
reason  that  in  seeking  to  relieve  cases  of  distress  those  who  are 
in  the  greatest  need  are  often  the  most  difficult  to  find,  being  the 
least  eager  to  receive  the  dole  of  charity,  whilst  other  richer  folk 
get  filled  with  good  things,  on  the  principle  that  '  he  that  eats 
most  porridge  shall  have  most  meat.'  To  obviate  the  difficulty, 
however,  well-dressed  and  so-called  respectable  audiences  have 
been  as  much  as  possible  discouraged  at  the  free  entertainments, 
where  they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  front  places;  also 
(with  the  exception  of  the  last  Saturday  night  at  Battersea, 
which  was  in  some  measure  an  extra  night),  the  performers  them- 
selves have  refrained  from  inviting  their  own  friends,  and  the 
accommodation  for  such  as  might  come  has  been  extremely 
limited. 

For  reasons  akin  to  this,  well-known  singers  and  other  celebri- 
ties who,  had  they  not  kindly  volunteered  their  help,  must  have 
commanded  high  terms,  have  always  been  asked  to  perform  in  the 
poorest  localities,  where  there  has  been  no  charge  for  admission ;  for  it 
was  strongly  felt  that  they  were  giving  their  services  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  could  not  afibrd  to  pay  for  them,  and  that  those  who 
could  pay  might  do  so  elsewhere,  when  the  performers  themselves 
might  reap  some  share  of  the  benefit. 

The  entertainments  must  of  necessity  consist  chiefly  of  music. 
Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  almost  every  breast;  it  is  a  lan- 
guage that  needs  not  to  be  studied  to  be  appreciated,  for  even 
counterpoint  may  please  the  uninitiated,  who  hear  it  as  M.  Jour- 
dain  spoke  prose,  without  knowing  that  they  do  so.  Yet,  as  I  am 
on  this  subject,  I  would  venture  to  beg  all  performers  at  such 
entertainments  not  to  give  us  music  of  too  severe  a  nature.  It 
seems  to  me  that  simplicity  is  the  quality  most  attractive.     Simple 
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melody,  simple  joyousness,  simple  pathos,  broad  effe<5ts  of  light  and 
shade,  all  these — inartificial  in  form  and  treatment — are  best 
liked ;  all  these  call  forth  tears  or  smiles  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  in  onr  heart  of  hearts,  do  we  not  all  sympathise  ? 

By  simple  mnsic,  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  only  songs  with 
words,  but  snch  mnsic  as  is  most  easily  understood,  written,  in  the 
language  of  sounds,  in  words  of  one  or  two  syllables.  Mozarl, 
Haydn,  Schubert,  Bach,  and  others  have  composed  many  such  easy 
lyrics ;  and  their  epic  poems  in  lengthy  hexameters,  full  of  deep 
thoughts  clothed  in  learned  diction,  we  should  surely  not  give  at 
first  for  our  children's  amusement. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  enter- 
tainments, the  one  that  is  most  of  all  desired  by  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  them,  a  benefit  to  be  reaped  alike  by  performers  and  by 
audience,  is  the  strong  new  bond  of  a  great  and  warm  sympathy 
that  is  springing  up  around  us.  It  is  felt  by  those  who  help,  and 
by  those  who  are  helped;  it  knits  too  often  estranged,  classes 
together — the  one  responds  to  the  appeal  of  the  other.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  the  rich  and  highly-cultivated  feel  more  pleasure 
in  the  evident  delight  of  their  listeners  than  the  poor  and  weary 
workers  evince  in  their  appreciation  of  their  entertainers'  efibrts. 
It  were  difficult  to  say,  when  a  sweet  and  weU-trained  voice  sings 
*  Home,  sweet  home,'  till  the  tears  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  artist's 
fellow-performers,  and  her  own  face  grows  pale  with  emotion,  whilst 
the  audience  sit  rapt  and  silent  till  the  last  note  has  died  out,  then 
give  vent  to  their  pent-up  feelings  in  applause  that  is  almost  a 
cheer, — it  were  difficult  to  say  in  whose  hearts  there  is  at  that  moment 
the  truest  human  sympathy,  whether  in  the  hearts  of  the  rich,  or  the 
hearts  of  the  poor.  How  little  do  we  know  of  the  poor  of  London ! 
The  most  of  us  see  them,  perhaps,  when  we  drive  through  a  bade 
street  in  Chelsea  or  beyond  Oxford-street,  or  we  pass  them  when 
we  are  walking  hurriedly  through  a  '  slum'  in  search  of  an  old 
curiosity-shop,  and  so  draw  our  skirts  more  closely  about  us  lest  we 
touch  them  as  we  go.  And  how  little  do  the  poor  know  of  us ! 
They  see  us  riding  or  driving  in  Hyde  Park  at  noonday,  trailing  our 
silks  and  laces,  flaunting  our  money  and  our  idleness  ;  is  it  a  marrel 
if  they  misjudge  us  then  ? 

I  would  like  to  say  more :  to  say  how  the  people  responded  to 
Mr.  Bethune's  speeches,  spoken  with  direct  and  simple  earnestness 
at  the  end  of  each  entertainment,  speeches  in  which  there  was  a 
strong  moral  and  elevating  tendency,  though  no  absolute  mention  of 
religion;  for  those  who  have  started  the  entertainments  do  not 
desire  to  preach,  and  would  fain  include  all  creeds  and  all  denomina- 
tions. I  would  also  mention  the  address  of  thanks  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  workmen  of  Battersea  and  presented  to  Mr.  Bethnne, 
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and  which  gave  ns  all  the  most  sincere  pleasure  ;*  also  the  fact  that 
on  Easter  Monday,  when  an  extra  concert  was  given  at  Battersea 
with  one-shilling  admission  tickets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fonds  of  the 
society  (a  concert  to  which  women  were  admitted),  these  yery  work- 
men flocked  to  it  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  211.  was  pre- 
sented to  the  society.  Some  people  may  object  that  the  society  has 
no  need  of  pecuniary  help,  since  so  mnch  is  done  from  kindness,  and 
not  for  gain ;  yet,  alas,  there  are  many  unavoidable  expenses.  Halls 
most  olten  be  hired,  and  lighting,  &c.,  paid  for  ;  it  is  not  always  that 
a  sufficiently  large  room  is  gratuitously  offered  in  the  required  loca- 
lities. Pianos  must  be  hired  for  each  entertainment,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  good  musicians  bad  pianos ;  programmes  must  be 
printed,  for  they  add  very  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  audiences ; 
a  secretary's  help  is  needed  to  write  very  numerous  letters,  and  to 
send  out  circulars  to  beg  for  a  little  help.  It  is  also  often  neces- 
sary to  engage  a  professional  accompanyist  at  a  moment's  notice 
when  no  kindly  amateur  is  at  hand,  and  the  long  distances  which 
the  performers  must  needs  traverse  to  arrive  at  the  places  of  enter- 
tainment oblige  the  payment  of  cabs  and  '  expenses'  to  young 
artists  to  whom  such  things  are  of  course  a  consideration. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  expenses ;  it  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  need  for  money  will  be  appreciated  and  understood,  for 
such  small  sums  as  are  required  for  each  of  the  entertainments 
swell  out  into  a  large  sum  as  these  increase  in  number.  There 
have  been  many  penny  readings,  people's  concerts,  and  other  such 
good  things  in  London  before  now,  but  they  seem  all  to  have  failed 
in  one  point — they  were  as  mere  drops  in  the  ocean  of  great  need. 
For  that  there  is  a  great  need  this  winter's  success  has  proved,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  existence  of  very  many  entertainments,  held  simul- 
taneously every  Saturday  in  London  during  the  cheerless  winter 
nights,  that  the  society  can  hope  to  do  any  permanent  good. 
Already,  in  many  places,  the  clergy  and  School  Board  authorities, 
who  have  met  our  efforts  with  the  greatest  goodwill,  have  asked  for 
entertainments  which  could  not  be  given,  owing  to  the  staff  of  per- 
formers being  preengaged,  and  the  society's  purse  being  at  too  low 
an  ebb  to  allow  of  any  further  expenses. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  next  November,  when  the  entertain- 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  address : 

'  We,  the  undersigned  working  men  resident  in  Battersea,  having  had  the  plea- 
sore  of  attending  some,  and  in  several  cases  all,  of  the  concerts  recently  given  at 
Lammas  HaU  hy  the  Entertainments  for  the  People  Association,  heg  to  tender  to 
the  Association  onr  hnmhle  hnt  most  sincere  thanks  for  their  magnanimous  con- 
descension in  coming  amongst  us  and  giving  us  such  treats  of  their  great  talents. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to  manifest  onr  appreciation  of  the 
good  of  the  movement,  and  now  ask  the  Association  in  all  earnestness  to  accept  our 
unfeigned  gratitude.* 

Here  foUow  upwards  of  200  signatures. 
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ments  are  to  recommence,  help  of  all  kinds  will  be  cordially  given. 
Since  the  first  circulars  were  sent  oat  others  have  been  drawn  np 
and  distributed  also.  It  is  found  better  to  abolish  the  ten-shillings 
membership,  for  the  appeal  was  but  faintly  answered.  There  are 
many  who  cannot  contribute  to  the  performances  in  any  way,  bat 
who  will  give  donations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tl^ere  are  many 
who  can  giye  time  and  talent  without  money ;  there  is  room,  nay, 
need  for  every  one ;  and  there  is  a  farther  need,  that  is,  that  a  few 
gentlemen  or  ladies  should  kindly  undertake  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  evenings,  for  at  each  entertainoMut  a  special  manager  is 
required,  and  such  managers,  who  will  gather  the  performers 
together,  and  face  all  responsibilities  and  difficulties  with  kindliness 
and  tact,  are  not  easily  to  be  found.  They  would  most  materially 
assist  Mr.  Bethune  in  his  very  arduous  task ;  for,  being  but  human, 
he  cannot  be  present  at  more  than  one  place  at  a  time. 

Several  kind  friends  have  already  taken  up  the  burden  of 
management,  and  proved  themselves  well  equal  to  the  task;  to 
them  many  thanks  are  due. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  help  to  the  undertaking  has,  however, 
been  given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  have  by  their  powerfbl 
aid  largely  conduced  to  its  success. 

It  remains  to  us  to  hope  that  the  next  winter  season  may  be  a 
yet  greater  success  than  the  last,  and  that  all  warm  hearts  will  join 
in  the  work.  It  would  indeed  be  sad  if  this  scheme,  with  its  good 
results  and  influences,  were  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  die  away  for 
want  of  a  little  timely  aid ;  it  would  indeed  be  a  great  thing  if  all 
who  have  talents  and  unselfishness  withal  will  enrol  themselTcs 
amongst  us,  and  if  those  who  have  money  will  spare  a  little — ^mnch 
or  little,  as  the  case  may  be.  Surely,  in  these  days  of  class  oppo- 
sition, of  smouldering  animosity  between  rich  and  poor,  it  is  some- 
thing to  establish  a  sense  of  friendship  and  sympathy ;  surely,  in 
these  days,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  denizens  of  distant  limds, 
who  are  not  English,  who  are  not  our  own,  meet  with  the  respon- 
sive English  generosity  that  is  a  source  of  surprise  and  admiration 
to  the  whole  world,  we  shall  not  refuse  to  spare  a  little  of  this 
generosity  to  those  who  dwell  at  our  very  doors,  who  speak  our  own 
mother-tongue,  whose  interests,  many  of  them,  are  the  same  as 
ours,  and  upon  whose  dark  and  sunless  lives  we  can  shed  with  so 
little  trouble  such  true  and  kindly  beams  of  sunlight  and  sympathy ! 

The  poor  are  our  friends,  and,  according  to  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, '  When  a  friend  asketh,  there  is  no  to-morrow.' 


AN  IDYLL  OF  NUTS. 

By  Lady  Viout  Grstxllb. 


Master  Ralph  was  a  schoolboy.  A  robust,  happy,  sunburnt 
schoolboy.  The  seminary  had  broken  up  for  the  summer  holidays, 
and  Master  Balph,  a  day-scholar,  had  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands. 
Time  is  a  commodity  easy  to  lavish ;  those  who  haye  much  invari- 
ably become  spendthrifts.  But  schoolboys,  in  their  careless  fashion, 
while  wasting  their  time  are  certain  to  relish  and  revel  in  the  process. 
Master  Balph  had  chosen  this  hot  September  day  for  a  rifling  expe- 
dition among  the  hazel-bushes.  Already  the  sun  was  throwing  long 
shadows  across  the  waving  grass ;  its  scorching  rays,  which  had 
bHstered  and  ctacked  the  boy's  cheeks,  were  beginning  to  fall  harm- 
lessly on  the  bumt-up  ferns  and  quivering  leaves ;  a  warm  oppressive 
haze  seemed  to  exude  from  the  heavy-laden  copse.  Tired  of  munch- 
ing, with  "vell-filled  bulging-out  pockets,  Master  Balph  stretched 
himself  at  full  length  on  a  soft  bed  of  moss  and  feathery  grasses, 
under  the  shade  of  a  bushy  nut-tree,  and  composed  himself  to  a 
gentle  slumber.  A  doze  made  up  of  Arcadian  delights ;  those  eaey- 
to-be-attained  yet  infinitely  exquisite  joys  of  boyhood. 

Presently  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  bushes  moved  quietly  apart, 
a  kind  of  sigh  filled  the  air,  a  shade  passed  before  his  eyes.  He 
opened  them.  A  little  sob  fluttered  up  half  timidly.  He  raised 
bis  head.  Another  sob.  With  a  shake  the  epicurean  boy,  full  of 
a  sudden  impulse  of  chivalry,  freed  himself  from  the  last  spell  of 
delicious  drowsy  torpor,  and  emerged  from  out  the  fragrant  under- 
wood. 

There,  seated  limply  on  the  dusty  path,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
one  comer  of  her  soiled  pinafore,  her  battered  straw-hat  flung  on 
the  ground  before  her,  and  a  large  fagot  of  sticks  by  her  side,  was 
a  little  girl  not  more  than  ten  years  old.  Large  melancholy  black 
eyes  looked  from  as  pretty  and  innocent  a  countenance  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  while  heavy  tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  chubby 
cheeks. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  my  little  maid  ?'  asked  Balph,  with  patron- 
ising dignity,  though  his  hands  toere  stained  with  blackberry-juice 
and  his  pockets  ungracefully  crammed  with  full  measure  running 
over  of  fat  golden  nuts. 

'0  sir,'  the  little  one  answered,  in  her  sorrow  forgetting  her 
shyness,  as  she  made  no  attempt  to  rise  from  the  spot  where  she 
was  squatting,  '  I've  broke  the  jug,  and  it's  mother's  best ;  and  I 
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can't  carry  the  fagots ;  and  father  he'll  be  like  to  beat  mOf  and  it 
isn't  my  f^olt ;'  and  herewith  she  sobbed  again  heartbrokenly. 

Schoolboys  have  no  idea  of  a  grief  that  cannot  be  instantly 
alleviated.  Till  that  moment,  revelling  in  the  free  fresh  gifts  of 
Nature — air  and  sunlight — a  spoilt,  selfish,  good-looking  boy.  Master 
Balph,  not  knowing  of  an  nngratified  wish,  had  been  tempted  to  fancy 
all  the  lovely  things  of  this  earth  existent  for  his  use  and  abuse 
alone.  For  him  the  tangled  underwood  twined  and  climbed  and 
knotted  itself  in  rank  luxuriance;  for  him  hung  the  golden  nut- 
clusters  ;  for  him  the  luscious  bunches  of  blackberries  and  tempting 
bilberry  smiled  and  wreathed  themselves,  and  the  rich  glow  of 
warmth  and  light  and  beauty  wrapped  him  round  with  a  sybaritic 
sense  of  well-being.  Now  suddenly  the  magic  charm  was  broken. 
He  stopped,  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  tearful  child ;  then,  in 
rough  good-natured  tones,  the  young  aristocrat  exclaimed, 

'  Come,  come,  never  mind,  little  girl ;  here,  I'll  carry  the  fagots. 
Now  show  me  where  ''  mother"  lives,  and  I'll  make  it  all  right  for 
you.' 

Master  Balph  shouldered  the  fagots,  which  even  his  well-knit 
shoulders  found  irksome  to  carry;  for  the  pearly  drops  stood  on 
his  open  forehead,  and  poured  down  his  ruddy  face  ere  ever  the 
two  children  reached  their  destination. 

The  boy's  pride  forbade  him  to  withdraw  from  his  self-imposed 
task,  notwithstanding  sundry  whisperings  of  false  shame  that  beset 
him  at  the  thought  of  such  an  anomalous  proceeding,  and  the 
horrible  dread  of  meeting  some  of  those  hardened  mocking  boys  his 
schoolfellows.  Yet  on  he  toiled,  feeling  strangely  all  the  time  that 
he  was  not  disgracing  the  name  of  gentleman.  It  was  not  altogether 
an  unpleasant  walk  in  the  hot  September  sun,  with  the  black-eyed 
girl  trudging  cheerily  beside  him,  lifting  her  trustful  countenance  to 
his,  letting  the  dimples  break  into  smiles,  and  the  little  brown  hand 
with  the  hazel-spray  whisk  the  flies  away  from  his  head. 

The  child  gave  him  her  premature,  astonishing  experiences  of  life 
— telling  how  '  mother*  pinched  herself  and  the  children,  and  how 
'  father'  was  very  kind  when  he  wasn't  drunk ;  and  how,  when  that 
disagreeable  and  much-dreaded  event  occurred,  the  children  kept  out 
of  his  way,  and  crept  silently  to  their  beds ;  how,  in  the  cold  winter, 
they  had  often  gone  without  a  dinner,  but  now,  in  the  harvest-time, 
they  had  a  good  meal  every  day. 

Master  Balph  listened  open-mouthed.  The  problem  of  rich  and 
poor  puzzled  him  terribly  for  some  time  after.  Latin  verses  and  the 
Rule  of  Three  were  trivial  tasks  compared  to  going  without  one's 
dinner,  and  that  too  through  no  fault  of  one's  own.  Involuntarily 
his  tone  became  more  respectful.  The  experience  of  life  makes 
premature  men  and  women.     Master  Ralph  listened  more  eageilyy 
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and  answered  more  timidly,  and  looked  with  more  and  more  interest 
at  his  little  guide.  As  she  neared  her  home,  and  they  passed 
through  a  knee-deep  meadow  full  of  nodding  plume-like  grasses, 
and  golden  buttercups  and  great  staring  ox-eyed  daisies  feasting  on 
the  sun,  and  a  dim  solemn  buzz  of  wings  and  insect-yoices  came 
floating  on  the  air,  the  little  girl  quickened  her  steps,  her  voice 
grew  gayer,  and  her  prattle  more  free. 

Then,  when  they  reached  the  brown-thatched  cottage,  half- 
smothered  in  honeysuckle  and  monthly  roses,  Balph  deposited  his 
burden  silently  at  the  door.  The  two  children  looked  yearningly  at 
one  another.  Balph  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  slipped 
the  cherished  half-crown,  that  had  been  destined  for  the  purchase  of 
barleysugar,  into  the  girl's  shrinking  palm ;  then,  timidly,  gently,  he 
stole  one  pure  kiss  from  her  cherry  lips. 

She  looked  up  pleased  and  grateful,  and  Master  Ralph,  with  a 
low  whistle,  turned  and  walked  sheepishly  away. 

His  young  companion  stood  looking  after  him  as  he  kicked  the 
dust  along  the  road  and  strode  actively  on,  till  a  jarring  voice 
broke  on  her  ear;  thus  recalled  to  common  life,  lingeringly,  longingly 
she  lifted  the  latch.  The  door  opened,  and  fell  back  with  a  dull 
creak  as  the  two  child-lovers  were  parted  for  ever ;  but  a  breath  of 
Paradise  had  entered  the  girl's  heart  and  left  its  sweet  mysterious 
fragrance  behind. 

Master  Balph  went  back  to  the  wood.  There  were  tfie  broken 
branches  torn  down  by  his  desecrating  hands  and  trampled  under 
heedless  feet.  There  was  the  warm  soft  nest  of  pressed-down  grasses 
and  ferns  where  he  had  reposed  in  idle  languor.  There  was  the 
aromatic  scent  that  hung  about  the  bushes ;  and  the  red  shafts  of 
the  setting  sun  glinting  and  gleaming  on  every  leaflet  and  golden 
nut ;  the  midges  clustered  in  thick  black  masses  in  the  still  air;  rest, 
peace,  and  the  summer  glow  spoke  soothingly  to  the  senses ;  but  the 
boy  was  restless  and  unquiet.  He  lay  ^wn,  but  rose  again  imme- 
diately. He  whistled  a  bar  or  two  of  a  well-known  air,  but  inter- 
rupted himself  directly.  He  picked  a  nut,  broke  the  shell  with  his 
teeth,  and  untouched  threw  the  ripe  white  kernel  away.  He  flicked 
at  the  heads  of  the  wild  flowers  and  nettles  with  a  switch  of  hazel, 
and  cut  them  o£f  recklessly  with  a  cruel  pleasure.  The  rapturous 
hedonism  of  the  day  had  evaporated  with  the  heat  and  the  burden. 

Master  Balph  emptied  his  pockets  of  the  nuts,  which  poured  out, 
spinning  and  rolling  along  the  pathway,  and  with  knitted  brow  and 
thoughtfril  eyes  went  home. 

Master  Balph  is  a  rich  merchant  now.  Not  long  ago,  as  he 
was  stepping  into  his  carriag!&,  a  pair  of  appealing  black  eyes  arrested 
his  attention.     Th^ir  owner  was  a  girl  shabbily  dressed^  with  pale 
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oval  fftce  and  lissom  fignre,  a  checked  handkerchief  coyered  ihewfld 
luxuriance  of  her  dark  hair ;  her  features  were  modest  and  engaging. 
On  her  arm  hung  a  basket  full  of  wild  flowers  and  bunches  of  luusel 
nuts ;  with  one  hand  she  offered  him  a  bunch  of  harebells  and  fern- 
leaves. 

*  0,  buy,  sir;  pray  buy!'  she  urged. 

Ralph  stopped.  The  ring  of  the  voice,  the  trustful  look,  were 
familiar.  The  great  green  aisles  of  the  nut-wood  opened  before  Ub 
gaze :  he  felt  the  sting  of  the  gnats  and  the  brush  of  their  wiogs; 
the  dancing  boughs  of  the  oak-copse  let  in  the  gleams  of  sonlight; 
the  nuts  hung  in  goldep  masses  above  his  head;  the  sultry  heat, 
the  oppressive  haze,  filled  his  Umbs  with  soft  languor.  There  stood 
the  little  maid,  there  smiled  her  cherry  lips,  while  a  tear-drop  still 
quivered  on  her  long  lashes.  While  he  felt  for  the  cherished  half- 
crown,  the  footman  pushed  him  with  flunkeyish  officiousness  into 
the  cfirriage,  and  slammed  to  the  door  as  he  mounted  to  his  seat. 

Behind,  on  the  pavement,  stood  the  girl  motionless ;  the  bnnch 
of  harebells  held  out  in  her  hand,  looking  longingly  and  sadly  oat 
of  her  deep  black  eyes ;  and  thus  abruptly  ended  the  one  idyll  of 
Ralph's  life. 


LOVE  THE  CONFESSOR 

(after  C4LIiOT). 

The  lady,  sick  for  very  want  of  care. 

Her  potions  having  spoiled  her  rival's  grace. 

Her  lover's  heart  safe  in  its  silver  case. 
Poisoned  her  confidant,  and  thought  of  prayer. 
So  for  the  church  she  bid  her  maids  prepare 

The  sombrer  satins  and  more  saintly  lace ; 

And,  rustling  to  the  still  confession-place, 
Began  her  sore  repentance  to  decl^^. 

But  little  came  of  all  her  'lack-a-day ;' 
For  Love^  in  crimson  cassock,  lurked  within^ 

And  through  the  grill- work  let  his  sweet  breath  play 
About  her  burning  cheeks,  like  jessamine. 
'  Daughter,'  said  Love,  '  this  is  most  grievous  si0** 

'  Yea,  father.     And  what  penance  can  I  pay  ?' 


THE  COUNTRY-SIDES  OF  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE 

PAINTERS. 

Bt  Fbbdsbicx  Wedmobz. 


Gainsborough  and  Constable. 

Quite  lately  Geography  has  been  applied^  in  a  new  and  unexpected 
way,  to  the  stndy  of  the  histoiy  of  Axt.  An  enthusiast  for  Turner 
had  the  happy  thonght  to  make  a  map  of  England,  on  which  were 
dotted  down,  not  Birmingham  and  Bradford,  not  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  not  railways  opened  nor  railways  projected,  but  just  the 
places,  whether  abbey,  hill,  or  fishing-village,  or  seaboard  town, 
which  Turner  wandered  to — an^,  wandering  to,  portrayed — during 
the  half-century  of  his  artistic  life.  The  thing  brought  Turner's 
work  before  us ;  the  districts  in  which  it  chiefly  lay ;  bis  reasons, 
even,  for  the  choice  of  this  place  and  the  avoidance  of  that,  as  no 
other  device  oould  have  done.  All  sorts  of  questions  were  sug- 
gested, and  some  of  them  were  answered,  by  the  study  of  it.  But 
they  were  mostly  for  the  special  student,  and  some  of  them  were 
surprise?.  But  another  and  even  a  simpler  map  would  surprise  the 
public  yet  more.  A  little  sketch-map,  recording  just  the  birthplaces 
of  onr  greatest  English  landscape  painters,  would  show  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  bom  in  one  comer  of  England — a  large  comer 
indeed,  but  a  comer  still.  We  will  isti  count  the  living  men ;  for 
though  there  are  great  men  among  them,  it  is  for  another  generation 
than  ours  to  affirm  their  greatness.  We  will  not  count  honest  old- 
fashioned  Richard  Wilson,  who,  wherever  he  was  born,  was  no 
more  English  than  Claude  was  French.  Wilson  and  Claude  were 
Roman.  We  will  take,  say,  the  six  greatest  painters  of  landscape 
who,  bom  in  England,  remained  English  in  their  attachments,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  finest  and  most  faithful  records  of  the  forms 
of  our  English  country  and  the  changes  of  our  English  weather. 
The  six  are  Gainsborough,  Turner,  Crome,  Cotman,  Constable,  and 
David  Cox. 

Only  two  of  them  were  bom  out  of  that  eastem  comer  which 
counts  three  outlying  counties,  on  the  road  to  nowhere — Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex.  Tumer  was  a  Londoner,  of  a  by-lane  north  of  the 
Strand.  David  Cox  first  saw  day  in  the  western  Midlands.  And, 
strange  to  say,  the  district  where  the  others  were  bom  was  avoided 
utterly  in  the  traveto  and  the  records  of  these  two.     I  do  net 
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remember  a  single  David  Cox  that  represents  the  eastern  seaboard 
or  the  flats  (which  really  would  have  been  veiy  congenial  to  him)  of 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  I  know  that  for  any  one  picture  which  could 
by  any  possibility  be  cited  as  representing  either  of  these  subjects 
two  score  could  be  cited  representing  Wales  and  the  Welsh  border. 
Yet  during  many  years  Cox  lived  in  London,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  eastern  comer  he  neglected.  Turner  neglected  it  scarcely  less. 
Out  of  the  thousand  pictures,  sketches,  and  studies  we  have  from 
him  are  there  more  than  five  from  these  eastern  shires  ?  Mr.  Huish, 
in  the  map  we  began  with,  records  Colchester,  Orfordness,  Aid- 
borough,  Lowestoft,  and  Yarmouth. 

And  while  it  is  a  characteristic  of  Turner  and  Cox  that  they — 
and  especially  Turner — travelled  much,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
four  men  of  the  East  that  they  travelled  little,  so  that  their  chief 
record  of  English  landscape  is  of  the  landscape  in  which  they  were 
bom.  Alike  generally  in  their  naturalism,  they  were  alike  in  fi^equent 
repetition  of  their  subjects.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  tired 
of  his  own  countryside ;  only  one  of  them — John  Sell  Cotman — and 
he  only  occasionally,  who  sought  in  his  plain  country-side  the  visions 
of  beauty  it  could  hardly  yield.  Those  of  them — ^whom  circumstances 
led  to  leave  their  district — came  back  to  it,  either  in  fact  or  in  their 
thoughts.  We  follow  their  ways  a  little  in  turn,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  them — Gainsborough. 

Thomas  Gainsborough's  life  was  divided  between  three  places. 
He  was  first  in  Suffolk,  and  next  in  Bath,  and  last  in  London. 
He  was  in  the  country  in  humility  and  in  town  in  his  pride.  His 
home  in  London  was  Schomberg  House,  Pall  Mall.  But  his  life 
as  a  Londoner  was  quite  without  effect  upon  his  art  as  a  landscape 
painter.  It  is  his  portraits  of  the  great  world — of  the  three  prin- 
cesses, fresh  and  flower-like  (that  hang  at  Windsor),  of  Signora 
Bacelli  the  dancer  (that  hangs  at  £nole),  of  this  or  that  State  dig- 
nitary or  young  buck  of  the  period — that  reflect  his  London  life. 
He  seems  to  have  recorded  little  of  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
His  earlier  country  life  alone  was  the  source  of  his  landscape.  At 
Bath,  where  he  spent  the  best  of  his  middle  age,  they  have  few 
traditions  of  Gainsborough.  He  was  a  sojoumer  in  a  watering- 
place  where  visitors  and  natives  were  sha^ly  divided,  and  those 
who  came  for  'the  waters''x-came  and  went— -constituted  his 
society.  But  in  Suffolk  the  people  are  proutl  of  his  celebrity.  A 
local  man  is  the  writer  of  his  biography.  They  show  you  *  Ghuns- 
borough's  Lane.'  You  can  visit  the  village  of  Great  Comard,  and 
find  it  much  as  he  painted  it  in  the  picture  in  the  National  Gall^ 
—a  picture  of  early  days,  before  he  had  left  the  country-side  of  his 
birth.  It  lies  in  a  broad  dip  of  pastdsal  country,  a  country  rich  in 
field-crops — the  typical  country  of  Gainsborough's  early  art,  when 
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lie  was  most  precise  in  recording  the  things  that  he  actually  saw. 
Ipswich,  the  uneventful  market-town ;  Sudbury,  compared  with 
which  Ipswich  is  brilliant ;  Great  Cornard^  the  village  seen  from 
between  trees  clustered  together  on  a  low  rolling  hill ;  Landguard, 
near  Harwich,  the  place  of  the  fort  which,  in  old  times  that  dreaded 
war  and  invasion,  was  guarded  valiantly  by  the  lad's  first  patron,  the 
not  too  courteous  Thicknesse, — these  are  the  places  associated  with 
the  earlier  years  of  Gainsborough  :  with  Gainsborough  in  his  boy- 
hood, Gainsborough  in  his  youth  (save  during  the  brief  time  of  his 
apprenticeship  in  London),  and  Gainsborough  in  the  first  part  of 
his  married  life,  when  with  the  handsome  Margaret,  daughter  of 
one  Burr,  his  father's  partner,  he  rented  a  small  house  in  the 
market-town  at  some  sixteen  pounds  a  year. 

Gainsborough  was  thirty- two  when  he  left  Ipswich  for  Bath.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  painted  landscape  quite  as  much  as  portraits.  In 
'  Great  Gomard,'  at  the  National  Gallery,  we  possess  one  of  the  finest : 
in  the  engraving  of '  Landguard  Fort'  we  have  all  that  is  left  of  a  lost 
picture,  quite  as  elaborate,  though  doubtless  in  command  of  means 
less  mature.  At  Bath — though  the  object  of  moving  there  was  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  a  society  where  portraiture  might  be  encouraged 
and  substantially  paid  for — Gainsborough  used  his  opportunity  for 
studying  a  country  very  different  £rom  that  amidst  which  he  had 
been  bom.  No  longer  the  gently  swelling  country  of  low  hill  and 
giant  ploughed  field,  stretching  to  a  coast  of  sandy  hillock  and 
grasses  of  the  marsh.  But  a  country  of  violent  hill,  exposed 
down,  and  more  luxuriant  woodland.  Many  things  differ  as  we 
pass  firom  the  earlier  landscape  of  Gainsborough,  the  lowland  land- 
scape, which  in  his  art  is  the  landscape  of  accurate  record,  to  the 
later  landscape,  which  is  a  thousand  times  less  rigidly  true,  which, 
if  it  considers  facts,  takes  more  count  of  impressions.  But  one 
thing  is  nearly  always  different,  whether  others  are  or  not.  In  the 
later  landscape  there  is  the  presence  of  mountain  form — the  back- 
ground of  abrupt  heights.  They  lift  themselves  out  of  the  country 
of  purely  pastoral  incident,  which  he  still  loves  to  paint — the 
country  of  winding  lane  and  overhanging  tree,  and  the  cattle  jogging 
quietly  down  to  the  watering-place  ;  and  he  saw  them  first  in  North 
Somersetshire.  As  he  walked  out  over  the  Avon,  from  the  North 
or  South  Parade — firom  the  classical  ground  of  eighteenth -century 
story,  firom  the  haunts  of  Jane  Austen,  and  the  *  meads'  where  Bob 
Acres  was  valiant — they  were  the  freshest  features  of  the  natural 
landscape.  To  the  untravelled  man,  and  the  untravelled  generation 
that  knew  no  Alps  and  deemed  the  highlands  of  Scotland  appalling, 
the;  were  the  surprise  of  Bath.  And  the  hills  of  Lansdowne  and 
the  spurs  of  the  Mendips,  that  rise  around  the  North  Somersetshire 
city,  would  have  been  recorded  just  as  accurately  as  Great  Comard 
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itself  and  Landgaard  Fort,  had  accuracy  of  portraiture  in  landscape 
been,  in  that  later  time,  the  aim  of  the  artist.  We  cannot  often 
identify  them  precisely,  becanse  at  Bath — and  in  landscapes  painted 
afterwards  in  London,  of  which  the  scenery  roond  Bath  was  the 
motive — he  had  turned  more  than  before  to  the  graces  of  com- 
position, the  prominence  of  the  picturesque,  the  introduction  of 
the  ideal  in  his  art. 

The   difficulty  which   presented  itself  in   the   later  days  in 
identifying  the  art  of  Gainsborough  with  the  exact  j^ces  which 
must  haye  suggested  so  much  of  it,  is  never,  from  beginning  to  end, 
found  with  the  art  of  Constable.     And  his  pictures — ^unlike  those 
of  some  of  his  greatest  contemporaries — record  no  fine  places  that 
he  went  to  see,  but  the  fields  and  farms  he  lived  amongst.     Though 
to  us  much  of  the  interest  of  his  work  is  in  the  weather  it  poitrays 
— ^the  dramatic  weather  of  shower  and  sunshine — Constable  knew 
himself  to  be  very  accurately  the  painter  of  one  beloved  comer  of 
Suffolk — ^the  slow  winding  of  the  river  Stour,  the  square  church- 
tower  of  Dedham,  the  homesteads  of  East  Bergholt,  the  mill  of 
Flatford.     The  ^  Cornfield*  of  our  National  G^eiy  is  a  cornfield  of 
Suffolk.     Though  he  moved  early  to  town  he  was  constantly  home 
again.     His  wife  came  fi'om  his  own  county,  and  all  his  attach- 
ments were  particular  and  local.     In  his  art  he  was  fond  of  ringing 
the  changes  on  the  old  familiar  themes.     He  made  not  lepKcas, 
but  variations.     This  or  that  firesh  light  on  the  same  church-tower; 
a  storm  springing  up  in  the  west  and  bowing  the  old  harvest-fields; 
wind  and  sunshine  passing  through  the  trees  he  had  drawn  so  often, 
— these  were  the  things  he  found  sufficient  for  his  art,  and  he  had 
no  need  of  travel.     It  is  strange  that  the  painter  who,  of  all  land- 
scape painters,  has  most  infiuenced  the  French  should  himself  have 
been,  of  all  our  landscape  painters,  the  most  profoundly  English. 
But,  then,  though  Constable  was  so  much  attached  to  the  forms 
of  his  Suffolk  scenery — ^forms  of  which  the  scanty  beauty  oonld 
never  have  satisfied  an  artist  whose  craving  was  for  the  beautifiil 
chiefly — it  is  not  the  forms  or  the  absence  of  form,  the  composition 
or  the  lack  of  composition,  that  strikes  us  most  in  his  pictures.    It 
is  the  changeful  effects  which  these  flattish  fields  of  Suffolk  exhibit, 
quite  as  well  as  landscape  more  romantic  or  mountainous.    The 
fields  which  he,  the  son  of  a  miller,  was  accustomed  to  wander 
through  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  in  the  days  of  his  somewhat 
mature  courtship,  when  he  left  the  studios  of  London,  really  inspired 
his  art,  and  he  painted  best  the  climate  of  England  in  painting  the 
farm-land  of  Suffolk. 

Two  other  districts,  however,  he  loved  and  studied.     First  the 
city   of  Salisbury   and  its  neighbourhood;    and  then  a  London 
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holiday  sabnrb — more  divided  from  London  then  than  now — the 
suburb  of  Hampstead.      Love  of  quiet  took  him  to  Hampstead, 
and  friendship  took  him  to  Salisbury :  in  neither  place  was  he  a 
painter  seeking  for  themes  which  in  themselves  should  be  desirable. 
Archdeacon  Fisher  settled  in  Wiltshire.     Fisher  was  for  years  a 
stanch  helper  and  friend,  when  helpers  and  friends  were  very  few, 
and  so  into  Wiltshire  went  Constable.     Though  the  scenery  by 
Salisbury  is  not  professedly  romantic — can  lay  claim  neither  to  be 
very  grand  nor  to  be  very  pretty — it  is  the  right  thing  for  a  painter, 
who  knows  the  charm  of  distant  horizons,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
a  great  wide  country  broken  only  by  the  rising,  out  of  the  general 
flat,  pf  some  tall  monument  such  as  the  cathedral  spire.     Only  less 
effectively"  than  the  towers  of  Chartres  break  the  wide  monotonous 
line  and  airy  cornfields  of  the  Beauce — the  windy  and  sunny  table- 
land, the  granary  of  France — does  the  spire  of  Salisbury  break  the 
level  space  of  city  and  meadow  and  plain.     Turner,  in  at  least  one 
splendid  water-colour,  showed  that  he  knew  the  value  of  the  com- 
bination,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  it.     Constable  too — little 
occupied  generally  with  outline — rendered  the  happy  concourse  of 
lines,  and  with  effects  of  weather  that,  as  yon  look  at  the  picture, 
place  you  in  the  open  country,  with  need  of  shelter  from  sun  or 
shower.     But  Constable's  familiarity  with  Salisbury  did  not  result 
only  in  the  recording  of  one  grand  effect.     He  painted  Stonehenge 
iu  water-colour — it  was  not  his  subject,  and  the  material  was  not 
his  material.     But  very  perfectly,  and  with  a  sense  that  Turner 
lacked,  or  was  careless  to  cultivate — a  sense  of  the  charm  of  the 
commonplace  and  the  second-rate — Constable  painted  little  local 
bits,  Buch  as  the  dull  beginnings  of  the  town :  a  spot  at  which  the 
country  has  ceased  and  the  city  has  not  yet  begun :  a  lane  that  has 
become  a  road  (with  the  8oup<}on  of  a  pavement) :  a  road  no  longer 
between  hedgerows  and  not  thus  far  between  houses,  but  between 
dull  villa-walls.     And  over  the  villa-walls  towers  a  poplar,  and  a 
comer  of  the  great  church,  which  is  the  attraction  of  the  city,  is 
shown  a  little,  just  in  the  comer  of  the  picture. 

Constable's  later  London  life  was  spent  in  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square.  The  quarter  was  the  head-quarters  of  artists  fifty 
years  ago ;  the  most  eminent  lived  where  the  beginners  live  to-day. 
St.  John's  Wood  hardly  existed,  and  old  Kensington  seemed  remote, 
and  no  painter  dreamt  of  the  commercial  triumph  of  inhabiting  man- 
sions next  door  to  the  great.  Constable  himself — never  really  valued 
till  after  his  death — got  no  large  prices  for  his  pictures,  even  as  prices 
went  in  the  last  generation.  Private  means  helped  him  along  his 
way ;  gave  him  the  '  sixpence^'  which  '  ease  life  ;'  allowed  him  his 
summers  at  Hampstead,  and  saved  life  from  being  a  drudgery. 
For  some  years  he  occupied  a  low-built  house  in  a  slight  dip  of  the 
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hilly  and  nndolating  suburb,  a  house  sheltered  from  the  north 
winds  by  the  serried  row  of  trees  of  the  '  Jadge*s  Walk/  From 
the  Judge's  Walk,  looking  northwards,  down  and  across  to  Hendon, 
the  view,  which  every  Londoner  knows,  reminded  Leigh  Hunt  of 
Italy.  But  Constable  was  never  reminded  of  Italy,  and  the  yiew 
from  his  house,  looking  southwards,  was  much  more  Umited  and 
local.  There  were  a  few  irregular  trees,  some  waste  ground,  and  a 
pond.  The  place  is  now  a  respectable  kitchen-garden.  Above 
this  commonplace  bit  rose  a  poplar,  by  the  side  of  one  tall 
square-built  white  house  that  dominated  all,  and  which  Constabloi 
in  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  one  of  the  quietest  of  his  works, 
painted  as  ^  the  Romantic  House* — it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
any  one  else  to  call  it  *  romantic'  at  all ;  but  at  least  he,  with  his 
keen  choice  of  pleasant  lights,  made  it  beautifdl. 

Several  times  Constable  painted  tha  Heath :  at  one  time  the 
most  open  and  deserted  part  of  it ;  at  another,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
it,  where  the  washerwives  establish  their  drying-ground;  then,  a 
bit  of  common  grass-land  lying  under  a  he^e  that  encloses  the 
first  of  country  fields — a  disused  wagon  lying,  perhaps,  by  the  load- 
side ;  sunlight  on  a  hayrick,  or  dull  showers  shutting  in  the  view. 
It  was  quite  characteristic  of  Constable  that  Hampstead  should 
have  contented  him  for  any  other  than  his  first  purpose  of  a  sober 
and  dignified  dwelling-place,  very  suited  to  the  quietness  of  his  life 
and  temperament.  But  no  pure  colourist,  enamoured  of  blue  st^ 
and  the  true  green  meadows,  could  have  been  satisfied  with  its 
hues,  grimy  and  gray  in  easterly  winds  with  the  smoke  of  London. 
He  made  the  best  of  it  in  his  life  and  the  best  of  it  in  his  art.  It 
was  only  one  commonplace  thing  the  more,  for  one  whose  genius 
lay  in  the  power  to  make  the  commonplace  interesting.  And  to 
Hampstead  they  brought  him  up  for  his  burial. 

Gainsborough  had  been  buried  as  simply  as  Constable ;  there  was 
no  pomp  of  the  Abbey  for  him,  only  a  quiet  resting-place  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kew.  But  at  least  it  was  on  that  side  of  London 
where  the  natural  scenery  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  elegance 
and  distinction  which  are  part  of  the  charms  of  Gainsborough's  art; 
it  was  in  the  low-lying  land,  where  gracious  trees  rise  and  bend 
over  the  broad  sweep  and  windings  of  the  river. «  Constable's  grave 
in  Hampstead  churchyard  is  approached  first  by  a  mean  lane  from 
the  High-street,  and  then  by  the  quaint  and  dull  old-fashioned  red- 
brick row — in  our  day  a  last  suburban  refuge  for  the  apostles  of 
Queen  Anne.  There  is  little  beauty  of  outline,  little  purity  of 
colour,  in  the  place  where  he  rests.  But  it  has  the  one  inalienable 
charm  of  upland  places-r-a  wide  tract  of  sky — and  the  mean  trees 
that  rise  here  and  there,  over  the  dull  gravestones,  are  bowed,  at  all 
events,  by  the  wind  amd  weather  that  he  loved. 


AT  THE  CENTEAL  TELEGRAPH  STATION, 
ST.  MARTIN*S-LE-GRAND. 

Bt  John  Munbo. 


Telegraph  wires  have  often  been  compared  to  the  nerves  of  the 
animal  body,  and  science  may  yet  show  that  the  analogy  is  more 
real  than  is  now  supposed.  The  complete  web  of  mysterious  nerve- 
fibres  which  spring  from  the  central  ganglion  of  an  animal,  and 
overspread  its  limbs,  giving  apd  taking  intelligence  from  one  to  the 
other,  is  obviously  for  the  creature  what  the  telegraphic  system  is 
for  the  earth.  Telegraph  lines  are  the  nerves  of  the  world,  lacing 
its  great  sides  with  metal  cords,  which  swiftly  bear  their  news  from 
point  to  point.  If  we  look  at  a  plan  of  the  telegraph  wires  of  any 
dyilised  country,  say  England,  we  see  them  radiating  in  aU  direc- 
tions, from  the  capital  to  the  remotest  hamlets,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  nerves  issue  from  the  brain ;  and  if  we  include  the 
habitable  world  in  our  scan,  we  shall  find  them  straggling  by 
devious  routes  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Nor  is  there 
any  great  difiTerence  between  the  relative  speeds  of  nerve  force  and 
electricity ;  for  although  a  sensation  travels  along  a  nerve  at  the 
rate  of  a  few  score  feet  per  second,  and  electricity  can  traverse  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  wire  in  the  same  time,  still  a 
man  would  feel  a  wound  in  his  big  toe  in  less  time  after  the  event 
than  a  telegram  would  practically  take  to  go  from  New  Zealand  to 
London. 

London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  its  Central  Telegraph 
Station  is  justly  the  largest  in  existence.  Every  one  who  has  been 
there  knows  the  great  white  edifice  of  Portland  stone  which  faces 
the  old  Post  Office  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  block  covers  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  contains  nearly  two  hundred  rooms.  Its  erec- 
tion was  begun  in  December  1869 ;  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
by  Mr.  Ayrton  in  December  1870;  and  it  was  formally  opened 
early  in  1874.  The  site  alone  cost  about  50,000L,  and  the 
building  150,0002.  more.  It  contains  the  Postmaster-General's 
rooms,  the  Secretary's  office,  the  Solicitor's  office,  the  Receiver 
and  Accountant-General's  office ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  postal  telegraphy.  On  the  ground-floor  are 
dtnated  the  offices  of  Mr.  Fischer,  the  Controller  of  the  telegraph 
sendee,  and  of  Mr.  Preece  the  Electrician ;  the  third  and  fourth 
floors  being  occupied  by  the  telegraph  instruments  and  the  tele- 
graphists who  work  them ;  while  on  the  basement  are  located  the 
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engines  required  for  pumping  water  from  an  Artesian  well  on  the 
premises,  and  air  from  the  pneumatic  telegraph  tubes,  together 
with  the  great  voltaic  battery  which  provides  the  electricity  in  con- 
stant request. 

The  great  operating  room  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
third  floor  of  the  establishment.  Here  all  the  public  messages 
arriving  at  London  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
world,  are  received,  and  all  those  proceeding  from  London  to  the 
provinces  or  abroad  are  sent  out.  This  enormous  work  is  all  con* 
centrated  into  the  space  of  a  single  apartment.  To  visit  this  room 
during  midday,  when  the  mystic  traffic  is  at  its  busiest,  is  to  see 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  London,  if  not  in  the  world. 
You  are  ushered  into  a  wide  and  well-lighted  hall,  which,  with  its 
rows  of  counters  and  maze  of  green-shaded  lamps,  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  large  City  bank.  At  these  low  counters  sit 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  mingled,  each  placed  on  a  chair 
in  front  of  his  or  her  brassy  telegraph  apparatus,  with  writing- 
materials  and  telegram-forms  ready  to  hand.  Some  are  busy 
sending  and  receiving  messages,  others  are  waiting  in  silence. 
Here  is  a  smiling  young  lady  deftly  fingering  the  small  lever  with 
which  telegraphic  signals  are  sent  in  the  usual  convulsive  manner ; 
there  is  another,  equally  blithe  and  bonny,  engaged  in  translating 
the  cabalistic  '  dots  and  dashes,*  marked  on  a  tape  of  paper  curling 
out  of  the  instrument  before  her,  into  ordinary  handwriting ;  while 
between  these  attractive  damsels  an  idle  youth,  who  looks  as  if  he 
could  handle  a  bat  with  as  much  ease  as  a  signalling  key,  is  reclining 
easily  in  his  chair,  until  the  moment  arrives  when  the  sharp  dick  of 
his  instrument  shall  warn  him  that  a  message  is  coming.  All 
talking,  if  such  there  be  among  the  eight  hundred  telegraphists  on 
duty,  is  confined  to  whispers;  and  there  is  an  utter  absence  of 
bustle  and  haste  among  them. 

Ever  since  the  telegraphs  of  the  United  Eingdom  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown  at  the  transfer  in  1870,  the  postal  telegraph 
administration  has  been  part  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  its  officers, 
from  the  Postmaster-General  down  to  the  message*boys,  are  all 
Government  officials.  In  some  of  the  local  offices  in  London  kept 
by  shopkeepers,  the  telegraphing  is  done  by  the  dealer  or  his 
assistant ;  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  telegraphing  is 
performed  by  Government  telegraphists.  There  are  some  1400 
telegraphists,  including  superintendents  and  manipulators,  employed 
at  the  Central  Telegraph  Station  daily.  Of  these  some  700  are 
females.  The  latter  are  mostly  young  ladies  of  the  poorer  middle 
class,  who  prefer  the  work  to  going  out  as  governesses.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  well-educated,  refined,  and  intelligent,  and  many  of  them 
marry  well-to-do  professional  or  business  men ;  while  a  few  of  them 
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make  happy  better-paid  officials  of  the  service.  The  male  clerks, 
generally,  are  not  so  well  educated  as  the  females.  They  are  by 
no  means  superior  to  the  latter  as  telegraphists;  but  they  have 
greater  powers  of  endurance,  and  consequently  all  the  press  and 
provincial  nightwork  is  done  by  men ;  while  the  metropolitan  and 
foreign  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  young  women.  Talking  is  not 
forbidden  amongst  the  operators  when  they  are  not  sending  or 
receiving  messages;  but  flirting  is  severely  discountenanced,  and 
reading  or  needlework  is  tabooed  until  after  6  p.m.  in  the  day. 
The  working  shift  of  each  clerk  is  eight  hours  daily ;  a  cheap  and 
wholesome  dinner  is  cooked  and  supplied  on  the  premises,  and  tea 
is  served  in  the  evening  gratis  to  the  operators  at  their  places,  it 
being  found  more  economical  to  do  this  than  to  grant  them  fifteen 
minutes*  absence  to  procure  it  for  themselves.  The  average  wages 
of  one  of  these  operating  telegraphists  is  nearly  one  pound  per 
week ;  superior  clerks  and  male  superintendents,  however,  rise  to 
salaries  of  several  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  civil  pensions  await 
all  according  to  their  degree  and  length  of  service. 

The  great  operating  room  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  and  it 
is  split  up  into  well-defined  sections,  where  a  particular  class  of  tele- 
graphing is  done.  The  provincial  and  press  messages  are  confined 
to  the  western  gallery,  the  metropolitan  messages  to  the  eastern 
gallery  fronting  St.  Martin's-le-Grand ;  and  the  foreign,  as  well  as 
some  promiscuous  traffic,  is  carried  on  in  the  transept,  which  is  in 
reality  the  body  of  the  haU.  Supplementary  to  the  electrical 
department  is  the  pneumatic  despatch  for  forwarding  telegrams  to 
local  offices  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  or  for  receiving 
them  from  thence.  This  pneumatic  messenger  presents  to  the  eye 
a  giant  grid  of  shining  metal  tubes,  something  like  a  series  of  slender 
gas-retorts.  Several  small  boys  in  gray  uniforms  are  the  presiding 
demons  of  this  infernal  aerial  engine.  One  of  these  demons  makes 
up  a  roll  of  telegrams  and  packs  it  into  a  leather  carrier,  then  opens 
the  breach  of  the  pneumatic  pipe  and  inserts  the  carrier  like  a 
cartridge  into  the  bore.  On  closing  the  breach  he  turns  on  the 
pneumatic  pressure  or  suction,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  a 
hoarse  snorting  of  the  air  in  the  tube  for  an  instant,  and,  presto ! 
the  carrier  is  gone,  careering  by  underground  tunnels  through  the 
bowels  of  London,  perhaps  along  Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  to 
Charing  Gross,  whither  it  arrives  in  less  than  eight  minutes  after  it 
leaves  St.  Martin*s-le-Grand. 

The  telegraph  instrument  chiefly  used  at  the  Central  Telegraph 
Station  is  known  as  the  '  Morse,'  from  its  inventor,  the  late  Samuel 
Morse,  father  of  the  telegraph  in  America,  as  Cooke  was  in  Eng- 
land. The  acting  principle  of  the  Morse  instrument,  as  of  all  other 
practical  telegraph  instruments,  is  electro-magnetism.     The  electric 
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currents  coming  in  from  the  telegraph  line  are  caused  to  flow  through 
the  coils  of  an  electro-magnet  forming  part  of  the  instrument. 
These  currents,  in  so  doing,  endue  the  core  of  the  magnet  with  an 
accession  of  attractive  power,  which  enahles  it  to  pull  towards  it  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  fixed  to  one  end  of  a  balanced  lever.  The  other 
end  of  the  lever  consists  of  a  marking-point  or  disc  smeared  in  ink; 
and  when  the  iron  end  of  the  lever  is  attracted  to  the  core  of  the 
magnet,  the  marking  end  is  tilted  against  a  running  tape  of  paper, 
upon  which  it  scores  a  mark  in  ink.  Thus  every  pulse  of  cuirent 
in  the  electro-magnet  is  recorded  by  an  ink-stain  on  the  travelling 
slip  of  paper.  If  the  pulse  be  momentary,  it  will  be  registered  by 
a  short  line  or  '  dot'  on  the  paper — if  of  sensible  duration,  say  a 
second,  by  a  long  line  or  '  dash.'  These  *  dots'  and  '  dashes'  are 
the  elementary  signals  of  the  Morse  code,  which  is  now  the  universal 
telegraphic  alphabet ;  and  each  letter  of  a  word  consists  of  one  or 
more  of  these  signals,  variously  arranged.  Thus  the  word  Tdie 
would  be  telegraphed  thus — 

TIME 

— a  very  symmetrical  arrangement,  by  the  way.  Now,  sending  a 
message  consists  in  controlling  the  flow  of  the  electric  current  into 
the  line  at  the  sending  station  by  means  of  a  small  lever,  so  that  the 
pulses  shall  be  short  or  long  according  to  this  Morse  code — ^in  fine, 
translating  a  written  message  into  long  and  short  currents.  Re- 
ceiving, on  the  other  hand,  consists  in  interpreting  the  broken  line 
of  dots  and  dashes  recorded  by  the  currents  on  the  paper-slip  into  a 
written  message. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  elementary  signals  of  the  Morse  code 
need  not  be  actual  dots  and  dashes,  since  any  two  distinct  sensible 
signs  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  For  example,  we  may  employ 
two  diflierent-toned  bells  to  strike  difierent  notes,  as  in  the  Bright 
instrument ;  or  short  and  long  shocks  felt  on  the  tongue,  as  in  a 
French  military  telegraph ;  or  movements  of  a  beam  of  light  to 
right  and  left  upon  a  screen,  as  in  the  mirror  galvanometer,  which 
is  the  principal  receiving  instrument  for  submarine  cables.  In  the 
American  *  Sounder'  instrument  the  clicking  of  a  brass  lever  or 
tongue  against  its  upper  and  lower  stops  is  the  source  of  the  two 
distinct  signals  required.  The  Sounder  is  growing  more  and  more 
into  favour  at  the  Post  Office,  and  is  gradually  supplanting  the 
Morse  ink-marker.  It  is  simply  a  Morse  marker  itself,  without  the 
inking  apparatus.  Instead  of  impressing  a  marking  point  against  a 
travelling  slip  of  paper,  the  tilted  lever  kicks  against  its  upper  stop 
and  makes  a  ringing  sound.  On  falling  back  to  its  lower  stop  it 
gives  out  a  difierent  note.     The  experienced  ear  of  the  reeeiTiog 
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derky  guided  by  these  two  distinct  calls,  interprets  the  dots  and 
dafihes,  or  long  and  short  signals,  of  the  message. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  average  English  word  of 
five  letters  requires  some  fifteen  distinct  Morse  signals  to  telegraph 
it,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  even  the  most  expert  manipulator 
cannot  send  over  thirty-five  words  per  minute.  But  electricity 
travels  along  an  air- wire  at  lightning  speed;  and  if  the  signiJ 
currents  could  only  be  crammed  fast  enough  into  it,  the  wire  would 
convey  them  all.  With  this  aim,  several  automatic  fast-speed 
sendiDg  apparatus  have  from  time  to  time  been  devised,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  the  Wheatstone  Automatic,  now  used  by  the 
Post  Office  for  press-work.  The  dot-and-dash  message  is  first 
punched  out  on  a  tape  of  paper,  in  a  series  of  right  and  left  holes, 
and  this  tape  is  then  passed  through  the  automatic  sender  at  a  high 
velocity  by  means  of  clockwork.  In  its  passage  it  controls  a  set 
of  contacts  between  the  voltaic  battery  and  the  line,  thereby  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  the  electric  current  into  the  line,  in  accordance 
with  the  signal-holes  punched  in  it.  The  message  is  received  by 
rapid  Morse  ink-markers. 

In  order  also  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  wire,  the 
*  duplex*  system,  which  doubles  it,  and  the  '  quadruplex'  system, 
which  multiplies  it  fourfold,  have  been  adopted  at  the  Central 
Telegraph  Station  in  addition  to  the  Wheatstone  Automatic. 
The  duplex  system  enables  two  messages  to  be  sent  on  the  same 
wire  simultaneously,  one  from  either  end;  and  the  quadruplex 
allows  of  four  being  sent,  two  from  either  end.  Both  plans  are 
efiiBcted  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  existing  apparatus,  long 
ago  devised  by  European  electricians,  but  recently  brought  to  prac- 
tical success  by  Americans.  With  the  duplex  there  is  a  sending 
and  receiving  instrument  at  each  end  of  the  line ;  with  the  quad- 
ruplex two  of  each  are  required,  so  that  two  messages  may  be  sent 
out  together  from  one  station,  while  at  the  same  time  two  are 
being  received,  all  on  the  same  wire. 

The  Wheatstone  Automatic,  working  singly,  is  sufficiently  glib 
of  tongue  to  run  100  to  200  words  per  minute  over  a  wire ;  but 
when  it  is  worked  in  quadruplex  its  loquacity  reaches  the  astound- 
ing pitch  of  400  words  per  minute.  It  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
Post  Office  on  Derby-days  and  parliamentary  nights,  when  the 
provincial  press-work  is  fierce  and  furious.  Often  on  the  occasion 
of  a  great  debate  in  the  House,  such  as  that  on  the  Berlin  Treaty 
during  last  winter,  as  many  as  500,000  words,  equal  to  223 
columns  of  the  Times  newspaper,  are  transmitted  from  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  in  a  single  night.  The  daily  average  of  telegraphic  traffic 
is  somewhere  about  40,000  messages.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
telegraph  is  not  an  infallible  mode  of  conveying  intelligence.     Mis- 
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takes  are  of  two  kinds.  They  may  either  be  made  by  the  party 
sending  the  message,  or  in  the  act  of  telegraphing.  As  an  example 
of  the  former  kind,  we  may  instance  the  merchant  oat  of  town 
who  received  two  telegrams  simnltaneonsly — one  from  his  head- 
(derk  in  the  City,  informing  him  that  a  bill  had  been  presented 
for  cash,  and  inquiring  if  he  knew  anything  of  it ;  the  other  from 
his  wife  in  the  suburbs,  revealing  the  gratifying  fact  that  she  had 
just  presented  him  with  a  fine  boy.  The  merchant  replied  to 
both  telegrams  together ;  but  as  he  transposed  the  addresses  in  his 
excitement,  the  astonished  clerk  learned  that  his  master  was 
rejoiced  to  hear  about  the  bill ;  while  the  feelings  of  the  wife  and 
mother  may  be  better  imagined  than  described  on  reading  the 
answer  of  her  husband :  '  Don't  know  anything  about  it ;  it's  a 
deliberate  swindle.'  Errora  of  the  instrumental  kind  are  gracefolly 
illustrated  by  the  outward-bound  admiral,  who  telegraphed  to  his 
wife  at  home  to  send  his  cocked  hat  to  Portsmouth,  and  sabse* 
quently  received  a  cooked  ham  in  its  stead. 

There  are  forty- seven  news  circuits  kept  hard  at  work  all  night, 
some  twenty-two  of  these  being  rented  by  the  press.  The  great 
battery — the  docile  geni  which  bears  this  cloud  of  messages  on  his 
impalpable  wings — is  situated  on  the  basement-floor,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  being  seen.  It  comprises  no  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  voltaic  cells,  and  there  is  storage  room  left  for  fifteen 
thousand  more.  They  are  ranged  in  tall  wooden  racks,  like  jellj* 
cans  or  gallipots ;  and  after  coming  fi-om  the  dashing  engine  which 
despatches  the  little  pneumatic  packets  to  Charing  Cross,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  that  these  quiet  homely  jars  are  the  silent 
source  of  the  mysterious  electric  power  which  is  distributed  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  carries  the  freight  of  tidings 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's. 

The  telegraph  wires  which  can  be  seen  over  the  roof  of  the 
Central  Telegraph  Station,  coming  in  from  '  a'  the  airts  the  wind 
can  blaw,'  are  focussed  in  the  operating  room  on  a  spacious  upright 
board  termed  a  Commutator.  The  ends  of  about  six  hundred 
difierent  lines  centre  upon  it,  and  can  be  cross-connected  or  joined 
up  to  the  instruments  in  the  room  at  will.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  arrangement  are  easy  to  see ;  for  should  an  instrument  break 
down,  another  can  be  applied  to  the  line  in  its  place  by  a  simplo 
transfer  at  the  commutator,  to  which  wires  are  also  led  from  all  the 
instruments  in  the  room ;  or  should  a  line  break  down,  another  can 
be  readily  substituted  while  it  is  being  tested  and  repaired.  And 
here,  to  show  the  admirable  working  efficiency  of  the  electrical  depart- 
ment presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  the  Post  Office  Electri- 
cian, we  may  mention  that  if  a  line,  in  any  part  of  the  country 
soever,  is  not  repaired  and  working  within  three  hours  /after  the 
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breakdown,  there  is  an  official  inquiry  into  the  circnmstances. 
From  this  commutator  board,  the  wires  branch  out  to  all  parts  of 
the  land  by  road,  railway,  or  river,  winding  through  Devon  lanes, 
threading  remote  Highland  glens,  crossing  bleak  Irish  moors,  and 
trailing  over  the  deep  oozy  bed  of  the  ocean,  past  fearful  grisly  wrecks 
and  piles  of  oinken  treasure,  past  surging  reefs  and  sparry  caves, 
over  gardens  of  sea-bloom  and  sheets  of  coral  sand,  to  many  a  tropic 
isle,  or,  as  it  may  chance,  to  Indian  fortress  or  Australian  ^  bush,' 
to  African  desert  or  American  forest,  to  Andean  peak  or  Siberian 
waste. 

Before  leaving  the  General  Post  Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
it  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  visit  the  laboratory  of  the  elec- 
trician, Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  where  all  the  new  instruments  are  tried. 
Here  we  are  almost  certain  to  find  some  new  telegraphic  marvel, 
telephone,  microphone,  or  octoplex,  undergoing  its  period  of  proba- 
tion before  being  adopted  into  the  service  or  rejected.  We  shall 
find  many  curious  thiugs  here  illustrating  freaks  of  tdegraphy  in 
many  lands :  small  pinhole  faults  from  submarine  cables  bored  by 
teredo  worms  in  the  depths  of  the  Indian  seas,  pieces  of  cable 
pierced  by  the  teeth  of  saw-fishes  or  mashed  in  the  powerful  maws 
of  some  turtle,  specimens  of  land  wires  supporting  the  nests  of 
tropic  birds,  and  porcelain  insulators  shattered  by  the  lightning 
flash.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  the  very  latest  electric  novelty,  the 
writing  telegraph  or  telegraphic  pen  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Gowper,  the  well- 
known  Westminster  engineer.  The  telephone  enables  us  to  talk  by 
wire,  to  waft  our  voices  to  a  distance  far  beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or 
ear.  And  now  the  telegraphic  pen  permits  us  to  write  a  letter  ft 
hundred  miles  away  if  we  choose,  just  as  though  our  writing  arm 
extended  thus  far.  The  special  advantage  of  this  literal  telegraph 
is  that  any  one  who  can  write  can  manipulate  it,  and  friends  will 
recognise  each  other's  handwriting  or  secret  signs,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  a  very  private  and  confidential  means  of  communication. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  made  great  advances  in  this 
interesting  art  which  is  now  so  essential  to  civilised  life.  We  have 
learned  to  hear  by  telegraph,  and  to  write.  The  next  great  feat 
will  be  the  invention  of  a  means  whereby  we  can  see  by  telegraph, 
80  that  an  absent  lover  may  be  able  to  converse  with  his  mistress 
by  telephone,  face  to  face,  and  observe  her  tempting  smiles,  while 
he  pours  his  soft  nothings  into  her  distant  ear.  Perhaps  the  elec- 
tricians of  the  future  will  be  able  to  go  even  further  than  this,  and 
transmute  feeling  itself  into  electricity,  so  that  the  faithful  lover  we 
have  been  picturing  may  be  rewarded  for  his  compliments  and  his 
devotion  with  the  thrilling  delights  of  a  kiss  by  wire. 
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Bt  Paschal  Gbousbxt. 


IV.  The  Idyll  at  Ysbsailles. 

Civil  war  might  still  have  been  averted.  It  wonld  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  Assembly  just  convened  at  Versailles  to  proclaim  the 
Republic,  and  to  accept,  as  an  accomplished  fact,  the  election  of  the 
Communal  Council,  which  was  only,  after  all,  the  spontaneous  reca- 
peration  by  Paris  of  a  natural  and  admitted  right.  To  that  veiy 
simple  remedy,  however,  there  were  two  obstacles :  the  Assembly 
wanted  to  eschew  at  any  price  a  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  and, 
more  than  ever,  it  was  part  of  M.  Thiers*s  policy  to  build  a  new 
lease  of  power  for  himself  upon  a  civil  struggle.  It  need  hardly 
be  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  18th  March  business,  hiB 
personal  prestige  had  undergone,  even  amongst  his  wannest  sup- 
porters, no  insignificant  shock.  There  is  no  such  wet  blanket  in 
politics  as  feiilure.  His  reckless  attack  on  the  National  Guaid, 
his  lack  of  military  foresight,  no  less  than  his  hasty  retreat  from 
the  capital,  had  rudely  damaged  his  moral  position.  The  Mon- 
archist majority,  when  it  met  at  Versailles  after  the  recess,  was  of 
course  more  bent  than  ever  on  its  pet  schemes,  but  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  shaken  in  its  confidence  towards  its  chosen  leader. 
M.  Thiers's  ability  was  questioned ;  his  number  of  years  suggested ; 
his  loyalism  began  to  be  suspected  by  members  fresh  from  their 
provincial  conventicles.  The  great  peace-or-war  nuisance  once 
cleared  to  their  satisfaction,  the  Royalists  flocked  back  to  the 
Assembly  perfectly  resolved  in  taking  at  once  a  decisive  step  to- 
wards a  restoration.  Now  M.  Thiers  had  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  anything  in  that  line  would  be  the  complete  justification 
of  the  Paris  movement,  put  one  half  of  the  provinces  at  our  back, 
and  afford  us  an  overwhelming  force.  He  saw  no  less  clearly  that 
if  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  majority 
would  not  be  long  in  providing  for  a  more  docile  tool. 

A  senile  greed  of  power  was  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  man. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  almost  hopeless  oppositioni 
he  had  grasped  the  Premiership  at  last.  Was  he  to  see  it  again 
wrung  out  of  his  reach,  this  time  for  ever?  Rather  shell  ten 
cities,  or  slaughter  a  million  men.  A  civil  war  was  the  only 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Civil  war  be  let  loose.  Against  the 
childish  impatience  of  the  Assembly  it  would  act  as  a  toy  and  a 
diversion ;  to  General  Thumb  personally,  it  would  afford  the  life-long 
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wished-for  opportunity  of  monnting  his  military  hobby.  '  First  of 
all  we  mnst  overcome  Bepnblican  Paris  !*  he  implored  from  the 
fifteen  delegates  of  the  majority,  in  that  momentons  night-sitting  of 
the  20th  of  March,  in  which  they  only  spoke  of  patting  in  power  a 
yonnger  man — the  Duke  d'Anmale.  As  M.  Thiers  expostulated  in 
his  specious  way,  however,  as  he  unfolded  his  plans  to  them,  they 
admitted  that  they  had  perhaps  as  well,  after  all,  let  him  indorse 
the  odium  of  a  civil  war  and  draw  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  whilst 
'  the  Princes'  would  wait  behind  the  scenes  as  a  reserve. 

Now,  to  conquer  Paris,  it  was  necessary  first  to  preyent  the 
provinces  from  joining  in  the  movement,  next  to  assemble  a  powerful 
army.     Towards  the  latter  aim  the  position  and  actual  condition  of 
Versailles  were  especially  favourable.     At  all  times  a  great  place  of 
arms,  replete  with  barracks,  arsenals,  drilling-grounds,  and  militaiy 
conveniences,  located  on  a  high  plateau  in  a  commanding  position 
over  Paris,  and  surrounded  with  the  natural  defence  of  dense  woods, 
the  city  of  Louis  XIY.  had  just  been  used  as  the  head-quarters  of 
the  German  besiegers,  and,  as  such,  hedged  with  formidable  works, 
all  directed  against  our  walls.     Whilst  our  communications  with  the 
provinces  were  cut,  those  of  Versailles  had  been,  in  inverse  ratio, 
extended  and  improved.     It  had  been  in  fact,  for  the  last  six  months, 
the  strategical  capital  of  the  most  perfect  military  organisation  of  the 
centuiy.    M.  Thiers  found,  so  to  say,  the  German  nest  still  warm  from 
the  last  occupiers.     With  such  a  position  as  a  standing  ground,  all 
the  prefects  and  generals  at  his  bidding,  all  the  telegraph  wires  and 
raUways  in  his  hands,  and  a  raw  material  of  some  six  hundred  thou- 
sand gendarmes,  sailors,  marines,  recruits  or  common  soldiers  at 
his  command,  M.  Thiers  had,  indeed,  no  very  difficult  task  before 
him  when  he  wanted  to  set  an  army  on  foot. 

With  regard  to  preventing  the  provinces  from  joining  the  move- 
ment, the  task  was  easier  still.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  Paris 
feeling,  and  sang  no  longer  to  the  tune.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
maintain  an  efficient  blockade  around  the  roused  capital,  to  prevent 
its  voice  from  being  overheard,  and  to  misrepresent  its  revolution  as 
a  wanton  outburst  of  folly  and  crime,  greediness  and  evil  passions. 
The  members  of  the  Comite  Central  and  the  Commune  were  un- 
known, or  at  the  most  rising,  men ;  how  easy  to  assume  that  they 
were  professional  knaves,  thieves,  and  murderers,  bom  foes  of  order 
and  civilisation !  Not  a  few  Bepublican  leaders  in  Paris,  partly  out 
of  personal  spite  at  being  discarded  by  the  population,  partly  out  of 
lassitude  or  prudence,  had  chosen  to  keep  aloof  from  an  afiray  in 
which  it  was  already  clear  that  heads  were  at  stake;  how  con- 
venient to  use  their  abstention  as  a  conclusive  argument !  If  only 
one  of  the  acknowledged  spokesmen  of  the  conventional  Bepublican 
party  mig^t  be  got  to  take  the  cudgels  on  behsdf  of  the  Assembly, 
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and  to  denounce  Paris  to  the  indignation  of  the  provinces,  what  a 
party  stroke ! 

The  man  was  found-nay,  he  courted  the  favonr  of  perfonning 
the  work  of  lie  and  calomny.  As  early  as  the  21st  March,  at  the 
very  first  public  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  that  accomplished  rhetor 
ascended  the  hastily  got-np  rostrum  in  the  tlieatre  of  YersailleSi 
and  there,  for  a  whole  hour,  he  distilled  the  venom  of  his  musical 
tongue  upon  the  population  which  for  so  many  years  had  returned 
him  to  parliament,  and  which  had  just  granted  him  six  months' 
credit  of  hunger,  only  to  be  led  by  him  down  the  lowest  depths  of 
capitulation.  '  Wretches,'  *  miscreants,'  *  scoundrels,'  *  in  pursuitof 
he  knew  not  what  rapacious  and  bloody  ideal ;' '  cowards,  who,  after 
daring  not  to  face  the  foreign  foe,  had  reserved  their  blows  for 
the  feitherland.'  Such  were  some  of  the  compliments  with  which 
the  hero  of  Ferri^res  deigned  to  cotiple  his  introduction  of  onr 
names  to  a  gaping  world.  The  ^  satisfaction  of  low  appetites,' 
that  is  what  we  had  in  view.  *  Theft  and  pillage,'  these  were  our 
aims.  '  Murder  and  brutality,'  such  were  our  means.  A  lot  of 
mutinous  soldiers,  themselves  threatened  with  summary  ponisb- 
ment,  having  on  the  18th  March  shot  two  generals,  Lecomte 
and  Clement  Thomas,  we  Parisians,  two  millions  of  us,  who  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  accident  than  the  Mikado  or  the  Pope  of 
Bome,  were  of  course  the  responsible  authors  of  the  deed.  As 
for  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  they  had  only  to  look  to  their 
own  safety,  if  they  did  not  want  to  share  in  the  same  fate. 

It  is  hard  to  realise  what  an  evil  impression  such  a  desperate 
attack  from  the  mouth  of  M.  Jules  Favre  may  have  made  at  audi  a 
moment  on  a  sensitive  majority,  only  too  ready  to  listen  to  such 
tales.     But  now,  considered  in  the  far-away  past  by  the  light  of  the 
surrounding  events,  what  a  sad  heart-rending  farce  it  looks  1     PQ- 
lagers,  indeed — those  National  Guards  who  during  nine  weeks  have 
fought  without  requiring  anything  but  ammunition  for  themselves 
and  bread  for  their  wives  and  cMldren  I     Strange  murderers,  who, 
during  a  reign  of  two  months,  had  to  record  one  single  assassination 
in  Paris,  and  that  at  the  hands  of  one  of  M.  Thiers's  Breton  mobiles  1 
Cowards,  who  have  known  no  surrender,  and  died  by  the  thousand 
for  their  cause  1     After  all,  those  men  whom  honest  M.  Jules  Favre 
denounced  as  the  scum  and  the  dregs  of  mankind,  they  have  since 
undergone  the  most  telling  tests  in  the  world — ^power  and  mis- 
fortune.    For  two  whole  months  they  were  practically  masterB  of 
Paris,  of  a  budget  of  three  millions  sterling,  of  a  reserve  of  ten 
millions  in  State  secmities,  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  richest  city  in 
continental  Europe  —  then   thousands  of  them,    conquered  and 
prisoners,  have  undergone  the  most  searching  investigation  at  the 
hands  of  a  merciless  and  unscrupulous  foe ;  whilst  thousands  of 
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others,  driven  into  foreign  lands,  have  had  to  face,  year  after  year, 
all  the  hardships  and  suggestions  of  supreme  distress.  Workmen, 
professors,  barristers,  medical  or  literary  men,  employes^  merchants, 
or  artists — they  have  had  to  struggle  for  life  on  their  own  merits, 
vith  none  of  the  unconscious  but  powerful  supports  afforded  by 
habit,  accumulated  wealth,  or  familiar  surroundings.  Well,  who 
are  those  in  their  number  who  would  have  cause  for  being  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  who  could  not,  on  the  contrary,  cast  on  their 
accuser  the  snule  of  scorn  and  pity  ?  Why,  there  is  now  but  one 
simile  for  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  whole  range  of  histoiy  and 
literature,  to  wit,  the  *  Last  Patriarch*  in  Little  Dorrit,  when  Mr. 
Pranks,  having  first  shot  off  the  brimmed  hat,  proceeds  to  snip  off 
the  sacred  locks  that  flowed  on  the  venerable  shoulders. 

Like  the  Last  Patriarch,  M.  Jules  Favre  has  turned  to  be  one 
of  those  sham  contributors  to  the  '  Great  Social  Exhibition,'  who, 
with  white  beard  and  shorn  upper  Up,  impose  on  an  abused  pubUc 
^outward  accessories  in  lieu  of  internal  character.'  Hardly  had 
three  months  elapsed  after  the  day  when  he  had  fulminated  against 
us  his  last  philippic,  and  kindly  requested  from  every  civilised 
Government  that  it  would  decline  to  afford  a  refuge  to  such  har- 
dened malefactors  as  we  were,  when  he  had  personally  to  appear  at 
an  assizes  court,  and  there  to  plead  guilty  to  crimes  which,  but  for  the 
prescription  by  time,  would  have  secured  him  a  berth  for  life  at  hard 
labour.  He,  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator,  a  Puritan,  a  judge  wrapped 
up  in  his  toga — he  had  lived  for  years  with  a  married  woman ;  he  had 
committed  forgery  by  declaring  three  adulterous  children  in  suc- 
cession to  the  public  registrar  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  himself 
and  wife ;  he  had  secured  for  them,  under  a  will,  the  money  of  a 
ludf-idiotic  customer  of  his,  who  could  not  properly  have  left  it  to 
himself;  he  had  repeated  his  forgeries  at  tiie  vestry  of  the  church 
which  he  used  to  attend  punctually  on  every  Sunday ;  he  had,  in 
short,  for  three  or  four  consecutive  lustres,  made  a  mess  of  family, 
religion,  and  property.  Alas,  poor  humanity !  Let  no  one  hurl 
the  first  stone  at  the  sinner,  by  all  means.  But  to  think  that 
the  man,  when  he  coiled  around  us  his  Ciceronian  periods,  actually 
writhed  nnder  a  sense  of  his  own  indignity !  What  a  comment  on 
his  well-balanced  qtumaqm  tandems,  and  what  a  dressing  to  our 
wounds ! 

For  the  present,  however,  the  mask  still  partly  adhered  to  his 
austere  face.  He  had  only  such  trifles  to  make  amends  for  as  the 
absurd  bombast  of  his  defiances  to  Bismarck,  his  pas  un  pouce  with 
lachrymal  sauce,  his  partiality  for  the  strategical  powers  of  Trochu, 
and  his  diplomatic  achievement  of  an  armistice  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  of  France  whilst  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Paris — a  piece  of 
statesmanship  for  which,  had  Frenchmen  at  the  time  been  in  their 
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senses,  there  would  have  been  but  one  jurisdiction,  to  wit,  a  dram 
court-martial — especially  considering  that  his  harebrained  announce- 
ment of  it  to  the  east  provinces,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
articles,  had  for  its  immediate  consequence  the  slaughtering  of 
some  thousands'  extra  men,  and  the  total  disaster  of  the  Clinchant 
army ;  an  infelicitous  performance,  to  say  the  least,  and  one  which 
would  perhaps  have  enforced  the  advisability  of  silence  and  mourn- 
ing on  an  average  politician.  But  M.  Favre  was  too  much  of  a 
desperado  to  stop  half  way.  The  more  consideration  escaped  his 
grasp,  the  more  power  looked  necessary.  He  fastened  to  his  minis- 
terial portfolio  like  a  drowning  man  to  a  plank ;  and  he  knew  well, 
at  the  same  time,  that  to  the  eyes  of  the  Assembly  his  only  un- 
redeemable crime  was  to  pass  as  a  Bepublican.  So  that,  findiug  a 
pretext  at  once  for  cancelling  the  notion,  and  exercising  his  biting 
propensities  against  a  whole  city,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion. As  far  back  as  1848  Ribeyrolles  had  classed  him  in  the 
genus  rattlesnake.  He  bore  out  the  definition  in  1871  by  rushing 
at  us  with  such  sibilant  alacrity  that  this  time  he  broke  up  his  fang, 
and  he  emptied — let  us  hope  for  ever — his  poison-gland. 

And  now  let  the  deputies  and  mayors  of  Paris  make  their  weak 
attempt  at  pacification,  and  solicit  from  the  Assembly  the  passing 
of  a  municipal  bill.  It  is  with  vociferations  and  indignant  cries  that 
'  urgency'  is  refused  for  the  proposition.  Let  one  of  them  modestly 
request  that  the  simple  phrase  '  Vive  la  Republique'  should  be  added 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  proclamation  which  only  spoke  of  '  order.' 
Frantic  noes  will  arise  from  nearly  all  the  benches,  and  the  sugges- 
tion will  be  trampled  down  with  uproarious  contempt.  Let  another 
hint  that  the  Government  is  being  led  to  ^  launch  the  country  into 
an  unfortunate  course  of  events,'  he  will  be  nearly  knocked  down 
from  the  rostrum. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Thiers  was  not  forfeiting  that  character  for 
practicability  which  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  given  him  in  1868. 
The  Russian  Chancellor  had  just  seen  him  leave  the  roulette-table 
at  Baden  with  a  gain  of  five  pounds,  when  he  prophesied :  '  M.  Thiers 
is  sure  to  return  in  power  some  day ;  he  is  so  practical !'  In  fact, 
the  time  which  the  Parisians  spent  in  negotiating  with  his  delegates 
or  electing  their  Commune  in  the  most  approved  manner,  be  had 
put  to  good  account :  crushing  in  the  bud  the  partial  risings  which 
had  taken  place  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  St.  Etienne,  Le  Creusot,  Ton- 
louse,  Narbonne,  or  Limoges ;  calling  to  Versailles  all  the  avail- 
able forces  which  he  could  scrape  out  all  over  the  territory ;  above 
all,  cantoning  them  into  separate  camps,  and  submitting  them  to 
the  process  of  merciless  drilling.  Taught  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  days  that  he  could  not  rely  on  troops  which  would  have  had 
Ihe  least  intercourse  with  the  population  of  Paris,  he  sent  them  fax 
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away  in  the  provinces  and  exchanged  them  for  fresh  regiments. 
On  the  front  he  pat  gendarmes,  ex-policemen,  and  Breton  volun- 
teers. All  of  these  he  treated  every  morning,  hy  way  of  example, 
to  three  or  four  military  executions  on  the  most  trifling  pretences. 
Officers  and  men  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  barracks,  forbidden 
to  read  any  newspapers  whatever,  as  well  as  horrified  with  ghastly 
stories  about  what  was  going  on.  Paris,  they  were  told,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  ruffians,  who  ruled  it  by  terror,  pillaged  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  let  loose  all  the  worst  characters  from 
the  gaols,  indulged  in  every  excess,  and,  above  all,  had  decreed  death 
against  any  wearer  of  red  trousers.  To  speak,  or  even  to  listen, 
to  such  miscreants  was  in  itself  a  danger  and  a  crime.  Soldiers 
were  cautioned  that  their  only  duty  was  to  shoot  at  a  National 
Ouard  whenever  they  saw  his  uniform.  By  dint  of  such  an 
appropriate  training,  M.  Thiers  had  by  the  end  of  March  about 
thirty  thousand  men  whom  he  could  trust,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
increasing  his  strength  within  a  few  days  to  five  or  six  times  that 
total. 

Versailles  had  by  that  time  assumed  the  strangest  appearance 

ever  seen  since  the  days  of  Coblentz.     The  rumour  being  current, 

not  without  foundation,  that   an  unlimited  secret-money   budget 

has  been  opened  for  M.  Thiers  by  the  Commission  des  Qainze, 

the   mere   smell   of  it,    added   to   the    reactionist   exodus  from 

Paris,  has  been  sufficient  to  fill  all  the  hotels  and  lodgings  in  the 

town.     Together  with  the  deputies,  for  whom  tables  d'hote  and 

dormitories  are  provided  in  the  old  palace,  and  their  retinue  of 

Boyalist  conspirers,   swarms   of  financial  sharks,  camp-followers, 

army-contractors,  professional  spies,  would-be  agents,  mercenary 

scribblers,  generals  without  an  army,  officers  with  more  lace  than 

service,  Parisian  loafers,  cosmopolitan  parasites,  male  and  female 

intriguers — all  the  dregs  of  the  Bonapartist  regime,  tossed  up  with 

the  dross  of  the  national  defeat,  have  congregated  there.     Every 

one  with  his  pet  scheme  for  overcoming  Paris ;  every  one  boasting 

that  he  can  do  what  his  competitors  will  never  achieve,  wanting  to 

unbosom  his  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chief  of  the  Executive,  bat, 

failing  the  latter*s  ear,  satisfied  with  that  of  the  passer-by.     There 

is  but  one  point  upon  which  all  agree,  to  wit,  their  hatred  of  Paris 

and  the  Bepublic.     All  the  refinements  of  fashion  are  seen  mingled 

with  all  the  deformities  of  ignorance.     Vice,  driven  away  from  the 

Boulevards,  is  triumphant  round  the  Piece  des  Suisses.    Diminutive 

newspapers  are  pouring  in  from  every  comer,  stufied  with  the  most 

extraordinaiy  legends  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille — idle  lies,  false  news, 

infiamoas  inventions,  such  as  only  the  imagination  combined  of 

feuiUetanistes  out  of  work  and  habitual   sharpers   could   devise. 

Concentrated  in  the  limited  compass  of  the  palace  and  the  park,  re- 

VOI««  !•  KE 
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«ctionAry  feeling  ferments,  fames,  and  approaches  explosion.  A 
dense  impenetrable  fog  of  misconception  and  hatred  is  day  by  day 
rising  from  that  focns  of  corruption  and  prejudices — ^the  epitome  of 
an  old  world  in  dissolution.  M.  Thiers  begins  to  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  for  hurrying  on  hostilities,  lest  he  should  be  carried 
away  by  the  storm,  or  he  should  have  to  face  a  Seine-et-Oise 
Vendee  as  well  as  a  Paris  Commune. 

This  is  not  an  account  of  the  civil  war  proper.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  describe  the  military  operations  which  were,  after  two 
months  of  strenuous  exertion,  to  culminate  in  the  recapture  of  Paris 
against  the  National  Guard.  What  it  is  part  of  the  subject  to 
mention,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  order  of 
M.  Thiers,  at  the  Courbevoie  Bridge,  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  that 
from  that  day  the  design  was  obvious,  on  the  side  of  the  Yersaillist 
leaders,  of  provoking  the  people  of  Paris  to  any  deeds  of  revenge 
through  their  merciless  mode  of  warfare.  Thus,  after  that  firsi 
outpost  engagement,  several  National  G-uards  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  were  summarily  shot  within  sight  of  the  Parisian  lines. 
It  was  on  the  following  day  that  the  Marquis  de  Galiffet,  having 
surprised  in  the  Isle  de  la  Grande  Jatte  three  federes  who  were 
quietly  breakfasting  on  the  grass,  inaugurated  his  memorable 
exploits  by  having  them  shot  on  the  public  square  of  the  village  of 
Chatou.  On  the  4th  again.  General  Yinoy  submitted  to  the  same 
process  Duval  and  several  other  brave  men  who  had  been  sur- 
rounded and  overtaken  on  the  Plateau  de  Chatillon.  Again,  our 
ambulances  were  purposely  shelled,  batteries  of  siege  erected  against 
Paris,  and  the  same  men  who,  two  months  before,  were  so  loud  in 
their  protests  about  the  German  army  firing  on  the  Fanbomg 
St.  Germain  or  the  Pantheon,  did  not  shrink  from  covering  with 
French  shells  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

To  describe  the  ind^ation  of  the  Parisians  in  the  face  of  such 
wanton  and  unwarrantable  outrages  would  be  superfluous.  Eveiy- 
body  may  well  realise  in  what  light  a  population  barely  oat  of  the 
pangs  and  horrors  of  a  siege  could  have  looked  at  those  who  gave  sueh 
onders.  Still,  for  more  than  two  months,  be  it  stated  to  the  ever- 
lasting honour  of  Paris,  the  National  Guards  bore  such  provocatum 
without  retaliating.  Day  after  day  they  saw  all  the  recognised 
laws  of  war  violated  in  their  own  selves,  their  houses  shelled,  their 
brother-guards  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  their  wounded  massacred 
on  the  field,  and  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  they  had  the  manli- 
ness of  abstaining  from  such  abominable  practicea.  Whenever 
prisoners  fell  into  our  hands,  their  lives  were  respected,  and  for 
the  moat  part  they  were  let  free  in  Paris.  When  at  last,  under  the 
pressure  of  public  indignation,  it  was  indispensable  to  provide  for 
•^some  means  of  putting  a  bar  to  Yersaillist  atrocities,  the  decree  on 
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the  hostages  was  enacted ;  an  extreme  measorey  no  doubt,  a  dread- 
fiil  one,  but  one  whioh  the  nature  of  the  war  waged  against  us  en- 
forced absolutely.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  resist  any 
longer  the  outcry  of  our  people. 

The  decree  provided  that  any  person  suspected  of  intelligence 
with  the  enemy  would  be  liable  to  arrest,  committed  for  trial  before 
a  jury  of  twelve  National  Guards,  when  found  guilty  declared  a  hos- 
tage,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  be  shot  if  the  Versaillists  went  on  shoot- 
ing prisoners  of  war.  The  practice  of  taking  hostages  in  such 
cases,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  universally  admitted  by  the  law  of 
nations.  As  a  rule,  hostages  are  chosen  at  will  by  the  military 
commander,  and  kept  at  his  discretion.  The  special  feature  of  our 
decree  was  that,  to  assume  the  character  of  hostage  it  would  be 
necessary,  (1)  to  be  personally  charged  of  intelligence  with  the 
enemy ;  (2)  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  citizens  drawn  by  lot ;  (8)  to 
be  found  guilty. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  was  that  no 
sooner  had  it  been  adopted  than  the  Yersaillists  suspended  their 
assassinations  of  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commune 
deferred  for  a  while  putting  its  prisoners  on  their  trial,  so  that 
none  of  them  did  in  reality  assume  the  official  character  of  a  hos- 
tage, and  that  there  was  every  chance  for  them  of  escaping  with 
their  life  after  a  short  term  of  the  mildest  possible  imprisonment, 
if  only  their  party  kept  withia  the  limits  of  civilised  warfare. 

The  real  nature  of  the  decree  could  not  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  fact  that,  M.  Thiers  having  in  his  hands  our  valued 
Mend  M.  Blanqui,  we  o£fered,  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  negotia- 
tion, the  details  of  which  are  a  matter  of  notoriety,  to  exchange  the 
latter  against  any  number  of  our  prisoners,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
included.  That  the  unhappy  prelate's  arrest  should  have  been  one 
of  the  first  performed  by  the  National  Guard  is  only  too  easily 
accounted  for  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  struggle 
just  going  on,  and  the  leading  part  which  the  clergy  had  just  played 
in  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  and  then  in  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  as  well  as  the  election  of  a  monarchical  Assembly.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  given  the  popular  excitement  in  Paris  and 
the  provocation  of  the  Yersaillists,  Archbishop  Darboy  was  at 
first  much  safer  in  the  Mazas  gaol  than  he  could  have  been  in 
his  palace.  His  arrest,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  the  seizure  of 
papers  which  would  have  made  his  condemnation  by  a  Parisian 
jury,  as  a  political  ofiender,  amount  to  a  certainty.  To  those 
amongst  us  who  looked  at  the  question,  not  from  a  sensational  or 
iiEUiatical,  but  only  from  a  political,  point  of  view,  it  need  hardly  be 
stated  that  the  whole  afiiedr  seemed  much  to  be  lamented,  and  that 
we  woi^d  rather  have  seen  the  Archbishop  out  of  Paris  than  inside 
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it.  This  was  one  of  onr  chief  reasons  for  proposing  an  exchange  of 
prisoners;  and  the  Archbishop  himself  entered  so  far  in  onrTiews 
as  to  repeatedly  urge  on  M.  Thiers  the  adyisability  of  adhering  to 
the  proposal — once  through  an  autograph  letter,  which  Canon  La- 
garde  carried  out  to  Versailles,  taking  his  oath  that  he  would 
return,  by  the  way,  but,  Begulus  unlike,  totally  forgetting  to  abide 
by  his  word. 

M.  Thiers,  however,  in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  insistence, 
declined  to  entertain  the  idea  of  an  exchange.  Such  a  tame  airange- 
ment  was  not  at  all  what  he  wanted.  It  was  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  his  policy  that  the  population  of  Paris  should  be  driven 
to  excesses  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  the  provinces,  that  some 
of  the  hostages  at  least  should  be  shot,  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  capital  set  on  fire.  It  will  be  shown  hereidEter  through 
what  foul  and  Machiavellian  means  he  attained  those  particular 
ends. 


SONNET. 


In  darkness  as  I  lay,  before  me  stood 

The  semblance  of  myself,  and  all  the  years 
That  I  had  lived,  some  smiling,  some  in  tears, 
I  saw,  in  vista  long,  and  diverse-hued ; 
While  one,  enveloped  all  in  doak  and  hood 

Of  deepest  black,  with  outstretched  anns  appears. 
Advancing  to  me  straight ;  and  as  it  nears 

My  couch,  my  name  in  whispered  voice  subdued 
It  murmurs  tenderly.     Ah,  well  I  know 

Thee,  gentle  year :  thou  bringest  back  to  me 

A  love  thou  took'st  away ;  and  'neath  thy  veil, 
A  moment  drawn  aside,  dost  kindly  show 
Me  eyes  that  shine  full  dear  ip,  memoiy. 
And  shed  a  light  that  time  can  never  pale. 

JOHN  WJKBT. 
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ft  CPalt  of  tt^r  iTrrnct)  lotttrs. 
By  Jean  Middlesiass. 


An  apartment  au  premier,  in  a  side  street  mnning  ont  of  the 
Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine;  it  is  sumptuously  furnished,  though 
more  with  regard  to  mystery  than  taste.  The  ohelisk-shaped 
dock  on  the  mantelpiece  points  to  midday ;  but  heavy  curtains  are 
drawn,  and  the  room  is  dimly  lighted  with  wax  candles. 

A  girl,  whose  general  appearance  denotes  her  English  nation- 
ality, is  sitting  before  a  small  table  on  which  are  spread  some  cards; 
opposite  to  her  is  a  shrivelled  hag-like  woman. 

*  Cost  9a — place  them  in  a  triangle,  so.' 
The  girl  obeys  her,  and  arranges  the  cards. 

'  Now  take  some  counters  out  of  this  box  and  drop  them  gently.' 

Again  she  obeys,  and  the  grizly  old  woman  sits  for  some  minutes 
in  deep  calculation.  At  last  she  says  slowly,  speaking  always  in 
Marseillaise  French,  *  Seven — seven  is  the  prevailing  number ; 
there  must  be  at  least  three  sevens.' 

'  Three  sevens,'  murmurs  the  girl ;  '  merci,  madame,  is  this  all 
you  can  tell  me  ?* 

'  All ! — what  more  would  you  have,  majille  ?  It  is  a  good  piece 
of  information  for  a  small  recompense.' 

The  girl  rises,  slips  a  gold  twenty-franc  piece  into  the  woman's 
bony  palm,  and  wishing  her  good-morning  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice,  disappears  through  some  curtains,  by  which  she  has  entered 
from  an  anteroom,  and  is  immediately  shown  out  of  the  apartment 
by  a  boy  who  passes  for  a  black  page,  but  who  is  probably  only  a 
counterfeit,  like  everything  else  in  the  house  of  Madame  Dechamel, 
the  devineuse  de  cartes.  The  girl  pulls  down  her  veil  and  goes 
into  the  street,  where  Sims,  the  English  maid,  is  waiting  for  her, 
looking  very  surly  and  disagreeable,  though  Florry  Onslow,  using 
rather  a  guiltily  apologetic  tone,  says  gently, 

*  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  long  time,  Sims.'* 

The  interview  with  Madame  Dechamel  had  been  of  the  shortest ; 
but  Miss  Florry  had  been  kept  in  the  anteroom  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  before  she  obtained  it.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the 
long  detention  in  the  street  that  makes  Sims  look  cross,  as  the 
fact  that  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  with  her  young  mistress  into  the 
liouse,  or  told  the  business  which  took  her  there. 

Dming  the  walk  back  to  the  Hdtel  Windsor,  where  the  Onslows 
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are  staying,  but  few  words  are  spoken.  Horry  seems  deep  in  a 
reverie.  Sims  is  sullen.  Arrived  at  the  hotel,  they  are  met  at 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  by  May,  a  bright-looking  fresh-com- 
plexioned  blonde,  about  two  years  younger  than  Florry,  who  is 
dark,  and  a  little  inclined  to  be  swarthy. 

*  0  Florry  dear,  where  have  you  been  ?  Why  did  you  go  out  with- 
out me  ?  I  feel  so  wildly  happy  at  being  in  dear  old  Paris  again; 
and  to  think  that  the  lottery  drawing  begins  to-morrow  !  I  shall  die 
of  excitement  before  it  is  all  over.  Those  dear  predons  tickets !  I 
never  allow  myself  to  be  separated  from  them  by  night  or  by  day. 
So  fimny,  you  don't  seem  to  care  a  bit.  I  believe  you  would  not 
have  minded  if  papa  had  not  given  you  any.  And  I  have  such  a 
piece  of  news  for  you,  Florry !  Papa  is  going  to  take  us  to  the 
Odeon  to-night.     Isn't  he  a  darling  old  pater  V 

The  fact  is  that  the  Onslows,  who  live  in  a  comfortable  house  in 
South  Kensington,  have  come  to  Paris  especially  for  the  drawing  of 
the  prizes  in  the  great  lottery ;  for  papa,  who  never  forgets  his  dar- 
lings' birthdays,  had  asked  May,  who  is,  perhaps,  his  favourite,  what 
present  she  would  have  for  her  anniversary,  which  is  on  the  Ist 
November. 

*  Tickets  in  the  French  lottery,  papa,'  she  answered  promptly. 

*  How  many,  my  pet  ?' 

'  I  leave  that  to  you,  papa.' 

So  he  had  given  her  ten,  and  a  locket  besides,  because  he  did 
not  quite  share  her  belief  that  she  was  sure  to  win  the  gro$  ht; 
then,  fancying  he  saw  rather  a  woebegone  look  on  Florry,  the 
elder  sister's  face,  he  gave  her  another  ten.  Of  course  the  two  girls 
perauaded  him  that  they  must  go  to  Paris  for  the  drawing,  as  it  would 
be  too  stupid  only  to  read  the  account  in  the  English  papera ;  and 
after  a  few  well-timed  kisses,  and  a  good  deal  of  scientific  coaxing, 
they  got  their  way,  and  here  they  are  in  Paris — May  in  radiant 
spirits,  though  she  has  left  her  heart  behind  her.  Young  Jack 
Hatherly  has  got  that,  and  he  found  it  much  easier  to  win  than  is 
the  paternal  consent,  for  the  one  thing  that  charming  fellow  lacks  is 
gold ;  and  Mr.  Onslow,  like  an  orthodox  paterfamilias,  believes  fuDy 
that  a  structure  having  for  its  foundation  a  thick  layer  of  gold  is  the 
only  edifice  in  which  true  happiness  can  exis.t.  May,  however,  had 
had  no  misgivings  on  the  score  of  money  ever  since  she  dreamt  for 
three  nights  running  that  she  had  won  a  gros  ht  with  one  of  her 
priceless  tickets  ;  for  should  her  dream  come  right,  riches  are  at  her 
feet,  and  in  this  wise : 

When  old  Haigh,  her  banker  godfather,  died  last  spring,  he 
left  her  80,000Z.  But  his  heir-at-law,  not  satisfied  with  half  a 
million  or  so  which  came  to  him  under  any  circumstances,  most 
needs  dispute  the  will ;  and  Mr.  Onslow  could  not,  in  justice  to  his 
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other  childreny  incur  the  expense  of  defending  the  case  in  law, 
80  judgment  was  certain  to  go  by  default.  Now  May  has  only  io 
win  a  few  thousands  and  devote  them  to  fighting  young  Haigb^ 
trust  to  the  common  sense  and  common  gallantry  of  a  British  judge, 
and  she  will  give  Jack  his  first  embrace,  and  live  happy  ever  after. 

Believing  firmly,  as  she  does,  in  the  fiEivourable  issue  of  her 
journey  to  Paris,  it  is  no  wonder  that  May's  spirits  are  almost 
uncontrollably  out  of  bounds,  making  both  her  father  and  Florry  stare 
at  her  at  times  in  utter  amazement. 

*  I  wonder  you  care  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  that  very  important 
lottery  so  heavily  on  your  mind.  You  will  not  know  whether  they 
are  acting  a  burlesque  or  a  tragedy,'  Florry  says  rather  testily. 
May's  gushing  harangue  being  ended. 

'  Yes,  darling,  I  shall,'  answers  bright  May,  with  a  kiss. 

Surely  the  overflowing  joyousness  of  her  nature  must  swamp  any 
little  testiness  on  the  part  of  her  sister ;  for  there  is  '  a  daily  beauty 
in  her  life,'  which  the  tempers  and  moodiness  of  others  have  seldom 
the  power  to  obscure. 

'  But  now  let  us  have  out  the  cards  of  Fate,  Florry,  and  see 
which  of  them  has  a  lucky  look  in  its  countenance.' 

Florry  starts,  wondering  if  her  scheme  has  been  discovered ; 
and  May  takes  out  her  tickets,  which  are  tucked  very  carefully 
inside  the  body  of  her  dress,  and  lays  them  on  the  table. 

'  What  a  number  of  sevens !'  she  exclaims.  *  I  wonder  if  Beven 
is  a  lucky  number.' 

Florry  again  looks  guilty,  but  May,  too  large-souled  to  be 
suspecting,  sees  notiiing ;  and  she  gets  up  suddenly  irom  a  chair  on 
which  she  had  thrown  herself,  stands  behind  May,  and  looks  over 
her  shoulder. 

*  Do  you  believe  in  lucky  numbers.  May  ?* 

'  Not  a  bit ;  only  one  number  must  win  the  great  prise,  yon 
know,  and  I  suppose  that  number  will  be  the  lucky  one.' 

'  If  I  asked  you  to  give  me  all  those  tickets,  and  take  mine  in 
exchange,  would  you  do  it  ?' 

'  No,'  answers  May  promptiy.  *  I  am  quite  superstitious  enough* 
to  prefer  keeping  my  own.  Changing  them  would  look  like  laughing 
at  Fate,  and  it  might  punish  me.     May  I  see  yours,  Florry  ?' 

<  No ;  my  superstition  Hes  in  not  wishing  to  show  them.' 

'  How  odd !  I  thought  you  did  not  care  whether  you  got  a 
prize  or  not.' 

'  I  am  certainly  not  so  gushing  on  the  subject  as  you  are ;  but 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  gambler's  spirit  alive  in  me,  never- 
tbeless.' 

Mr.  Onslow  called  the  girls  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  conversation.     Then  came  dinner  at  the  Cafe  Anglais, 
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to  be  followed  by  the  visit  to  the  theatre,  to  which  May  was  looking 
forrv'ard  so  ardently  that  her  enthnsiasm  on  the  subject  almost 
equalled  the  furore  she  had  got  up  about  the  tickets.  Flony 
meanwhile  was  very  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  looked  rather — at 
least  so  her  father  said — bored.  Fond  as  he  was  of  all  his  children, 
May  was  decidedly  Mr.  Onslow's  pet ;  and  he  could  not  help  being 
rather  afraid  sometimes  that  Florry  was  a  little  jealous  of  his  predi- 
lection. In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken.  She  was  jealous  of 
May,  that  there  was  no  disallowing ;  but  it  was  of  her  brightness, 
her  beauty,  and,  above  all,  of  her  capabilities  for  enslaving  the 
sterner  sex — not  for  her  father's  individual  favour ;  about  that  she 
cared  very  little.  Why  should  Jack  Hatherly  prefer  May  to  her ; 
above  all,  why  should  May  be  married  first  ?  were  questions  she 
was  perpetually  asking  herself,  without,  however,  feeling  any 
especial  admiration  for  her  sister's  slave  and  master. 

At  last  they  drove  up  to  the  theatre,  and  took  their  places 
some  time  before  the  curtain  went  up — May's  impatience  having 
hurried  that  usually  long  business,  an  Englishman's  dinner. 
May  sat  in  the  middle,  looking  radiant,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
her  father  and  Florry;  and  not  a  tew  jumelles  were  turned  on  the 
sweet  fresh-looking  young  Anglaise,  though  she  heeded  them  not. 
A  fassy  party  of  people,  evidently  belonging  to  the  haute  bourgeoisk, 
soon  filled  the  adjoining  seats,  but  leaving  one  vacant  between  Mr. 
Onslow  and  themselves.  May  had  scarcely  finished  watching  with 
amusement  the  difficulty  they  had  in  settUng  themselves,  when  a 
gentleman  was  shown  into  the  empty  place.  She  started  and 
blushed,  then  laughed  and  gave  a  little  nod ;  after  which  she  looked 
at  her  father  in  some  trepidation ;  but  he  shook  hands  complacently 
with  the  new  arrival. 

It  was  Jack — Jack  Hatherly  himself,  who  had  followed  the 
Onslows  to  Paris,  and  had  actually  managed  to  get  next  them 
at  the  play.  How  delightful !  only  papa — dear  old  darling  though 
he  was — sat  there  like  a  large  granite  rock  between  them.  Not 
much  of  the  longed-for  play  did  Miss  May  see  after  this ;  she  was 
always  looking  at  Jack  instead  of  at  the  stage,  till  after  the  first 
act,  when  papa,  probably  feeling  the  falsity  of  his  position,  went 
out  into  the  foyer;  on  his  return,  finding  Jack  seated  in  his 
place,  he  begged  the  young  fellow  not  to  disturb  himself.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  match,  but  he  could  not  bring  his  heart  to 
thwart  May.  From  that  moment  the  whispered  conversation  of  the 
lovers  so  engrossed  their  attention  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
actors,  the  house,  or  Florry's  scowling  glances,  which  followed 
them  pretty  closely ;  while  papa  looked  so  beaming  that  she  was 
almost  inclined  to  believe  he  had  arranged  this  meeting  for  May. 
But  '  the  noiseless  foot  of  Time'  marched  on,  and  the  curtain  fell* 
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Jack  pnt  May  into  the  carriage  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Onslow  got  in 
B&er  her,  regretting  most  heartily  that  he  could  not  accept  Jack 
forthwith  as  a  son-in-law. 

He  was  such  a  genial  good-looking  young  fellow ;  there  was  a 
dMnvolture  about  him  that  made  him  like  him,  in  spite  of 
prudence. 

Not  that  he  was  incautious  enough  to  make  these  sentiments 
known  to  May. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  two  sisters  did  not  sleep  in  the 
same  room.  Florry  had  a  little  one  to  herself;  and  May,  being 
rather  timid  in  a  strange  place,  shared  hers  with  Sims,  who  had 
been  her  nurse,  and  whose  especial  favourite  she  was. 

To  Sims,  then,  was  the  tale  of  her  hopes  and  fears  about  Jack 
Hatherly  poured  forth  with  all  the  ferrour  of  love  at  seventeen ; 
and  then  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow — those  precious  tickets 
which  were  to  bring  her  wealth  beneath  it — and  slept  the  sleep  of 
trusting  innocence ;  while  Florry  was  keeping  watch  through  the 
silent  hours  of  the  night — fretting,  calculating,  pondering,  deter- 
mining. The  tickets  she  had  refused  to  show  to  May  were  lying 
before  her,  arranged  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  she  had 
placed  a  candlestick — probably  she  was  trying  to  carry  on  a  little 
amateur  witchcraft  on  her  own  account;  but  quite  vainly,  since 
there  was  only  one  ticket  that  had  a  seven  in  it  at  all,  and  Madame 
Bechamel  said  there  must  be  at  least  three. 

Now  Florry  had  no  positive  and  defined  reason  for  wishing  to 
win  a  prize,  as  May  had,  but  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  it  never- 
theless. She  did  not  see  why  May  should  have  all  the  good  things 
of  life,  while  she  was  left  out  in  the  cold ;  and  she  sat  contemplating 
her  tickets  and  her  supposed  wrongs  till  her  evil  angel  was  triumphant. 
She  worked  herself  up  to  that  pitch  of  mental  crookedness  which 
usually  culminates  in  some  wicked  act.  She  shuffled  the  tickets 
together,  drew  one  out  from  their  centre,  and  thrust  the  others 
into  the  pocket  of  her  dressiug-gown.  Then  with  the  one  ticket  in 
her  hand  she  went  towards  a  door  leading  from  her  room  into  that 
in  which  she  believed  May  and  Sims  to  be  sleeping.  She  opened 
it  very  gently — a  veilleuse  cast  a  shadowy  dim  light  over  the  scene. 
She  listened  for  a  moment  to  her  sister's  soft  breathing,  glanced  at 
the  bed,  where  Sims  was  almost  hidden  from  view  by  an  enormous 
down-quilt. 

*  Are  you  both  asleep  ?'  she  asked,  in  a  low  tone. 

Beceiving  no  answer,  she  crept  across  the  room  to  May's  bed, 
knelt  down  beside  it,  abstracted  the  tickets  with  a  trembling  hand 
from  under  the  pillow,  glanced  over  them  rapidly — the  floating-wick 
in  its  oil-bath  gave  just  sufficient  light.  757,867 !  It  was  in 
her  pocket  in  an  instant,  and  the  ticket  she  held  in  her  hand  put 
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under  the  pillow,  with  the  rest  of  May's  predoas  hoard.  At  this 
moment  May  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  half  turned.  Flony  stood 
holding  her  breath  in  absolute  stillness  for  a  second  or  two — ^no, 
her  sister  did  not  wake ;  so  she  crept  back  to  her  own  room,  and 
for  a  long  while  sat  looking  at  her  stolen  treasure. 

What  could  it  matter?  she  argued  with  herself.  Exchange 
was  no  robbery.  A  ticket  was  a  ticket ;  and  very  probably  none  of 
them  would  win.  If  any  one  were  to  blame,  it  was  May.  Why 
did  she  not  give  her  the  ticket,  and  save  her  from  plotting  to  get  it  ? 

Three  days  have  passed,  during  each  of  which  Mr.  Onslow,  some- 
times accompanied  by  Jack  Hatherly,  sometimes  alone,  goes  to  the 
drawing,  and  brings  back  the  numbers  of  the  prize-winning  tickets ; 
but  as  yet  neither  of  the  girls  has  so  much  as  won  an  omnibus  or  a 
pipe  of  ink,  a  ton  of  candles,  or  any  other  trifle,  although  more  than 
hidf  the  prize  numbers  haye  been  drawn.  May  is  beginning  to  clamour 
loudly  over  her  ill  luck ;  but  Flony  is  so  reserved  and  quiet  as 
to  make  her  fisimily  fear  she  is  not  well ;  while  even  Jack,  who 
has  caught  the  general  excitement,  wanders  about  in  a  very  un- 
settled manner.  On  the  fourth  day,  just  when  the  girls  are 
dressed,  waiting  for  Mr.  Onslow  to  come  back  and  take  them  out  to 
dinner,  he  rushes  in,  looking  very  triumphant. 

'  A  prize  at  last  for  Flony— 767,867  !' 

Florry  turns  deadly  white,  and  clutches  the  back  of  a  chair  for 
support,  while  May  cries : 

*  How  delightful,  how  beautiful!     What  is  it,  papa  ?' 

'  Thirty  thousand  francs,  my  love.' 

'  0  r  and  May  gives  a  little  scream.  She  is  charmed  at  her 
sister's  good  fortune,  still  she  is  sadly  afraid  two  such  prizes  will 
not  be  bestowed  by  Fate  on  the  Onslows. 

A  fearful  thud  makes  her  look  round.  Florry  is  on  the  floor, 
in  a  dead  faint. 

Mr.  Onslow  lifts  her  to  the  sofa,  and  Sims  is  sent  for.  In  a 
few  seconds  youth  asserts  itself,  and  she  revives,  though  Mr. 
Onslow  still  looks  very  solicitous. 

'Confound  this  lottery  drawing!'  he  grumbles.  'Whowonld 
ever  have  thought  that  steady-going  Florry  cared  so  much  for  these 
infernal  French  prizes  ?' 

As  she  gradually  struggled  back  to  consciousness  May  leant 
over  her,  to  catch  a  few  whispered  words  which  seemed  to  fall 
almost  unbidden  from  her  lips. 

'  I  never  believed — did  not  expect — 0,  what  shall  I  do  with  the 
money  ?' 

'  Oive  it  to  the  poor,'  said  May,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

'  0  no.     I  must  keep  it,  since  Fate  has  sent  it.' 
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'  Keep  it,  Miss  Floriy  ?' 

It  was  Sims  who  spoke  in  a  very  acid  tone ;  so  maoh  8o^  that 
May  felt  called  on  to  defend  her  sister. 

'  Why  should  she  not  keep  it,  Sims  ?  It  is  hers.  Yon  wonld 
have  set  np  a  haberdashery  shop  with  it  if  yon  had  got  it,  yon 
know  you  wonld ;  and  1 — ah  me !  Well,  dreams  do  not  always 
come  tme.' 

Bat  Sims  did  not  respond  except  by  a  gmnt,  and  a  rather 
rough  arrangement  of  Florry's  hair,  which  had  got  of  place  in  her 
fall.  Then  she  went  oat  of  the  room,  mnrmaring  to  herself  abont 
EngUsh  folk  being  mnch  better  in  their  own  country  than  being 
dragged  into  mischief  by  French  snares. 

Florry  haying  sufficiently  recovered,  they  all  went  to  dinner;  but 
no  one  ate  much.  The  girls  were  quite  upset ;  Mr.  Onslow  was 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  more  joy  as  the  result  of  so  much  luck ; 
while  Jack,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  strove  in  vain  to  cheer  May, 
who  gradually  got  more  and  more  dispirited  as  she  saw  her  hopes 
for  a  successful  prize  fading  from  her  view.  In  fact,  when  she  got 
back  to  the  hotel,  she  rushed  to  her  own  room  and  let  her  over- 
wrought feelings  loose  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  during  the  shedding  of 
which  she  was  surprised  by  Sims,  who  she  thought  was  safe  at  the 
Hippodrome,  where  she  had  expressed  her  intention  of  going  with 
one  of  the  other  maids  staying  in  the  hotel. 

*  My  darling  Miss  May,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Pray  don't  cry 
like  that.' 

'  Nothing,  Sims ;  do  go  away,  and  leave  me  to  myself.' 

*  No,  that  I  won't,  as  long  as  I  can  be  a  comfort  to  you;  and  I 
believe  I  can.     Is  it  about  that  dratted  ticket  you  are  crying  ?' 

'  0,  I  don't  know.  It  is  very  wicked,  but  I  do  feel  so  disap- 
pointed.    I  wanted  some  money  so  much.     You  know  what  for.' 

'  And  you  shall  have  it,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Sims.  Miss 
Florry  has  no  more  right  to  that  prize  than  I  have,  who  hadn't  a 
ticket.' 

'  0  Sims,  how  can  you  say  so !' 

*  Didn't  I  see  her  come  in  with  my  own  eyes,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  take  a  ticket  from  beneath  your  own  precious  pillow,  and  put 
one  of  hers  in  its  place  ?' 

*  0  Sims,  you  must  be  dreaming.  Florry  would  not  do  such  a 
thing.' 

'  No  more  dreaming  than  I  am  at  this  moment ;  but  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  just  look  for  yourself;  your  tickets  all  run  straight 
on.     You've  showed  them  to  me  often  enough.' 

'  Yes ;  they  began  at  757,868.' 

*  Then  how  could  Miss  Florry  have  number  757,867,  if  she 
hadn't  cheated  ?' 
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'  I  don't  know  what  her  nnmbers  were/  said  May  thoughifally* 
Then  she  started  np :  '  I  can't  believe  it,  Sims !  I  don't  want  to; 
let  us  say  no  more  about  it.' 

*  Leave  it  there  !'  cried  the  indignant  Sims ;  *  that  I  won'ti  as 
sure  as  tickets  is  tickets !  I'll  tell  my  master.  I  shouldn't  sever 
rest  happy  in  my  bed  again,  if  I  hadn't  seen  justice  done.' 

*  0,  no,  no,  Sims,  dear  kind  Sims  !  You  will  not  tell  of  Floirj. 
I  can  bear  disappointment  and  waiting.  I'm  sure  to  many  39A^ 
some  day ;  but  you  must  not  get  Florry  into — ' 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence ;  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
stood  Flory,  her  cheeks  aglow,  her  eyes  gleaming. 

*  Sims  is  right.  May,'  she  said,  in  a  very  low  voice.  '  The  ticket 
that  won  the  prize  is  yours.' 

May  sprang  forward. 

*  You  darling  Flo,  and  you  won  it  for  me  !  How  did  yon  know 
that  was  the  lucky  number  ?' 

*  I  was  told  by  a  devineuse  de  cartes,  whom  I  went  to  see  the 
other  day.' 

'  You  good  old  sister!  Do  you  think  your  devineuse  will  be 
to  predict  the  result  of  the  lawsuit  ?  Sims,  did  I  not  tell  yon  that 
Florry  was  incapable  of  a  base  action  ?  She  did  this  for  me.  Beg 
her  pardon  directly.' 

But  Sims  only  looked  at  Florry  without  speaking.  They  both 
of  them  knew  full  well  that  May  was  either  deceived,  or  was  nobly 
seeking  to  deceive  herself  and  them.  However,  as  long  as  her  dar- 
ling got  the  money,  Sims  did  not  care  whether  Florry  was  found  out 
or  not.  So  neither  Mr.  Onslow  nor  Jack  Hatherly  ever  knew  any 
other  version  of  the  story  than  the  one  they  chose  to  tell  them, 
which,  you  may  be  sure,  was  not  particularly  disadvantageous  to 
Florry. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  whole  party  started  for  England,  May 
saying  that  the  first  thing  to  do,  on  arrival,  was  to  engage  the  best 
counsel  London  could  produce;  Florry  having  gained  a  deeper 
lesson  from  May's  generous  loving-kindness  than  colunms  of  hard 
epithets  and  stem  rebukes  would  ever  have  given  her. 

We  have  just  visited  Madame  Dechamel,  who  assures  us  that 
the  result  of  the  lawsuit  and  their  marriage  may  be  considered  fore- 
gone conclusions;  and  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  accused  of  no  great 
severity  towards  that  lady,  if  we  hold  that  this  last  prophecy  is 
scarcely  a  proof  of  her  supernatural  powers. 


IN  THE  BISHOPRIC. 

By  J.  W.  Stbbl. 


DuBHAM,  the  Issacher  of  the  counties,  has  coached  down  between 
its  two  mineral  burdens,  and  bowed  her '  shoulder  to  bear,  and  become 
a  servant  unto  tribute  ;'  and  in  that  character  the  'Bishopric'  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  world.  It  yields  twenty-five  million  tons  of 
coal  yearly ;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  of  our  lead-producing  counties, 
and  it  takes  high  rank  in  the  iron-manufacturing  districts ;  so  that 
its  ancient  fame  and  its  natured  beauties  are  forgotten  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  greatness  of  its  contributions  to  our  industrial 
greatness.  Durham  is  pictured  as  a  great  centre  of  mining  and 
smelting  operations,  and  as  one  in  which  the  trail  of  the  dark  ser- 
pent of  trade  is  over  all  the  spots  of  beauty  and  of  interest.  But 
although  it  has  acquired  and  retained  eminence  in  industrial  opera- 
tions, the  Bishopric  of  Durham  still  possesses  some  of  the  natural 
beauties  which  add  to  its  interest  olden  associations  give  it.  Some 
of  its  dales  retain  their  old  beauty,  untouched  by  mining  surround- 
ings ;  the  great  roads  that  wind  northward  pass  a  widely  diversified 
range  of  scenery ;  and  those  that  course  from  the  sandy  shores  of 
the  east  penetrate  a  murky  atmosphere  and  a  bleak  pit-country,  but 
they  reach  a  romantic  region,  such  as  that  the  lotos-eaters  saw  : 

*  A  land  of  Btreams !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 
Slow-dropping  yeils  of  thinnest  lawn  did  go ; 
And  some  throngh  wayering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 
Boiling  a  slnmbrons  sheet  of  foam  below ;' 

whilst  before  the  western  boundary  of  the  county  is  reached,  bleak- 
ness and  grandeur  cluster  round  the  high  lulls  that  form  the  debate- 
able  land  of  the  northern  counties. 

There  are  four  phases  of  life  in  Durham :  that  at  the  east  of 
the  county,  where  there  have  been  developed  or  constructed  a  series 
of  seaports,  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  the  shipment  of  minerals; 
that  at  the  diversified  land  to  the  west  of  this,  where  the  coal  region 
is  entered  upon ;  the  historic  region  abutting  on  the  latter,  rich  in 
rivers  and  river-side  scenery ;  and  that  wherein  lead-mining  is  the 
chief  industry,  and  where  the  long  grazing-fields  by  the  hillsides  are 
rarely  trenched  upon  by  the  sparse  arable  land.  In  the  mercantile 
east  vre  have  ancient  towns  like  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  with 
histories  rich  in  antiquarian  interest ;  with  ancient  churches  crown- 
ing their  headlands^  and  with  remembrances  of  the  olden  times  in 
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their  names,  adapting  themselyes  to  the  altered  order  of  things,  and 
become  populous  and  busy ;  and  we  have  modem  towns,  such  as 
Seaham  and  West  Hartlepool,  the  outgrowth  of  a  score  of  veais  and 
of  the  need  for  more  places  of  shipment  for  the  carboniferoos  wealth 
of  the  county.  These  are  the  development  of  a  few  years,  and  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  Durham  coast — long  sandy  hillocks,  rarely 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  cliffs — are  giving  place  to  docks  and  har- 
bours, backed  up  by  the  towns  that  the  growing  trade  of  the  eastern 
coast  has  called  up,  whence  arises  the  cones  of  glass-works,  the 
furnaces  and  forges  of  the  iron  trade,  the  gray  fumes  that  tell  of  the 
chemical  works,  and  other  trade  tokens. 

Passing  up  the  rivers  that  cleave  the  district — fair  Tees,  fnll 
Tyne,  or  berry-brown  Wear — we  enter,  by  mementoes  of  the  past, 
such  as  Jarrow's  now  sooty  monastery,  tiie  ancient  village  which 
recalls  the  tale  of  the  Cauld  Lad  of  Hylton,  or  the  curious  custom 
of  Sockburn,  the  colliery  region.  Over  it  there  is  the  pall  which 
rises  from  the  coke-ovens,  the  reeking  ventilators,  and  the  tall  pit 
chinmeys ;  it  is  bisected  by  railways,  and  impinged  on  by  smelting- 
works  dependent  upon  it ;  whilst  a  stereotyped  ugliness  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  its  architecture.  Although  it  offers  curious  phases 
of  life — not  all  unattractive — to  the  observer,  it  is  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  county,  except  in  an  industrial  point  of  view, 
and  in  that  of  the  huge  returns  to  royalty-owners  and  to  coal- 
owners.  In  that  domain  of  Pitland  there  are  interspersed  some 
fair  spots.  Durham,  cathedral-crown,  frowns  down  upon  the  Wear 
from  the  Gothic  shade  as  in  the  days  of  Marmion  ;  Lumley  Castle 
is  deep  in  its  woods ;  Baby  impinges  on  the  coal-domain ;  and  other 
of  the  erections  of  the  builders  of  old  rear  heads  from  old  trees  that 
shut  them  in  from  the  surrounding  pit-country. 

Westward,  Durham  presents  a  more  undulating  surface  and 
greater  variety,  as  well  as  choicer  beauty  of  scenery.  The  southern 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  county  is  classic  since  the  days  of '  Bokeby,* 
whilst  the  scenery  has  received  merited  praise  from  an  earUer  date 
— ^from  the  days,  at  least,  when  old  Leland  saw  '  Barnard  Castle 
standing  stately  on  Tees.'  Baby's  fair  domain  stretches  over  wide 
expanse  of  wood  and  undulating  mead ;  along  the  banks  of  the  little 
Gaunless  there  are  some  sylvan  scenes,  and  the  course  of  the  Wear 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Derwent  is  one  of  beauty  through  a  large  portion 
of  its  career ;  whilst  here  and  there,  sandwiched  between  slices  of 
the  coal-country,  are  lovely  Uttle  nooks  and  dales  where  Nature 
lingers  free  from  the  reek  of  mine-mouth  pits  and  c(^e-ovens. 

Still  westward,  and  Durham  alternates  from  pastoral  beaaty  to 
gloomy  grandeur.  It  divides  itself  into  long  and  narrow  dales,  with 
rugged  hills  and  reaches  of  moorland  between ;  and  as  the  hi^er 
parts  of  these  dales  is  reached  industry  flies,  except  lead-mining  ^ 
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antique  form,  and  a  sparse  population  dwells  in  isolated  homesteads 
and  separated  hamlets;  whilst  the  great  grazing-grounds  are  the 
chief  sign  of  agricoltorey  and  only  the  old-fashioned  '  baddle'  tells 
the  tale  of  the  lead-miners.  Ascending  Teesdale,  when  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railway  is  left  behind,  the  road  is  between  cold  blue 
hills  and  by  the  side  of  a  river  tossed  into  foam  over  the  fine  fall  at 
High  Force,  and  churned  in  its  course  down  the  gloomy  Cauldron 
Snout.  In  Weardal  there  is  not  the  gloom  so  deeply  marked,  an(^ 
the  river  runs  rippling  through  meadows ;  but  when  Wear  Head  is 
reached  an  impressive  panorama  rolls  before  the  gazer,  as  the 
course  of  the  stream  is  marked  by  the  woods  near  it,  the  banks  that 
slope  therefrom  dotted  with  the  white  farmsteads  and  the  unfre- 
quent  chimney  of  the  lead-smelting  works.  On  the  hills  above 
bleakness  and  desolation  lurk ;  the  moors  show  signs  of  the  passing 
of  time  by  the  colour  of  the  mass  of  ferns,  heather,  and  gorse  that 
covers  them ;  and  barrenness  claims  for  its  own  the  high  lands  to 
the  debateable  country. 

But  much  of  the  characteristics  of  Durham  may  be  seen  by  the 
traveller  by  rail.  On  the  coast  lines  from  Tees  mouth  long  and 
arid  sea-banks  stretch  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  '  there 
glooms  the  dark  broad  seas'  much  as  Ulysses  saw  them.  When 
tiie  pretty  dell  of  Castle  Eden  is  passed  the  coal-country  is  entered 
on,  feeding  the  ports  passed  on  the  coast  and  on  Tyne-side.  Through 
an  agricultural  region  for  some  distance  the  main  line  south  from 
the  Tyne  courses,  one  not  unmarked  by  beauty ;  whilst  from  the  east 
to  west  great  works  and  coal-pits  give  to  the  traversing  lines  the 
appearance  of  roads  through  that  scene  Dante  pictured  when  great 
lights  shone,  *  prevailing  darkness.'  In  the  one  thousand  square 
ndles  which  it  includes,  therefore,  Durham  can  lay  claim  to  the 
credit  of  possessing  as  varied  scenery,  as  interesting  associations, 
and  remarkable  a  range  of  great  industries  as  any  county  in  the 
kingdom.  The  old  powers  of  the  bishop  which  gained  it  its  peculiar 
appellation  have  passed  away,  and  the  old  order  with  them ;  coal- 
owners  are  now  its  kings,  and  iron-masters  its  princes ;  and,  in  the 
prosperity  which  has  sprung  from  its  mineral  wealth,  Durham  has 
advancedi  and  will  yet  more  in  the  future. 


AT  SEA. 

Bt  E.  J.  Reed,  G.B.,  M.P. 


How  solemn-Bweet  the  hours 
Beneath  Heaven's  glowing  fane  hy  day,  hy  night  ! 
By  day  the  curtain  of  the  woven  light, 

Hiding  all  worlds  bat  oars, 

Dropt  to  the  plains  below 
Of  Oceans  crystal-calm  as  that  which  shone 
To  the  rapt  saint  before  the  thunder-throne, 

Beneath  the  emerald  bow.* 

By  night  the  lifted  veil 
Disclosed  the  innumerable  worlds  of  God, 
Here  flashing  splendour  through  His  vast  abode, 

There  glimmering  faint  and  pale, 

A  nebulous  stream  that  runs 
Like  mist  through  Heaven,  but  to  the  godlike  gaze 
Of  science  bursts  into  a  boundless  blaze 

Of  palpitating  suns. 

*  Bevelatioiu  iv.  8-6. 


TIME 


AUGUST    1879. 

MILITARY   PUNISHMENTS. 

Bt  ▲  MiLITABT  OinosB. 


'  An  anny/  says  Locke,  *  is  a  collection  of  armed  men  bound  to 
obey  one  man.'  This  connecting  link  cannot  exist  withont  disci- 
pline, and  of  military  discipline  various  kinds  haye  been  known.  The 
methods  employed  have  in  all  cases  ranged  between  two  extremes ; 
at  one  end  has  been  the  fear  of  punishment,  at  the  other  the 
stimulus  of  reward.  Where  the  first  has  principally  obtained, 
numerous  penalties  for  giving  efifect  to  it  have  been  included  within 
the  military  code.  In  some  cases  commanders  have  been  content 
with  such  physical  tortures  as  they  could  themselves  devise  and 
inflict ;  in  others  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  punishments 
provided  by  the  civil  law.  Soldiers  have  been  kept  to  their  duty  by 
the  bastinado  and  stick;  they  have  been  compelled  to  run  the 
gauntlet  between  lines  of  their  comrades,  and  have  died  under  their 
blows.  They  have  been  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  sometimes 
disembowelled  alive ;  have  been  branded  on  the  cheek  or  tongue, 
maimed  or  mutilated,  and  deprived  of  their  limbs.  Where  many 
were  in  fault,  and  to  punish  all  would  have  seriously  diminished 
nmnerical  strength,  every  tenth  man  has  been  shot,  or  the  dice-box 
rattled  upon  a  drum-head  under  the  gallows-tree  has  decided  who 
should  die.  In  other  cases  the  men  themselves  have  acted  as  the 
executioners  of  their  fellows,  and  with  many  refined  and  ingenious 
processes  have  wreaked  vengeance  upon  recalcitrants.  The  strappado, 
the  picket,  tying  neck  and  heels,  were  methods  of  inflicting  exqui- 
site pain,  which  would  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  familiars 
of  the  Holy  Office,  or  by  savages,  whose  delight  is  to  torture  their 
feUow-man.  Last  of  all,  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  gaol  or  the 
galleys,  to  herd  with  felons  and  miscreants  of  the  deepest  dye,  to 
tag  at  the  oar,  to  languish  in  chains,  or  end  their  days  expatriated 
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on  a  distant  and  pestilential  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  although  it 
has  neyer  been  possible  absolutely  to  forego  the  power  to  punish, 
the  same  or  still  greater  results  haye  been  attained  by  appealing  to 
the  different  affections  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.  The 
promise  of  promotion  in  this  world,  of  Paradise  in  the  next,  the 
influences  of  patriotism  panting  for  freedom,  of  religious  enthusiasm 
aglow  with  proselytising  fervour,  of  loyal  devotion  to  a  person  or  a 
cause — each  and  all  of  these  have,  when  possible,  been  utilised 
by  military  leaders  to  perfect  the  discipline  of  their  armies,  and 
secure  the  unhesitating  submission  of  their  men.  Mahomet  did 
more  to  stir  the  pulses  of  his  fanatical  followers  by  the  hope  of 
future  recompense  than  by  the  dread  of  immediate  pain.  Napoleon 
sought  equally  to  establish  a  high  standard  of  emulation  and  honour 
among  his  soldiers,  to  incite  them  to  the  greatest  efforts,  by  a  ready 
appreciation  of  their  services,  accompanied  by  liberal  rewards. 

With  us  in  England  the  tendency  has  been  too  uniformly  towards 
a  discipline  of  repression.     Our  soldiers  have  never  been  coaxed 
by  praise  to  deeds  of  valour  or  duty.     They  have  been  coerced 
rather  than  persuaded ;  driven  rather  than  led  into  good  behaviour. 
Those  who  have  governed  them  have  had  their  hands  tied,   and 
have  been  usually  unable  to   put  in  requisition  the  higher  mo- 
tives and  incentives  which  others  have  so  successfully  employed. 
Napoleon,  no  bad  judge  of  what  they  had  already  done,  recognised 
this  when  he  declared  that  under  his  system  British  soldiers  would 
have  been  capable  of  anything  in  the  world.     '  What  might  not  be 
hoped  from  the  English  army,'  he  cries,  *  if  each  who  behaved  well 
had  tiie  chance  of  becoming  a  general  some  day !'     But  such  aspira- 
tions even  now  are  seldom  if  ever  likely  to  be  falfilled ;  in  those  days 
they  would  have  been  deemed  too  wildly  impossible  to  be  serioudy 
entertained.     There  was  no  certain  distinction  then  for  those  who 
behaved  well,  but  there  was  a  short  and  sharp  reckoning  for  all  who 
behaved  ill.     The  details  of  the  penalties  inflicted  not  fifty  years  ago 
for  military  misconduct  are  almost  too  sickening  to  print.     It  is  on 
record  that  for  even  trifling  offences  men  were  brought  to  the  hal- 
berds and  flogged  within  an  inch  of  their  lives.      The  lashes  wei^ 
counted  by  hundreds.     Sometimes,  to  prolong  the  agony,  they  were 
given  in  instalments,  or  with  long  intervals  between  the  strokes. 
The  cats  employed  were  terrible  instruments,  their  tails  pickled  in 
brine  and  wielded  by  stalwart  lads,  who  were  themselves  punished  if 
they  failed  to  lay  on.     The  bystanders,  when  novices,  often  fiunted 
at  the  sight ;  the  whole  parade  shuddered ;  the  culprit  rent  the  air 
with  his  shrieks,  and  yet  every  appeal  would  be  made  in  vain  to  the 
coloneFs  adamantine  heart.     It  may  be  urged  that  in  those  times 
our  army  was  composed  of  the  very  worst  materials ;  that  it  was  re- 
cruited from  the  lowest  classes ;  that  gaols  were  emptied  and  a  modi- 
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fied  fonn  of  conscription  pnt  in  force  to  fill  its  ranks,  which  con- 
tained in  consequence  felons,  vagrants,  paupers,  and  vagabonds  of 
eveiy  hue.  No  doubt,  as  was  shown  in  the  Peninsula,  regiments 
thus  constituted  committed  serious  excesses.  Wellington  him- 
self, who  knew  full  well  their  fighting  value,  had  too  frequently  to 
stigmatise  their  rank  misconduct  in  the  most  scathing  language 
he  had.  at  command.  'Discipline,'  he  declared  after  Burgos,  'had 
deteriorated  in  a  greater  degree  than  he  had  ever  witnessed  or  read 
of  in  any  army.'  There  was  constant  work  for  a  provost-marshal 
and  nineteen  assistants.  The  military  courts  were  perpetually  busy. 
Yet  even  then  there  were  regiments,  the  elements  of  which  had 
originally  been  precisely  the  same,  which,  in  the  t&ce  of  temptation, 
maintained  their  orderliness  without  any  severely  repressive  mea- 
sures. They  had  been  differently  handled.  They  had  at  their  head 
men  of  spirit  and  determination,  who,  while  they  would  not  suffer 
the  slightest  dereliction  of  duty,  were  yet  able  to  enforce  discipline 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  their  will.  The  influence  of  their  personal 
authority  permeated  every  rank.  They  were  firm  and  unyielding, 
but  they  were  also  temperate  and  humane.  They  did  better  than 
punish  for  misconduct ;  by  strict  and  impartial  justice,  by  untiring 
consideration  and  thoughtfulness,  they  forged  such  a  close  bond  of 
union  between  themselves,  their  officers,  and  their  men,  that  a 
simple  appeal  or  a  hint  of  disapprobation  anticipated  and  removed 
all  causes  for  offence. 

What  was  possible  under  the  peculiarly  difficult  conditions  of 
those  times  ought  surely  to  be  attainable  now.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  traditions  of  government  by  severity  rather  than 
concession  still  too  generally  obtain.  The  first  impulse  of  the 
average  military  officer  is,  as  it  always  was,  towards  condign  punish- 
ment as  the  only  means  by  which  discipline  can  be  maintained. 
He  will  tell  you  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  punish  as  it  is  to  drill. 
The  one  is  no  less  indispensable  for  conduct  and  demeanour  than 
the  other  is  for  proficiency  in  manoeuvre.  The  colonel  who  is  most 
popular  with  his  captains  and  subalterns  is  he  who,  in  the  orderly- 
room,  is  certain  to  *  drop  heavily  on  to  the  men.'  This  evidence 
of  a  harsh  and  unrelenting  spirit  has  been  continuously  displayed. 
It  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  resolute  opposition  which  all  military 
officers  made,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  to  the  first  crusaders  against 
the  '  cat.'  When  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bomilly,  Hobhouse,  and 
Hume  raised  their  voices  in  protest,  year  after  year,  they  were 
encountered  always  with  the  statement  that  all  general  officers  of 
standing  and  experience  insisted  upon  the  paramount  necessity  for 
the  retention  of  the  power  to  fiog.  This  necessity  was,  in  a 
measure,  disproved  by  the  fact  that  even  when  greatly  circumscribed, 
whem  the  doses  in  which  it  was  administered  had  been  greatly 
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reduced,  no  eTil  consequences  ensued.  We  haye  the  experience  of 
the  Ciimean  war,  moreover,  to  show  that  the  '  cat*  is  not  indis- 
pensable. Then,  in  what  was,  perhaps,  the  finest  army  we  eyer 
sent  into  the  field,  discipline  was  long  maintained  with  the  most 
sparing  employment  of  the  lash.  Yet  there  are  many  officers, 
misled  by  their  prejudices,  inherited  or  long  held,  who  still  cling  to 
the  notion  that  without  corporal  punishment  an  army  would  f&ll  to 
pieces  in  the  field.  It  is  they  who  are  bolstering  up  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  to-day  in  their  obstinate  refusal  to  retain  what  the  genetal 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  of  the  chief  military  authorities  them^elTes, 
has  condemned.  They  are  too  short-sighted  to  see  how  far  these  pre- 
judices lead  them.  They  cannot  realise  that  the  mere  existence*  of 
such  a  punishment  is  a  disgrace  to  their  noble  profession.  They 
hear  with  complacency,  instead  of  repelling  with  scorn,  the  language 
of  those  who  argue  on  their  side,  and  wbo  seek  to  bracket  their 
men  with  garrotters  and  other  criminals  for  whom  all  methods  of 
correction,  except  flogging,  haye  fiedled.  Still  less  are  they  aliye  to 
the  incontroyertible  fact,  that  so  long  as  this  great  shadow  lies 
oyer  the  sendee,  its  tone  and  general  character  can  never  be  raised. 
Decent  folk  will  always  shrink  firom  taking  the  shilling  while  a 
chance,  however  vague  and  remote,  that  they  may  some  day  be 
flogged  continues  to  haunt  their  brains.  This  is  no  mere  sentimental 
expression,  no  empty  figure  of  speech.  It  is  a  sound  and  solid 
objection,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  What  Napoleon  wrote  years  ago, 
when  abolishing  the  lash,  is  as  true  now  as  then:  'Whatever 
debases  a  man,'  he  saysi  'cannot  be  serviceable.  What  sense  of 
honour  can  a  man  have  who  is  flogged  before  his  comrades  ?  When 
a  soldier  has  been  debased  by  stiipes,  he  cares  little  for  his  own 
reputation,  or  the  honour  of  his  own  country.'  This  may  be 
exaggerated  language,  less  applicable  to  the  stolid  Briton  than  to 
the  more  mercurial  Gaul.  But  the  remark  of  that  other  eminent 
Frenchman  ought  to  touch  us  more  nearly,  who  said,  '  You  £n(^ 
have  a  society  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  and  yet  you  flog  your 
soldiers  like  wild  beasts.' 

It  may,  however,  be  conceded  that  there  is  some  point  in  the 
argument  that  when  flogging  is  abolished,  as  it  is  already  practically, 
although  not  nominally,  some  efficient  substitute  must  be  found.  We 
must  not  count  upon  the  proximate  advent  of  a  kind  of  militaiy 
millennium,  in  which  all  soldiers  will  be  virtuous  and  well-behaved; 
and  pending  this  much-desired  consummation,  which  is  no  hopdesaly 
impossible  ideal  nevertheless,  we  must  strengthen  discipline  with 
some  other  forms  of  repression.  That  nothing  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered is  a  proof  of  our  lack  of  inventiveness  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary punishments.  We  are  at  an  absolute  standstill  in  this  respect. 
The  treatment  for  minor  oflences  is  much  what  it  was  in  the  time 
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of  Marlborough  and  Wolfe.  Confinemeut  to  barracks,  extra  drills, 
extra  duties,  continue  as  of  old,  although  some  refineogients  of  cru- 
elty, such  as  *  bottling,'  the  dry-room,  and  log  have  entirely  disap- 
peared.* In  more  serious  laches,  in  time  of  peace,  our  military 
rolers  are  satisfied  to  imitate  and  utilise  the  methods  in  force  under 
the  common  criminal  law  of  the  land.  Yet  the  conditions  of  pun- 
ishment are  entirely  different.  A  thief  is  incarcerated  as  much  to 
keep  him  out  of  harm's  way  as  to  subject  him  to  personal  discom- 
fort. The  soldier^  when  sent  to  prison,  undoubtedly  suffers  incon- 
venience, but  his  absence  inflicts  not  a  little  upon  his  better-behayed 
comrades  also.  They  have  not  only  to  perform  his  duty  while  he  is 
away,  but  they  must  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  enforced  companion- 
ship with  a  gaol-bird  when  he  returns,  for  a  yery  large  percentage 
of  the  soldiers  now  sentenced  to  imprisonment  expiate  their  offences 
in  the  ordinary  ciyil  gaols.  The  military  prisons,  called  into  exist- 
ence specially  for  them,  will  not  contain  more  than  a  detachment, 
and  the  great  balance  are  relegated  to  the  places  which  contain 
the  common  criminals  of  the  country.  Although  the  system  in 
these  prisons  is  generally  excellent,  and  separation  of  classes  of 
prisoners  is  insisted  upon,  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  certain  de- 
moralisation from  the  implied  association.  But  a  still  stronger  argu- 
ment is  that  any  kind  of  imprisonment,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  for  the  soldier  a  mistake.  Prison  discipline,  prison 
regimen,  prison  rules,  cannot  fail  to  tell  upon  him,  and  he  must  be 
physically  inferior  when  he  again  becomes  a  free  man.  He  dete- 
riorates also  professionally :  he  must  forget  his  exercises  and  lose 
some  of  his  military  character.  Other  nations  haye  solved  this 
difficulty  by  the  establishment  of  disciplinary  corps.  The  main  idea 
of  these  is  that,  although  still  military  bodies,  their  discipline  is 
far  more  rigorous  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  men.  To  a 
lengthened  depriyation  of  liberty  are  added  the  loss  of  all  those 
lesser  luxuries  which  soldiers  especially  value,  and  the  obligation 
to  work  constantly  and  hard,  not  alone  in  professional  exercises,  but 
at  severe  manual  labour.  When  an  offender  is  relegated  to  a  dis- 
ciplinary corps  he  is  replaced  in  his  own  regiment  by  another  re- 
cruit. Thus  the  various  drawbacks  to  ordinary  relegation  to  gaol 
are  minimised,  the  length  of  sentences  may  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely,  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  corrective  influences,  while 
the  value  of  the  labour  performed  contributes  appreciably  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  something  similar  has  not  been  attempted  for  our  army 

•  •  Bottling'  was  also  called  cold  burning,  and  consisted  in  pouring  water  down 
an  ofEiender  s  body  drop  by  drop.  The  *  dry-room*  meant  lengthened  imprisonment  in 
the  guard-house ;  the  '  log'  was  fastening  a  heavy  shot  to  the  offender's  leg  by  a 
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before  this.  The  merits  of  the  system  have  been  repeatedly  im- 
pressed upon  our  military  authorities,  but  they  persistently  refuse 
to  give  it  a  trial.  Yet  many  plausible  reasons  can  be  addaeed  in 
favour  of  it,  not  the  weakest  of  which  is  that  these  disciplinary 
corps  or  establishments,  when  properly  organised,  would  provide 
for  the  execution  of  new  works  in  fortresses  or  the  vicinity  of  gar- 
rison towns. 

But  they  might  be  expected  to  do  much  more.     Easily  consti- 
tuted anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  securing  always  to  those 
committed  to  them  the  penalties  of  hard  work,  rough  fare,  and  irk- 
some restraint,  they  might  supply  the  much-needed  substitute  for 
corporal  punishment  in  the  field.     All  that  can  be  said  against  them 
would  be  that  the  retribution  they  inflicted  might  be  somewhat  slow, 
and  perhaps  remote  in  its  incidence.     Example  should  be  more 
prompt  and  summary  to  be  sufficiently  and  immediately  deterrent. 
But  would  the  cat-of-nine-tails,  as  it  has  most  recently  been  admims- 
tered  in  the  army,  fulfil  these  conditions  ?     Flogging  may  frighten 
the  would-be  offender  by  its  unknown  horrors,  but  it  would  hardly 
check  the  hardened  ruffian  who  has  once  come  under  the  stroke. 
The  fact  is  that  corporal  punishment  with  the  regulation  army  cat, 
wielded  by  the  weak  arm  of  a  dnunmer-boy,  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a  sharp  and  certain  corrective.     There  are  cases  on  record  when 
soldiers  resumed  duty  within  a  few  hours  of  a  close  acquamtance 
with  it.     Under  these  circumstances  no  very  acute  recollection  can 
be  retained  of  the  pain  endured,  and  the  man  of  evil  propensities 
would  hardly  be  restrained  thereby  from  a  repetition  of  his  offence ; 
the  area  of  its  deterring  influence,  moreover,  would  gradually  narrow 
as  its  mildness  became  more  generally  known.     As  an  effective  pun- 
ishment, therefore,  it  is  really  undeserving  of  the  championship  it 
receives.     Not  so  the  penalty  of  death.      The  infliction  of  this  in 
extreme  cases  could  not  fail  to  be  permanently  impressive  in  its 
effects.     Nor  need  we  regard  this  terrible  alternative  with  un- 
mixed  repugnance.      There  are   certain  cases   in  which    capital 
punishment  can  be  the  only  effective  deterrent.      There  are  capital 
military  crimes.    To  sack  and  ravish,  to  plunder  and  maltreat  the  in- 
offensive, are  among  these ;  so  are  rank  insubordination  amounting 
to  mutiny,  drunkenness  on  duty,   and  the  neglect  as  a  sentinel 
when  vital  issues  are  at  stake,  whereby  an  army  is  surprised  and 
lives  innumerable  lost.     Flogging  is  really  an  insufficient  penalty 
for  such  Criminal  offences  as  these.     A  more  terrible  example  is 
needed ;  and  this,  the  death  penalty  can  alone  be  counted  upon  to 
supply. 

But  while  thus  advocating  various  new  forms  of  punishment,  I 
cannot  admit  that  discipline  should  continue  to  rely  upon  them  for 
ever.     It  is  high  time  that  some  effort  should  be  made  in  the 
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other  direction  ;  that  the  stimnlas  of  reward,  as  I  have  already  said, 
shonld  be  employed  to  maintain  order  rather  than  the  fear  of  pains 
and  penalties.  Possibly  before  this  could  become  a  general  role 
some  important  changes  in  the  oonstitnent  elements  of  the  army 
wonld  be  necessary.  A  better  stamp  of  men  should  be  encouraged 
to  enlist  if  we  are  to  look  for  a  higher  tone.  But  as  a  first  step 
towards  inducing  them  to  come  forward,  it  is  imperative  that  they 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  they  will  receive  fair  treatment — 
above  all  that  they  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  subjected  to 
the  ignoble  and  debasing  punishment  of  stripes.  It  is  only  thus  that 
we  can  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  British  army  to  the  level 
of  those  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  who  were  admitted  by  all  European 
critics  to  be  the  finest  troops  in  the  world.  '  They  were  constant, 
conscientious,  sober,  strict.  .  .  .  Many  fought  on  principle  as  well 
as  pay ;  they  were  little  mutinous  or  disputing  commands;  fair  in 
their  majches  to  friends,  merciful  in  battle  and  success  to  their 
enemies.'  No  penalties  were  necessary  to  maintain  discipline 
among  such  men  as  these ;  neither  death  nor  imprisonment,  nor 
the  lash  least  of  all. 


LOVE  AS  DEATH 

(after  ORANACn), 

Her  poor  thin  arms  lay  on  the  coverlet. 

In  the  deep  inner  gloom  beyond  the  bed. 
Love,  as  a  houseling  priest,  stooped  down  and  wet 

Her  wasted  temples  with  choice  oils,  that  shed 
Sweet  calm  about  the  chamber.     The  maids  met 

Bound  the  red  ingle,  with  their  fingers  spread 
Against  the  glow,  and  sidelong  faces  set 

To  catch  the  su£ferer*s  moaning.     '  Hush !'  they  said. 
Shaking  their  heads  at  each,  '  she  wandereth. 
She  calls  on  Love,  she  who  should  call  on  Death ! 

Dear  heart,  dear  heart  1'     Out  in  the  quiet  street 
The  waiting  priest-boys  played,  casting  light  breath 

About  their  tapers.     Very  still  and  sweet 

The  flowers  just  trembled  in  the  window-seat. 

THEOPHILE  MARZIALS. 
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Bt  thx  Autrob  of  '  Thx  OmxnpBB  at  Home.' 


Y.   ETEKINa. 

*  AWy  aim  for  th*  Tamp,  measter ;  aim  for  th'  Tamp/  said  the  caiter, 
slanting  his  whip  to  indicate  the  direction.  '  When  yoa  gets  thor, 
look*ee,  go  for  th'  Gas'l ;  and  when  yoa  gets  thor,  go  athwert  the 
Tazz  toward  th'  Yirs ;  and  when  yoa  gets  drongh  thaay,  thor  be 
Akkem  Chace»  and  a  lane  as  goes  down  to  Warren.  Tchek! 
Waaght  V 

At  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  along  whose  base  the  highway-road 
woond,  Geofiey  had  paased  to  take  coansel  of  a  carter,  who  hid  just 
descended  with  a  load  of  flints,  before  ventaring  across  the  all-bat- 
trackless  hills.  The  man  very  dyilly  stopped  his  wagon  and  named 
the  yarioas  landmarks  by  which  he  woald  have  gaided  his  own  conne 
to  Andrew  Fisher's.  Geoffirey  had  started  ^y  in  the  evening, 
intending  to  go  all  the  way  to  Warren  Hoase,  for  he  carried  with  him 
the  rag  (strapped  to  the  saddle)  which  Margaret  and  May  had  for- 
gotten, and  for  which  the  rade  old  man  had  written.  This  log, 
which  Mrs.  Eatcoart  gave  him,  was  in  fact  his  passport,  for  he 
scarcely  knew  how  Margaret  woold  take  his  coming  to  fetch  her 
in  that  rather  abrupt  way.  Guessing  what  the  man  meant  moreb; 
the  slant  of  his  whip  than  his  words,  he  tamed  off  the  road  on  to 
the  sward,  and  ascended  the  hill. 

A  long  narrow  shadow  of  man  and  horse,  disproportionately 
stretched  oat,  raced  before  him  along  the  slope.  The  hoo&  of  the 
gray  hardly  cat  the  firm  tarf,  dry  with  summer  heat ;  the  TJTid 
green  of  spring  had  already  gone,  and  a  fieunt  brown  was  just  risible 
somewhere  in  the  grass.  Dark  boulder  stones — sarsens — bald  and 
smooth,  thrust  their  shoulders  out  of  the  sward  here  and  there; 
hollowed  out  into  curious  cuplike  carities,  in  which,  after  a  shower, 
the  collected  raindrops  remained  imprisoned  in  tiny  bowls  hard  as 
the  fabled  adamant  of  medisBYal  story.  Round  white  bosses — ^white 
as  milk,  and  globular  like  cannon-shot — dotted  the  turf,  fongi 
not  yet  ripened  into  the  dust  of  the  puff-ball.  Now  and  again  the 
iron  shoes  dashed  an  edible  mushroom  to  pieces,  turning  the  pink 
gills  upwards  to  shriyel  and  blacken  in  the  morrow's  son.  The  bees 
rose  with  a  shrill  buzz  from  the  white  clover,  which  is  the  shep- 
herd's sign  of  midsummer.  Swiftly  the  gray  sped  along  the  elopes, 
the  shadow  racing  before  grew  longer  and  fSednter  as  the  beams  of 
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the  sun  came  nearly  horizontally.  Already  the  ridges  cast  a  shadow 
into  the  hollows — into  the  narrow  coombes,  where  great  flints  and 
chalk  fragments  had  rolled  down  and  strewed  the  ground  as  with 
the  wreck  of  a  titanic  skirmish.  Thickets  of  green  furze  tipped 
with  yellow  bloom,  and  beneath,  peeping  out,  the  pale  purple 
heath-flower.  On  the  stunted  hawthorn-bushes  standing  alone, 
stem  sentinels  in  summer's  heat  and  winter's  storm,  green  peggles 
hardening,  which  autumn  would  redden  and  ripen  for  the  thrush. 
Odorous  thyme  and  yellow-bird's-foot  lotus  embroidering  the  grassy 
carpet ;  wide  breadths  of  tussocky  grass,  tall  and  tough,  which  the 
sheep  had  left  untouched,  and  where  the  hare  crouched  in  her 
form,  hearkening  to  the  thud  of  the  hoofs. 

On  past  the  steep  wall  of  an  ancient  chalk-quarry,  spotted  with 
red  streaks  and  stains  as  of  rusty  iron,  where  the  ploughboys  search 
for  pyrites,  and  call  them  thunderbolts  and  '  gold,'  for  when  broken 
the  radial  metallic  fibres  glisten  yellow.  Past  a  field  of  oats,  rising 
hardly  a  foot  high  in  the  harren  BoU-in  the  comer  an  upturned 
plough  with  rusty  share  and  wooden  handles  painted  red.  Down 
below  in  the  plains  between  the  hills  squares  of  drooping  barley  and 
bold  upstanding  wheat,  whose  tender  green  the  sun  had  inyaded  with 
advancing  hues  of  gold.  Over  all  the  brooding  silence  of  the  summer 
eye,  one  brown  lark  alone  singing  in  the  air  aboTe  the  plain,  far 
away  from  the  distant  ridge  the  faint  tinkle  of  a  sheepbell.  Now  the 
sun  was  down  the  lower  eastern  atmosphere  thickened  with  a  dull 
red ;  the  shepherds  discerned  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  said  to-morrow 
would  be  fine. 

Up  the  steep  side  of  the  '  Tump'  at  last,  slackening  speed  per- 
force, and  chec^g  the  gray  on  the  summit.  It  was  a  great  round 
hill,  detached,  and  somewhat  like  a  huge  bowl  inverted,  with  a  small 
circular  level  space,  on  what  at  a  distance  seemed  an  almost  pointed 
apex,  a  space  bare  of  aught  but  close-cropped  herbage.  Westwards 
was  the  dim  vale,  a  faint  mist  blotting  out  steeple  and  tower — a 
mist  blending  with  the  sky  at  the  horizon,  and  there  all  a-glow. 
Eastwards,  ridge  upon  ridge,  hill  after  hill,  with  spurs  running  out 
into  the  narrow  plains  between,  and  deep  coombes.  He  gazed  ear- 
nestly over  these,  looking  for  signs  and  landmarks,  but  found  none. 
The  rough  trail  was  lost — the  hoof-marks  cut  in  the  winter  when 
the  earth  was  soft  were  filled  up  by  the  swelling  turf,  and  covered 
over  with  thyme.  Those  who  laboured  by  day  in  the  plains,  weed- 
ing the  fields,  were  gone  down  to  their  homes  in  the  hamlets  hidden 
in  the  valleys.  At  a  venture  he  struck  direct  for  the  east,  anxious 
to  lose  no  time  ;  for  he  began  to  fear  he  should  miss  Margaret,  and 
soon  afterwards  luckily  crossed  the  path  of  a  shepherd-lad,  whistling 
as  he  and  his  shaggy  dog  wended  for  '  whoam.' 

*  Which  is  the  way  to  Mr.  Fisher's  ?'  asked  Geoffirey. 
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'  Thaay  be  goin'  into  th'  Mash  to-morrow/  answered  the  boj, 
whose  thoughts  were  differently  engaged. 

'  Tell  me  the  way  to  Mr.  Fisher's — the  Warren.* 

*  We  be  got  shart  o'  keep ;  wants  zom  rain,  doant*ee  zee.' 
'  Can't  yon  answer  a  question  ?' 

*  Thnr's  a  main  sight  o'  tackle  in  the  Mash  vor  um.* 

He  was  so  nsed  to  being  stopped  and  asked  aboat  his  sheep 
that  he  took  it  for  granted  Geoffrey  was  patting  the  same  accos- 
tomed  interrogatories.  Every  farmer  cross-examines  his  neigh- 
bomr's  shepherd  when  he  meets  him.  The  '  Mash'  was  doubtless 
a  meadow  reclaimed  from  a  marsh. 

*  Land  be  terrable  dry,  zur.' 

<  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?'  angrily.     *  Where's  the  Warren  ?' 

'  Aw,  mebbe  you  means  ould  Fisher's  ?' 

'  I  mean  Mr.  Fisher's.' 

'  A'  be  auver  thur,'  pointing  north-east. 

•How  far?' 

*  Aw,  it  be  a  akkerd  road,'  doubtfully,  as  he  looked  Geoffrey  up 
and  down  and  it  dawned  on  him  slowly  that  it  was  a  stranger. 

'  I'll  giye  you  a  quart  if  you  will  show  me.' 

'  Wull  ee  ?  Come  on.'  The  beer  went  at  once  right  to  the 
nexTOUs  centre  and  awoke  all  his  faculties.  He  led  Geoffrey  across 
the  plain  and  up  a  swelling  shoulder  of  down,  on  whose  ridge  was  a 
broad  deep  fosse  and  green  rampart. 

*  This  be  th'  Cas'l,'  said  the  guide,  meaning  entrenchments — 
earthworks  are  called  '  castles.'  In  one  spot  the  fosse  was  partly 
filled  up,  and  an  opening  cut  in  the  rampart,  by  which  he  rode 
through  and  found  the  '  castle,'  a  vast  earthwork  of  unknown  anti- 
quity. 

'  Mind  thaay  ylint-pits,'  said  the  boy. 

The  flint-diggers  had  been  at  work  here  long  ago — deep  gnllies 
and  holes  encumbered  the  way,  half-hidden  with  thistles  and  fiirze. 
The  place  was  honeycombed ;  it  reminded  Geoffirey  of  the  Austra- 
lian gold-diggings.  He  threaded  his  way  slowly  between  these,  and 
presently  emerged  on  the  slope  beyond  the  '  castle.' 

'  Now  which  way  is  it  ?'  he  asked,  glancing  doubtfully  at  the  hills 
still  roUing  away  in  unbroken  succession. 

'  Yellucks,'  said  the  boy,  meaning  '  Look  here,'  and  he  pointed 
at  a  dark  object  on  a  distant  ridge,  which  Geoffirey  made  out  to  be  i 
copse.     *  Thur's  Moonlight  Yirs.' 

'  Well,  and  when  I  get  to  Moonlight  Firs,  which  way  then  ?' 

*  Thee  foller  th'  ruts — thaay '11  take  ee  to  Akkem  Chace.' 
'  The  ruts  ?' 

'  Eez,  th'  wagon  ruts ;  thaay  goes  drough  Akkem  Chace  down 
to  Warren.   Be  you  afeared  ?'  seeing  Geoffrey  hesitated.    '  Thaayll 
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lead  66  drongh  th'  wood;    it  be  main    dark  nnder   th*  pollard 
oaks: 

**  Akkem  Chace 
Be  a  nnkid  place, 
When  th*  meon  do  show  hnr  face  !'* 

Wur  be  mj  quart  ?* 

Qeoffirey  gave  him  sixpence ;  he  touched  his  forelock,  called  his 
dog,  and  whistled  down  the  hill.  Geo&ey  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
his  horse,  now  a  little  weary,  would  go  for  the  firs.  In  half  an 
honr  he  reached  it,  and  foimd  a  wagon  track  which,  as  the  boy  had 
said,  after  a  while  led  him  into  a  wood — scattered  poUard-oaks, 
hawthorn-bushes,  and  fir-plantations.  Now  two  fresh  difficulties 
arose :  the  gray  first  limped  and  then  went  lame ;  and  the  question 
began  to  arise,  Would  Margaret  after  all  come  this  way  ?  In  the 
gathering  twilight,  might  she  not  take  the  circuitous,  but  safer,  high- 
way ?  She  might  even  have  already  passed.  By  this  time  he  was 
well  into  the  wood — it  consisted  of  firs  there.  The  gray  went  so 
lame  he  resolyed  to  go  no  further,  but  to  wait.  He  dismounted, 
threw  himself  at  lengtti  upon  the  grass  beside  the  green  track,  and  the 
gray  immediately  applied  himself  to  grazing  with  steady  contentment. 

The  tall  green  trees  shut  out  all  but  a  narrow  lane  of  sky,  azure, 
but  darkening ;  not  the  faintest  breath  of  moTing  air  relieved  the 
sultry  brooding  heat  of  the  summer  twilight.  From  the  firs  came  a 
fragrance,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  a  sweet  resinous  odour.  The 
sap  exuding  through  the  bark  formed  in  white  viscous  drops  upon 
the  trunks.  Indolently  reclining,  half  drowsy  in  the  heat,  he  could 
see  deep  into  the  wood,' along  on  the  level  ground  between  the  stems, 
for  the  fallen  '  needles'  checked  vegetation.  A  squirrel  gambolled 
hither  and  thither  in  this  hollow  space  ;  with  darting  rapid  move- 
ments it  came  towards  him,  and  then  suddenly  shot  up  a  fir  and  was 
instantly  out  of  sight  among  the  thick  foliage.  In  the  stillness  he 
could  hear  the  tearing  of  the  fibres  of  grass  as  the  gray  fed  qear.  A 
hare  came  stealing  up  the  track,  with  the  peculiar,  shuffling,  cun- 
ning gait  they  have  when  rambling  as  they  deem  unwatched.  Limp- 
ing slowly,  '  Wat'  stayed  to  choose  tit-bits  among  the  grass — so 
near  that  when  an  insect  tickled  him  and  he  shook  his  head  Geof- 
frey heard  the  tips  of  his  ears  flap  together.  Daintily  he  pushed  his 
nose  among  the  tussocks,  then  craned  his  neck  and  looked  into  the 
thickets.  Where  the  track  turned  at  the  bend  the  shadows  crept 
out,  toning  down  the  twilight  with  mystic  uncertainty. 

Suddenly  the  hare  rose,  elevated  his  ears — Geofirey  could  see 
the  nostrils  working — and  then,  with  one  thrust  as  it  were  of  his 
lean  flanks,  flung  himself  into  the  wood.  The  gray  ceased  feeding, 
raised  his  head,  and  listened.  In  a  few  moments  came  the  slow  thud 
of  hoofis  walking.     From  behind  the  bushes  Geo£Erey  watched  the 
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bend  of  the  track.    Then  the  Bweet  voice  he  knew  so  well  floated  to- 
wards him.    Margaret  was  singing,  little  thinking  any  one  was  near : 

*  And  as  slie  went  along  the  high-road, 
The  weather  being  hot  and  dry. 
She  Bat  her  down  upon  a  green  bank, 
And  her  true  loTe  oame  riding  by,* 

Her  chestnnt  whinnied,  seeing  the  other  horse  on  taming  the 
comer. 

'  Margaret !' 

'  Sir  1'  blushing,  and  resentful  that  he  should  have  sniprised 
her.  She  had  been  thinking  of  him.  She  felt  as  though  he  had 
caaght  her  and  discoYered  her  secret.  She  instantly  took  refiige  in 
hanteor. 

'  I  came  to  meet  yon.' 

*  Thank  yon,'  extremely  coldly ;  she  was  passing  on. 

'  You  do  not  mind  ?'  he  took  hold  of  her  bridle. 
•  '  Mr.  Newton !'  angrily.    Her  countenance  became  sufihsed  with 
a  burning  red.     He  felt  he  had  blundered. 

'  At  least  you  will  let  me  ride  back  with  you,'  he  said  humbly, 
dropping  the  bridle. 

She  immediately  struck  the  chestnut — the  mare  sprang  forward 
and  cantered  down  the  lane.  Quite  beside  himself,  half  with  annoy- 
ance with  her,  half  with  himself,  he  ran  to  the  gray,  mounted,  and 
tried  to  follow.  But  the  horse  was  lame.  He  did  his  best, 
limped,  stumbled,  recovered  himself,  and  shambled  after  painfolly. 
When  Geoffirey  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  Margaret,  a  long 
distance  ahead,  was  riding  out  upon  the  Downs — horse  and  hone- 
woman  a  dark  figure,  indistinct  in  the  gloaming.  Fearful  of  losing 
her,  he  called  on  the  gray  ;  but  she  glided  away  from  him  swifUy 
over  the  darkening  plain  and  up  the  opposite  biU.  For  a  moment 
he  saw  her  clear  against  the  sky-line,  then  she  was  over  the  ridge 
and  gone. 

He  thrashed  the  gray,  and  forced  him  rather  than  rode  him  np 
the  hill,  but  there  the  long-suffering  animal  stayed  his  wretched 
shamble  and  walked.  Wild  with  anger,  Geoffrey  dismounted,  ran 
to  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  looked  for  Margaret. 

Deep  in  the  wide  hollow  lay  a  white  mist,  covering  all  thisgs 
with  its  cloak.  Beyond  was  a  black  mass,  with  undulating  ridge 
against  the  sky.  '  The  chestnut  mtist  walk  up  that,'  he  thought; 
and,  without  a  moment's  pause,  dropped  his  whip,  and  raced 
down  the  slope  headlong.  What  he  should  say  or  do  if  he  overtook 
her,  he  did  not  stay  to  think ;  but  overtake  her  he  would.  His 
long  stride  carried  him  quickly  to  the  bottom.  He  imagined  be 
should  find  a  thick  fog  there  as  it  had  looked  from  above  ;  but  now 
that  he  was  in  it,  there  was  nothing  more  than  an  impalpable  mist, 
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throngh  wluch  he  could  see  for  some  distance.     Bat  upwards  the 
nnst  thickened,  and  the  hill  above  was  hidden  now. 

He  listened — ^not  a  sound ;  then  mshed  across  the  leyel,  and 
threw  himself  against  the  next  ascent.  Panting,  he  reached  the 
cfommit ;  it  was  but  a  narrow  ridge,  and  over  it  another  coombe. 
Instead  of  a  sea  of  mist  here,  one  long  streak,  like  a  cloud,  hung 
midway.  No  horse  visible.  Again  he  dashed  forward,  and  passed 
through  the  stratum  of  mist-cloud  as  he  went  down,  and  the  seisond 
time  as  he  clomb  the  opposite  rise — more  slowly,  for  these  Downs 
poll  hard  against  the  strongest  chest.  Then  there  was  a  gradually 
rising  plateau — dusky,  dotted  with  ghostly  hawthom-busheq,  but 
nothing  moving  that  his  straining  eyes  could  discern. 

But  as  he  stood,  and  his  labouring  heart  beat  loudly,  there 
came  the  faint  sound  of  iron-shod  hoofs  that  clicked  upon  stray 
flints^  far  away  to  the  right.  Like  an  arrow  he  rushed  there — 
mithinking,  and  therefore  baffled.  For  instead  of  crossing  the 
steep  ridges,  she  had  ridden  round  on  the  slope ;  and  he,  running 
on  the  chord  of  the  arc,  had  not  only  caught  her  up,  but  got  some 
distance  in  front.  If  he  had  remained  where  he  was,  she  would 
have  passed  close  by  him.  But  running  thus  to  the  right  in  his 
wild  haste,  he  lost  great  part  of  his  advantage.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  short,  and  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  shadowy  figure,  stretching 
swiiftly  into  the  mist. 

'Margaret!'  he  called  involuntarily.  The  earth-cloud  of  mist 
closed  round  her,  and  the  shadowy  figure  faded  away.  On  he  went 
again,  stumbling  in  the  ruts  left  by  wheels  in  winter,  nearly 
thrown  by  the  tough  heathy  and  the  crooked  furze-stems  holding 
his  foot,  and  fast  losing  his  wind.  He  struggled  up  the  slope,  and 
finally,  perforce,  caiae  to  a  striding  walk.  Suddenly  he  stopped — 
a  low  neigh  tfoated  in  the  stillness  up  firom  a  vale  on  his  left.  Her 
path  turned  there,  then;  he  would  cut  across  the  angle.  But, 
taught  by  experience,  he  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  descent,  and 
listened  before  going  down.  In  a  minute  or  two  another  faint 
clicking  of  flints  sounded  behind  him.  'By  Jove,  I  begin  to 
think — aha !'  The  flints  clicked  in  the  stillness  away  on  his  right. 
Then  after  a  brief  while  a  dark  indistinct  object  crossed  in  firont  of 
him.  'All  round  me,'  said  Geofifrey  aloud.  'I  understand.'  He 
bounded  forward,  refreshed  by  his  short  pause.  In  three  minutes 
the  dark  object  resolved  itself  into  the  chestnut,  standing  still  now 
on  th^  verge  of  a  gloomy  hollow. 

Then  close  upotn  his  quarry,  the  hunter  slackened  speed.  It 
was  his  turn  now ;  he  strolled  slowly,  halted,  even  turned  his  back 
apon  her,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  The  stars  were  shining ;  till 
that  moment  he  had  not  realised  that  it  was  night.  By  and  bye, 
he  went  nearer. 
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<  Geoffirey  !*  she  called  fiBontly.     No  reply. 
'  Geoffirey !' — louder — '  Is  that  yon  ?' 

*  Yes,  dear.'     The  first  time  he  had  used  the  word  to  her. 

'  Do  come  to  me  !'  in  a  tone  of  distress.  He  ran  eagerly  to  her 
side. 

'  It  is  dark/  she  said^  in  a  low  YoicCi  '  and — and  I  have  lost 
the  way.' 

'  I  thought  you  had ;  you  rode  all  round  me.' 

'  Did  I  ?  0,  then  I  am  lost,  indeed ;  that  is  what  people  always 
do  when  they  are  lost  on  the  hills — they  go  round  and  round  in  a 
circle.     Where  is  your  horse  ?' 

*  1  left  him  lame,  a  long  way  behind.' 

'How  unfortunate!  And  ''Kitty"' — stroking  the  mare's 
neck — '  is  weazy  too.  But  perhaps  you  know  the  way — ^tiy  and 
look.' 

He  did  look  round  to  please  her,  but  with  little  hope.  It  was  not 
indeed  dark — unless  there  are  clouds,  the  nights  of  summer  are  not 
dark — but  the  dimness  that  results  from  uncertain  definition  was 
equally  bewildering.  The  vales  were  full  of  white  mist ;  the  plains 
visible  near  at  hand  grew  vague  as  the  eye  tried  to  trace  a  way 
across.  The  hills,  just  where  the  ridges  rose  high,  could  be  seen 
against  the  sky,  but  the  ranges  mingled  and  the  iaik  slopes  faded 
fiur  away  into  the  mist.  Each  looked  alike — there  was  no  com- 
manding feature  to  fix  the  vision ;  hills  after  hills,  gray  shadowy 
plains,  dusky  coombes  and  valleys,  dimly  seen  at  hand  and  shapeless 
in  the  distance.  Then  he  stooped  and  searched  in  vain  for  con- 
tinuous ruts  or  hoof-marks  or  any  sign  of  track.  She  watched  him 
earnestly. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  make  out,'  he  said.  '  You  know  I  am  a 
stranger  to  these  Downs.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  what  shall  we  do  ?  I  shall  not  reach  Greene  Feme 
to-night.' 

'  I  will  try  very  hard,'  he  said,  venturing  to  take  her  hand. 
But  in  his  heart  he  was  doubtful. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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By  THE  Bight  Hon.  E.  H.  Ematchbull-Huoxbsen,  M.P. 


That  '  there  is  no  place  like  Eton*  is  a  fundamental  article  in  the 
creed  of  every  tme  Etonian.  To  men  of  other  schools  the  senti- 
ment may  appear  somewhat  '  bamptioas  ;*  bat  it  is  in  reality  only 
intended  to  express,  without  invidious  comparison  with  other  places, 
the  intense  love  with  which  Eton  is  regarded  by  her  children,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  bond  of  union  which  binds  Etonians  together. 

These  are  the  first  thoughts  which  strike  me  as  I  take  up  the 
second  number  of  Time,  and  read  the  interesting  article  upon  '  An 
Old  Rugby  School-List.*  It  brings  back  recollections  of  my  own 
school  and  my  old  school-days,  which  scarcely  needed  to  be  recalled 
to  mind,  since  they  are  often  present  with  me.  Some  years  ago  an 
old  Etonian  (Mr.  Chetwynd-Stapylton)  undertook  the  taski  of  pub^ 
lishing  the  Eton  School-Lists  from  1791  to  1850,  and  appended  to 
the  name  of  each  boy,  so  feur  as  his  information  enabled  him  to  do 
BO,  a  short  notice  of  his  subsequent  career.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  think  this  is  the  most  melancholy  book  which  a  man  of  a 
certain  age  can  have  in  his  Ubrary.  I  take  it  up  frequently,  and 
invariaUy  put  it  down  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser,  man.  So  many  have 
passed  away ;  so  many  hopes  of  friture  success  have  been  turned  to 
disappointment;  such  a  different  future  from  that  expected  in 
youtii  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  those  who  were  boys  with 
me,  that  the  record  is  not  one  of  an  altogether  enlivening  character. 

I  went  to  Eton  at  the  end  of  1841,  so  physically  weaJc  and  unfit 
for  a  public  school  that  I  very  nearly  left  it  '  feet  foremost,*  as  the 
saying  is,  in  my  first  *  half.'  However,  luckily  or  unluckily  for  me, 
as  it  may  be,  I  was  taken  away  and  sent  to  a  private  tutor's  until 
1848,  when  I  returned  and  stayed  till  1847,  so  that  I  had  four 
good  years  of  Eton  life,  and  a  glance  at  the  lists  published  at 
'  Election  1844*  and  *  Election  1847*  brings  to  my  mind  a  host  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  whose  career  it  is  at  once  interesting, 
and  in  some  cases  sad,  to  trace  by  means  of  Mr.  Stapylton's  book 
supplemented  by  more  recent  information.  Take  the  first-men- 
tioned year,  and  scan  the  names  of  the  twenty-five  who  figure 
therein  as  '  sixth  form.*  One-third  of  them  are  '  dead  and  gone*  to 
my  knowledge,  and  there  are  some  whom  I  cannot  trace  beyond 
the  record  in  the  book  before  me.  But  those  of  whom  I  can  say 
something,  alive  or  dead,  have  had  varied,  and  in  some  cases  dis- 
tinguished, careers.  The  first  name  is  that  of 'Drake,  E.S.,*ofwhom 
it  is  duly  chronicled  that  he  '  got  the  Newcastle,*  was  Captain  (^ 
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Montem,  and  went  to  *  King's*  in  1844.  I  only  jast  reooUecthim, 
and  that  there  was  a  legend  that  the  *  Montem'  money  which  he 
received  as  Captain  did  him  more  harm  than  good,  as  was  not  un- 
likely to  he  the  case ;  for  the  system  of  levying  blackmail  apon 
visitors  in  order  to  give  a  boy  jast  leaving  school  several  hmidred 
pounds  was  one  as  little  likely  to  benefit  the  latter  as  the  former, 
and  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  recommend  it  bat  its  antiquity. 
However,  the  legend  may  be  utterly  unfounded,  and  I  only  remember 
Drake  as  a  popular  Captain,  and  one  from  whom  a  brilliant  fotore 
was  expected.     Alas,  my  record  continues — '  died  in  1854.' 

The  second  on  the  list  is  ' Brocklebank,  K.S.,'  who  also  'got 
King's'  in  1843,  and  is  chronicled  as  '  now  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  the 
college.'  He  was  so  at  the  time  Mr,  Stapylton'sbook  was  written, 
and  after  having  lost  sight  of  him  for  many  years,  I  renewed  my 
acquaintance  with  him  during  a  casual  visit  to  Cambridge  some 
four  years  ago,  and  found  him  in  rooms  close  to  the  chapel,  having, 
I  believe,  lived  a  college  life  ever  since  the  old  Eton  days.  He 
died  only  last  year,  having  fulfilled  his  mission  in  life,  and  probably 
been  as  happy  in  his  comparatively  uneventful  career  as  others 
whose  more  stirring  movements  I  shall  have  to  mention.  A  Uttle 
farther  down  the  list  I  see  the  name  of  '  WoUey,  K.S.,'  in  whom 
may  be  recognised  the  Eton  master  who  occupied  the  house  which 
in  my  day  was  *  Harry  Dupuis','  and  who  only  left  within  the  last 
two  years.  He  had  for  some  time  (and  no  doubt  for  good  reasons) 
assumed  the  name  of  Dod  after  that  of  WoUey ;  and  I  really  think 
that,  ill  all  the  long  years  that  have  passed  since  1844,  nothing 
was  so  much  altered  in  him  as  his  name.  Tall,  light-haired,  with 
rather  a  stoop,  I  never  saw  him  at  Eton  as  a  master  without  le* 
calling  the  boy ;  and  was  glad  to  find  that  his  old  pupils  would  not 
part  with  him  without  a  testimonial  of  respect  and  regard,  which 
must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  his  fdelings. 

Next  comes  a  hero  among  the  boys  of  his  day,  the  first  oppidan 
whom  I  have  to  name—'  McNiven,  mi.'  He  was  a  veiy  strong 
boy,  a  mighty  '  swiper'  of  the  cricket-ball,  and  captain  of  the 
Eleven  in  1846.  To  me  he  used  to  appear  as  a  very  giant  in 
strength,  and  pulled  in  the  Eight  both  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  I 
read  with  regret  that  he  was,  after  leaving  Eton,  accidentally  kiUed 
by  the  upsetting  of  his  dogcart,  which  occurred  in  January  1858, 
at  East  Grinstead,  in  Sussex. 

Then  comes  *  Mr.  Neville,  major,'  who,  with  McNiven,  bowled 
for  the  Eleven  in  1844.  '  The  B«v.  Latimer  Neville,  Master  of 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.'  The  headship  of  this  college  being 
in  the  gift  of  the  owner  of  the  Audley  End  Estate,  it  was  moved 
in  Committee  on  the  Universities  Bill  in  1877  to  put  it  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  other  colleges,  namely,  to  vest  the  election 
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in  the  Fellows  of  the  college,  in  favour  of  which  amendment  I  spoke 
and  voted.  The  following  year,  going  for  a  couple  of  nights  to 
Cambri«3ge,  I  was  carried  off  to  dine  with  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  had  to  propose  the  health  of  the  University,  coupled  with  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  the  tenure  of  whose  office  I  had  thus  aided 
in  an  xmsuccessful  endeavour  to  destroy.  Hereupon  we  renewed  onr 
Eton  acquaintance,  and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  (in  spite  of  what  I 
still  think  an  objectionable  tenure)  Magdalen  has  so  worthy  a  master. 

Immediately  below  this  name  occur  two  of  very  different 
individuals,  but  both  of  them  men  who,  in  their  several  profes- 
sions, made  their  mark  in  the  world,  and  both  of  whom,  alas,  are 
no  more — ^  Patteson,  ma.,'  and  '  Hunt,  max.*  The  first  is  John 
Coleridge  Patteson,  who  became  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  took  a  second 
class  in  1848,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Polynesia.  Whilst 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  performed  every  duty  that  devolved  upon  him  through  life,  he 
was  martyred  by  the  savages,  who  unwittingly  destroyed  in  him  their 
best  friend.  But  he,  who  is  best  known  to  the  generality  of  Eng- 
lishmen as  the  exemplary  Bishop,  and  the  martyr  who  died  at  the 
post  of  duty,  rises  to  my  memory  as  filling  a  very  different  capacity 
in  the  old  Eton  days  of  which  I  write.  He  was  captain  of  the 
Eleven  in  1844,  I  think ;  but  at  all  events  he  was  one  of  the  best 
'points'  I  ever  saw,  and  this  year's  Eleven  was  the  first  which 
included  Chitty,  afterwards  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
first  class  in  1851 ;  well  known  as  the  umpire  in  many  a  closely 
rowed  boat-race,  and  at  this  moment  standing  as  the  second  Liberal 
candidate  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  but  in  those  old  times  fast  rising 
into  fame  as  one  of  the  best  gentleman  '  wicket-keepers'  of  the  day. 
The  highest  praise  I  can  bestow  upon  Patteson  is  to  say  that  I 
think  he  was  as  much  respected  as  a  boy  among  boys  at  Eton  as 
afterwards  as  a  man  among  men  in  the  larger  world  beyond  the 
school,  and  this  is  no  small  amount  of  commendation. 

The  name  next  but  one  after  Patteson's  is  that  of  *  Hunt,  max.,' 
— the  Bight  Hon.  George  Ward  Hunt,  lately  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  present  Government,  whose  death  at  Homburg  in 
1877  cast  a  gloom  over  a  large  circle  of  firiends.  Never  was  there 
a  more  genial  companion,  a  more  sturdy  partisan,  a  more  straight- 
forward and  honest  man  than  Ward  Hunt.  I  remember  him  when 
we  used  to  call  him  '  Mother  Hunt'  at  Eton,  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
and  still  later  on  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  something  to 
say  of  a  man,  as  I  can  say  of  him,  that  all  my  recollections  of  him 
are  entirely  pleasant  and  agreeable.     A  better  fellow  never  lived. 

After  him  come  three  names  of  very  different  men — Mr. '  Han- 
bury,  ma.,*  '  Hornby,'  *  Honywood.'  The  first  is  to-day  Lord  Bate- 
man,  i^hampion  of  the  hopeless  cause  of  *  Beciprocity,'  and  firmly 
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xnaintainiBg  bis  opinions  against  a  host  of  nnbelieving  Free-traders 
in  eyery  qaarter.     The  second  is  the  present  Head  Master  of  Eton, 
who,  between  his  boyhood  and  the  acquirement  of  the  position  he 
holds  to-day,  has  been  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  a  '  first-class'  in 
Classics,  Principal  of  Bishop  Cosin*s  Hall,  Dnrham,  and  an  expert 
both   in  cricket   and   aqaatics   thronghont.      He,    like  McNiven, 
rowed  in  the  Eight  at  Eton,  as  well  as  playing  in  the  Eleyen ; 
and  was  always  agreeable  and  popular.     What  shall  I  say  of  poor 
'Bob  Honywood'  ?     He  also  was  for  several  years  in  the  Eleven, 
and  was  always  one  of  the  most  cheery  and  good-humoured  of  boys. 
I  should  think  there  was  hardly  ever  a  more  popular  '  fellow*  at 
Eton  in  his  day,  and  his  abilities  were  decidedly  above  the  average. 
He  did  nothing,  however,  in  after  life.     When  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  he  was  equally  good-humoured  and  equally  popular ; 
but  hunting  was  more  to  his  taste  than  Greek,  and  racing  possessed 
for  him  greater  attractions  than  Latin.     I  remember  riding  over  to 
see  him  at  Bicester,  when  he  had  had  a  '  fall  out  with  Drake/ 
and  broken  his  leg,  under  which  depressmg  circumstance  he  was  as 
cheery  and  jovial  as  a  man  could  possibly  be.      But,  unhappily, 
he  never  turned  his  talents  to  account  in  any  profession,  idled  away 
life  until  it  was  too  late  for  success,  and  died,  only  a  few  years 
since,  a  broken  and  disappointed  man,  one  of  the  many  to  be  added 
to  the  endless  list  of  those  who  'might  have  done'  much,  but  did 
nothing.     As  I  have  mentioned  several  of  the  Eleven  in  1844, 
let  me  allude  to  some  more  who  appear  in  the  lists  of  that  year 
and  of  'Election  1847,'  premising  that  the  four  years  1844-7 
were  glorious  times  for  Eton  cricket,  inasmuch  as  the  old  school 
triumphed  over  her  rivals — ^Winchester  and  Harrow — in  every  con- 
test  at  Lord's  during  that  period,  save  one,  which  was  '  a  tie' 
with  Winchester.     This  was  in  1845,  when  Blore  played  in  those 
annual  matches  for  the  first  time,  making  havoc  among  the  wi^ets 
of  his  opponents  with  his  slow  round-arm  bowling.     He  got  no  less 
than  fifteen  wickets  in  the  match  against  Harrow  in  1847 ;  and 
although  he  now  occupies  the  dignified  and  important  position  of 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge,  I  doubt  whether  he  has  erer 
achieved  an  academical  success  more  gratifying  than  the  triumph 
of  that  day.     The  tall  figure  of  Pipe-Wolferstan,  ma.,  rises  before 
me  as  I  recall  the  mighty  men  of  the  Eton  elevens  of  those  times, 
and  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  putting  in  practice  his  favourite  habit 
of  fetching  a  ball,  wherever  it  pitched,  round  to  square-leg  forfboTi 
which  was  not  by  any  means  a  bad  habit  when  successfully  accom- 
plished.    Sam  Deacon  was  another  *  tower  of  strength ;'  but  James 
Aitken  was  my  particular  fiiend  among  cricketers  in  those  days. 
He  and  his  brother  played  in  1846  and  1847,  the  former  *w! 
for  his  batting,  the  latter  for  his  bowling.     James  Aitken  bad  one 
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of  the  pleasantest  of  smiles  and  heartiest  of  langhs,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  Uiat  he  has  them  still — at  least  he  had  when  I  met  him  at 
Hombnrg  two  years  ago,  and  appeared  hearty  as  ever,  whilst  I  was 
erippled  with  gont.  Either  he  or  poor  old  Bagshawe  (one  of  the  best 
sctdlers  and  best  fellows  that  ever  lived,  who  was  killed  in  a  fight 
with  salmon-poachers  on  his  estate  in  1854)  nsed  generally  to  walk 
np  with  me  to  '  the  terrace'  at  Windsor  Castle  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  favonrite  amusement  of  Eton  boys  at  that 
particular  time  of  the  day,  though  whether  we  went  to  hear  the 
band  or  on  the  chance  of  seeing  the  Queen,  or  for  any  other  profit- 
able purpose,  I  really  do  not  know.  Lillywhite's  Biographies  of 
Cricketers  record  James  Aitken's  great  feat  at  Lord's  in  1846, 
when  '  he  hit  a  sixer  and  a  sevener  to  the  off  (entirely  along  the 
ground)  off  two  consecutive  balls.'  Hearken,  boys  of  the  present 
age,  and  confess  that  *  there  were  giants  in  those  days.'  Aitken 
also  rowed  in  the  Oxford  Eight.  He  is  now  a  clergyman  of  long 
standing,  and  must  have  been  a  bishop  long  ago  if  such  appoint- 
ments were  given  away  by  (cricketing)  competition. 

Forgetting  cricket,  and  turning  to  the  graver  pursuits  of  life,  I 
glance  my  eye  down  the  list  of  the  fifth  form  in  the  two  lists  before 
me,  and  observe  a  multitude  of  names  familiar  to  the  British  publicr 
as  members  or  ex-members  of  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  foremost  name  is  that  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  after- 
wards Lord  Cranboume,  and  now  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Johnstone, 
nd.,  is  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  ;  Dent,  ma.,  his  colleague  at  Soar- 
borough  in  1868,  defeated  in  1874 ;  whilst  the  names  of  Sir 
William  Eraser,  Welby,  mi.,  John  Delaware  Lewis,  Mr.  Poitman, 
St.  Aubyn,  Arthur  Peel,  Parker,  Foljambe,  Lord  Dungarvan,  Mr. 
Ellis,  Astley,  ma.  (now  Sir  John),  Foley,  Mure,  Brinckman,  and 
half  a  hundred  more  are  those  of  budding  senators  who  have,  since 
1844,  played  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  part  upon  the  public  stage. 
Among  these  one  finds  Williamson,  who  is  no  other  than  Sir 
Hedworth,  who  was  almost  as  amusing  at  Eton  as  he  is  now  (which 
is  saying  a  great  deal)  to  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance.  Not  far  above  him,  and  in  the  same  remove,  is  the 
name  of  Alderson — '  Packy  Alderson,'  the  eldest  son  of  the  judge, 
brother  to  Lady  Salisbury.  He  was  a  great  favourite  when  I  first 
remember  him  at  Eton,  and  we  formed  a  Mendship  there  which  lasted 
till  his  death.  He  went  to  Balliol  from  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Bar ;  married  the  widow  of  another  old  Etonian,  Sir  Francis  Scott, 
and  died  quite  recently,  leaving  a  host  of  friends  whom  he  had  made, 
and  kept  through  life.  Philip  Wykeham-Martin  was  anoth^i^friend 
of  about  the  same  standing,  who  has  also  passed  away,  beloved  and 
regietted;  but  these  memories  are  too  painful  to  continue.  I 
see  the  names  of  three  of  my  special  friends  whp  are  all  still  '  to 
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the  fore.'  Fremantie,  s^a.,  mi.,  and  min.  The  first  was  New- 
castle Medallist  in  1848,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  boys  at  Eton. 
Unfortanatelj,  his  modesty  has  always  stood  in  his  way,  and 
people  infinitely  inferior  have  pushed  by  him  in  the  great  battle  of 
life,  simply  firom  his  want  of  self-assertion.  He  was — and  is — ^the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  long  time  '  Whip'  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cnstoms,  and  made 
Lord  Gottesloe  apon  his  retirement  from  that  office.  '  Tom  Fre- 
mantle' must  have  been  pat  on  his  mettle  in  that  neck-and-neck 
contest  which  he  had  with  Bnpert  Carington  in  Bncks  the  other 
day,  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  could  have  had  one 
or  two  such  fights  earlier  in  life,  to  have  roused  his  latent  energy 
and  made  him  feel  what  was  in  him.  Perhaps,  however,  he  is  just 
as  happy  as  he  is ;  and  being  now  safely  seated  for  Bucks,  and 
having  joined  the  direction  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Bailway, 
his  energies  may  require  no  further  rousing.  Anyhow,  he  was 
always  one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  stepped,  and  I  have  a 
grateful  recollection  of  his  doing  for  me  (to  perpetrate  a  bull)  the 
only  copy  of  Greek  Iambics  I  ever  did  at  Eton,  being  a  translation 
of  '  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,'  &c.  ffis  two  brothers, 
Willy  and  Charlie,  were  also  great  friends  of  mine,  and  used  to 
come  to  my  room  at  '  Balston's*  when  I  was  '  staying  out'  (which 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case)  to  sing  songs  together.  Willy  was 
a  charming  boy,  I  remember,  and  many  a  pleasant  walk  we  had. 
Our  plan  for  future  life  (which  we  resolutely  determined  upon  and 
arranged)  was  that  we  should  both  be  clergymen,  and  our  great 
Ambition  was  to  be  rectors  of  adjoining  country  parishes.  Bat 
Willy,  after  taking  a  first  class  at  Oxford,  has  only  partially  carried 
out  his  plans,  and  is  rector  of  a  large  London  parish,  whilst  I  have 
departed  entirely  and  altogether  from  the  projected  arrangement. 
In  our  singing  days  we  interchanged  a  great  number  of  musicsd  efforts 
which  must  have  been  a  horrid  nuisance  to  the '  fellows'  whose  rooms 
were  near  mine.  I  forget  most  of  the  songs,  but  have  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  Willy's  coming  to  awful  grief  over  'the  minstrel 
boy'  who  went  to  the  wars  with  his  father's  sword  and  his  own  haip. 
The  notes  were  very  high,  and  the  singer's  voice  was  breaking,  so  that 
he  could  by  no  means  manage  it.  Charlie,  the  '  minimus/  is  now 
the  grave  and  dignified  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  was  a  very  jolly 
little  fellow  in  those  old  Eton  days,  and  had  a  most  delightfol  voice. 
I  can  hear  him  singing  '  A  little  cock-sparrow  sat  on  a  green 
tree,'  and  '  'Twas  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,'  as  plainly  as  if  he  was  before  me,  although,  if 
such  were  really  the  case,  I  daresay  I  should  fail  to  get  either  of 
them  out  of  him.  Just  below  the  name  of  *  Fremantle,  mi.,'  occur 
three  names  whic}i  I  feel  inclined  to  mention,  especially  as  they  all 
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come  together — *  Herbert,  Lord  Porchester,  Moore,  mi.'  The 
first  was  a  fat  boy  and  a  clever  boy,  the  two  things  not  being  incom- 
patible. He  is  now  the  very  eflBcient  permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Colonial  Department,  to  which  office,  having  previously  filled 
the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  Queensland,  he  brought  colonial 
sympathies,  which  were  much  needed  at  the  time.  He  fulfilled  at 
Oxford  the  promise  of  distinction  which  began  at  Eton,  having 
gained  the  Hertford  and  L*eland  Scholarships,  and  is  certainly  a 
valuable  public  servant  at  this  time  of  writing.  Lord  Porchester 
became  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1849,  and  took  a  first  class  at  Oxford 
in  1852.  He  was  a  quiet  boy,  as  he  has  since  been  a  quiet  man ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  about  him  which  the  world  does 
not  know,  and  all  that  it  does  know  is  in  his  favour.  Moore,  mi., 
was  a  very  different  being.  There  is  but  a  short  record  of  him  in 
Mr.  Stapylton's  book.  'Charles  Robert,  son  of  the  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Mountcashel,  died  1853,  aged  22.' 
When  one  gets  to  a  certain  age,  well  on  in  life,  and  has  lost  many 
fijends,  it  seems  strange  that  the  memory  of  one  of  them,  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  should  not  have  become  faded  and  indistinct. 
I  not  only  remember  '  little  Moore'  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday  I 
was  with  him  last,  but  I  never  think  of  him  without  an  inexpres- 
sible feeling  of  tenderness  and  regret.  And  yet  I  was  never  thrown 
very  much  into  his  society,  especially  after  Eton.  He  was  a  gentle 
boy,  I  always  thought,  and  there  was  to  me  something  very '  taking' 
about  him.  He  went  to  Worcester  at  Oxford,  and  there  we 
sometimes  met ;  then  he  left,  and  I  think  he  entered  the  army. 
At  all  events  I  was  suddenly  told  in  the  hunting-field  one  day  of  his 
death.  I  can  see  the  very  spot  where  the  news  was  given  me,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  painful  sensation  with  which  I  heard  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  page  after  page  with  recollections 
gathered  from  a  perusal  of  these  school-lists,  but  I  fear  to  be  weari- 
some. One  of  the  advantages  of  having  belonged  to  so  large  a 
school  as  Eton,  and  one  in  which  the  bond  of  schoolboy  firatemity 
holds  good  in  after-life,  is  the  opportunity  one  has  not  only  of 
selecting  friends  for  oneself  in  youth,  but  of  following  up  the  same 
friendships  afterwards.  Whether  a  boy  goes  on  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge is  a  matter  of  small  importance ;  if  he  has  been  at  Eton  with 
you  the  interval  of  time  passed  at  a  difierent  University  counts  for 
nothing  when  you  meet  again,  and  the  meeting  again  of  boys  who 
have  been  together  at  a  large  school  is  a  matter  of  certainty  in  many 
cases.  All  over  the  world  old  Etonians  crop  up,  and  meetings  are 
continually  occurring,  the  more  delightful  because  unexpected. 

I  cannot  leave  my  reminiscences  of  Eton,  however,  without  a 
notice  of  others  besides  the  boys  who  were  my  contemporaries.  The 
Provost  and  Fellows — or  some  of  them,  at  least — dwell  constantly 
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in  my  memory,  and,  did  time  permit,  I  could  say  many  thingB 
about  them.  I  have  already  said  that  Balaton — afterwards  Httd 
Master — was  my  tutor ;  and,  should  these  pages  fall  under  his  eye, 
he  will  perhaps  remember  the  kindly  rebukes  which  he  had  more 
than  once  to  administer  to  the  irreverent  youth  who  used  to  dare  to 
tmn  into  ridicule  those  college  dignitaries  who  should  have  been 
sacred  from  his  juvenile  criticism.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  of  ns 
boys  managed  to  acquire  considerable  efficiency  in  the  imitation  of 
those  reverend  gentlemen,  some  of  whom,  it  must  be  admitted,  dis- 
played certain  peculiarities  in  the  performance  of  divine  service  which 
attracted  our  attention.  The  shrill  squeaky  voice  in  which  one  of 
these  excellent  ecclesiastics  read  the  Commandments,  contrastiDg 
curiously  and  wonderfully  with  the  deep  bass  voice  in  which  old 
Gray,  the  clerk,  commanded,  rather  than  besought,  the  Lord  to  'in- 
cline our  hearts  to  keep  this  law,*  formed  one  subject  for  imitation 
which  never  failed  to  elicit  the  approval  and  applause  of  those  who 
had  been  privileged  to  hear  the  original  performance.  Deep  and 
sonorous,  too,  was  the  voice  of  another  Fellow,  Mr.  Bethell,  of 
whom  a  favourite  legend  among  us  was  that  he  walked  upon  one 
occasion  into  '  Mother  Hatton's  shop'  (long  since  swept  away)  and 
delivered  himself,  in  pompous  tones,  of  the  following  sentence:  'A 
basin  of  turtle- soup  for  myself  and  Mrs.  Bethell,  and  some  ginger- 
bread and  tarts  for  the  young  folk.*  I  remember  that  poor  Bag* 
shawe  used  to  imitate  this  worthy  gentleman  with  much  success, 
his  favourite  sentence  being  one  which  was  certainly  never  uttered 
by  the  object  of  his  imitation : '  Wherefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  glad- 
den your  hearts,  and  eat  jam.'  Provost  Hodgson  was  a  good  man  to 
imitate.  I  think  I  could  do  so  now,  if  challenged  to  the  attempt. 
He  seemed,  when  he  read,  preached,  or  spoke,  to  pump  his  voice 
up  from  some  deep  internal  recess  by  an  operation  whidi  produced 
a  sound  which  was  something  between  a  long  breath,  a  sigh,  and  a 
groan,  and  was  not  without  a  ludicrous  efifect  upon  the  young  and 
thoughtless.  I  remember  going  down  to  Eton  in  my  first  Oxford 
term  and  seeing  the  Provost  in  the  Playing-fields.  Some  one  who 
was  with  me,  and  had  an  exalted  reverence  for  the  saintly  man, 
dared  me  to  go  up  and  speak  to  him,  which  I  promptly  did,  there 
being  no  earthly  reason  to  the  contrary.  I  can  see  him  now,  as  he 
heaved  a  fearful  sigh  and  enunciated  the  following  sentence  :'  I  re- 
member your  face  very  well,  but  I  cannot  recollect  your  name.' 

Eton  is  changed — very  much  changed — since  those  days,  and 
probably  in  most  respects  for  the  better ;  but  I  fancy  that  what  alwayB 
struck  me  then  as  true  is  equally  ime  now,  namely,  that  whilst 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  and  learned  tiiere  by  any  boy  who 
sets  himself  to  work,  there  are  considerable  facilities  for  idleness  of 
which  advantage  can  be  taken  by  those  to  whom  work  is  not  coo* 
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genial.  Perhaps  it  is  common  to  all  large  schools  that  a  want  of 
personal  snpervision  oyer  boys  should  be  their  chief  fault ;  but  in 
the  Eton  system  a  boy's  good  or  bad  career  depends  immensely 
more  upon  his  tutor  than  upon  anything  or  anybody  else  in  the 
school.  My  tutor  was  an  excellent  and  kind-hearted  man,  and  we 
all  liked  him.  When  (as  sometimes  happened)  there  had  been  a 
'  row'  in  the  housCi  and  we  were  all  summoned  to  the  '  pupil-room/ 
he  used  to  rush  in  from  the  study,  confront  us  with  much  determi- 
nation, and  begin  in  a  loud  Toice,  '  Boys !'  There  he  always  broke 
down,  and  the  rest  of  his  address  was  somewhat  incoherent,  but 
always  kind.  He  was  just,  too,  or  meant  to  be  so  ;  but  justice  is 
not  always  attainable  even  by  the  best-intentioned  of  men.  I  have 
never  forgotten  a  *  great  row'  we  had,  which  gave  ^my  tutor'  a  grand 
opportunity,  had  he  only  known  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
had  gone  up  to  the  Eton  dinner  in  London,  and  some  of  the  adven- 
turous spirits  in  our  house  thought  it  an  admirable  occasion  upon 
which  to  have  a  supper  on  our  own  account.  There  were  five  or 
six  of  us  upper  boys  '  in  it ;'  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  and  one  of  the 
others  had  very  little  to  do  with  getting  it  up,  and  probably  never 
would  have  joined  in  it  if  we  had  had  any  idea  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered so  heinous  a  crime.  Unfortunately,  the  captain  of  the  house 
was  induced  to  allow  the  supper  to  take  place  in  his  rooms.  An 
outside  confederate,  in  the  person  of  a  sporting  tailor,  assisted  to 
convey  to  the  house  the  cold  leg  of  lamb  and  salad  which  formed 
m^e  repast,  together  with  some  bottles  of  beer  and  I  think  one  of 
sheiAy.  With  these  we  made  merry ;  but  I  believe  one  of  the 
'  lower  boys'  partook  afterwards  of  some  of  the  sherry,  and  became 
merrier  than  could  have  been  desired.  Anyhow,  the  maids  basely 
*  peached,'  and  'my  tutor'  became  aware  of  the  facts  when  he  re- 
tamed  from  his  own  conviviality  in  town.  He  regarded  the  affair  in 
the  most  serious  light,  considered  the  captain  to  have  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  confidence,  and  determined  to  visit  us  all  with  severe 
punishment.  He  made  no  inquiiy  of  any  of  us  as  to  the  part  we 
had  taken.  The  captain  was  obliged  to  leave,  another  boy  was  sent 
away,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  '  complained  of,'  soundly  flogged,  and 
'  turned  down' — i.  e,  degraded  into  the  remove  of  the  school  below 
that  to  which  we  had  attained.  I  felt  the  injustice  of  being  con- 
demned without  being  heard  much  more  than  the  punishment,  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  '  my  tutor'  lost  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  an  immense  personal  influence  over  me,  which  he  could 
easily  have  had  if  he  had  only  allowed  my  previous  good  character 
(I  bad  never  been  in  a  scrape  before)  to  weigh  sufficiently  to  have 
obtained  for  me  the  chance  of  explaining  my  share  in  the  transac- 
tion. But  the  beauty  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  he  never  seemed 
to  see  the  mistake  he  had  committed,  and  actually  thought  he  was 
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doing  a  gracious  and  generons  thing  in  announcing  one  day  after 
dinner  that  he  would  '  forget  what  had  passed/  and  that  any  boy 
who  would  come  and  beg  his  pardon  should  be  '  forgiven' !     A  few 
days  after  I  was  startled,  as  I  was  leaving  the  dining-room,  by  his 
voice  :  '  Enatchbull,  ma.,  sir,  get  your  hat,  and  come  into  the  gar- 
den with  me/     I  obeyed  :  and  after  walking  up  and  down  veiy  &st, 
as  was  his  wont,  for  a  few  moments,  he  turned  upon  me  with, '  Why 
are  you  the  only  boy,  sir,  who  has  not  come  and  begged  my  pardon  T 
'  If  you  please,  sir,'  replied  I,  in  my  most  respectful  tone,  '  I  was 
not  going  to  beg  your  pardon  for  having  me  flogged.*     He  had  not 
a  word  to  say :  it  was  simply  unanswerable.     If  he  had  treated  me 
with  the  smallest  consideration  before,  I  would  have  begged  his 
pardon  fifty  times  over,  and  tried  hard  to  please  him  for  the  fntoie ; 
but  having  exacted  from  me  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  I  had  no- 
thing to  thank  him  for,  and  nothing  for  which  to  beg  his  pardon. 
That  flogging  did  me  more  harm  than  almost  anything  that  ever 
happened  to  me ;  and  the  only  good  eflect  it  had  has  been  in  making 
me  vote  against  flogging  in  the  army  whenever  I  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  personal  experience  having  convinced  me  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  a  mistake.      The  moral  of  the  tale,  however,  which  I 
wish  to  convey  is,  that  a  boy's  Eton  life  depends,  for  good  or  evil, 
very  much  upon  whether  he  has  a  judicious  tutor  or  not ;  and  tutors, 
like  other  people,  vary  considerably  in  their  characters  as  well  as  in 
their  system  of  managing  boys.    This  subject,  however,  is  one  upon 
which  one  might  write  an  essay,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  b> 
enter  upon  it  in  the  present  paper,  which  is  simply  intended  to 
amuse  without  assuming  to  instruct.     I  conclude,  as  I  began,  with 
reiterating  that  *  there  is  no  place  like  Eton.'    Since  the  days  of  my 
own  boyhood  there,  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  up  my  connection 
with  the  dear  old  place,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances among  the  succeeding  generations  of  Eton  boys.    I  could  give 
sketches  of  some  who  have  left  Eton  very  recently,  almost  as  fEiiiMil 
as  of  those  who  were  there  with  me  five-and- thirty  years  ago,  for  the 
heroes  of  *  upper  club'  from  1874-9  are  cs  familiar  to  me  as  those  of 
1844-7.     I  will  not,  however,  offend  their  modesty  by  giving  pub- 
licity to  their  names,  especially  as  their  cricketing  career  is  not  yet 
concluded,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  that  of  my  own  contm- 
poraries.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  both  in  cricket  and  boating,  the  old 
school  still  maintains  her  former  fame  ;  and  that  amid  all  the  changes 
and  chances  which  have  befallen  her  since  I  first  became  an  Eton 
boy,  she  has  still  kept  her  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  those  upon  whose 
affections  she  has  so  great  a  claim,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
in  which  English  gentlemen  are  to  be  found  there  will  be  hands  ready 
to  lift  the  full  glass,  and  hearts  ready  to  respond  warmly,  to  the  toast 
of'FloreatEtona!' 


THE  TIME  OP  ROSES. 

By  the  Bev.  Cakon  Hole. 


Ths  time  of  roses,  when  the  Amejicans  are  kind  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  the  weather,  and  when  there  is  nothing  seriously  amiss 
with  the  perihelion,  commdkices  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  ends 
in  NoYember.  The  tide  of  oar  glorious  Bed  Sea  begins  to  flow  at 
the  dale  specified,  reaches  high  water  at  the  end  of  June,  remains 
in  fall  flood  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  then  slowly  ebbs,  until, 
congealed  by  bitter  frosts,  it  becomes  a  Dead  Sea,  or  Mer  de  Glace, 
in  December. 

And  as  the  visits  of  Boyal  personages  are  announced  on  city* 
walls,  so  the  advent  of  the  queen  of  flowers  is  foretold  by  the 
mural  roses.  These  are  the  advanced  guard  of  the  reginal  retinue, 
and  a  Marshal  of  France — Mar^chal  Niel — in  all  his  golden 
splendour,  claims  the  honour,  with  handsome  invincible  Qloire  de 
Dijon  for  his  aide-de-camp,  to  precede  the  army.  Then  the  hedgerow 
roses,  reprenenting  the  love  of  a  loyal  people,  line  the  route  of  the 
royal  progress : 

'  The  road  shaU  blossom,  the  road  shaU  bloom, 
So  fair  a  queen  has  left  her  home  ;* 

and  accompanied  by  delicious  music,  flauto  ohhUgato^  the  mellow 
ousel  fluting  in  the  elm,  and  happy  oxen  playing  with  their  horns, 
with  banners  waving,  the  irises  and  other  flags,  with  zephyrs  ring- 
ing the  bells  of  the  campanula,  the  procession  of  Queen  Rosa 
passes  on. 

Where,  when,  and  how  shall  we  see  it  best  ?  My  reader,  if  I 
knew  your  habitat,  I  could  probably  tell  you  of  some  j7oinf  (Tavantage 
near  to  your  home ;  but,  not  having  this  information,  I  will  give 
you  a  list  of  our  most  distinguished  rosarians  throughout  the  country, 
from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Border,  hoping  thus  to  introduce  you 
to  some  scene  of  beauty  which  you  can  readily  reach,  and  where 
roses  bloom  in  all  their  glory.  The  rose-merchants  will  welcome 
you,  of  course,  because  you  can  no  more  leave  their  nurseries 
without  giving  an  order  for  roses  than  a  young  lady  can  leave 
London  without  buying  a  bonnet,  or  a  young  gentleman  without 
buying  a  pipe ;  and  the  amateurs,  I  am  sure,  knowing  them  well, 
will  be  glad  to  see  you — your  quest  of  the  beautiful  (not  to  mention 
your  good  taste  in  reading  this  paper)  being  a  guarantee  to  them  of 
mutual  sympathies. 
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In  Devonsliire,  the  native  home  of  the  exquisite  rose  Deyoniensb, 
there  is  the  nnrseiy  of  Messrs.  Gnrtis  &  Co.  at  Torquay,  whence 
came  the  seyenty-two  roses  which  were  the  first  to  bloom  of  all  the 
roses  in  England,  and  consequently  to  take  the  highest  honours  at 
the  great  show  of  the  National  Bose  Society  held  in  June  at  the 
Crystal  Palace;  and  also,  in  this  favoured  county,  there  is  the 
famous  rose-garden  of  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our 
generals  in  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  at  Heavitree,  near  to  Exeter. 
In  Wiltshire,  at  Salisbury,  ther^  is  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Keynes 
&  Co.,  from  which  some  of  the  grandest  of  roses  have  been  sent  to 
our  shows ;  and  at  no  great  distance  there  is  the  Stapleford  nursery, 
where  Mr.  Bennett  has  recently  raised  some  most  interesting  seed- 
ling roses,  and  among  them,  as  he  announces,  that  summum  banum 
and  roc's  egg  of  the  rosarian's  hope — a  yellow  perpetual  rose !  In 
Sussex  there  are  the  Woodlands  nurseries,  near  Maresfield,  where 
Messrs.  Wood  &  Sons  have  their  '  rosea  rura,'  their  farm,  acre  after 
acre,  of  roses ;  and  also  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  at  Pilts- 
down,  of  long  success  and  renown.  In  Kent,  Messrs.  Einmont  & 
Eidd  have  recently  sent  from  Canterbury  an  excellent  collection  of 
roses,  for  which  they  won  a  premier  prize ;  and  in  this  '  Garden  of 
England*  the  amateurs  are  numerous,  notably  Mr.  Hollingsworth 
of  Maidstone,  Mr.  Bumaby- Atkins  of  Halsted,  and  Captain  Christie 
of  Buckhurst  Lodge,  Westerham  (in  whose  honour  Monsieur 
Lacharme  has  named  one  of  our  most  attractive  roses),  who  realise 
their  favourite  in  her  perfection.  In  Essex,  Mr.  Cant  of  Colchester 
can  write  ntdli  secundua  over  the  entrance  of  the  Mile  End  nurseiies, 
whffli  his  roses  are  in  their  glory.  In  Hertfordshire,  I  saw  lasfc 
year,  and  on  a  summer's  eve,  forty  thousand  standard  rose-trees  in 
one  plat  (oidy  a  moiety  of  the  Cheshunt  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son),  glowing  in  the  soft  splendour  of  the  setthig  sun,  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  varieties — such  as  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  and  my  namesake,  Beynolds  Hole — being  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  bom  in  that  beautifal  garden.  Hard  by,  about  a  couple  of 
miles,  are  the  extensive  and  picturesque  grounds  of  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Son,  famous  for  their  '  pictorial  trees'  as  well  as  for  roses. 
These  adjoin  the  Waltham  Station,  so  that  visitors  by  ndl  pass  from 
the  platform  into  the  nurseries,  and,  having  enjoyed  their  manifold 
delights,  including  many  charming  roses  sent  out  by  Mr.  William 
Paul,  such  as  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Star  of  Waltham,  May  Quennell, 
cum  muUis  aliis,  may  hire  a  fly  for  Cheshunt.  The  nurseries  <^ 
Messrs.  Lane  of  Berkhampstead,  and  of  Messrs.  Francis  of  Hert- 
ford, are  also  famous  for  their  roses.  In  Middlesex — ^that  is  to 
say,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London — the  best  rose-nurseries  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  Messrs.  Eraser  near  Lee 
Bridge,  and,  just  out  of  Middlesex,  in  Surrey,  those  of  Messrs. 
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Yeiteh  &  Sons  at  Combe  Wood  and  Eingston  Hill.  Amatexirs 
aboimdy  bnt  the  one  who  prodnoes  roses  most  accessible  to  her 
Majesty's  lieges  is  my  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who  brings  every  morning 
doling  the  time  of  roses,  and  from  his  garden  nigh  to  Wimbledon, 
a  beantifol  display  for  his  desk  at  No.  1  Old  Bond-street.  Passing 
into  Buckinghamshire — and  the  G.W.B.  will  take  you  in  less 
than  an  hour  to  Slough — you  will  find  there,  in  the  royal  nursery 
of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  one  of  the  best  collections  of  outdoor  roses, 
and  the  best  collection  of  roses  in  pots,  to  be  seen  in  England ; 
and  near  to  Slough  many  amateurs,  of  whom  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  chief; 
and  thence,  returning  to  the  rail,  you  may  leave  the  main  line  at 
Dideot,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  queen  of  cities,  you  may  find 
delightM  little  gardens  of  roses  most  carefully  and  successfully 
tended  by  college  servants  and  others : 

*  Not  wholly  in  the  hvLsj  world,  nor  qnite 
Beyond  it,  bloom  the  gardens  that  I  love. 
NewB  from  the  humming  dty  comes  to  them 
In  sounds  incessant  of  tibe  college-bells ; 
While,  sitting  muffled  mid  rose-leayes,  yon  hear 
The  windy  clanging  of  the  Great  Tom  dock ; 
Although  between  it  and  the  gardens  lie 
Large  meads  of  grass,  washed  by  a  slow  broad  stream, 
That,  stirred  with  langoid  pulses  of  the  oar 
By  drowsy  freshman,  dreaming  of  his  Kate, 
Or  graduate,  here  safe  from  noisome  don, 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on.' 

Leaving  these  pleasant  gardens,  you  must  make  your  way  back 
to  the  city,  and  ads,  Mr.  Prince,  of  the  Market-street,  to  show  you 
his  nursery  of  roses .  upon  the  cultivated  seedling  briar,  and  to 
explain  to  you  the  advantages  of  the  system,  whidi  he  has  himself 
inkoduced,  by  those  practical  illustrations  which  put  an  end«  to 
doubt.  At  Worcester  may  be  seen,  in  the  spacious  gardens  of  Mr* 
Bichard  Smith,  a  most  complete  collection  of  rose-trees  for  sale ; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  county,  and  in  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries, 
dose  to  Hereford,  the  invincible  roses  of  Mr.  Cranston,  such  as  he 
exhibited  last  year  at  Manchester,  to  the  dismay  of  all  competitors, 
and  to  the  delectation  of  those  who  did  not  compete.  And  in  this 
picturesque  and  pleasant  shire  many  amateurs,  true  lovers  of  the 
Toaey  such  as  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Buhner,  Bector  of  Gredenhill^  an 
enthusiastic  expert,  and  the  chief  founder  of  the  West  of  England 
Bose  Show ;  the  Bev.  Berkdey  Stanhope,  Bector  of  Byford ;  and 
Mr.  Jowitt  of  the  Old  Weir,  who  is  reported  to  be  the  happy 
possessor  of  more  rose-trees  than  belong  to  any  other  of  his  unpro* 
fessional  brethren.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  seen  roses  in  their  foil 
integrity  in  the  gardens  at  Leamington,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Go. 
of  Coventry  have  been  successful  exhibitors.  Li  Northamptonshire, 
Mr.  House  of  the  Nurseries,  Peterborough,  is  a  skilfol  grower  of 
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roses ;  but  I  do  not  remember,  despite  the  nomerons  votaries  of 
horticnltnre,  any  amatenr  rosarian  of  note.  So  in  the  adjoining 
county,  Messrs,  Wood  &  Ingram  of  the  Nurseries,  Huntingdon, 
are  the  chief  representatives  of  those  who  delight  in  roses  ;  whereas 
in  Cambridgeshire  a  most  accomplished  amateur,  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Chatteris,  divides  the  honours  with  Mr.  Farren  of  Cambridge,  once 
an  amateur,  but  now  a  grower  for  sale,  and  so  proficient  in  his 
clever  manipulations  that  he  has  budded  eleven  hundred  stocks  in  a 
day,  thus  changing  by  his  legerdemain  the  common  briar  into  a  thing 
of  beauty ;  and  in  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  the  amateurs  have  undis- 
puted sway — leg  trois  freres,  the  Messrs.  Fellowes  (one  of  them 
— ^E.  L. — of  credit  and  renown  in  the  history  of  Oxford  cricket), 
true  scions  of  a  floral  family ;  and  Mr.  Nichol,  gardener  at  Dringston 
Park;  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  being  the  lord-lieutenants  of  Queen  Bose. 
And  this  is  the  case  in  other  neighbouring  counties ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pochin,  Sector  of  Barkby,  taking  precedence  in  Leicestershire; 
the  Bev.  C,  C.  Ellison  of  Bracebridge,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Soames  of 
Imham  Park  in  Lincolnshire.  In  my  own  county,  Nottingham- 
shire, we  are  well  represented  in  both  departments,  having  two 
nurserymen — Mr.  Merryweather  of  Southwell,  and  Mr.  Frettingham 
of  Beeston — who  grow  the  rose  in  abundant  perfection ;  and  a  troop 
of  amateurs,  of  whom  I  claim,  in  my  venial  pride,  to  be  captain, 
and  who  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds  among  the  working  men  of 
Nottingham.  In  their  tiny  gardens,  nigh  unto  the  town,  may  be 
found  such  specimens  of  their  favourite  flower  as  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  the  world ;  and  you  shall  see  many  an  artisan  with  a  Marechal 
Niel  or  a  Charles  Lefebvre  in  his  Sunday-coat  almost  large  enough 
to  run  away  with  him.  In  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire, 
thQ  only  amateur  of  note  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  is  the  Bev. 
G.  P.  Peach  of  Appleton-le-Street ;  but  there  are  prince-merchants 
of  the  roses  in  the  two  firms  of  Dickson  at  Chester,  in  Mr.  May  of 
Bedale,  and  in  Mr.  Harrison  of  Darlington. 

Next  comes  the  inquiry,  when  is  the  time  of  roses  ?  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  shall  we  find  them  in  their  happiest  phase  ?  They 
are  most  beautiful,  I  think,  at  sunrise,  when  the  queen  of  the 
flowers  wears  her  glittering  crown  of  diamond  dewdrops ;  but  where 
is  the  man  who  will  rise  so  early  in  the  morning  (saving  always  the 
M.F.H.,  to  watch  the  debut  of  his  young  hounds  in  the  coverts),  and 
who  shall  venture  to  sing,  '  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,*  when 
my  lady  sleeps  her  first  beauty-sleep,  and  doors  are  locked  and 
shutters  are  closed,  and  the  other  inmates  might  mistake  her  for  a 
ghost  or  a  burglar  ?  and  the  grass  would  be  dank  for  her  exqoi- 
site  toes,  however  high  and  dry  she  might  feel  with  reference  to  her 
lovely  heels.  And,  therefore,  I  will  invite  you,  knights  and  ladies 
both|  to  view  the  roses  when,  after  a  bright  warm  summer's  day> 
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the  eTening  Bnn  is  low,  when  the  petals,  which  have  drooped  in  the 
noontide  heat,  reyive  in  all  the  freshness  of  their  charms,  and  seem 
to  be  rejoicing  in  their  thankful  rest. 

How^  in  what  frame  of  mind  and  body,  shall  yon  enjoy  this 
time  of  roses  ?  After  a  day's  good  work,  whatever  yonr  work  may 
be,  after  a  good  dinner,  with  a  good  conscience  and  with  a  good 
cigar.  I  am  speaking  here  to  the  knights  only ;  and  I  specially 
mention  cigar,  becaase  we  old  rosarians  cannot  eject  the  idea  that 
short  pipes  are  unworthy  of  the  royal  presence,  and  because  we 
despise  that  composition  of  sawdust  and  curl-paper  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  cigarette,  and  fills  men's  mouths  with  grit. 

My  reader,  has  your  time  among  the  roses  inspired  you  with  a 
yearning  to  have  roses  of  your  own  ?  If  so,  you  may  rely  upon  the 
instructions  following,  as  the  results  of  thirty  years'  experience. 

Despise^  not  the  day  of  small  things.  You  must  learn  your  notes 
before  you  play  a  sonata.  Devote  a  bed  in  the  best  part  of  your 
garden,  sheltered  but  not  overshadowed,  having  an  eastern  or  south- 
ern aspect,  as  a  throne  for  the  garden  queen. 

Let  the  soil  be  well  drained  and  dug. 

Go  to  the  nearest  nursery  where  roses  are  successfoUy  grown, 
and  order  the  quantity  which  you  require  from  this  list : 

Alfred  Colomb.  Madame  Lacharme. 

Baroness  Bothsohild.  Madame  Victor  Yerdier. 

Charles  Lefebvre.  Mademoiselle  Annie  Wood. 

Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Yerdier. 

Dnpnj  Jamain.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Bady. 

Edward  Morren.  MarSohal  YaOlant. 

Etienne  Levet.  Marqnise  de  Castellane. 

FranQois  Michelon.  Margaerite  de  St  Amand. 

John  Hopper.  S^atenr  Yaisse. 

La  France.  Xavier  Olibo. 
Madame  Cl^mence  Joineanz. 

If  this  quantity  does  not  satisfy  your  ambitions,  then  add : 

Abel  Carri^re.  La  DnchcBse  de  Momy. 

Annie  Laxton.  Lonis  Yan  Hontte. 

Baron  de  Bonstettin.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Cointet. 

Beantj  of  Waltham.  Mademoiselle  Th^r^se  Levet. 

Captain  Christy.  Maurice  Bemardin. 

Camille  Bemardin.  May  Qnennell. 

Conntess  of  Oxford.  Monsieur  Neman. 

Comtcsse  de  Serenye.  Miss  Hassard. 

Pr.  Andry.  Mrs.  Baker. 

Dnke  of  Wellington.  Pierre  Netting. 

Emilie  Haosburg.  ,  Prince  Arthor. 

£xx>oBition  de  Brie.  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan. 

£.  T.  Teas.  Princess  Maiy  of  Cambridge. 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  Beynolds  Hole, 

fisher  Holmes.  Star  of  Waltham. 

General  Jacqneminot.  Thomas  Mills. 

Jean  Liaband.  Yictor  Yerdier. 
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To  these  yon  must  add,  for  some  wann  border,  backed  by  a  will, 
the  following  varieties  of  the  tea-scented  rose  : 

Adsm.  Madame  YOlermorz. 

Aline  Bislj.  Madame  Nabomiaod. 

Anna  OlliTier.  Bfadame  Wfloh. 

Catherine  Mermet.  Mar6ohal  NieL 

Cheshnnt  Hybrid.  Marie  Van  Hcmtte. 

GomteBse  de  Nadaillae.  Monaienr  FnrUdo. 

DnoheBa  of  Edinbargh.  Kiphetos. 

Duke  of  Connaaght.  Perle  de  Lyon. 

DeToniensiB.  President. 

Homer.  Rnbens. 

La  Bonle  d'Or.  Sonrenir  d'Eliae. 

Madame  Bravy.  Sonyenir  d*nn  AmL 
Madame  Margottin. 

Tell  the  nurseryman  the  nature  of  your  soil,  and  he  will  judge 
as  to  the  best  stock  for  your  rose-trees.  The  cost  will  be  about 
Is.  6d,  each.  Plant  in  November ;  prune  in  March.  Be  liberal 
with  farmyard  manure.  When  the  soil  is  set,  keep  it  open  with 
the  hoe.  Look  out  in  May  for  the  '  worm  i'  th'  bud/  and,  having 
him  between  your  thumb  and  finger,  do  not  wait  to  discuss  with  him 
the  pros  and  cons  of  capital  punishment.  Above  all,  never  be  dis- 
heartened— only  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait,  and  you  shall  surely 
see  in  your  own  garden  the  time  and  prime  of  roses. 
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Idly  she  stirred  the  ashes  at  her  feet, 

The  bumt-out  embers>  of  a  bygone  day, 
Thinking  how  bright  that  fire  had  burned — ^what  heat 

Glowed  once  where  now  she  found  all  cold  and  gray. 
Then,  idly  still,  scarce  knowing  what  she  did, 

Fanned  the  pale  ashes  with  her  gentle  breath, 
Nor  thought  of  fire  within  the  embers  hid, 

Nor  dreamed  of  life  where  all  lay  cold  as  death. 
Sudden,  a  light,  where  all  before  was  dark, 

Shone  in  her  dazzled  eyes  and  dimmed  her  sight — 
A  tongue  of  flame  that,  kindled  firom  some  spark 

Undreamed  of,  made  a  noonday  of  the  night. 
She  stood  one  moment,  stunned,  then  in  anoiaze 
She  fled,  for  all  her  world  was  in  a  blaze !  a.  x- 
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Maohineby  in  motion  has  always  a  grotesque  likeness  to  hamanity, 
and  there  is  always  a  suspicion  of  melancholy  madness  in  it  if  you 
will  but  watch  long  enough  to  get  the  dreary  swing  and  rhythm  of 
its  motion  cadenced  in  your  own  pulses.  Looking  out  on  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  one  dreary  day,  when  the  rain  pricked  the  surface  of 
the  stagnant  waters,  and  the  wide-reaching  sorrow  of  the  marsh  lay 
whimpering  under  a  leaden-eyed  miserable  heaven,  I  fell  into 
sympathy  with  the  machinery  which  throbbed  and  groaned  beside 
me.  A  thickset  steel  dwarf,  in  a  jacket  of  rancid  and  hot-smelling 
grease,  danced  a  perpetual  legless  hornpipe,  with  arms  alternately 
straight  and  akimbo,  and  did  it  with  such  a  seeming  of  purposeless 
frenzy  and  impotent  exasperation,  that  nobody  but  a  fool  could  have 
beheld  it  without  a  half-comic  touch  of  pity.  Up,  with  his  greasy 
arms  straight  at  his  greasy  sides ;  down,  with  his  elbows  out ;  up 
again  and  down  again ;  without  a  pause,  without  a  change ;  until 
the  impotent  exasperation  of  that  wretched  hornpipe  seemed  to  be 
in  danger  of  rising  in  me  somehow,  and  I  had  to  turn  away.  The 
great  beam  played  an  unresting  game  at  see-saw,  with  a  dreary 
want  of  interest,  but  with  more  resignation  in  its  motions  than  the 
dwarf  could  command,  and  as  though  all  things  were  too  melan- 
choly for  anything  to  matter  much.  The  axle  of  the  great  fly- 
wheel was  mad  with  sick  headache,  or  motion  has  no  meaning. 

Except  for  the  whimpering  wind  and  the  sulky  rain,  Nature 
brought  no  sound  to  mingle  with  the  groaning  complaints  of  this 
imprisoned  complex  metal  giant,  who  had  by  this  time  resolved 
himself  into  a  distinct  personality.  A  duU-eyed  man,  with  canvas 
tronsers  tucked  into  high  boots,  sat  and  smoked  beside  the  metal 
giant,  and  stared  listlessly  at  the  red-hot  heart  of  him.  He  might 
have  seemed  the  imprisoned  thing's  tormentor,  as  he  fretted  that 
fiery  heart  with  a  great  bar  of  iron,  idly  and  unfeelingly.  The 
giant  might  have  been  Sisyphus  at  a  new  task,  or  god  Thor  at  one 
of  the  old  ones  he  undertook  at  Jotunleim.  One  of  god  Thor's 
tasks  was  to  drink  the  sea  dry,  and  this  metal  giant's  business  was 
to  drain  the  marsh.  Thor  could  drink  like  a  god,  and  made  old 
oceffli  ebb.  This  creature  strained  his  steel  throat  under  as  evil  a 
torture  as  Brinvilliers  sufiered,  and  the  marsh  made  no  sign.  Why 
should  I  begrudge  myself  a  fancy  ?  Yet  the  giant  was  but  a  pump- 
ing-engine,  Snd  his  t<nrmentoir  a  to^e  engineman. 
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The  engineman  wore  a  look  of  doll  placidity  which  I  had  not 
seen  since,  two  or  three  years  ago^  I  visited  the  opinm-smoking 
houses  in  the  east  of  London.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  I  had 
not  expected  to  find  that  singular  expression  in  his  face  I  might  not 
have  found  it ;  but  it  was  there.  His  skin  was  somewhat  of  the 
colour  of  unbaked  bread  which  has  just  begun  to  film  with  dryness. 
His  speech  was  slow,  and  had  an  uninterested  sound  which  matched 
the  dull  placidity  in  his  eyes.  But  it  told  me,  almost  like  a  Toice 
speaking  in  a  dream,  that  he  had  not  watched  his  steel  comrade  in 
vain ;  and  sweeping  his  arm  vaguely,  he  said  that  all  the  country 
out  there  had  been  marsh  five  years  before,  though  it  was  under 
prosperous  cultivation  now.  There  were  many  other  pumping- 
engines  round  about — the  country  was  full  of  'em.  If  they  were 
not  kept  going,  Lincoln  'd  be  at  sea-level  pretty  soon.  Did  he  live 
there  alone  ?  No.  He  worked  twelve  hours  and  had  twelve  hours 
ofif,  and  a  companion  took  night-duty  one  week  and  he  another.  A 
dismal  business  at  night-time  ?  I  supposed.  Well,  yes,  he  supposed 
80  too,  as  though  it  were  another's  affair  altogether,  and  by  no 
means  his.  Was  it  always  necessary  to  work  at  night  ?  Not  more 
than  half  the  year  round,  as  a  rule ;  sometimes  not  so  much ;  some- 
times,  in  a  rainy  season,  more.  He  scarcely  moved  his  eyes  from 
the  fire  whilst  talkmg  thus,  but  sat  fretting  it  with  the  iron  bar  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Speaking  as  though  he  desired  to  dismiss  me 
from  his  thoughts,  or  rather  as  if  he  meant  to  sweep  himself  dean 
of  thought  altogether,  he  told  me  that  I  might  sit  down  there  and 
dry  myself  if  I  wanted  to,  and  then  with  the  bar  drooping  lazily  in 
his  hand  he  watched  the  fire  again.  I  spread  the  skirts  of  my  wet 
overcoat  open  to  the  warmth,  and  sat  down  beside  him.  How  many 
gallons  an  hour  or  a  minute  did  the  engine  lift  ?  I  asked.  He  did 
not  know.  How  far  from  there  did  he  live  ?  A  matter  of  two 
miles.  Were  the  wages  good  ?  Fairish.  Was  there  any  distress 
in  the  district  ?  He  hadn't  heard  of  none.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  sickness — rheumatism,  for  instance  ?  Allays  were,  he  said.  Some 
of  the  people  took  opium  for  it,  I  fancied  ?  No,  he  said — ^lodnum. 
Where  did  they  get  it  ?  Grantham — anywhere.  Always  with  his 
dull  eyes  on  the  fire,  and  the  bar  resting  laxly  in  his  hand,  as 
though  he  had  struck  a  blow  with  it  and  was  repenting.  Did  he 
think  the  work  of  draining  would  ever  be  finished?  No,  he 
answered, — why  should  it  ?  I  am  afraid  that  both  of  us  spoke 
there  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

Did  he  often  see  anybody  out  here  whilst  he  was  at  work? 
Why,  no,  he  said,  not  often.  Never  at  night-time?  I  supposed. 
He  looked  round  at  me  suddenly,  and  shortened  the  bar  in  his  hand 
and  beat  at  the  fire.  Then  he  said,  No ;  nobody  at  night-time.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  more  than  fancy,  but  I  thought  at  the 
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time  that  he  might  be  tronbled  by  certain  imsnbstantial  visitors.  A 
little  laudanum  regularly  taken  might  breed  an  army  of  ghosts  in 
such  a  place  as  this^  with  no  neighbour  but  the  darkness.  There 
were  villages  within  less  than  a  half-hour's  walk,  but  the  marsh- 
mist  sponged  them  out  of  sight.  The  low-lying  swamp  and  the 
high-iiding  artificial  river,  whose  formal  banks  converged  in  the 
distance  until  the  fog  absorbed  them,  were  the  only  things  in  sight. 
To  an  imaginative  man  the  dull  loneliness  might  grow  terrible,  and 
even  to  a  stupid  man  it  must  have  been  hard  to  bear,  even  with 
laudanum  to  stave  off  the  pains  of  thought  and  rheumatism.  It  was 
a  lonely  berth,  I  said;  and  he  answered,  Lonely  enough,  still 
beating  the  fire  with  the  bar  he  held.  Did  he  read  much  out  here  ? 
No,  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  sulky  fatigue ;  he  had  his  work  to  see 
to.  I  persevered  a  little  further.  Did  he  like  the  work  ?  Would 
he  not  willingly  change  it  for  something  else  ?  He  answered  No 
to  both  those  questions,  and  left  me  to  make  the  most  I  could  of  his 
likings  and  desires.  Then  he  rose  and  began  to  oil  the  machinery 
with  a  manner  which  left  me  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  say  good- 
afternoon  and  go.  Before  I  was  well  out  of  reach  of  the  noises  of 
the  engine,  it  and  he  and  the  engine-house  were  blotted  out  of 
eiistence  by  the  rain  and  fog.  There  was  a  track  along  the  bank 
of  the  artificial  river,  leading,  after  a  mile's  walk  or  so,  to  a  bridge 
which  sloped  downward  to  a  road.  The  road  led  through  the  re- 
deemed land  to  which  the  recluse  had  vaguely  pointed,  and  brought 
me  to  a  gloomy  littie  inn,  where  I  took  refuge  &om  the  stress  of 
weather.  I  was  shown  into  a  sombre  parlour,  where  the  very  fire 
was  damp.  The  chairs  and  table  were  clammy  to  sight  and  touch, 
and  the  window-jambs  were  moist  with  a  cold  perspiration.  Casting 
about  for  something  to  beguile  the  time,  I  found  nothing  more  pro- 
fitable than  an  old  lAncolnshire  Chronicle  for  the  last  week  of 
December  1877.  Therein  I  read  of  an  amateur  concert  at 
Bellean-with-Aby,  and  other  small  doings  at  other  quaintiy-named 
places.  '  From  the  carefully-selected  and  well-arranged  programme 
great  things  were  expected ;  and  these  were  fully  realised,  for  it  is 
very  rarely  that  such  a  musical  treat  was  given  to  a  village  audience 
as  was  heard  on  Thursday  evening  by  a  full  house.'  Out  of  sheer 
vacuity  I  copied  that  queer  little  bit  of  reporter's  English — ^it 
stares  at  me  from  my  note-book  now,  as  if  to  demand  a  drolly- 
accidental  fame  for  that  bygone  amateur  concert  at  Belleau-with- 
Aby — and  then,  at  the  barmaid's  invitation,  attacked  a  tallowy 
mutton-chop  and  two  imitation  potatoes  in  wax.  These  dismissed, 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  fell  uncomfortably 
asleep,  until  I  was  awakened  by  a  noise  of  voices  in  the  kitchen, 
whither  I  strolled,  and  found  a  conclave  of  shepherds  and  labourers 
vehemently  disputing.     *I're  feared,'  said  one,   *as  tha's  get  a 
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dowsiu'  in  a  bit,  mate/  as  though  the  chances  strack  him  as  being 
melancholy.  '  Wheer  V  asked  the  subject  of  this  dread.  '  In  hoBS- 
pond/  said  the  other.  Everybody  guffawed  at  this  except  the  man 
to  whom  the  prospect  was  offered.  '  Tha  take  word  for  it/  said 
the  humorist,  '  tha's  better  be  wet  inside  nor  out  this  weather. 
Pull.'  With  that  he  offered  his  jug  to  his  opponent,  who  nodded, 
as  to  say  '  In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius/  and,  wiping  his 
mouth  upon  his  moleskin  sleeve,  put  the  jug  to  his  Ups  and  emptied 
it.  Then  he  turned  it  upside  down  and  grinned,  and  the  kitchen 
echoed  with  the  general  laughter.  'Nur  you  mind,'  said  the 
humorist,  smiling  wrily,  as  if  he  felt  that  the  tables  were  turned 
upon  him ;  '  I're  game  to  p'y  for  more.'  Whatever  the  dispate 
had  been,  it  was  over  now,  and  the  dull  stream  of  talk  flowed  on 
like  liquid  mud  in  a  ditch.  But  the  humorist,  with  whom  I  fell 
into  talk,  was  a  character,  and  is  probably  better  known  in  many 
rural  districts  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is 
famous  for  a  sheep-wash,  with  which  he  and  his  son  travel  the 
country.  I  believe  it  is  in  high  request,  and  that  he  makes  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  it.  He  had  been  nigh  everywhere  in  England,  he 
said,  and  went  wherever  he  was  sent  for.  He  was  mostly  abont 
that  side  of  the  country — in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties. 
Then  he  knew  something  about  the  condition  of  the  labouring  men 
on  that  side?  Why,  that  only  stood  to  reason.  Wages,  be 
thought,  was  fairish.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  folk 
thereabout,  except  that  they  was  all  that  mullypufiSed  as  it  passed 
saying.  Mullypuffled !  That  meant  confused  ?  I  supposed.  Yes ; 
dim-headed  like,  he  said ;  like  as  if  their  heads  was  stuffed  with 
feathers.  Stupid  lot  they  was,  to  be  certain.  Did  he  charge  that 
dim-headedness  against  all  Lincolnshire  ?  Yes ;  and  more— wher- 
ever the  waters  was.  All  round  by  Grantham  and  Lincoln  and 
Boston  and  Peterborough  and  Ely  and  Cambridge — ^wherever  the 
waters  was.  Then  was  the  dim-headedness  the  result  of  the 
waters  ?  Well,  did  I  see,  now  ?  They  took  drops — awful  tot  of 
drops  they  took — wherever  the  waters  was.  They  suffered  from 
such  a  awful  lot  of  complaints,  it  was  a  pity — stone  and  rheumatism 
and  sihattics.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  drops  got  into  the  children's 
heads  before  they  were  bom.  It  was  that  which  made  'em  so  dim- 
headed.  The  people  looked  well  fed  ?  He  believed  me !  Where 
he  was  then  engaged  the  master  gave  the  hands  who  Uved  about  the 
house  three  meals  of  fat  boiled  bacon  a  day — twenty-one  meals  of 
fat  cold  boiled  bacon  every  week  of  their  lives !  Like  it  ?  He 
should  think  they  did.  See  'em  cut  it  up  in  hunches,  and  sop  it  in 
their  beer.  See  'em  cut  it  up  in  hunches,  and  sop  it  in  their  milk. 
He  never  see  a  set  of  fellows  more  contented  and  £atter  like  in  all 
his  life,  nowheer. 
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I  had  that  afternoon  seen  one  labourer  who  made  in  himself  the 
subject  of  a  conventional  idyll.     There  is  a  story  extant  of  a  rustic 
who  was  asked  what  he  thought  he  would  like  to  be  his  perpetual 
estate  in  a  problematic  condition  of  future  bliss.  His  notion  of  heaven 
turned  out  to  be  the  eternal  sitting  on  an  everlasting  gate,  eating 
eternal  cold  boiled  bacon  with  a  clasp-knife.  The  man  I  saw  sat  upon 
a  gate,  and  ate  cold  boiled  bacon  in  egregious  greasy  mounds,  with 
*  but  a  pennyworth  of  bread  to  all  that  intolerable  deal'  of  fat.   And  it 
was  beyond  denial  that  he  looked  thriving.     The  Agricultural  La- 
bourers' Societies  in  Lincolnshire  make  stolid  opposition — after  the 
manner  of  men  who,  at  election  times,  'put  on  their  top-boots  and  vote 
for  the  gentlemanly  interest' — against  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  and  they  offer  prizes  to  provident   labourers,  to  plough- 
men, underdrainerSy  hedge-cutters,  shepherds,  shearers,  stackers, 
thatchers,  young  servants,  labouring  men  with  the  neatest  cottage, 
parents  who  send  their  children  oftenest  to  school,  and  labourers 
who  can  show  the  best  fat  pigs.     If  they  had  included  amongst 
their  offers  one — which  would  be  useful  in  some  counties — for  the 
best  fat  labourer,  this  specimen  would  infallibly  have  borne  it  off. 
Fat  cold  boiled  bacon  is  not  the  highest  form  which  can  be  taken  by 
human  generosity ;  but  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way,  though  a 
fastidious  taste  might  be  satisfied  with  but  a  little  of  it. 

The  shepherd  had  perhaps  more  sympathy  with  the  masters 
than  with  the  men,  and  finding  himself  well-to-do  in  the  world, 
was  disposed  to  think  highly  of  its  arrangements.  The  farmers, 
he  said,  was  fine  free-handed  men — liked  a  good  horse.  Great 
country  for  fox-hunting,  it  was,  to  be  certain.  Splendid  rich 
country,  for  all  the  waters  was  out  so  often.  Fed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  million  sheep.  Not  believe  that?  Well,  I  might  ask 
anybody  as  knowed,  and  they'd  soon  tell  me.  He  knowed,  'cause 
he'd  seen  it  in  the  papers  many  a  time.  He  had  heard  say  that 
the  farmers  spent  more  than  a  million  pounds  a  year  in  artificial 
manures  and  draining  every  year.  I  found  afterwards  that  the 
shepherd's  figures  were  truer  than  I  had  supposed.  He  left  this 
subject  now,  however,  to  dilate  upon  the  virtues  of  his  own  mixture 
for  sheep-washing,  and  went  into  details  respecting  the  comfort 
with  which  its  odours  permitted  him  to  sleep  in  any  bed  '  with  any 
amount  of  company.'  Into  those  details  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  follow  him. 

Most  places  are  pleasant  or  dull,  as  fancy  makes  them.  It  is 
sometimes  possible  for  a  place  to  be  pleasant  and  dull  at  once,  as 
the  tame  old  town  of  Yeovil  was  to  me  last  Christmas-time. 
I  was  dropped  down  there  by  Fate  on  Christmas-eve,  unknowing 
and  unknown.  The  fields  were  dim  with  untrodden  snow,  and 
the  streets  were  almost  as  white,  and  gave  evidence  of  almost  as 
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little  traffic  as  the  fields.  But  the  lanes  maintained  their  green 
protest  against  winter  and  its  ghostly  shrond  of  white-  The  yel- 
lowish rocks  which  line  the  road  every  here  and  there  kept  their 
mosses  and  ivies ;  and  trees  which  hold  a  sturdy  leaf  against  the 
firost  stood  ont  in  sombre  green  above  them.  This  show  of  colours 
might  well  fix  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  itinerant  to  whom  a  winter  in 
the  West  of  England  had  for  many  a  year  been  strange ;  but  the 
Hodge  of  Yeovil,  plodding  heavily  through  the  thickest  of  the  snow 
with  downward  eyes,  had  no  joy  in  them,  being  to  the  phenomena 
bom.  He  wore  no  professional  badge  of  smock-firock  and  gaiters, 
snch  as  he  was  wont  to  wear  years  ago ;  but  there  was  an  indica- 
tion in  his  gait  of  an  habitual  striding  over  heavy  furrows,  to  which 
the  tenuity  of  his  ankles  and  the  contrasted  exaggeration  of  his 
foot-gear  gave  such  emphasis  that,  though  he  had  been  clad  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  one  would  have  known  him  in  the  least 
familiar  ways.  When  he  was  addressed  his  manner  was  marked  hy 
a  dejectid  amiability.  He  was  bound  for  Sherborne,  and  had  a 
message  to  deliver  there.  He  had  no  objection  to  a  drink — zeein* 
as  a  did  be  Ghrismas-dime,  he  said — and  he  was  willing  to  accept 
a  clean  clay  at  the  wayside  public-house,  and  a  half-ounce  of  bird's- 
eye  for  his  own  smoking.  Under  the  combined  influence  of  beer 
and  tobacco  he  brightened  up  a  little,  and  I  had  a  great  talk  with 
him.  He  was  able  to  face  the  reflection  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
four  children,  and  that  his  wages  were  nine  shillings  a  week.  These 
things  came  out  of  him  by  slow  degrees.  No  perquisites  with  that 
nine  shillings — no  allowance  or  allotment?  Yes;  cider.  How 
much  cider?  Two  quarts  a  day.  What  was  the  value  of  it? 
Well,  it  wam*t  worth  much.  Master  didn't  set  no  great  store  by 
it.  He  said  it  was  worth  a  shillin'  a  week,  he  did.  Then  I  asked 
the  man  why,  since  he  thought  so  poorly  of  the  cider,  and  drew  so 
little  money,  he  did  not  commute  the  cider  for  the  shilling.  He 
turned  round  upon  me,  and  stopped  in  the  snow  with  a  look  of 
undefined  humour,  and  shook  his  head  at  this  suggestion.  No,  no. 
He  knew  a  thing  worth  two  of  that.  His  missis  had  all  his  money, 
every  penny  of  it ;  and  if  he  gave  up  his  cider,  and  drew  a  shilling 
extra  in  wages,  she  wouldn't  allow  him  a  farden,  she  wouldn't,  and 
he  couldn't  get  no  drink.  And  what  rent  did  he  pay?  0,  he 
didn't  pay  no  rent.  He  had  a  cottage  allowed  him — not  much  of 
a  place,  but  something.  Had  he  any  ground  with  his  cottage? 
No ;  no  ground — leastways  none  to  talk  of.  'Twa'n't  good  for 
nought.  Well,  how  did  he  get  along  on  nine  shillings  a  week? 
He  couldn't  get  along  on  it,  he  answered,  and  did  not.  Then  what 
did  he  do?  He  had  three  loaves  a  week  from  the  union.  Did  he 
get  this  relief  whilst  he  was  in  full  work  ?  Yes.  And  did  he  get 
no  higher  rate  of  wages  at  any  time  ?     He  replied  that  he  could 
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make  perhaps  half-a-crown  a  week  more  in  harvest,  that  was  all. 
Did  he  belong  to  a  sick-club  ?  No,  a  didn't.  To  a  death-clnb  ? 
No,  a  didn't.  Had  he  made  any  sort  of  provision  for  his  wife  and 
children  or  for  himself?  No,  he  answered;  but  there  was  always 
the  House  to  go  to.  He  did  not  display  any  flippancy  or  any 
bitterness  in  saying  this.  It  was  a  self-evident,  commonplace, 
natural  sort  of  thing,  and  he  contemplated  it  without  shame  and 
without  reluctance.  If  he  died,  the  House  would  bury  him  ?  He 
reckoned  so,  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  prospect.  Or  if  his 
wife  or  one  of  the  children  died,  the  parish  would  pay  for  the 
funeral  ?  He  took  out  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  expectorated,  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  brown  hand,  and  his  hand  on  his 
trousers,  and  then,  with  raised  eyebrows  and  a  face  a  little  troubled, 
he  '  reckoned  so'  again.  He  was  in  full  work  ?  Yes ;  he  was  in 
full  work.  Had  he  any  hope  or  expectation  of  being  better  off  at 
any  future  time?  No,  he  hadn't;  not  as  fur  as  a  knowed  on. 
Did  he  belong  to  the  Labourers'  Union  ?  ^  Not  much  a  doant,'  he 
made  answer.  Why,  what  was  the  matter  with  the  Union? 
Theer  wa'n't  nothin'  the  matter  o'  the  Union,  but  his  master 
wouldn't  hold  no  truck  wi'  it,  he  wouldn't. 

I  bade  him  good-bye,  and  marched  back  to  Yeovil,  and  he 
pegged  on  in  the  direction  of  Sherborne.  Nearly  a  mile  from  the 
town  I  had  seen  two  men  and  a  boy  breaking  stones  by  the  road- 
side. When  I  came  back  they  were  still  slogging  away  at  the 
work  with  a  perseverance  which  seemed  to  bespeak  payment  by 
results.  I  stood  a  while  to  watch  them,  until  one  paused  to  wipe 
the  perspiration  irom  his  brows,  whilst  I  was  stamping  in  the  snow 
to  keep  my  feet  alive.  He  said  it  was  a  wonderful  seasonable 
Christmas,  but  wonderful  bitter  weather,  to  be  sure.  Wonderful 
hard  on  working  folks  it  wahs.  I  gave  in  my  assent  to  these  pro- 
positions, and  the  other  man  and  the  boy,  pausing,  agreed  with  them 
also,  like  a  small  stage  chorus.  The  second  workman  had  stayed  to 
replace  his  hammer,  the  cast-steel  head  of  which  had  gone  to  pieces 
with  his  last  blow.  They  seemed  pretty  hard  at  work,  I  said,  and 
asked  if  they  were  '  on  piece.'  Yes,  said  the  first  to  pause.  The 
work  was  measured  out  before  they  began  it,  and  they  got  so  much 
a  yard.  Wonderful  hard  work  it  was,  but  fairish  pay.  They  could 
make  half-a-crown  a  day  each — about  two  shillings  clear.  Where 
did  the  odd  sixpence  go  to  ?  Went  in  hammers.  Broke  a  won- 
derful lot  o'  hammers,  that  there  work  did.  Stone  came  from 
Ham's  Hill,  over  yonder ;  wonderful  hill  for  stone.  Two  hundred 
men  would  be  locked  out  there  after  Christmas-day,  because  o'  the 
frost.  Wonderful  hill  for  wages  it  was.  Men  ud  make  forty  shiUin' 
a  week  in  the  summer-time.  *  Ah,'  said  the  boy,  moving  his  glass 
goggles  on  to  his  forehead,  and  resting  on  his  hammer,  '  some  on 
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'em  makes  three  pound  at  times.'  Then  the  two  men  said  together, 
as  if  they  had  been  trained  to  say  it,  that  it  was  a  wonderfol  hill 
for  wages.  The  first  added  that  the  masters  were  wonderfiil  hard 
on  the  men  in  winter-time,  because  they  were  so  cocky  like  in 
the  summer,  when  they  got  such  wonderful  money.  '  Pays  'em  oat 
like,'  said  the  boy,  and  put  the  goggles  on  again,  and  went  back  to 
bis  labour.  Did  that  work  pay  better  than  farm-labour  ?  I  asked. 
It  did  so,  said  the  second  man ;  and  he,  having  his  new  hammer  by 
this  time  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  went  on  with  his  work.  The 
first,  poising  his  hammer  in  act  to  strike,  murmured  something 
about  the  price  of  a  drink ;  and  when  I  responded  to  that  modest 
call,  they  aU  three  stood  up,  and  said,  in  rambling  chorus,  'A 
merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year ;'  and  the  first  labourer 
said,  apropos  of  nothing,  *  I've  been  a  soldier  myself,  sir.' 

The  following  letter,  which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  a  friend  who 
vouches  for  its  authenticity,  may  help  to  an  idea  of  tiie  &8hion  in 
which  six  people  subsist  upon  nine  shillings  a  week.  I  reproduce 
it  accurately : 

'  Qnton,  Aah  ner  SandwkiL 

Mi  usban  an  thirteene  mor  hon  the  farm  are  hont  on  strike,  cos  tha  mm 
work  for  less  wagis.  Kane  live  far  lea  than  6teen  Bhillins  a  weke  beside  wot 
we  hay  fur  harveest  an  oppin.  jes  u  see  ow  hi  la  mi  weke  muni  hont  Hin 
the  grate  Vorkhus  hat  Heastry  wee  shad  cos  3  shillins  fur  ech  chile  an 
5  shilUns  fiir  me  an  sam  fur  mi  usban,  an  wot  are  we  ta  da  wen  the 
Labururs  Uneyan  munes  iz  run  hont  hi  don  noe.  Mastur  sez  formin  don 
pa,  but  hez  mad  lot  o  muni  hat  hit  an  hi  nn  on  wen  e  ad  nothin,  an  e  az  jest 
put  iz  too  sons  hin  a  larg  farm  so  iz  twice  2  semes  more  an  4  hi  kane  hon- 
derstan  all  this  toweiin  weeks  houtla.  Bad  bread,  10s.  7^ ;  rent,  2$,  fid, ; 
2  lb.  sugar,  fSd, ;  2  oz.  tea,  2d, ;  half  lb.  fat,  S<i. ;  treacle,  2d. ;  1  pint  lamp 
oil,  2id. ;  i  lb.  candles,  Sd, ;  hair  oil,  id. ;  ^  lb.  soap,  2d. ;  rice.  Id. ;  pork. 
6<2. ;  bones  to  stew,  2d, ;  potatoes,  2d,  This  leys  tuppence  fur  pepper,  salt, 
filing,  sa  nothin  about  close  an  shues.  urs  tmlee, 

Jane  Hopfs&' 

The  lady's  reckoning  is  a  halfpenny  out ;  and,  according  to  her 
own  showing,  she  may  depend  on  at  least  twopence-halfpenny  a 
week  for  '  pepper,  salt,  firing,  close,  an  shues.'  But  if  for  thirteen 
shillings  and  sixpence — sixteen  shillings  less  rental — this  is  all  the 
show  that  can  be  made,  what  is  to  be  done  for  nine  shillings  ?  A 
farmer  to  whom  I  named  the  case  said  it  was  true  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  unusual.  He  claimed  two  shillings  a  week  as  represent- 
ing the  man's  rental,  and  estimated  that  the  cider  would  be  worth 
two  shillings  more,  bringing  the  labourer's  total  weekly  eamiogs  to 
thirteen  shillings.  He  insisted  that  wages  throughout  the  county 
ran  to  an  equivalent  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings.  His  panacea 
for  all  moral  ills  was  a  general  closing  of  the  schools.  '  The  hd  is/ 
he  said,  *  that  the  country's  cutting  its  own  throat.     The  pe<^e 
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used  to  do  well  enough  so  long  as  they  had  their  children  to  help 
'em ;  bat  a  good-sized  family's  a  millstone  romid  a  labourer's  neck 
nowadays.'  He  was  persnaded  that  people  were  too  thickheaded  to 
see  the  evils  of  the  new  educational  system ;  and  if  he  were  more 
certain  of  one  thing  than  another,  it  was  that '  all  this  schooling  is 
sending  the  country  to  the  devil.' 

In  the  widely  scattered  parish  of  Handsworth,  which  lies  three 

miles  north  of  Birmingham,  and,  as  I  fancy,  includes  within  its 

bounds  that  rural  institute  of  which  Mr.  Irving  is  the  tutelary  deity, 

I  made  a  visit  to  an  agricultural  type.     A  bald-headed,  stiff-set, 

brown-faced  man  shaved  clean ;  with  sensible  gray  eyes  under  a 

gray  penthouse  roof  of  eyebrow.     An  agricultural  labourer  pure  and 

simple.      A   Good   Templar,   a   Congregationalist — in  politics   a 

Badical.     *  You  believe  in  education,  don't  you  ?'     '  Well,  I  bad 

ought  to,  sir,'  he  answered.     *  It's  paid  me  pretty  decent.'     I  knew 

the  man's  story,  but  I  wished  to  hear  it  from  himself.     One  word 

set  him  going.     '  How  ?'  '  When  I  was  quite  a  young  un  I  begun 

to  tek  notice  o'  things,  and  I  can  remember  axin'  my  feyther  how 

it  was  as  some  folks  was  rich  an'  some  was  poor.     It  knocked  him 

a  bit  acock,  my  axin'  him  that ;  but  he  says  by  an'  by,  "  They're 

educated,"  he  says.     **  Well,"  I  says,  *'  what  differ  does  that  mek 

to  *em  ?"    "  Why,"  he  says,  "  they  can  rade  an*  write,  an'  they  ain't 

got  no  call  not  to  work  for  a  livin'."     "  Well,"  I  says,  ''  I  should 

like  that  mysen ;"  an'  I  bothered  him  so  about  it  as  one  day  he  gin 

me  a  hoss-whippin'.     He  was  a  carter,  an'  he  was  pretty  handy 

along  of  his  whip  along  o'  we,  as  well  as  along  o'  the  bosses. 

Well,  the  end  on  it  was  as  I  niver  had  a  day's  schoolin'  i'  my  life,  an' 

I  niver  learned  to  rade  afore  I  was  over  thirty.     But  I  sent  my  fust 

lad  to  school,  an'  he  taught  me  aU  he  knowed.     I  could  ha'  got  from 

eighteenpence  to  half-a-crown  a  week  for  him  if  I'd  ha'  set  him  to 

work,  but  I  says  "  No,"  I  says.     "  Present  pains  brings  future  j'ys,'* 

I  says,  and  I  kep'  him  at  school.     He  never  did  a  stroke  o'  work 

till  he  was  twelve,  an'  then  he  went  arrand-boy  to  a  printer  in  Bir* 

mingham.     Well,  he  stuck  theer  for  two  or  three  'ears,  an'  begun 

to  tek  lessons  at  the  night-classes  at  the  Midland  Institute.     Well, 

he  learned  himself  shorthand,  and  I  used  to  rade  the  speeches  out 

o'  the  papers  to  him  o'  Sunday  afternoons.     He's  a  reporter  now,' 

said  the  old  man,  with  a  pride  which  was  pleasant  to  look  at.     '  Joe, 

goo   up-stairs  an'  fetch  them  papers,  an'  bring  your  own  drorin's 

along  of  'ent.      That's  the  youngest,'  the  old  man  explained,  as 

the  boy  left  the  kitchen,  *  an'  I  do'  quite  know  what  to  mek  him. 

But  theer's  time  enough.     He's  took  two  prizes  for  drorin'  at  the 

Midland,  a  boord  an'  tay-square,  and  a  box  o'  colours.'     The  boy 

returned  with  a  bundle  of  newspapers  in  which  certain  passages  were 

scored  round  with  blue  pencil.     I  glanced  over  them,  and  found  that 
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the  parts  thus  marked  ran  from  leaderettes  downwards  to  police* 
reports  and  the  formal  narratives  of  inquests.  They  were  fairly 
done,  and  there  was  nothing  good  or  ill  to  mark  them  from  other 
work  of  the  kind  on  country  journals ;  but  the  old  man  was  im- 
mensely and  naturally  proud  of  them.  The  boy  had  not  brought 
his  drawings,  and,  being  ordered  back  for  them,  bore  them  shame- 
facedly to  the  table,  and  retired  to  avoid  criticism.  The  bundle 
began  with  the  Kensington  curves,  and  went  on  to  the  Kensington 
outlines — Medusa  with  her  snakes,  and  Hercules  with  his  club  and 
the  lion's  skin,  and  Minerva,  recognisable  by  her  helmet.  When  these 
had  been  praised  to  the  height  of  their  merit  the  labourer  told  me 
— what  I  knew  already — that  his  second  son  was  clerk  in  a  ware- 
house, and  tbat  his  third  son  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer  with 
whom  the  first  had  served  as  errand-boy.  '  They'm  all  good  steady 
lads,'  he  went  on,  *  an' their  eeut  one  on  'em  as  do't  send  somethin' 
to  help  me  an'  the  mother.  An'  that's  what  I  say,  sir,  ''Past 
pains  has  brought  present  j'ys."' 

All  very  well,  I  ventured  to  say,  and  very  admirable,  and 
deserving  of  all  praise.  But  how  about  the  general  good  ?  What 
if  all  the  labouring  men  did  this  sort  of  thing  ?  Who  would  till 
the  soil,  and  who  do  the  rough  work  of  the  world  ?  '  Yo'  needn't 
worry  about  that,'  he  answered.  ^  Theer'U  allays  be  a  set  o' 
sperritless  creeturs  as'U  be  content  to  be  drove  like  sheep,  and 
them  folks,  sir,  uU  be  drove  like  sheep.  An',  as  time  go's  on,  we 
shall  find  as  machinery  '11  do  most  o'  the  heavy  work,  an'  as 
brains  '11  be  wanted  to  guide  it.  Anyhow,  education's  been  a 
good  thing  for  me  an'  mine,  an'  if  anny  o'  my  childem's  childem 
droppin'  back  to  farm-labourers  they'n  ha'  theirsens  to  thenk  for 
it.'  '  Do  you  think,'  I  asked,  '  that  you  could  have  done  all  this 
if  you  had  not  been  near  a  great  town  ?'  *  No,  sir,'  he  answered. 
'But  I'd  ha'  gone  near  a  great  town  if  I  couldn't  ha'  done  it 
without.'  '  Do  you  think,'  I  asked  further,  '  that  many  labourers 
are  doing  what  you  have  done  ?'  *  Here  an'  theer  one,  sir,'  he 
answered,  in  a  hopeful  tone;  'and  now  the  Board  schools  is  a 
doin'  a  deal  o'  good.'  I  told  him  I  had  talked  with  a  farmer 
who  believed  that  the  Board  schools  were  England's  heaviest 
load.  *  Ah,'  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  '  they'm  a  troublin'  the  fimners 
a  deal,  the  schools  am ;  but  you  take  my  word  for  it,  they'm  God 
A'mighty's  best  blessin'  to  this  generation.' 


A  BANISHED  MAN  IN  GALATA. 


I. 
Bedros  Eflfendi  Papasidghan 
Is  reckoned  a  highly  remarkable  man, 
And  he  certainly  owns  a  remarkable  khan 

Near  the  Perchembe  Bazaar ; 
Filthy  and  fetid,  and  frowsy  and  foal ; 
Fit  dwelling  for  jackal,  hyena,  or  ghoul ; 
With  a  sickening  stench,  that  soars  throagh  the  floors. 
And  slips  up  the  staircase,  and  drips  through  the  doors, 

From  its  cellars  of  caviar ; 
With  planks  full  of  pitfalls,  and  steps  full  of  snares, 
And  with  rottening  rails  to  the  slippery  stairs. 
Such  is  the  highly  remarkable  khan 
Of  Bedros  Efiendi  Papasidghan. 

II. 

Standing  at  eve  by  its  mouldering  door. 
When  the  mist  was  mounting  the  murky  shore, 
And  filling  the  streets  with  a  sickly  steam, 
Made  lurid  and  red  by  the  sun's  last  gleam ; 
When  the  cypress-trees  that  aroxmd  us  grew 
Were  wet  with  the  damp  of  a  poisonous  dew  ; 
I  saw  by  the  filth  that  surrounded  the  khan 
That  the  dogs  had  been  keeping  their  Bamazan. 

in. 

Stumbling  along  the  sinuous  street. 
With  bated  breath  and  with  failing  feet. 
With  haggard  cheek,  and  with  tangled  hair, 
And  a  sullen  eye  that  spoke  despair, 
Came  one  who  muttered  in  solemn  strain 
These  woful  words,  with  the  sad  refrain 

Of  '  Never  again !  Never  again !' 

IV. 

'  Never  again  with  hawk  or  hound ; 

Never  again  on  mountain  or  moor ; 
Never  again  on  sea  or  sound ; 

Never  again  on  the  shingly  shore. 

Never  again !  Never  again ! 
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0  for  the  clasp  of  a  friendly  hand  I 

0  for  the  light  of  a  friendly  eye  ! 
0  for  the  langh  of  the  joyous  band. 

Who  loved  me  well,  though  here  I  die ! 
Never  again !  Never  again ! 
Deep  have  I  drunk  both  of  joy  and  of  strife ; 

Madly  I've  shared  in  the  madness  of  men ; 
And  the  last  result  of  my  wasted  life 

Is  only  to  rot  in  this  horrible  den ! 

Never  again !  Never  again !' 

v. 

I  followed  him  under  the  mouldering  door;* 

Silently,  softly,  I  trod  the  floor ; 

And  I  marked,  as  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stair, 

That  he  threw  up  his  hands  to  his  tangled  hair, 

With  the  ultimate  gesture  of  dire  despair. 

Suddenly,  swiftly,  my  sorrowfrd  eyes 

Were  flushed  with  the  light  of  a  glad  surprise. 

Two  warm  white  arms  came  out  of  the  gloom, 

And  drew  him  into  a  darkened  room ; 

Two  rose-red  lips  to  his  were  pressed, 

As  his  head  sank  down  on  a  beating  breast ; 

Mid  a  tumbling  torrent  of  tawny  tresses ; 

Mid  a  soft  susurrus  of  sobs  and  sighs ; 
Mid  kindly  kisses  and  cooing  caresses, 

And  the  liquid  lustre  of  loving  eyes ; 
Till  the  sigh  of  relief  that  he  uttered  at  last 
Said  the  grip  of  despair  from  his  soul  had  passed. 
Swiftly  and  softly  I  closed  the  door ; 
Swiftly  and  softly  I  trod  the  floor ; 
Silently,  skippingly,  down  the  stair 
I  merrily  stepped  till  I  reached  the  air ; 
And  I  said  in  my  heart,  *  In  God*s  merciful  plan, 
£*en  in  the  highly  remarkable  khan 
Of  Bedros  Efifendi  Papasidghan, 
There's  a  heaven  yet  for  that  Banished  Man.' 

FBANE  IVBB  8CTJDAH0BE. 

*  The  khans  of  Constantioople  are  aggregates  of  chambers,  offices,  tDdlodgifig>' 
They  are  nsnally  named  after  their  proprietors.  In  the  case  before  lUi  ^ 
BanLshed  Man  was  evidently  living  au  einquilme  in  the  *  highly  remarluhlei'  ^ 
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By  THB  Hon.  Gebald  Labcblles. 


The  attention  of  the .  public  has  been  recently  attracted  towards 
FalcoQiy — a  sport  which^  once  the  most  poptdar  of  all,  has  now 
fallen  greatly  into  disuse.  During  the  last  year  or  two  a  so-called 
*  reyivad  of  fiEdconry'  has  been  originated,  and  trained  hawks  have 
been  publicly  exhibited,  and  flown  at  tame  pigeons  in  yarious 
suburban  places  of  resort.  These  proceedings  have  only  proyed 
disastrous  to  the  sport  they  were  intended  to  promote ;  for  while 
the  general  public  was  indifferent  to  the  performance,  enthusiastic 
sportsmen,  who  had  rushed  up  from  the  wilds  of  North  Wales,  the 
coasts  of  Deyon,  or  the  fens  of  Norfolk,  to  seize  upon  the  chance  of 
at  last  ydtnessing  the  old  sport  in  its  integrity,  retired  disgusted  and 
disheartened  from  the  exhibition.  StiU  more  recently,  two  unfortu- 
nate gentlemen  were  haled  before  a  magistrate  for  haying,  in  the 
height  of  their  ardour,  yentured  to  fly  their  hawks  at  their  own 
pigeons  om  one  of  the  open  commons  near  London.  No  better  proof 
than  the  proceedings  in  this  case  could  be  adduced  of  the  foUy  of 
attempting  to  popularise  in  thickly-inhabited  districts  a  sport  which 
has  been  from  time  immemorial  one  of  the  wildest,  most  uncertain, 
and  most  difiQcult  of  pursuits.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  band  of 
enthusiastic  coursers  who  should  appear,  some  fine  morning,  in 
Hyde  Park  or  on  Hampstead  Heath  with  their  greyhounds,  slippers, 
and  paraphernalia,  and  with  their  hares  ready  to  hand  in  hampers  ? 
For  general  purposes,  hawking  may  be  divided  into  game- 
hawking  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  rook-hawking  in  the  spring. 
Magpies,  rabbits  (with  the  goshawk),  larks  (with  the  merlin),  may 
be  hawked  at  other  times  also ;  but,  for  obyious  reasons,  the 
height  of  summer  is  unsuited  for  this,  as  for  most  other  sports. 
For  rook-hawking,  besides  a  good  hawk,  three  things  are  necessary 
— a  good  horse,  a  perfectly  open  down-countiy,  and  plenty  of  rooks. 
This  flight  is  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the  sport  of  heron- 
hawking,  now  almost  obsolete  in  this  country,  since  there  are  no 
places,  or  hardly  any,  where  a  heronry  in  the  midst  of  open  country 
can  be  found.  .  It  is  true  that  herons  can  be  easily  taken  with 
hawks  in  any  number,  as  they  rise  from  brooks  or  swamps ;  but  this 
mode  of  catching  them  affords  but  poor  sport,  and  is  widely  different 
from  the  flight  at  a  heron  as  he  passes  oyerhead,  high  in  air,  on  his 
way  between  the  heronry  and  his  fishing-ground.  Good  must  be 
the  fialcon,  and  widely  must  she  ring,  ere  she  will  oyertake  a  heron 
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with  snch  a  start  as  this,  and  get  into  a  position  above  him,  ready 
to  make  her  fatal  stoop. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  we  are  oat  for  a  day's  rook- 
hawking,  and  that  we  have  arrived  at  our  ground.  All  around,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  wide  rolling  downs,  partly  cultivated, 
but  still  in  a  great  measure  clothed  by  the  smooth  virgin  turf  that 
has  never  known  the  touch  of  ploughshare  or  harrow.  It  is  a 
lovely  day — a  real  spring  day  in  mid  April,  one  that  makes  a  man 
feel  as  if  the  sap  was  rising  in  him,  as  it  is  in  the  larches  on  yonder 
hillside,  renewing  his  life,  health,  and  vigour.  There  is  a  mild 
gentle  wind  from  the  south,  with  a  warm  sun,  tempered  by  great 
fleecy  clouds  throwing  huge  shadows  upon  the  turf,  which  seem  to 
race  one  another  from  slope  to  slope  of  the  downs.  All  Nature  is 
astir  to-day,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  finding 
quarry ;  but  still  rooks  are  not  too  plentiful,  owing  to  the  practice 
adopted  by  farmers  nowadays  of  *  dressing'  (or  poisoning)  their 
seed-corn. 

See  here  is  one,  coming  slowly  up  over  the  hill  on  his  way  from 
the  rookery  to  yonder  sheepfold,  whose  bell  has  been  Hnlrling 
so  musically  since  we  first  took  up  our  position  behind  this  hay- 
stack. Shall  we  fly  one  of  the  young  falcons  lately  entered,  and 
coming  on  so  well  ?  Or  shall  it  be  the  old  heroine  of  a  hundred 
fights  (or  rather  the  victress  over  nigh  upon  two  hundred  rooks),  who 
flies  now,  in  her  fourth  season,  with  all  the  vigour  and  dash 
she  displayed  in  the  blinding  snow-storms^d  heavy  gales  of  her 
first  year?  It  is  likely  to  be  rather  too  Img  a  slip  for  a  young 
hawk,  so  the  handsome  old  bird  is  taken  upon  hand,  to  the  delight 
of  the  whole  field,  not  one  of  whom,  large  as  it  is,  but  will  stay  out 
'just  one  half  hour  more'  when  it  is  announced  that  it  is  the  tnm 
of  old  *  Bois-le-duc'  to  fly  at  the  next  chance  that  occurs.  AU  is 
hushed  as  the  rook,  a  single  bird,  and  probably  a  strong  old  cock, 
comes  slowly  up.  He  passes  us,  and  is  going  nicely  on  up  wind, 
when  something  about  the  party  awakens  his  suspicions,  and 
he  gives  a  sudden  swerve  that  in  one  second  takes  him  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  farther  off.  Will  it  do  ?  It  is  a  long  slip,  and  the 
wind  is  not  now  quite  right ;  but  with  what  hawk  may  we  take 
a  liberty  for  once,  if  not  with  this  one  ?  '  Let  her  go,  John !'  and 
in  an  instant  the  hood  is  off  and  the  falcon  in  hot  pursuit  of 
her  quarry,  rising  with  each  stroke  of  her  powerful  wings,  till  she 
seems  to  shoot  upwards  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow.  The  rook  has 
seen  her  too,  and  is  making  his  way  upwards  at  no  mean  rate ;  but 
the  pace  of  the  falcon  is  too  much  for  him,  and  ere  long  she 
is  above  him ;  poising  herself  for  a  moment,  she  comes,  with  one 
terrible  perpendicular  stoop,  straight  at  him.  It  would  seem  as 
though  nothing  could  escape ;  but  our  rook  is  equal  to  the  occasion, 
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and  with  a  clever  shift  he  has  dodged  her  attack  by  a  good  yard  and 

more.     Well  done,  rook !    But  there  is  now  no  safety  for   him 

in  the  air,  for  the  falcon  has  shot  up  again  with  the  impetus  of  her 

stoop  to  a  height  scarcely  inferior  to  that  from  which  she  descended; 

so  turning  his  tail  to  the  wind,  he  makes  all  possible  haste  to 

a  small  patch  of  thorns   and  whins   that   promises    a  temporary 

shelter,  having,  however,  on  the  way,  to  evade  two  similar  stoops 

from  the  hawk  almost  as  fine  as  the  first.     Aids  for  friend  rook ! 

On  reaching  the  covert  he  finds  it  already  occupied  by  the  enemy,  in 

the  shape  of  the  excited  field,  who  soon  drive  him  with  halloo  and 

crack  of  whip  from  his  shelter,  and  compel  him  to  seek  again  the 

open.     The  falcon  has,  however,  strayed  away  a  little,  so  he  starts 

with  might  and  main  to  ring  in  spiral  curves  into  the  very  clouds. 

After  him  starts  the  hawk,  but  soon  finds  that  a  really  good  rook, 

such  as  this  is,  can  mount  nearly  as  fast  as  she  can.     Up,  up  they 

go,  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  smaller.    Ring  after  ring  does 

the  falcon  make,  yet  without  getting  above  him,  till,  apparently 

determined  to  gain  the  victory,  she  starts  off  into  the  wind  to  make 

one  tremendous  circle  that  shall  attain  her  object.    Steadily  into  the 

wind  she  goes,  the  rook  following  her  example,  and  appearing  from 

below  to  be  flying  after  the  hawk.  At  length,  as  she  almost  completes 

the  outer  circumference  of  her  circle,  the  rook,  perhaps  feeling  his 

powers  exhausted,  turns  down  wind,  and  at  a  great  height  makes 

off  as  fast  as  he  can  go.     Surely  the  flight  is  over,  for  the  falcon  is 

still  working  away,  h^d  to  the  wind,  as  hard  as  she  can — ^in  fact, 

the  two  birds  are  flying  in  opposite  directions  half  a  mile  apart. 

Not  a  bit  of  it,  say  the  initiated,  who  are  off  down  wind  as  fast  as 

they  can  ride.     In  another  moment  you  see  the  falcon  come  round, 

and  though  at  such  a  height  that   she   looks  no   bigger  than  a 

swallow,  you  can  see  that  she  is  far  above  the  rook,  whilst  her  pace, 

slightly  descending  as  she  is,  is  almost  that  of  a  bullet.     So  thinks 

her  quarry  apparently,  for,  shutting  his  wings,  he  attempts  to  drop 

into  a  clump  of  trees  nearly  beneath  him.     Swiftly  as  he  drops, 

there  is  a  swifter  behind  him ;    and  down  from  that  terrific  height 

comes  the  falcon  like  a  thunderbolt.     Lord,  what  a  stoop  !    By  the 

powers,  she  has  missed !  And  now  surely  he  must  escape.    But  no — 

shooting  upwards  like  a  rocket,  the  old  falcon  puts  in  one  more  straight 

swift  stoop,  and  the  rook  is  taken  just  as  he  enters  the  sanctuary 

which  he  has  had  his  eye  on  from  the  first.     Whoo,  whoo,  whoop  ! 

what  a  flight !  what  a  ring !  what  a  stoop !    Bravo,  '  Bois  le  due* 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  flights  at  rooks  are  as  good 

as  thiQ  one  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe;  but  still,  during 

a  spriog  season,  say  from  March  1st  to  May  1st,  many  such  may 

be  expected;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that,  during  those  two 

months,  when  the  hens  are  all  at  home  engaged  in  maternal  duties. 
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and  only  the  old  cocks,  which  are  then  enjoying  a  sort  of  '  gander 
month'  out  on  the  loose,  are  found  on  the  downs,  no  rook  will  be 
taken  without  the  powers  of  the  falcon  being  very  considerably  tried. 
The  stud  of  hawks  belonging  to  the  old  Hawking  Club  have  killed 
upwards  of  180  rooks  during  this  last  season  of  1879  (though  the 
late  duration  of  the  winter  curtailed  their  season  by  nearly  one-half), 
and  some  of  the  flights  were  among  the  finest  on  record.  This 
club  has  been  in  existence  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  each  spring 
during  that  period  has  shown  sport,  varying  of  course,  as  true  sport 
always  must  vary,  but  still  of  much  the  same  character  as  that 
which  I  have  just  mentioned.  This  club  may  be  regarded  as 
the  successor  to  the  old  Didlington  Club,  which  for  many  years 
flourished  in  Norfolk,  but  came  to  an  end  at  the  death  of  its  chief 
patron.  Lord  Bemers. 

Many  falconers,  however,  prefer  game-hawking  to  the  species  of 
sport  described  above.  It  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  '  eyess' 
or  bird  taken  young  from  the  nest,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
*  passage  falcon'  or  bird  caught  wild  after  arrival  at  maturity,  which 
is  used  for  rook  and  heron  hawking.  The  eyess  is  far  more  tractable 
and  obedient  than  her  wilder  sister,  though  she  lacks  the  pace  and 
power  of  the  bird  which  has  been  dependent  for  a  year  or  more  upon 
its  speed  and  '  footing  qualities'  for  bare  subsistence  before  coming 
under  the  care  of  man.  The  training  of  the  eyess  was  always  the 
specialite  of  the  Scotch  fjEtlconers — a  race  that  have  never  died  out 
— ^while  the  catching  and  training  of  the  passage  falcon  was  the 
special  province  of  the  Dutch  fEilconers,  who  also  may  be  traced 
from  father  to  son  far  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

Enough,  however,  of  technicalities.  Let  us  suppose  our  hawks 
to  be  trained,  entered,  and  in  the  pink  of  condition.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful morning  in  October,  but  the  venue  is  not  the  same  as  that 
which  we  selected  for  rook-hawking,  good  country  though  that  be. 
Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  a  rather  wide  flat  plain,  of  great  length, 
divided  by  small  straggling  fences  and  by  stone  walls  into  large 
fields,  some  of  which  are  arable  land,  and  some  are  in  pasture, 
thickly  covered  by  long  white  benty  grass.  From  the  one  side  comes 
the  never-ceasing  sough  of  the  sea  as  the  waves  roll  in  upon  the  shingly 
beach  a  short  half  mile  from  where  we  stand.  On  the  other  side  rise 
tall  hills,  clothed  to  their  midst  with  a  dark-green  belt  of  Scotch  fir, 
varied  by  the  rich  hues  in  whieh  autumn  paints  the  rapidly  fidling 
leaves.  But  see!  That  active  keeper,  who  has  been  so  cleverly  working 
his  beautiful  brace  of  setters  on  our  right,  has  his  hat  high  in  air. 
It  is  a  point  right  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  large  grass  pastures. 
Is  it  all  right  ?  Yes,  surely ;  the  bitch  is  down,  while  the  young 
dog  backs  her  '  stifi"  as  biscuit'  away  by  the  far  fence.  Unhood  the 
best  tiercel  and  walk  quietly  up  to  the  dogs,  making  a  circuit  round 
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them  so  as  to  get  the  birds  between  yourself  and  them.  Watch 
the  little  hawk,  how  he  climbs  to  his  pitch,  circling  round  and  round, 
each  turn  seeming  to  lift  him  many  yards  higher.  Now  he  looks 
no  bigger  than  a  lark ;  and  confident  in  his  position  he  circles  no 
longer,  but  turning  his  head  to  the  wind  he  hangs  over  the  falconer's 
head  steady  as  a  rock,  and  under  perfect  command  eyen  at  that 
tremendous  height,  ready  and  willing  to  stay  there  for  an  hour 
while  you  beat  a  whole  turnip-field  for  him,  or  to  descend  with 
closed  pinions  to  the  lure  at  a  moment's  notice  should  you  require 
him  to  do  so.  But  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  dogs,  who  are 
standing  all  this  time  like  statues.  Hie  in,  good  bitch !  Up  rush 
the  covey  with  a  noise  like  the  shaking  of  a  hundred  wet  umbrellas. 
Now  look  at  the  hawk.  For  a  second  he  seems  undecided  which  bird 
to  select,  but  in  another  moment  he  turns  on  his  side  with  all  his 
light-coloured  under  plumage  flashing  snow-white  in  the  sun,  and 
down  he  comes,  straight  as  an  arrow,  swift  as  a  thunderbolt,  at  one 
devoted  bird,  which  is  hurled  to  the  ground  amid  a  cloud  of  feathers, 
dead,  stone-dead,  by  the  force  of  that  one  terrible  blow ;  and  the 
hawk,  which  has  shot  up  after  his  stoop,  comes  quietly  down,  and 
alights  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  his  victim.  As  for  the 
remainder  of  the  covey,  they  have  hastily  scuttled  into  the  fence 
which  bounds  the  field ;  but  they  will  be  out  on  the  stubble  ad- 
joining in  an  hour's  time,  and  we  shall  get  another  chance  at  them 
as  we  return  homewards. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  two  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  hawking ;  but  much,  very  much,  remains  untold.  In  the  opinion 
of  many,  no  sport  equals  the  flight  at  the  magpie,  and  certainly  it 
calls  out  all  the  powers  both  of  hawks  and  field.  The  craft  that 
is  shown  by  a  magpie  when  pursued  by  men  and  hawks  is  mar- 
vellous. However  pressed  he  may  be,  he  never  loses  his  head. 
Should  the  hawk  be  well  placed  for  a  stoop,  nothing  but  sheer  force 
will  expel  him  from  the  bush  where  he  has  sought  sanctuary; 
but  should  they  for  an  instant  turn  their  backs  to  make  a  wider 
circle,  maggie  is  o£f  like  a  shot  to  the  nearest  place  of  refuge,  eti 
route  for  his  stronghold,  towards  which  he  has  made  from  the  first, 
and  firom  which  point  no  amount  of  heading  or  pressure  will  drive 
him ;  in  fact,  no  magpie  can  be  killed  without  downright  hard  work 
firom  the  hawks  and  from  the  field,  while  considerable  generalship  is 
required  to  drive  him  from  strong  covert  into  the  open,  and  to  so 
place  the  falconers  that  a  fiight  may  be  insured  on  whichever  side  he 
may  break  covert,  and  at  the  same  time  so  as  not  to  head  him. 

Nothing  in  falconry,  again,  is  finer  than  the  pretty,  almost  toy, 
flight  of  a  cast  of  merlins  in  pursuit  of  a  skylark.  Tiny  as  both 
hawks  and  quarry  are,  they  mount  to  a  height  and  fly  with  a  per- 
severance in  no  way  inferior  to  their  larger  congeners.     It  is  the 
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commoneBt  of  things  to  see  the  two  tiny  hawks  and  their  quarry 
ring  one  after  another  into  the  very  clouds,  till  all  three  are  lost  to 
yieWy  and  the  falconer  stands  below  gazing  into  the  sky,  until  the 
three  little  specks  drop  one  after  another,  Uke  ballets,  through  space 
into  a  patch  of  gorse  close  to  him.  They  have  climbed  up  aboTe 
him  at  last,  you  see,  and  he  has  fallen,  as  if  dead,  into  the  coTert 
that  lay  immediately  beneath  him,  as  his  only  means  of  escape. 
Gentlest  and  most  affectionate  of  pets,  merlins  may  be  kept,  five  or 
six  together,  almost  entirely  at  large,  a  whistle  serving  to  caU  them 
to  hand  when  required  to  be  confined  for  a  few  hours  before  being 
taken  to  the  field.  A  more  graceful  sight  cannot  be  conceiyed  than 
half  a  dozen  of  these  miniature  falcons  flying  about  a  house  or  garden ; 
now  flying  like  mad  things  in  pursuit  of  the  swallows  that  occasionally 
mob  them,  as  if  in  sheer  disdain  ;  now  playing  with  each  other  and 
.  stooping,  as  if  in  deadly  earnest ;  and  anon  racing  to  the  shoulder 
of  their  feeder,  as  he  appears  in  the  distance,  and  they  remember 
that  the  dinner-hour  is  at  hand. 

Sport,  too,  and  good  sport,  but  of  a  different  character,  can  be 
obtained  with  the  short-winged  hawks — the  goshawk  and  sparrow- 
hawk.  About  these  birds  opinion  has  greatly  varied.  While  Sir 
John  Sebright  afiOrms  that  he  is  '  surprised  that  any  man  should  use 
these  birds  for  sport,'  a  gentleman  in  more  modem  times,  of  some 
experience  with  these  birds,  maintains  that  they  are  by  far  more 
suited  to  a  gentleman's  use  than  any  other.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
medio  tutissimus  ibis ;  and  if  Sir  John's  judgment  is  rather  too  harsh 
a  one,  that  of  the  other  authority  is  far  too  favourable ;  for  it  is 
absurd  even  to  compare  the  lurchhig  skulking  flight  of  the  goshawk 
with  that  of  any  of  the  noble  falcons.  In  true  falconry  the  essence 
of  the  thing,  the  main  beauty,  and  the  point  towards  which  all  the 
high-flying,  ringing,  and  the  training  tend,  is  the  splendid  stoop  from 
aloft,  when  the  falcon  descends  headlong,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
at  her  prey. 

In  using  the  goshawk,  no  stoop  of  this  character  is  witnessed. 
Yet  it  is  a  deadly  and  somewhat  fascinating  kind  of  sport.  Gliding 
off  the  hand  noiselessly,  and  skimming  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground,  the  goshawk  is  often  close  to  her  intended  victim  before  he 
realises  his  danger ;  then  with  a  dash  of  speed  which  the  eye  can 
scarcely  follow  she  is  upon  him,  and  there  is  no  escape  for  him 
when  once  in  the  grasp  of  those  terrible  feet,  which  have  a  grip  as 
powerful  as  that  of  the  hand  of  a  strong  man.  Young  partridges, 
pheasants,  and  birds  of  slow  flight  may  be  taken  with  the  goshawk; 
but  unquestionably  the  best  use  to  put  them  to  in  this  country  is 
the  taking  of  rabbits.  At  this  they  are  very  deadly ;  and  since  the 
writer  of  this  article  once  took,  with  one  hawk,  as  many  as  11*2 
rabbits  in  six  weeks,  without  going  out  oftener  than  four  days  in 
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the  week,  it  may  be  well  understood  that  there  are  worse  amuse- 
ments for  a  fine  summer  eyening  than  a  stroll  round  the  outside  of 
the  coverts  with  a  goshawk.  See !  there  is  a  rabbit  feeding  well 
out  in  the  grass-field  adjoining  the  wood.  Walk  quietly  between  him 
and  the  covert,  and  he  squats  in  the  long  herbage,  disappearing  as 
though  he  had  sunk  into  the  earth.  Walk  up  to  the  place,  and  as 
yon  get  within  twenty  yards,  he  is  off  with  a  rush  and  a  bound,  as 
only  a  rabbit  can.  But  almost  before  he  moved  from  the  grass  the 
goshawk  was  off  your  hand,  and,  in  spite  of  a  quick  turn  that 
eluded  the  first  rush,  she  has  seized  him  within  thirty  yards  of  where 
he  started  from.  One  thrust  of  a  knife  and  he  is  dead.  The  hawk 
is  rewarded  with  a  mouthful  or  two,  and  is  keen  and  eager  to  fly 
again.  Hardly  a  sound  has  been  made — that  old  buck-rabbit,  just 
round  the  comer  of  the  whin-covert,  only  looked  up  with  a  stamp,  like 
an  angry  child,  to  settle  down  again  to  his  juicy  feed;  cut  him  off  from 
the  covert,  and  he  also  wiU  squat,  and  fisJl  a  ready  prey. 

The  cost  of  the  hawks  where  eyesses  alone  are  used  will  be  a  mere 
bagatoUe;  while  even  if  a  team  of  the  more  expensive  passage  hawks 
be  employed,  the  price  of  these  will  not  be  found  ruinous.  In  order 
to  be  prepared  to  show  sport  of  every  description,  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  stud  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  hawks  in  flying  order;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
keep  of  the  hawks,  the  wages  of  the  men,  and  all  expenses,  a  man 
will  find  it  hard  to  spend  800{.  per  annum  at  the  very  outside ;  and 
if  his  hawking-ground  be  near  his  home,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
burdened  with  heavy  travelling  expenses,  he  will  have  enough  left 
out  of  that  sum  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  a  couple  of  horses  for  his 
own  and  his  falconer's  riding,  and  for  the  dogs  used  in  the  sport. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  amateur  who  intends  to  train  for  himself 
some  two  or  three  hawks,  and  is  capable  of  doing  so,  can  enjoy  an 
immense  amount  of  sport  at  an  almost  nominal  cost.  He  will  pro- 
cure his  hawks  while  young  for  <a  few  shillings  each;  and  his  tackle, 
&c.,  will  cost  him  the  veriest  trifle.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  hawk 
where  butcher's  meat  alone  can  be  obtained  may  be  ti^en  at  2«. 
per  week,  at  an  outside  estimate ;  but  there  is  no  better  food  for 
hawks,  and  especially  moulting  ones,  than  ducks'  or  fowls'  heads,- 
rats  freshly  kiUed,  or  an  occasional  rook  or  pigeon  shot  for  the 
purpose.  Thus  for  many  weeks  in  the  year,  perhapd,  our  amateur's 
hawks  will  be  kept  without  his  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for 
one  single  fiEuifaing ;  and  if  ^t  the  end  of  the  season  he  has  killed  a 
&ir  lot  of  game,  hB  ought  to  find  himself  nothing  the  poorer  except 
for  the  time  and  attention  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  hawks ;  and 
he  will  have  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  ai^d  good  healthy 
exercise  to  set  agidnst  that  outlay^ 
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*  We  have  no  aristocracy  of  birth/  said  an  eminent  member  of 
Congress  to  me  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States ;  '  we 
have  only  an  aristocracy  of  cultivation,  and  the  lawyers  take  a 
very  prominent  place  in  our  society.'     The  remark  was  made  in 
a   dry  tone,  which,  however,  failed  to   conceal  the   pride  with 
which  the  speaker  made  it — the  pride  of  country,   and  not  of 
profession,  as  he  was  not  a  lawyer.     A  glance  round  the  rooms, 
a  suite  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  well  filled  for  an  afternoon  reception, 
aided  by  a  friendly  explanation  of '  Who's  who  ?'  confirmed  what 
he  said,  so  far  as  society  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the  drawing- 
room  is  concerned.     There  were  more  lawyers  present  than  any 
other  class.     They  had  left  their  offices  in  Wall-street,  and  had 
taken  my  hostess's  house  on  their  way  '  up  town'  to  their  homes, 
according  to  a  pleasant  fashion  of  New  York.     You  will  know  a 
lawyer  here,  when  you  see  him,  as  elsewhere.     He  has  the  keen- 
ness of  eye  which  Wordsworth  attributes  to  his  class,  and  sometimes 
the  hardness  of  face  which  the  poet  adds  to  his  portrait.     The  con- 
fidence of  manner  habitual  to  lawyers  is  not  wanting,  and  there  is 
added  something  of  a  military  air ;  for  the  American  lawyer,  like 
the  Templar  on  occasion,  was  as  conspicuous  in  the  field  during  the 
war  as  he  is  now  in  the  drawing-room.     The  '  General'  to  whom  I 
was  just  introduced,  and  the  '  Colonel'  in  the  other  comer  of  the 
room,  are  simple  lawyers,  who  know  less  about  the  *  division  of  a 
battle'  than  about  an  action  of  battery.     Their  title  still  clings  to 
them,  although  they  have  long  since  gone  back  to  their  books  and 
their  desks ;  and  all  that  is  left  of  the  military  character  is  a  mons- 
tache,  and  perhaps  a  scar. 

In  England,  when  a  man  leaves  the  army  and  enters  on  eiTil 
employment,  he  takes  pains  to  get  rid  of  his  military  designa- 
tion. But  here  titles  are  valuable,  and  ev§^  apccuse  for  em- 
ploying them  is  seized  with  avidity.  Tho^style  of  ^Honourable'  is 
already  applied  not  only  to  senators,  l^resentatives,  judges,  and 
other  high  officials,  but  to  lawyers  of  eminence.  The  prefix  *  Judge* 
is  used  in  a  more  confusing  way.  The  stranger  is  surprised  to  find 
so  many  'judges'  about  him.  These  'judges'  are  generally  lawyers 
who  have  been  on  the  bench  for  a  time,  but  whose  title  adheres 
to  them  like  that  of  the  soldiers.  But  'judge'  is  applied  to  lawyezs 
who  have  never  been  in  the  humblest  judicial  position  in  ibexr 
lives,  simply  because  others  who  have  been  judges,  but  who  are 
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not  eonsidered  better  than  they,  have  the  title.  So  '  Judge'  may 
in  time  become  a  mere  addition  of  distinction  to  a  lawyer.  '  Hon- 
ourable' before  many  names  is  already  recognised  as  a  right.  I 
once  had  occasion  to  write  to  a  United  States  circuit  judge,  and  in 
my  innocence  asked  whether  I  should  address  the  letter  to  the 
'Honourable.'  The  reply  was  such  that  I  felt  almost  abashed  at 
ihefaiLx  pas  I  had  narrowly  escaped.  In  fact,  it  would  be  useless 
for  Americans  to  struggle  against  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart 
for  titles  of  honour.  The  use  of  titles  in  the  United  States,  as  once 
with  us,  is  in  sC  state  of  transition.  Custom  has  hardly  as  yet 
arranged  the  matter  with  precision,  but  there  are  sites  enough  in 
Washington  for  a  Heralds'  College. 

My  friend's  appropriation  of  a  leading  part  in  American  society 
to  lawyers  I  found  to  be  exact  in  a  wide  use  of  the  word.  Where 
there  is  no  class  privileged  and  eyen  bound  not  to  work  for  its  bread, 
the  liberal  professions  form  an  aristocracy  of  labour.  Mere  wealth  in 
the  United  States  has  not  the  undue  influence  commonly  supposed ; 
and  many  things  tend  to  put  the  law  at  the  }iead  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions. The  lawyers  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  They  cannot  be 
imported  ready  made.  Medicine  and  religion  are  the  same  in  New 
York  as  in  Berlin ;  but  no  client  would  trust,  say,  a  German  lawyer, 
however  wide  his  reading,  to  expound  the  law  of  Ohio.  Doctors  are 
imported ;  and  as  men  are  apt  to  leave  their  country  rather  for  the 
good  of  their  own  than  their  adopted  country,  the  medical  profession, 
partly  perhaps  for  this  reason,  does  not  seem  to  have  asserted  as  high 
a  position  as  naturally  belongs  to  it.  Artists  and  men  of  letters,  of 
course,  assert  themselves ;  but  they  are  too  casual  and  cosmopolitan 
to  form  a  class.  The  influence  of  the  clergyman  is  probably  next 
to  that  of  the  lawyer ;  but  he  is  without  the  prestige  of  establish- 
ment. The  only  thing  established  as  a  national  institution  in  the 
United  States  is  the  law.  Men  have  their  own  views  of  religion,  of 
science,  art,  and  literature ;  but  they  accept  the  authority  of  the  law 
as  a  thing  without  and  above  them.  In  this  condition  of  things,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  office  of  lawyer  is  magnified.  American  states- 
men must  be  more  or  less  lawyers,  and  therefore  lawyers  are  fre- 
quently statesmeiu  The  Government  is  as  much  a  matter  of  law  as 
of  policy.  Each  State  has  its  written  constitution,  and  the  United 
States,  as  a  confederation  of  all,  has  its  written  constitution.  The 
United  States  legislature  cannot  pass  a  law  which  conflicts  with  the 
written  constitution,  neither  can  a  State  legislature.  The  result  is 
that  the  American  statesman  is  met  with  a  legal  complication  at 
almost  every  turn.  I  once  attended  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington,  and  the  greater  part  of  two  hours  was 
taken  up,  not  with  a  question  of  policy,  but  with  a  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  '  or  otherwise'  in  an  Act  of  Congress.     The 
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key  to  secrets  like  these  is  possessed  by  lawyers ;  and  when  snch 
secrets  are  important,  the  power  of  the  legal  profession  is  necessarily 
great.  The  fact  that  the  high  diplomatic  posts  of  the  United  States 
are  generally  filled  by  lawyers  who  want  to  spend  a  Tacation  in 
Europe,  and  prefer  to  do  so  with  official  advantages,  is  an  example 
of  the  view  tsken  of  the  fitness  of  this  class  for  every  kind  of  office, 
and,  still  more,  of  the  power  which  the  class  possesses. 

No  better  example  can  be  given  of  the  power  of  the  law  and 
the  lawyers  in  the  United  States  than  what  occnrred  in  1877  in 
the  election  of  President.    The  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose,  had  declared  for  President 
with  an  uncertain  voice.     According  to  one  mode  of  eoonting  votes, 
Mr.  Hayes  was  elected ;  according  to  another,  Mr.  Tilden.    The 
situation  was  critical,  and  a  high  military  officer  told  me  that  for 
some  days  he  thought  he  should  awake  in  the  morning  and  find 
he  would  have  to  point  his  guns  on  the  citizens,  whether  in  the 
interest  of  Tilden  or  Hayes  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know.     But  where 
law  is  to  be  had,  American  citizens  prefer  not  to  resort  to  violence, 
and  the  only  difficulty  was  in  finding  a  court  to  decide  the  matter. 
Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  no  jurisdiction 
to  try  the  right  of  the  chief  executive  to  his  seat.     A  board  of  ar- 
bitration must  be  formed,  but  who  was  to  be  trusted  to  compose  it  ? 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  States  was  either  for  Hayes 
or  Tilden,  and  would  vote  accordingly.    But  would  the  judges  be  so 
partial?     There  was  hope  here,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the 
factions,  and  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Gongi^ss,  that  five  judges  should, 
with  ten  senators  and  representatives,  torm  a  commission  which 
should  say  who  was  President.     Chief  Justice  Waite  was  alone  ex- 
empted from  serving.    He  is  a  man  with  a  high  appreciation  of  Uie 
proprieties  of  his  o$ce,  and,  like  Chief  Justice  Cockbum,  when  the 
English  judges  were  appointed  to  try  election  petitions,  he  wi^ 
grie^d  to  find  that  the  members  of  his  court  should  be  mixed  up  in 
poliucs.     But  the  need  was  imperative,  and  the  commission  was 
constituted,  not  so  much,  I  fear,  becat^e  the  impartiality  of  the 
judges  was  implicitly  trusted,  but  because  the  managers  on  each  side 
thought  they  saw  the  way  to  securing  the  fifteenth  man.   As  it  hap- 
pened, good  fortune  favoured  the  Republicans,  as  one  of  the  judges  on 
whom  the  Democrats  had  counted  became  a  Senator  unexpectedly, 
and  was  incapacitated.      Another  judge,  however,  was  found  to 
serve,  and  the  question  who  should  be  President  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  big  trial,  held  in  the  court-room  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  decision  turned  upon  some  difficult  questions  of  constitutional 
law,  involving  the  relatione  between  the  States  and  the  ceniral 
Government,  very  fit  to  be  submitted  to  a  bench  of  judges.    But 
alas  for  human  fallibility  !  After  long  argument  two  resolutions  were 
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passed,  each  by  a  majority  of  one  Tote,  the  one  resolution  haTing  a 
tendency  to  establish  Tilden,  and  the  other  Hayes.  The  lay  mem- 
bers  of  the  commission  of  conrse  voted  according  to  their  party, 
and  the  judges  did  the  same,  except  one  judge,  who  voted  for  both 
the  resolutions,  although  they  were  logically  inconsistent  with  one 
another.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  commission  was  in  every 
respect  a  success,  but  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  accepted  by 
the  people,  when  they  would  not  have  accepted  the  toss-up  of  a 
halfpenny. 

But  we  must  follow  the  American  lawyer  to  his  legitimate 
haunt,  the  law-courts,  in  order  to  appreciate  him  properly.  He  is 
to  be  found  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  where  actions  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States  or  between  citizens  and  foreigners 
are  tried,  or  the  courts  of  the  State  where  nearer  neighbours  settle 
their  disputes.  In  the  new  Post-Office  building  in  New  York  we 
shall  find  embodied  the  latest  Transatlantic  idea  of  a  law-court  as  a 
structure*  The  Post  Office  is  a  United  States  undertatdng,  and 
so  the  United  States  Courts  find  themselves  under  the  same  roof. 
Entering  a  door  in  one  of  the  long  corridors,  which  go  all  round 
the  building,  we  are  in  a  high  room  ornamented  with  pilasters  and 
painted  white  throughout.  It  is  divided  in  half  by  a  solid  railing 
of  polished  wood  in  which  there  is  a  gateway.  Outside  the  railing 
are  rows  of  benches  for  the  public,  extending  to  the  back  of  the 
court.  At  the  other  end  is  the  judicial  bench,  raised  several 
steps,  with  a  seat  for  the  clerk  of  the  court  beneath  the  bench. 
The  spacious  floor,  comfortably  carpeted,  between  the  bench  and 
the  railing  is  appropriated  to  the  bar,  the  jury,  and  the  witnesses. 
There  are  no  fixed  seats  in  any  part  of  it,  but  movable  chairs  and 
tables.  Three  rows  of  four  chairs  each  are  ranged  on  the  judge's 
left  for  the  jury,  and  between  them  and  the  judge  is  the  witness's 
*  stand,'  that  is  to  say,  a  step  with  a  chair  on  it.  There  are  none 
of  the  boxes  with  which  an  English  court  is  generally  supplied,  like 
the  old-fashioned  pews  of  a  church,  and  not  the  numerous  separate 
doors  for  judges,  jury,  witnesses,  and  public,  which  make  English 
courts  draughty,  but  which  nevertheless  have  their  uses. 

The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  little  form  or  ceremony. 
There  are  not  the  crying  of  *  Hush !'  and  *  Be  uncovered !'  and  the 
rattling  of  curtain-rings  which  occur  when  English  judges  take  their 
seats.  In  the  Post-Office  building  the  judges  have  private  rooms 
opening  into  their  courts ;  but  elsewhere  they  may  be  seen  saunter- 
ing in  at  the  public  entrance,  and  perhaps  throwing  away  a  cigar. 
The  lawyers  sit  wherever  it  best  pleases  them,  and  the  witness 
lolls  back  and  tips  up  his  chair  in  no  apparent  fear  of  the  law 
of  contempt.  The  stranger  will  not  expect  to  find  all  the  law- 
yers here  of  the  stamp  of  those  whom  he  met  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
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drawing-room.  There  is  freedom  of  trade  in  law  as  in  oibflr 
things^  and  that  large -boned  man  with  a  pronounced  Yankee 
accent  may  have  kept  a  dry-goods  store  a  year  or  two  ago; 
and  if  he  finds  his  clients  fall  off  will  perhaps  go  West,  and 
take  to  felling  trees.  Besides  the  tank  of  iced  water  in  brightly 
painted  metali  to  be  found  in  all  public  buildings  in  New  Tork, 
there  are  scattered  all  over  the  court  hideous  red  examples  of 
another  American  institutioni  which  show  that  the  habit  of  chew- 
ing tobacco  stiU  lingers  among  the  less  refined  of  American  kwyen. 
I  haye  seen  a  lawyer  in  arguing  his  case  use  these  things  with  great 
skill  as  he  made  his  points,  or  desired  to  mark  emphatically  a 
rhetorical  period.  There  is  one  on  each  side  of  the  judge,  and 
there  are  courts,  I  am  told,  where  the  right  and  left  employmrat  of 
them  is  considered  a  high  judicial  grace. 

The  judge  in  this  court  wears  no  robes ;  but  American  lawyers 
are  beginning  to  learn  the  yalue  of  the  externals  of  justice.  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  judges  wear  black 
gowns,  and  in  some  of  the  States  the  same  practice  prerails.  The 
absence  of  formality  does  not  seem  to  decrease  the  respect  with 
which  '  his  honour,'  the  judge,  is  addressed,  although  he  is  net 
nnfrequently,  in  point  of  intellect  and  learning,  inferior  to  the 
counsel  who  is  addressing  him.  This  is  necessarily  the  case  when 
the  salaries  of  judges  are  small  and  the  fees  of  counsel  are  largs. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
only  a  salary  of  10,600  dollars,  and  the  lower  judges  are  paid  in 
proportion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incomes  made  at  the  bar 
are  not  very  much  inferior  to  those  made  in  England.  There  is 
one  habit  of  the  English  barrister  which  the  American  does  well 
not  to  copy.  A  Queen's  Counsel  has  frequently  two  or  three  oases 
in  Westminster  Hall  going  on  at  the  same  time,  and  goes  from 
court  to  court,  like  a  juggler,  to  keep  up  the  ball,  cross-examimng 
a  witness  here,  replying  there,  and  arguing  a  point  of  kw  in  a  third 
place.  The  American  lawyer,  although  he  may  be  at  Washington 
one  day  and  at  Chicago  the  next,  does  not  attempt  to  be  in  two  places 
at  once.  He  gives  his  whole  attention  to  the  cause  he  has  under- 
taken, but  in  order  to  do  this  his  fees  for  each  case  are  proportion- 
ately higher.  It  is  quite  open  to  him,  if  he  chooses,  to  take  a  con- 
tingent fee,  payable  only  on  his  winning  the  case  ;  but  the  practice 
is  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  the  best  lawyers.  There  may  be 
several  counsel  on  each  side,  but  the  scant  respect  paid  to  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  seniority  does  not  tend  to  the  internal  discipline 
of  those  engaged.  I  have  heard  one  of  several  lawyers  on  the  same 
side  repudiate  in  open  court  the  view  and  arguments  of  his  leaned 
eoUeague  and  *  brother/  for  this  is  the  titie  inherited,  no  doobi, 
from  Seijeants'  Inn,  by  which  American  lawyers  address  one  an- 
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other.     There  is  an  absence  of  'leaders'  in  the  United  States^ 
whether  at  the  bar  or  elsewhere. 

From  the  court  we  naturally  follow  the  lawyer  to  his  office  in 
Wall-street  or  its  neighbourhood.  Lawyers  in  the  United  States . 
act  both  as  advocates  in  all  cocaAs  and  as  solicitors ;  but  the  divi- 
sion  of  labour  has  brought  into  .existence  a  class  of  men  not  very 
unlike  English  barristers.  Many  of  these  belong  to  a  large  firm  of 
solicitors,  on  whose  behalf  they  act  in  courts  taking  briefs  also  from 
other  solicitors.  Such  is  the  position  of  Mr.  Evarts,  the  present  Se- 
cretary of  State,  whose  name  you  will*  see- on  a  docar  in  Wall-street,  at 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Evarts,  SouAnayd^.  &  Choate.  Just  across 
the  spacious  staircase  is  the  name^of  Mr»  Edwin  W;  Stoughton,  the 
present  ambassador  at  St.  Petersbivg^'who  is. precisely  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  English  barrister,  having  always  practised  as  counsel,  and 
not  taking  any  share  in  a  solicitor's  business.  Colonel  Charles  B. 
Stoughton,  whose  name  appears  on« .the*  same  door,  practises  as  a 
solicitor ;  but  uncle  and  nephew  are  obIj  in  the  same  set  of  cham- 
bers, just  as  might  happen  in  the  Ten^le.  New  York  attorneys — for 
Americans  stiU  retain  the  name,  being  conservative  in  matters  of  legal 
form — are  tar  beyond  their  brethren  in  England  in  the  use  of  the 
telegraph.  Each  office  has  its  instrument,  winch  can  be  connected 
in  a  few  moments  with  any  other  office. in.  New  York  or  Brooklyn. 
The  state  of  the  court-Ust  is  asoertain6d,appointments  may  be  made, 
conferences  held,  and  suits  compromised  without  either  lawyer  step-^ 
ping  out  of  his  own  office. 

The  American  lawyer  obtains  importance  both  from  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  the  law  under  which,  he  serves.  In  a  country  where 
there  are  thirty-eight  States,  each  with  a  kw  of  its  own  and  its  series 
of  law  reports,  as  well  as  a  law  of  the 'United  States  overshadowing 
them  aU,  a  lawyer  is  likely  to  be  a  constant  friend  in  need.  In  re- 
spect of  quality,  the  States  have  inherited  from  the  mother  country  a 
sound  and  practical  legal  system,  which  they  have  adapted  to  their 
own  requirements,  and  they  have  broadened  their  jurisprudence  hj 
including  within  it  questions  of  constitutional  law  which  elsewhere 
belong  to  the  arena  of  politics  rather 'than  law.  A  country  pos<- 
sessing  every  climate  under  the  sun  eseept  the  extremes,  and  rich 
in  all  kinds  of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  with  a  growing 
manufacture,  and  a  people  enterprisiag  in  trade  and  ingenious  in 
invention,  supplies  material  enough  for  the  machine  of  law.  The 
American  lawyer  has  to  administer,  this  law  in  these  circumstances, 
and  in  so  doing  he  takes  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  business  of 
the  world.  '^'i    ». 
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Bt  Pabchal  Gboussit. 


y.  Lazabus  wide  awaee. 

The  great  mishap  of  the  Commime,  as  a  fighting  power,  was  that 
it  failed  to  lay  its  hand  upon  a  Carnot,  or  upon  a  Bonchotte,  or 
be  it  upon  the  small-change  oat  of  either  of  those  '  organisers  of 
victory.'  Gallant  officers  we  had,  first-rate  brigadiers  and  colonels, 
who  knew  how  to  hold  a  position  and  to  die  upon  it — men  that  any 
army  might  have  been  proud  of — ^bnt  not  a  general  able  to  manage 
an  army  corps,  or  a  war  secretary  worth  the  name.  No  less  than 
four  or  five  of  them  we  tried  in  succession,  always  making  a  point 
of  granting  them  a  fair  trial  first,  and  next  a  prison-cell.  It  was  of 
no  avail.  Once,  with  Rossel,  we  thought  that  we  had  discovered 
the  right  man.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  clever  one,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished general  officer  he  would  have  turned  out  some  day  in  a 
regular  and  learned  army,  if  M.  Thiers  had  allowed  him  to  live ; 
Jbut  he  never  understood  as  much  as  the  ABC  of  a  revolutionaiy 
force.  He  acted  like  a  talented  pianist  who  would  try  his  hand  on 
a  violin  without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  played  out 
of  tune,  perceived  his  mistake,  and  then,  finding  fault  with  eveiy- 
body  but  himself,  ended  in  open  insubordination.  On  the  whole, 
our  forces  kept  steadily  dwindling  away,  from  losses  in  the  field  or 
desertions  at  home,  whilst  the  Yersaillist  army  kept  no  less  steadily 
doubling  its  strength  every  fortnight.  Having  started  with  a  tot^ 
of  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  National  Guards  under 
arms,  we  had  no  more  than  half  that  total  at  the  end  of  one  month, 
and  less  than  forty  thousand  men  by  the  middle  of  May.  This  was 
only  to  be  expected,  considering  that  every  Parisian  soldier  was  a 
volunteer  (in  most  cases  a  married  one),  who  had  to  enUst  anew,  so 
to  say,  every  morning,  and  to  see  whether  he  thought  fit  or  not  to 
remain  in  our  ranks.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  the  province  of  a 
war  secretary  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  towards  that  end  nothing 
was  ever  done. 

From  a  military  point  of  view  ultimate  defeat  amounted  conse- 
quently to  a  certainty.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  time — one 
might  say,  a  question  of  arithmetic.  The  catastrophe  took  plaee 
by  the  end  of  May,  and  a  more  crushing  one  it  could  hardly  have 
been.  However  crushing,  nevertheless,  it  came  too  late  for  the 
Monarchists,  and  was  to  them  a  barren  victory ;  for  when  the  Paris 
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GoYemment  was  annihilated  its  political  task  was  falfilled,  and 
France  was  again  a  convert  to  the  Bepnblic. 

Garionsly  enough,  the  first  notion  of  the  fact  which  wad  conveyed 
to  the  mind  of  M.  Thiers  came  firom  rather  an  unexpected  quarter, 
to  wit,  from  rural  common  councils.  By  the  beginning  of  April, 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  the  other  big  cities  which,  on  the 
first  news  of  the  outrage  of  March  18th,  had  attempted  an  inde- 
pendent rising,  were  handcuffed,  gagged,  and  blessed  with  a  state 
of  siege.  The  weakness  of  the  command  over  the  Parisian  army 
had  been  tested  by  the  Yersaillists,  and  it  was  clear  to  them  that 
nothing  beyond  obstinate  resistance  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
Communal  host.  For  two  or  three  weeks  the  Government  of  M. 
Thiers  had  presented  its  own  version  of  facts  to  France,  and  the 
Journal  Officiel  of  Versailles  alone  might  tell  to  what  compliments 
we  were  treated  by  the  parliamentary  leaders.  It  occurred  to  their 
minds  that  a  few  thousand  addresses  from  the  common  councils, 
bespeaking  unbounded  confidence  in  the  Assembly,  could  not  but 
strengthen  their  moral  position ;  and  at  once  the  whole  array  of 
prefects,  sub-prefects,  justices  of  the  peace,  police-officers,  and 
gendarmes  was  set  to  work  all  over  the  country.  How  could  the 
result  have  been  considered  doubtful?  The  common  councils, 
elected  years  ago,  dated  from  the  Empire.  They  heard  nothing 
but  appalling  tales  of  Bed  Paris.  Hardly  two  months  before,  rural 
France  had  returned  a  Monarchical  majority,  and  now  it  was  can- 
vassed at  high  pressure  by  the  whole  official  apparatus.  Was  it 
possible  to  admit  that  it  would  not  grant  its  unqualified  support  to 
the  same  majority,  now  confronted  by  a  handful  of  insurgents  ? 

Of  course  not.  Addresses  went  in  by  shoals,  every  one  ripe 
with  overflowing  effusion  of  loyalty  to  the  lawful  and  worshipful 
Assembly.  Still,  there  was  in  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  addresses 
something  extraordinary  and  unforeseen — a  trifle,  a  flaw.  They 
expressed,  at  the  same  time  as  their  loyalty,  their  full  confidence 
that  the  Assembly  was  bent  on  consolidating  the  Republic. 

This  was  too  shocking  to  be  tolerated,  and  a  remedy  was  at 
once  provided  for.  The  Assembly  which  had  so  fiercely  declined, 
twenty  days  before,  to  grant  a  Municipal  Organisation  Bill,  was 
now  exceedingly  eager  to  pass  one  in  a  hurry,  and  to  decree 
that  municipal  elections  should  be  held  everywhere  without  delay. 
The  measure,  thought  the  statesmen  of  the  majority,  would  at  the 
same  time  dispose  of  the  Parisian  assumption  that  the  Assembly 
was  adverse  to  municipal  freedom,  and  get  the  ground  clear  from 
those  paltry  common  councils  which  had  just  betrayed  Bepublican 
velleities.  That  the  municipal  elections  should  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  legislative  elections,  which  had  just  put  themselves  in 
power,  they  could  not  for  a  moment  have  admitted,  especially  as  the 
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bugbear  of  the  Parisian  insaxxeotion,  ihey  sapposed,  was  anie  to 
tell  on  rural  minds. 

Again  they  were  mistaken.  With  the  usual  blindness  of  men 
in  office,  they  forgot  totally  by  what  process  they  had  socceedad  in 
grasping  it.  HaTing  been  returned  to  the  Assembly  quite  inde- 
pendently of  their  Monarchical  principles^  which  they  had  taken 
good  care  not  to  proclaim,  and  simply  as  the  candidates  of  peace  at 
any  price,  they  were  so  dazzled  at  finding  themselYes  in  a  mqority 
as  to  fancy  that  they  had  been  elected  as  Monarchists  as  well,  and 
that  France— rural  France  at  least — was  at  their  back.  A  more 
egregious  illusion— we  Parisians  knew  weU,  and  experience  wis  to 
prove — could  not  have  been  entertained.  In  fact,  the  French 
peasant  who  had  given  them  his  vote  did  not  care  a  bit  either  for 
them  personally  or  for  any  monarchy.  He  had  lent  his  ear  in 
February  to  the  parish  priest,  because  the  parish  priest  preached  a 
welcome  sermon — ^the  cessation  of  war,  the  return  of  a  soldier  son 
to  his  home,  the  resumption  of  tillage  and  business.  But  now,  in 
April,  the  case  was  wholly  different.  Peace  was  signed,  matten 
were  squared,  and  it  began  even  to  be  hinted  that  this  very  peace, 
so  long  wished  tot  at  Tillage  firesides,  was  a  disastrous  one,  the 
enormous  burden  of  which  would  of  course  fall  on  the  peasant. 
This  caused  him  to  reflect  a  good  deal  on  the  instability  of  empires 
or  realms,  the  cost  of  civil  lists,  the  fialla<7  of  candidates,  and  the 
danger  of  personal  power. 

To  fiiUy  realise  of  what  a  paramount  importance  in  Kreodi 
politics  is  the  rural  factor,  it  should  be  remembered  that  France,  a 
country  ruled  by  universal  suffrage,  numbers  19,000,000  inhati- 
tants  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  against  9,000,000  engaged 
in  manufactures  or  industry,  8,600,000  in  trades,  1,500,000  in 
liberal  professions,  and  2,600,000  living  on  '  independent  means.' 
Now,  of  the  19,000,000  (or  68  per  cent  of  the  population)  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  nearly  11,000,000  cultivate  their  own  pro- 
perty, nearly  6,000,000  are  farmers,  and  only  2,000,000  odd  are 
labourers.  This  shows  at  a  glance  what  a  conservative  spiiit 
must  at  bottom  be  possessed  by  the  agricultural  body.  Indeed, 
'  Conservation  with  a  vengeance*  is  the  true  motto,  tho  one  ruling 
idea,  of  the  French  rustic,  whose  life  and  soul  may  be  said  to  be 
sunk  in  his  own  bit  of  land.  He  knows,  too,  in  a  Idnd  of  dim 
legendary  way,  that  for  that  property  he  is  indebted  to  the  Oreat 
Revolution,  either  directly — through  the  purchase  by  his  grand- 
father of  some  cut  of  biens  nationaux—^t  indirectly,  through  the 
working  of  the  laws  on  inheritance,  which  never  cease  dividing  the 
land  ad  infinitum.  That  land,  he  has  been  told,  belonged  before  to  the 
old  nobility  and  to  the  clergy,  who  cannot  (he  feels  sore)  have  fff^ 
up  the  hope  of  securing  it  again.     So  deep  a  sense  of  the  &ot  he 
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retainBy  that  the  notion  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  the  last  ninety 
years  the  axis  of  his  policy.  Only  to  lay  his  hand  on  that  bit  of 
soil  he  gaye  his  support  to  the  Convention ;  to  keep  it,  he  gave  his 
support  to  the  Directoire,  which  confirmed  his  tenure,  and  to 
Bonaparte,  who  was  to  his  eyes  the  armed  soldier  of  the  new  order 
of  things  against  allied  Europe.  The  fifteen  years  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  spent  in  agonies  of  terror  lest  his  property  titles  should 
turn  out  to  be  disputed.  The  Revolution  of  1880  he  greeted  as  a 
firesh  insurance  against  all  contestation;  and  so  blind  a  love  he 
bore  to  his  ever-caressed  and  all-absorbing  furrow  that  he  was  not 
even  thankful  to  the  Revolution  of  1848,  which  brought  him  the 
right  to  vote,  but  no  land.  Finally,  to  cast  him  on  the  side  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  in  1851,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  conspirers  of 
December  to  allege  that  the  Republicans  were  partageiur,  who 
wanted  his  land  to  themselves.  In  1871,  again,  M.  Thiers  and 
his  friends  had  calculated  that  the  same  scare  might  lead  to  a 
similar  efifect  for  their  own  benefit,  and  they  felt  confident  that 
they  had  only  to  play  freely  with  the  name  of  Commune.  But 
this  time  the  tables  were  turned  against  them. 

The  report  of  our  guns  had  awakened  at  last  from  its  deadly 
torpor  the  Republican  party  in  the  provinces.  There  was  no 
official  word  or  telegram  from  Versailles — no  printed  or  spoken 
fallacy — which  could  hide  the  fact  that  Paris  stood  the  champion 
of  Republic  and  the  Assembly  the  champion  of  Monarchy.  At 
once  ihe  counterpart  of  what  had  taken  place  two  months  before 
was  beheld.  The  Monarchists,  feeling  convinced  that  the  dread 
of  the  spectre  rouge  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  retain  the 
rural  voters  on  their  side,  awaited  quietly  the  tide  of  reaction  which 
was  sure  to  follow  the  fall  of  Paris  and  to  lead  their  craft  into 
harbour.  The  Republicans,  perceiving  clearly  that  they  were  lost 
past  reprieve  unless  they  attempted  a  supreme  efibrt,  hastened  to 
put  to  good  account  the  unexpected  delay  which  our  resistance 
afibrded  them.  It  was  like  the  rising  of  a  cataleptic.  One  by 
one  all  the  towns  were  seen  bestirring  themselves.  From  the 
Rhone  and  the  Benches  du  Rhone,  the  Haute  Garonne  and  the 
Gironde,  the  Nord  and  the  Seine  Inferieure,  the  emotion  spread 
gradually  to  the  Drome,  Yar,  Yauduse,  Haute  Loire,  Nievre, 
Herault,  Ariege,  Pyrenees  Orientales.  Within  a  few  days  there 
was  hardly  a  department  in  which  the  Republicans  were  not  wide 
awake  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  They  set  to  work,  actively 
canvassing  the  country,  showing  the  peasant  where  his  interest 
lay,  what  a  monarchy  of  Right  Divine,  as  the  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly dreamed  of  restoring,  was  sure  to  bring  back — old  abuses, 
wars  without  an  end,  increase  of  taxes,  clerical  tyranny,  and — who 
knows  ? — ^perhaps  a  remodelling  of  the  tenure  of  land ;  certainly 
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early  resmnption  by  the  clergy  of  a  oonBiderable  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  mstic  listenedy  and,  according  to  his  wont,  followed 
the  bent  of  his  own  interest.  Marshal  Bngeand  said  in  1848: 
'  Cavaignac  c'est  la  RSpubliqne,  Lonis  Bonaparte  c'est  Tinconnn : 
je  vote  pour  Vinconnu.*  Rural  France  said  now :  *  The  RepubKc 
is  the  status  quo ;  a  Restoration  would  be  the  unknown :  I  give  my 
suffrage  to  the  status  quo.*  Everywhere  the  municipal  elections, 
held  by  the  end  of  April,  at  the  height  of  the  civil  strife,  were  a 
triumph  for  the  Republic. 

As  an  immediate  consequence,  a  sudden  impetus  was  given  to 
the  movement  by  that  success,  beyond  all  expectations.  Repub- 
lican leagues  were  established  under  the  thin  pretence  of  concilia- 
tion; a  few  bold  spirits  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  general 
federation  of  all  the  municipalities  just  elected  to  oppose  the  schemes 
of  the  Assembly.  Short  of  the  resort  to  brute  force,  which  was 
not  in  keeping  with  the  temper  of  the  provinces,  France  stood 
now  morally  on  the  side  of  Paris.  The  Yersaillist  leaders  felt  it 
keenly.  They  hastened  to  take  efficient  measures  to  prevent  the 
proposed  congress  of  the  municipalities,  which  would  have  struck 
the  death-blow  to  their  political  fabric;  but  it  was  beyond  their 
power  to  stop  the  continuous  stream  of  deputations  which  rolled 
towards  Paris  and  Versailles.  To  us  the  delegates  from  the  pro- 
vinces never  failed  to  say :  '  Hold  on,  you  champions  of  the 
Republic ;  hold  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  victory  is  with  us !' 
To  M.  Thiers  they  said :  '  You  can  see  France  wants  the  Republic. 
What  are  we  to  tell  our  people  when  we  return  home  ?'  when  M. 
Thiers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  never  failed  to  answer :  '  Tell  them 
I  do  want  to  uphold  the  Republic,  which  is  only  endangered  by  the 
miscreants  in  Paris.'  The  next  minute  he  was  laughing  the 
matter  out  with  the  Commission  des  Quinze,  telling  them  how  he 
had  given  audience  to  those  good  country  folks,  and  sent  them  back 
with  a  pocket  full  of  promises.  What  was,  at  bottom,  however, 
his  precise  and  real  meaning  just  then  ?  Was  he  struck  with  the 
obvious  strength  of  the  Republican  party,  and  had  he  made  up  his 
mind  already  to  be  false  to  his  Monarchical  backers  ?  Who  could 
pronounce?  So  shrewd  a  politician  as  M.  Edouard  Herve,  his 
familiar  disciple  as  well  as  the  sworn  friend  of  the  Orleans 
Princes,  firmly  believed  up  to  1878  that*  M.  Thiers  was  bent  on 
a  restoration,  but  wanted  to  abide  his  time.  Most  probably,  how- 
ever, the  positive  date  of  his  inward  (though  always  provisional) 
conversion  to  the  Republic  should  be  fixed  towards  the  first  dajs 
of  May. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  municipal  elections,  an  event  of 
incalculable  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  respective  strength  of 
French  parties,  had  taken  place  in  the  revival  of  Bonapartism.    Of 
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all  men  in  the  world.  Frenchmen  had  supposed  it  was  dead  and 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Sedan.  It  was  not  dead,  however,  but 
dormant  in  the  hearts  of  the  Imperial  armies  as  they  were  kept 
captive  in  Germany.  French  papers,  as  a  rule,  had  been  scantily 
allowed  to  the  prisoners  in  their  camps  or  residences  during  the 
second  part  of  the  war.  They  mostly  read  La  Situation,  edited  in 
London  hy  M.  Bouher,  and  which  systematically  represented  the 
Republican  party  as  daily  insulting  their  misfortune.  With  mingled 
feelings  of  humUiation  and  revenge  they  went  back  to  France,  con- 
vinced that  they  were  held  responsible  for  the  shortcomings  of  their 
leaders,  enraged  at  the  idea  that  they  were  individually  looked 
upon  as  paltry  capitidards.  Had  their  return  taken  place  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  day  spent  in  the  middle  of  their  friends 
and  families  would  have  been  enough  to  dispel  such  cruel  miscon- 
ceptions. But  this  was  not  the  case.  In  consequence  of  successive 
contracts  passed  between  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  and  the 
German  Chancellor,  they  were  marched  back  to  France  by  the 
thousand,  and  incorporated  without  delay  in  the  Versailles  army. 
From  the  deleterious  idleness  of  a  foreign  prison  to  the  turmoil  of 
civil  war  there  was  for  them  no  transition.  Some  misgivings  being 
entertained  at  head-quarters  lest  a  number  of  them  should  be 
tempted  into  joining  the  insurrection,  good  care  was  taken  to  stir 
their  natural  hatred  of  Paris.  They  were  told  that  they  came  back 
as  the  *  supreme  reserve  force  of  civilisation  against  barbarity,' 
the  '  saviours  of  society,'  and  the  'restorers  of  order.*  They  were 
petted  by  the  ladies,  lionised  into  heroes,  turned  into  arbiters  of  the 
situation.  A  marshal  of  the  Empire,  MacMahon,  was  their  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  delightful  duty  of  shooting  at  Republicans 
was  set  before  them.  How  could  even  stronger  heads  have  borne 
safely  the  burden  of  such  a  concourse  of  circumstances  ? 

As  if  by  the  stroke  of  a  magic  wand,  Bonapartism  sprang  out 
of  its  lurking  hole.  All  those  ex-ministers  and  ex-deputies,  ex- 
councillors  of  state,  ex'prefects  and  sub-prefects,  ex-officials  of  all 
kinds,  who  either  were  disconsolate  over  their  forfeited  salaries,  or 
had  been  imprudently  kept  in  office,  lifted  their  humbled  heads  and 
began  to  speak  aloud.  Modesty  was  never  the  special  feature  of 
the  party,  but  this,  indeed^  was  a  fit  occasion  for  putting  on  a  brazen 
face.  It  was  not  Napoleon  HI.,  but  France,  they  did  not  shrink  from 
asserting,  who  had  wanted  a  war  with  Germany.  If  he  had  been 
beaten,  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  Republicans,  who  had  prevented 
him  from  arming  the  nation ;  if  a  disastrous  peace  had  been  signed, 
it  was  only  because  the  ^eat  diplomatists  of  the  Empire  {e.g.  M. 
de  Gramont)  had  not  been  allowed  to  make  terms  with  Bismarck. 
In  short,  they  boldly  entered  the  path  which  was  to  culminate 
Wthk  two  years  in  the  exploits  of  M.  de  Fourtou^  and,  strong  as 
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they  ondoiibtedly  were,  they  began  to  make  twice  as  much  noise  as 
they  were  strong. 

In  a  moral  sense,  the  revival  of  Bonapartism  was  an  additional 
blow  to  France,  that  conld  not  have  failed  to  be  an  active  propaganda 
which  appealed  to  the  lowest  impulses  of  human  nature,  and  evoked 
for  its  ideal  of  public  happiness  those  very  images  of  effeminate  life, 
barefaced  speculation,  artificial  luxury,  and  systematic  corruption 
that  were  at  the  core  of  the  national  bankruptcy.  From  a  party 
point  of  view,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  introduction 
of  the  new  factor  proved  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Republicans, 
through  the  powerful  counterpoise  which  it  supplied  to  the  Royalist 
conspiracy.  It  was  the  sudden  apparition  between  the  two  con- 
tending forces  of  the  fabulist's  troisieme  larron — Csesaiism — 
threatening  to  carry  the  prize  away.  Henceforth  the  coalition  of 
interests  which  had  been  at  the  elections  of  February  the  successfdl 
standing-ground  of  Orleanism  was  broken  to  pieces.  The  Monar- 
chical majority  in  Parliament  remained  with  its  scanty  retinue  of 
old  women  and  political  bishops,  confronted  on  one  side  with  the 
still  mighty  reliquia  of  the  Empire,  on  the  other  with  a  democracy 
which  was  asserting  more  and  more  distinctly  its  Republican  pre- 
ferences. 

M.  Thiers,  it  may  be  assumed,  was  not  the  last  in  duly  weighing 
the  logical  consequences  of  the  event.  Better  than  any  man  in 
France,  he  was  in  a  situation  to  rightly  appreciate  the  respective 
strength  of  parties.  Eveiybody  coidd  see  now  that  the  Orleanist 
faction  consisted  of  a  dozen  drawing-rooms,  and  the  Legitimist 
party  of  a  hundred  pigeon-houses.  The  peasantry  did  not  believe 
in  the  Red  Scare,  and  were  more  afraid  of  Clericalism  than  of  the 
Commune,  however  misrepresented.  To  turn  Bonapartist  was  out 
of  the  question :  no  man  in  his  senses  has  ever  been  known  to  do 
so  within  the  last  nine  years.  Thus  the  notion  crept  naturally 
into  the  old  man's  brain,  as  Republican  deputations  marched  past, 
day  after  day,  in  his  presence,  that  he  had  clearly  better,  if  he 
valued  power  (which  he  certainly  did),  cast  his  lot  avee  le  nomhre, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  and  become  the  President  for 
life,  prime  minister,  war  secretary,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
parliamentary  leader,  and  universal  factotum  of  a  Republic— a 
Republic  of  his  own  make,  '  Conservative  and  without  RepubUcans.' 
Impertinent  as  the  definition  was,  he  had  now  sufficient  experience 
of  the  Republicans  around  him  to  feel  sure  that  they  would  swallow 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  label.  It  was  reserved  for  a  circumstance 
almost  farcical  in  its  nature  to  ripen  the  temptation  into  a  settled 
resolve. 

The  Commiaaion  dea  Quinze,  that  was  adjunct  to  M.  Thiers  as 
a  kind  of  privy  council,  was  a  body  preeminentiy  fidgety.     Accord- 
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mg  to  the  time-bononred  cnstom  of  yestiy  mediocrities  tnmed  into 
legidatars,  its  members  entertained  tbe  bigbest  idea  of  tbeir  own 
Btatesmansbip,  and  insisted  upon  taking  in  earnest  tbeir  consultative 
fbnction.  Tbein.  notion  of  tbe  responsibilities  placed  upon  their 
shonldersy  as  well  as  their  perpetual  intmsion  on  the  privacy  of  tbe 
cbief  of  ^the  Executive,  bad  soon  become  offensive  to  their  ward,  who 
was  too* '^  old  to  enjoy  a  walk  in  leading-strings.  Above  all,  to  a 
man  of  M.  Thiers'  turn  of  mind,  it  would  have  been  impossible  not 
to  make  merry  over  the  busy  incapacity  of  those  would-be  king- 
makers,  and,  having  done  so,  not  to  let  it  transpire.  Both  forces 
were  not  long  in  coming  into  collision.  Tbe  Qmnze  complained  of 
being  siigbted;  they  affected  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  outburst  of 
Bonapartism,  and  were  of  cqpinioni  in  tbeir  high  wisdom,  that  with 
170,00fi|  picked  men,  la  plvs  beUe  armie  que  la  France  ait  jamais 
eue;  tha  Executive  ought  already  to  have  recaptured  Paris ;  finally, 
they  were  much  disgusted  (not  without  cause,  the  respectable  old 
folks)  at  what  they  called  *  his  continuous  coquetting'  with  Bepub- 
liean  delegates  from  tbe  provinces.  *  Why^  they  come  to  warn  me 
that  they  will  rise  in  arms  and  join  the  Commune,  unless  I  promise 
to  maintitin  the  Bepnblic  I'  would  expostulate  the  old  man.  *  How 
could  I  do  otherwise  ?  Cela  n^ engage  que  moi,*  But  the  Fifteen 
would  not  be  cheered  up. 

One  fine  morning  M.  Thiers  heard  of  a  lobby  conspiracy,  headed 
by  the  Duke  Decazes^  which  aimed  at  putting  General  Changamier 
in  power.  At  once  he  tried  to  parry  tbe  blow  by  a  timely  offer  of 
a  Orest  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  the  veteran  warrior. 
The  latter  declined  the  offer.  This  seemed  to  imply  that  he  felt 
confident  of  winning  the  higher  prize,  and  frightened  M.  Thiers  not 
a  little.  With  characteristic  promptitude,  he  determined  rather  to 
throw  the  Assembly  overboard  than  to  be  discarded ;  and  he  took 
his  first  opportunity  of  telMi^  a  deputation  that  for  the  Assembly 
'  ever  to  assume  a  constituent  character  was  out  of  tbe  question.' 

Such  an  *open  defiance  of  the  first  artide  of  fiuth  of  the  As- 
8embly-^it6*own  omnipotence — could  not  have  passed  unnoticed. 
Without  ilofis  of  time,  the  Changamierists  introduced  an  'interpel- 
lation/ andxrne  of  them>  Mortimer  Temaux  by  name,  challenged 
an  explanation  of  the  phrase.  •  This  took  place  on  the  11th  of  May. 
The  dttte  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  marks  the  precise  moment  of  the 
secession  of  M.  Thiers  from  the. Right.  Instead  of  answering  the 
question,  he  resorted  to  his  wonted  humbug  of  an  overworked  old 
man ;  spoke  of  his  multifiEUious  duties  and  failing  strength ;  com- 
plained that  in  the  middle  of  the  most  arduous  situation  he  had 
to  meet  tracasseries.  *  There  are  in  this  House,'  he  exclaimed, 
in  conclusion,  *  imprudent  members,  men  who  are  in  too  great  a 
hurry,    I  ask  from  them  that  they  may  credit  me  with  eight  days 
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more.  Then  danger  will  be  oybt,  and  the  task  will  be  on  a  lerel 
with  their  courage  and  ability.'  Frantic  applause  from  the*  Left 
and  violent  protests  from  the  Bight  laid  full  stross  on  the  insoleiioe; 
but  the  majority  bowed  to  it,  and,  by  490  against  9,  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence  was  passed. 

Thus,  after  two  months  of  civil  war,  M.  Thiers  had  aetoally 
arrived  at  the  point  of  upholding  in  the  &ce  of  the  majority,  if  not 
directly,  at  least  implicitly,  the  veiy  doctrine  of  the  non-consiitaeni 
character  of  the  Assembly  that  we  were  asserting  by  force  of  anns. 
Supposing  that  the  majority  would  not  have  accepted  the  bitter 
pill,  what  else  could  he  have  done  but  appeal  to  the  country  or 
resign?  Of  course,  when  he  spoke  in  that  strain,  it  was  only 
because  he  had  ascertained  that  the  country  was  not  at  the  back  of 
the  Monarchists.  But  if  the  country's  opinion  had  thus  apparently 
shifted  in  a  few  weeks,  and  if  M.  Thiers  himself  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable to  adopt  the  country's  opinion,  who  was  to  be  credited 
with  the  miracle,  if  not  Paris  and  its  passionate  effort  ? 

Such  a  declaration  as  the  Executive  had  been  gradually  led  to 
make  to  a  provincial  deputation,  and  which  he  managed  to  hiTa 
indorsed,  however  reluctantly,  with  a  vote  of  confidence,  would 
have  been  more  than  sufQcient,  if  made  at  the  right  time,  to  pre* 
vent  the  bloody  strife  which  was  drawing  to  its  appalling  condnsion. 
But  how  could  M.  Thiers  have  delivered  it,  when  he  had  not  yet 
been  converted  by  the  national  outcry?  Even  now,  so  simple  an 
agreement  as  the  simultaneous  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Commune,  as  suggested  by  Le  Temps  newspaper,  would  have  pie- 
vented  the  unspeakable  horrors  which  the  world  was  about  to  wit- 
ness. But  who  might  have  succeeded,  on  the  11th  of  May,  in 
holding  back  the  dogs  of  war  ?  Paris  was  launched  beyond  hope, 
to  stop  only  in  the  grim  embrace  of  Death.  The  Assembly  was 
ready  to  follow  literally  M.  Thiers'  advice,  and  to  dismiss  him  after 
the  fall  of  Paris,  if  he  ventured  again  to  oppose  its  will.  PersonaHyi 
he  saw  that  a  restoration  had  become  impossible ;  he  knew  that 
the  Monarchical  majority  was  a  sham;  he  anticipated  that  the 
conqueror  of  Paris  would  be  dictator  for  life  if  only  he  declared  him- 
self  Bepublican,  and  he  quietiy  prepared  to  play  one  Caction  agiinit 
another  for  the  purpose  of  reigning  supreme. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  was  desirable  to  drown  the  Commxai»t 
not  merely  in  blood,  but,  if  possible,  in  shan^e. 
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Chapter  XII. 


HOW  STEPHEN  DECLABEO  HIS  INTENTIONS.  i 


After  sowing  the  seeds  of  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  private 
town-crier,  Aldemey  Codd,  Stephen  remained  quiet  for  a  time. 
Aldemey  the  talker  would  unconsciously  help  him.  This,  indeed, 
happened ;  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  Hamblin  enemies  were, 
with  one  accord,  whispering  to  each  other  that  no  one  knew  where 
and  when  Anthony  had  been  married,  or,  as  the  elder  ladies  added, 
significantly,  if  at  all.  But  for  the  moment  none  of  these  whispers 
reached  the  ears  of  Alison. 

Meantime  Stephen  was  busy  all  day  among  the  diaries  and 
letters.     He  read  and  re-read  :  he  examined  them  all,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  ten  times  over,  in  constant  fear  of  lighting  on  some  clue^ 
which  might  lead  to  the  reversal  of  his  own  opinion.     But  he  found, 
nothing. 

One  day,  in  the  middle  of  March,  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
dinner  with  Aldemey  Codd,  he  met  his  cousin  Augustus  Hamblin 
in  the  City.  Since  the  appointment  of  Stephen  as  guardian  it  had 
been  tacitly  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  show  of  friendliness 
on  both  sides.     The  past  was  to  be  forgotten. 

'  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,'  said  Stephen,  shaking  hands  with  a 
show  of  great  respect  for  the  senior  partner  of  the  house.  '  Are  you. 
so  busy  that  you  cannot  give  me  a  few  minutes  ?' 

'  Surely/  replied  Augustus,  '  I  can  give  you  as  many  as  yooai 
please.' 

He  noticed,  as  they  walked  side  by  side  in  the  direction  of 
Great  St.  Simon  Apostle,  that  Stephen's  face  looked  thoughtful,.  . 
and  his  eyes  rested  on  the  ground.  In  fiact,  he  was  mentally 
revolving  how  to  state  the  case  most  efifectively.  At  present  he 
only  intended  to  follow  up  the  slight  uneasiness  produced  by  Alder- 
ney's  artless  prattle. 

'  I  have  been  intending  to  consult  you  for  some  time/  be  began,  . 
when  they  were  in  the  office,.  *  but  things  prevented.' 

'Yes;  pray  sit  down.     What  is  it?     Alison  continues  quite* 
well,  I  hope  ?' 

'  Quite  well,  (oor  girl,  thank  you.     I  wanted  to  confer  with  you^ 
op  the  subject  of  oxy  brotheifei  SE^arriage.' 

V0I4.  h  pp 
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Stephen  looked  straight  in  his  cousin's  face — a  disconcerting 
thing  to  do  if  yonr  friend  wishes  to  dissemhle  his  thoughts. 
Augustas  changed  colour.  Aldemey  therefore  had,  as  he  expected, 
aroused  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

'  My  brother's  marriage/  he  repeated.  '  Can  you  tell  me  whoD 
and  where  it  took  place  ?' 

<  I  know  nothing  about  it/  said  Augustus,  '  no  more  than  yon 
know  yourself.     We  none  of  us  know  anything  about  it.' 

'Do  you/  continued  Stephen  solemnly,  as  if  this  was  a  Tery 
great  point,  '  do  you  remember  any  time,  from  twenty  to  fiTC-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Anthony  went  away,  say  on  a  suspicions 
holiday,  or  behayed  like  a  man  with  a  secret,  or  departed  in  any 
way  from  his  usual  open  way  of  life  ?' 

'  N — ^no ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  do.  He  had  a  holiday  eyery  year 
in  the  summer  or  autumn.  Sometimes  he  went  away  in  the  spring. 
Of  course,  he  must  haye  managed  his  marriage  in  one  of  those 
excursions.' 

'  Yes ;  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  know  the  history  of  all 
those  holidays.  I  want  to  find  a  time,  if  possible,  when  no  one 
knew  where  he  went.  It  must  haye  been  out  of  the  usual  hoUday- 
time.' 

'  I  remember  no  such  time,'  said  Augustus.  '  But  of  coarse  one 
did  not  watch  oyer  Anthony's  moyements.  He  might  have  been 
married  as  often  as  Bluebeard  without  our  suspecting  a  word  of  it.' 
'  No,'  said  Stephen,  shaking  his  head.  All  this  time  he  was 
obserying  the  greatest  solemnity.  '  I  should  haye  suspected  it 
You  forget  the  intimacy  between  us.  Anthony  had  no  secrets  from 
me,  poor  fellow !  nor  I  any  firom  Anthony.'  (This  was  a  sentimental 
inyention  which  pleased  Stephen  and  did  not  impose  upon  Augustns, 
who  knew  that  Stephen's  life  had  many  secrets.)  *  Had  Anthony 
hidden  anything  from  me  his  manner  would  haye  led  to  my  suspect- 
ing. Again,  I  haye  read  through  his  priyate  journal,  and  there  is 
nothing,  not  one  word,  about  any  marriage — no  hint  about  any  love 
afiiedr  at  all ;  nothing  is  altered  or  erased ;  he  teUs  his  own  life  hour 
by  hour.     This  is  yery  mysterious.' 

'Better  let  the  mystery  sleep,'  said  Augustus  quietly.  'No 
one  will  disturb  it  if  you  do  not.' 

'What!'  said  Stephen,  with  a  show  of  yirtuous  indignationi 
'  when  the  legitimacy  of  Alison  is  at  stake  ?  Do  you  not  peroeire 
how  extremely  awkward  it  would  be  if  the  judge,  when  we  come 
to  ask  for  letters  of  administration,  were  to  ask  a  few  simple 
questions  ?' 

'  The  judge  is  not  likely  to  ask  anything  of  the  kind/  said 
Augustus. 

'  But  he  might,'   Stephen  persisted.      '  He  might  say  that 
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although  the  deceased  brought  np  this  young  lady  as  his  daughter 
— a  relationship  proved,  besides,  by  her  great  resemblance  to  him 
and  other  branohes  of  the  family — he  left  nothing  behind  him  to 
prove  that  she  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  his  daughter.  What 
shonld  we  say  then  ?' 

'  I  think  we  can  afford  to  wait  till  the  difficulty  arrives,'  replied 
Augustus  quietly. 

'  Nay,  there  I  differ  from  you.  It  is  not  often,  cousin  Augustus, 
that  a  man  like  myself  can  venture  to  differ  firom  one  of  your  business 
experience  and  clear  common  sense ;  but  in  this  case  I  do  differ. 
None  of  us  question  Alison's  legitimacy,  but  we  would  like  to  see 
it  established.  Let  me,  for  Alison's  own  sake,  clear  this  mystery. 
Besides,'  he  smiled  winningly,  '  I  own  that  I  am  anxious  to  know 
something  about  this  wife  of  Anthony's,  kept  so  cunningly  in  the 
background.' 

'For  Alison's  sake,'  Augustus  continued,  'I  think  you  had 
better  let  it  alone.  You  do  not  know  what  manner  of  unpleasant- 
ness you  may  rake  u{).' 

'  Why,'  replied  Stephen  quickly,  '  you  would  not  surely  insinuate 
that  Alison — ' 

'  I  insinuate  nothing.  All  I  say  is  that  Anthony  had,  probably, 
very  good  reasons  of  his  own  for  saying  nothing  of  his  marriage. 
He  probably  married  beneath  him ;  he  may  have  wished  to  keep 
his  daughter  from  her  mother's  relations ;  the  marriage  may  have 
been  unhappy ;  the  memory  of  his  wife's  death  may  have  weighed 
upon  him.  There  are  many  possible  reasons.  Let  us  respect 
your  brother's  memory  by  inquiring  no  further  into  them.' 

'If  that  were  all,'  Stephen  sighed,  'I  should  agree  with  you. 
I  wish  I  could  agree  with  you ;  but,  in  the  interests  of  Alison,  I 
fear  I  must  pursue  my  researches.  Why,  what  harm  if  we  do  un- 
earth a  nest  of  vulgar  relations  ?  We  can  always  keep  them  away 
from  Alison.  I  will  let  you  know  the  result  of  my  researches, 
Augustus.     And  now  good-bye.' 

Augustus  waited  till  the  steps  of  this  good  guardian  were  heard 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Then  he  sought  WiUiam  the  Silent,  and 
repeated  the  conversation. 

William  shook  his  head. 

'  Do  you  see  the  cloven  foot,  William  ?  What  a  mistake  we 
made  in  letting  the  man  into  the  house !  Why  did  we  leave  him 
the  diaries  ?  Why  did  we  let  it  be  possible  to  raise  the  question  ? 
After  all  these  years  we  should  have  known  our  cousin  better. 
What  can  we  do  ?' 

*  Wait,'  said  William. 

*  Do  you  know  who  would  be  the  heir  if — ' 
'  I  know/  said  William. 
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In  Alison's  own  interests.  That  was  the  way  to  look  at  this 
question.  Stephen  felt  that  he  had  now  completely  cleared  the 
ground  for  action.  Everybody  was  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
Anthony's  marriage  was  still  an  unsolved  mystery.  Everybody 
would  very  shortly  learn  that  Stephen  the  benevolent,  in  his  ward's 
interest,  was  at  work  upon  the  problem.  No  one  but  the  partners 
and  the  family  lawyer  would  be  likely  to  guess  what  issues  might 
spring  of  these  researches. 

He  began  by  questioning  Mrs.  Cridland.  He  invited  her  into 
the  study  one  morning,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  frightened  her  by 
saying  that  he  had  some  questions  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
ask  her,  and  then,  standing  over  her,  pocket-book  in  hand,  ^th 
knitted  brows  and  judicial  forefinger,  he  began  his  queries. 

Mrs.  Cridland  knew  nothing.  Anthony,  when  he  brought  Ali- 
son home,  wanted  a  lady  to  take  charge  of  her.  Mrs.  Duncombe, 
he  explained,  her  previous  guardian,  was  trustworthy,  and  thoaght- 
ful  as  regards  the  little  girl's  material  welfare,  but  she  lacked 
refinement.  What  was  very  well  for  a  child  of  three  or  four  would 
no  longer  be  sufficient  for  a  great  schoolgirl.  So  Anthony  looked 
round,  and  chose — a  cousin.  Mrs.  Cridland  was  a  Hamblin  by 
birth  ;  her  husband  was  dead ;  she  had  no  money,  and  was  at  the 
moment  actually  living  on  an  allowance  made  her  by  the  most 
generous  of  cousins.  She  was  delighted  to  accept  the  post  of 
governess,  duenna,  and  companion  to  this  girl,  with  a  home  for  her- 
self and  her  white-haired  boy,  and  a  reasonable  salary. 

*  Ah  !'  said  Stephen  at  this  point.  '  Yes,  a  reasonable  salaiy. 
What,  may  I  ask,  Flora,  did  my  brother  consider  reasonable  ?  He 
was  not  himself  always  a  reasonable  lender.' 

This  was  unkind  of  Stephen. 

'  We  agreed,'  replied  Mrs.  Cridland,  with  a  little  flutter  of  anxiety, 
*  that  the  honorarium  should  be  fixed  at  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.' 

*  Three  hundred  a  year  !'  Stephen  lifted  his  eyes  and  whistled. 
'  And  board  and  lodging,  of  course.  My  poor  brother  was  vezy, 
very  easily  cajoled.     Even  washing,  too,  I  daresay.' 

'  If  you  mean  that  I  cajoled  him/  cried  the  lady,  in  great  wrath, 
'  you  are  quite  wrong  I  It  was  he  who  offered  the  s^^.  Cajoled, 
indeed  I' 

'  Three  hundred  a  year  for  ten  years  means,  I  should  say,  three 
thousand  put  by.  You  must  have  made  a  nice  little  pile  by  now, 
Flora.  However  —  to  return.  Then  Anthoiiy  told  you  nothing 
about  the  girl's  mother  ?' 

'  Y^s ;  he  told  ine  that  she  was  long  deaj,  and  that  he  wished 
no  questions  to  be  asked  iftt  all.' 

<  And  did  you  ^uj^  then,  or  a,t  any  oth^  tjjne,  to  the  fstapis^ 
felt  by  all  bib  friends  ^t  such  a  di9Covery  ?' 
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*  Of  course  at  the  time  I  told  him  how  amazed  we  were  to 
learn  that  he  whom  we  regarded  as  a  confirmed  bachelor  should 
actually  turn  out  to  be  a  widower.  He  said,  with  a  laugh,  that 
people  very  often  were  mistaken,  and  that  now,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  understand  why  he  had  not  married.' 

'He  used  those  words?  He  said,  '' People  will  understand 
now  why  I  have  not  married*'?  Take  care,  Flora;  your  words 
may  be  very  important.' 

'  Good  gracious,  Stephen,  don't  frighten  me !  Of  course  he 
used  those  words.  I  remember  them  perfectly,  though  it  is  ten 
years  ago.' 

Stephen  made  a  careful  note  of  the  words,  repeating  under  his 
breath,  *  Why  he  had  not  married.'  Then  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
grappling  with  a  great  problem. 

'  Thank  you,  Flora,'  he  said,  at  length,  coldly.  *  I  believe  you 
have  done  your  best  to  confess  the  whole  truth,  in  this  extremely 
difficult  matter.' 

*  What  difficult  matter  ?  and  what  do  you  mean  by  * '  confessing' '  ? ' 
'  Is  it  possible.  Flora,  for  a  sensible  woman  like  yourself  to 

be  blind  to  the  probability  that  Anthony  was  never  married  at  all  ?' 

*  Stephen,'  she  cried,  in  sudden  indignation,  *  it  is  impossible !' 

*  It  is  difficult,  Flora,  not  impossible ;  I  am  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  Anthony  was  married.  But  as  yet  I  have  failed.  When 
did  he  marry  ?  Where  did  he  marry  ?  Whom  did  he  marry  ?  Find 
out  that  if  you  can.  Flora.' 

'  But  then — there  is  no  will  either — and  Alison  would  not  be 
the  heiress  even.' 

*  Not  of  a  single  penny.' 

'  And  who  would  have  all  this  money  ?' 

*  I  myself.  Flora  ;  now  you  see  why  I  am  trying  to  prove  the 
marriage.  It  is  in  Alison's  interests,  not  my  own,  that  I  take  all 
this  trouble.' 

'You,  Stephen,  you!'  All  her  instinctive  dislike  was  roused. 
She  stared  at  him  in  horror  and  astonishment.  '  You !  Then  God 
help  us  all !' 

'  Thank  you,  Flora,'  he  returned  coldly,  playing  with  a  paper- 
knife  ;  '  that  was  kindly  and  thoughtfully  said.  I  shall  remember 
that.' 

*  Bemember  it  on  my  account  as  much  as  you  please,  only  do 
not  visit  my  words  on  that  poor  child.' 

'  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute 
way  in  which  all  my  cousins  have  continued  to  misunderstand  me,  I 
might  have  expected  some  small  credit  for  the  pains  I  have  taken 
for  these  months  in  clearing  up  this  mystery.' 

*  0  !'  she  cried,  firing  up,  like  the  honest  little  woman  that  she 
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WE8|  '  I  understand  it  all  now — ^why  yon  came  here,  why  yon  tried 
to  coax  and  flatter  the  poor  girl,  why  yon  sat  all  day  searchiog  in 
papers  :  yon  wanted  to  test  yonr  own  abominable  snspiciond — jfm 
wanted  to  persuade  yourself  that  there  are  no  proofs  of  Anthony's 
marriage — ^yon  wanted  to  rob  your  niece  and  get  yonr  brother's  f(l^ 
tnne  into  yonr  own  hands.  And  again  I  say,  God  help  ns  all !  Bat 
there  are  yonr  cousins,  and  there  is  Mr.  BiUiter,  to  stand  by  her.' 

'  Thank  you,  Flora.  To  such  a  speech  there  is  but  one  reply: 
I  give  you  a  day's  notice  to  go.  Ton  shall  be  paid  your  salaiy  op 
to  date,  and  you  shall  leaye  the  house  at  once.' 

Here  a  sudden  difficulty  occurred.  His  account  at  the  bank 
was  reduced  to  a  few  shillings — how  was  he  to  pay  this  salary  ? 

'  I  refuse  to  accept  this  notice.  I  will  not  go,  unless  I  am  told 
to  go  by  Mr.  Billiter,  or  by  Mr.  Augustus  Hamblin.  You  are  abed 
and  a  dangerous  man,  Stephen  Hamblin.  We  have  done  right  to 
suspect  you.     0,  my  poor  Alison  !' 

*  Very  well,  madam,  very  well  indeed.  We  shall  see.  Now  go 
away,  and  tell  Alison  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  her.' 

He  looked  blacker  and  more  dangerous  than  she  had  oyer  seen 
him,  and  he  held  the-  paper-knife  as  if  it  had  been  a  dagger. 

'  Stephen,  you  are  not  going  to  tell  Alison  what  yon  suspect? 
Yon  ar«  not  going  to  be  jo  emel  as  that  V 

*  I  hare  a  good  mind  to  teU  her,  if  it  were  oidy  to  punish  yoo 
for  your  confounded  impudence.  But  yon  always  were  a  chatteriiig 
magpie.  Anthony  was  quite  right  when  he  used  to  say  that,  for 
downright  idiotic  gabble,  Flora  Gridland's  conversation  was  the  best 
specimen  he  knew.     Go,  and  send  Alison  to  me.' 

Anthony  had  neyer  said  anything  of  the  sort.  But  it  was  the 
way  of  this  genial  and  warm-hearted  person  to  set  people  against 
each  other  by  the  simple  process  of  repeating  what  had  not  been  said. 

Mrs.  Cridland  knew  in  her  heart  that  Anthony  could  not  have 
said  words  so  unkind,  but  the  thing  pained  and  wounded  her  aU  the 
same,  and  she  retired  with  trembling  hands  and  lips.  She  had 
reason  to  tremble  at  the  prospect.  To  begin  with,  she  had  lost,  or 
would  probably  lose,  her  comfortable  post  and  salary ;  she  wonld 
haye  to  fall  back  upon  her  little  sayings,  and  liye  in  poverty  and 
pinching;  and  then  there  was  Alison  and  the  terrible  calamity 
which  seemed  hanging  over  her. 

It  was  not  Stephen's  present  intention  to  tell  Alison  of  his  sus- 
picions.    As  yet  he  would  only  alarm  her  and  make  her  anxions. 

He  received  her  with  the  same  grave  and  judicial  solemnity 
which  he  had  observed  towards  Mrs.  Cridland.  He  was  seated  now, 
and  had  before  him  a  bundle  of  papers  which  he  looked  at  from 
time  to  time  as  he  spoke.     Alison  remained  standing. 

*  Pray  excuse  me,  Alison,'  he  began.      '  In  my  capacity  as 
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administrator  of  these  estates  I  have  to  trouble  yoa  from  time  to 
time  with  matters  of  business.  Tell  me,  please — I  asked  you  this 
once  before — all  you  know  about  your — ^your  mother.' 

'  I  know  nothing.' 

'At  least  her  name.' 

He  began  to  make  notes  of  her  answers.     This  irritated  Alison. 

'  Not  even  her  name.  Papa  once  told  me — it  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  seemed  to  speak  harshly — ^that  I  was  never 
to  ask  him  any  questions  about  her.' 

He  took  this  down  in  writing. 

'  But — the  lady  with  whom  you  lived  before  you  came  here — 
Mrs.  Duncombe.     Did  she  never  speak  to  you  about  your  mother  ?*^ 

*  She  knew  nothing  about  her.  I  was  brought  to  her  a  year- 
old  child  by  papa.     That  is  all  she  knew.' 

'  And  the  trinkets — ^nothing  to  connect  you  with  your  mother  ?' 

*  Nothing  except  a  little  coral  necklace,  which  was  found  in  a 
box  of  baby-clothes  which  came  with  me.' 

'  A  coral  necklace  is  nothing,'  said  Stephen,  making  a  careful 
note  of  it.     '  And  that  was  all  ?' 

'  That  was  all,  indeed.  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Is  there  anything 
depending  on  my  mother's  name  ?' 

'  There  may  be,  Alis<m.  A  great  deal  may  depend  upon  it-*- 
of  course  I  mean  in  your  interests.' 

Alison  retired,  confused  and  anxious.  In  the  break&st-room 
she  found  Mrs.  Gridland  in  tears. 

'  0,  what  has  he  said  to  you,  Alison  ?'  she  cried*  clasping  her 
hands  together.     '  What  has  the  horrid  wicked  man  been  saying  ?» 

<  Uncle  Stephen  ?'  asked  Alison,  in  surprise.  '  Why  is  he  horrid 
and  wicked,  auntie  ?  He  has  said  nothing.  He  only  asked  me  for 
the  second  time  what  I  knew  of  my  poor  dear  mother,  whom  I  never 
saw.     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

Mrs.  Gridland  breathed  more  freely  on  Alison's  account.  Here 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  respite  for  her. 

*  My  dear,'  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes,  '  we  are  to  leave  the 
house,  Nicolas  and  I.  Stephen  has  ordered  us  to  go.  We  are  to 
leave  as  soon  as  the  money  which  is  due  to  me  has  been  paid.' 

'  But  what  does  he  mean  ?     What  excuse  has  he  ?' 

'  None  that  I  know,  except  that  I  said  a  thing  which  angered  him.' 

*  Wait !'  said  Alison.     *  I  will  know  the  reason  of  this.' 

*  0  AUson !'  Mrs.  Gridland  sprang  forward  and  caught  her  by 
the  arm.  '  Don't  go  near  him.  He  is  dangerous.  You  will  only 
make  matters  worse.' 

Alison  tore  herself  away. 

'Alison!  dear  Alison!  do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  anger  him  I' 

But  Alison  was  already  in  the  study. 
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'  Uncle  Stephen/  she  cried,  with  an  angry  spot  on  either  cheek, 
'  will  yon  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  why  you  have  ordered  aunt 
Flora  out  of  the  house  T 

Stephen  was  already  far  advanced  in  one  of  his  most  brilliaat 
and  uncontrollable  attacks  of  evil  temper. 

'  I  shall  certainly  not  tell  you,  Alison/  he  replied  curtly. 

'  Not  tell  me  ?     But  you  shall  tell  me  !' 

'  I  shall  tell  you,  shall  I Y  he  replied.  '  Tou  order  me  to  tell 
you,  do  you  ?  Gome,  this  is  rather  good.  Be  assured,  young 
lady,  that  I  have  my  reasons  that  Flora  Gridland  and  her  Uttle 
devil  of  a  boy  shall  turn  out  of  this.' 

'  No,'  replied  Alison.     '  They  are  my  business/ 

'  0  !'  said  Stephen,  looking  dark  and  angry.     *  Learn  that  if  I 
choose,  say,  when  I  choose,  you  will   step  out  of  this  house  a 
^^enniless  beggar.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Remember  every  one  of  my  words.     They  mean  exactly  what 
^hey  say.     You  depend  at  this  moment  on  my  forbearance.' 
'  You  think  that  I  am  in  your  power.     Is  that  it  ?* 

*  That  is  exactly  what  I  think/ 

^  Then,  uncle  Stephen' — Alison  stepped  up  to  him  and  looked 
>iiim  full  in  the  face.  Like  her  uncle,  she  was  flushed  with  excite- 
ment  and  indignant  surprise,  but  her  eyes  expanded  while  his  con- 
tracted under  their  emotions — '  do  not  think  that  by  anything  yoa 
can  say,  or  by  any  facts  of  which  I  know  nothing,  that  I  can  be 
brought  into  your  power.' 

She  left  him,  and  shut  the  door. 

*  Have  I  been  precipitate  ?'  Stephen  thought,  when  he  had  had 
time  to  calm  down  ;  '  perhaps  a  little.  Yet,  after  all,  what  matters  ? 
Sooner  or  later  the  blow  must  have  fallen.' 

He  rang  the  bell  again. 

'  Give  my  compliments  to  Miss  Hamblin,'  he  said ;  '  ask  her 
if  she  will  favour  me  with  one  minute  more.' 

Alison  returned.     '  You  are  going  to  explain  what  you  said  ?' 

'  I  am,'  he  said,  '  if  your  abominable  temper  will  allow  you  to 
be  calm  for  five  minutes.  Listen.  Since  your  father's  death  I 
have  been  diligently  hunting  in  your  interests  for  any  record  of  his 
marriage.     There  is  none.     Do  you  understand  what  that  means?' 

'No.' 

'  If  no  proof  can  be  found,  Anthony  had  no  children — ' 

'  No  children  ?     But  I  am  his  daughter.' 

'  He  said  so.  Prove  your  —  your  descent,  by  proving  yonr 
lather's  marriage.' 

Still  Alison  did  not  comprehend. 

'  You  will  find  out  what  all  this  means  in  the  course  of  time. 
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For  the'moment,  the  only  things  you  need  nnderstand  are  that  yonr 
father  was  never  married :  he  never  had  a  wife ;  he  therefore  never 
had  a  child,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  He  made  no  will ;  you  can- 
not, therefore,  inherit  one  penny.  The  sole  heir  to  all  his  property 
— this  house,  and  all  that  is  in  it' — he  swept  round  his  arm  with 
an  air  of  comprehensive  proprietorship — '  is  myself.' 

'  You  ?' 

'  Myself.  No  other.  In  your  interests  I  have  been  doing  what 
I  could  to  find  proof  of  the  marriage.     There  is  none.' 

'In  my  interests !'  she  repeated. 

*  In  my  interests  !'  There  was  scorn  and  passion  in  her  tones, 
beyond  the  power  of  an  Englishwoman. 

Mrs.  Cridland,  who  had  stolen  timidly  after  the  girl,  fearful 
that  this  impious  slanderer  of  his  dead  mother  might  insult  her, 
stood  within  the  door,  trembling,  yet  admiring.  Behind  her,  the 
pink-faced  boy  with  the  heavy  white  eyebrows,  who  had  just  come 
home  from  school,  gazed  with  curiosity,  wonder,  and  delight.  Uncle 
Stephen  was  catching  it.  This  was  better  than  pie.  Alison — she 
really  was  a  splendid  fellow,  he  said  to  himself — was  letting  him 
have  it.  *  No  one,  after  all,'  thought  young  Nick,  *  when  it  comes 
to  real  slanging,  can  pitch  in  like  a  girl  in  a  wax.' 

'  In  my  interests !'  she  pointed  her  finger  at  his  scowling  face 
and  downcast  eyes.  '  He  pretends  that  my  father  was  a  deceiver  of 
women :  he  pretends  that  my  father  threw  away  his  honour,  and 
my  mother  her  virtue  :  he  pretends  that  I  am  a  cheat  and  an  im- 
postor :  he  pretends  that  I  have  no  right  to  the  very  name  I  bear.' 

She  paused  a  moment. 

'  Alison !'  whispered  Mrs.  Cridland,  '  it  is  enough.  Do  not 
drive  him  to  desperation.' 

'  He  shall  be  no  guardian  of  mine,'  the  girl  went  on.  *  Hence- 
forth he  shall  be  no  uncle  of  mine.  0  father — father — '  she 
burst  into  sobs  and  crying,  '  my  poor  dead  father !  Is  there  no  one 
to  call  this  man  a  liar,  and  give  you  back  your  honour  ?' 

Stephen  answered  never  a  word. 

Mrs.  Cridland  drew  the  girl  passively  away. 

But  young  Nick  rushed  to  the  front.  His  eyes  were  lit  with 
the  light  of  enthusiastic  partisanship.  His  white  eyebrows  stood 
out  like  the  fur  of  a  cat  in  a  rage.  He  brandished  his  youthful  fists 
in  Stephen's  face. 

'  I  vrill,  Alison,'  he  cried.  *  You  hear — you.  You  are  a  liar 
and  a  coward.'  Here  he  dodged  behind  a  chair.  *  Wait  till  I  get 
older,  uncle  Stephen.  You've  caught  it  to-day,  from  Alison,  and 
you'll  remember  it.  But  that's  pancakes — mind — to  what  you  are 
going  to  catch  when  I  grow  up.  Only  you  wait.  Pancakes  it  is, 
and  parliament,  and  baked  potatoes.' 
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The  die  was  cast,  then.  Stephen  had  committed  all  hia  for- 
tunes  to  one  hazard,  the  chance  of  his  being  right. 

The  great  quiet  house — his  own,  he  said  to  himself— became 
almost  intolerable  to  him.  T\^e  face  of  the  indignant  girl,  so  like, 
so  reproachfully  like,  his  mother,  haxmted  him,  and  remained  with 
him.  AboYe  the  mantelshelf,  the  SeSora  gazed  down  upon  him 
with  sorrowful  eyes  of  deep  black,  like  Alison's,  which  followed  him 
wherever  he  moved. 

His  mother,  from  her  picture ;  his  brother,  from  every  comer  of 
the  room,  from  every  trifle  about  it,  from  every  book,  from  every 
chair — for  all  was  full  of  his  memory ;  his  brother's  daught^,  with 
her  gestures  of  surprise,  contempt,  and  loathing ;  his  cousin,  timid 
and  gentle  enough  as  a  rule,  with  her  tearful  tsuce  of  sorrow  and  dis- 
gust—these, separately  and  together,  reminded  Stephen  thafc  he 
had  staked  his  all  upon  one  event,  and  prepared  him  for  opposition 
and  indignation. 

He  tried  to  shake  off  the  impression  produced  by  this  contempt 
and  wrath.  It  was  useless.  An  hour  before,  he  had  been  a  stiosg 
man,  walking  with  the  finn  tread  of  strength.  Now^  he  fclt  small 
and  weak:  he  walked,  or  thought  he  walked,  with  htni  knees:  he 
seamed  to  tremble  as  he  stood ;  and  when  he  looked  at  his  mother's 
p<»rtrait,  her  eyes,  which  to  him  had  always  been  so  full  of  pity  and 
of  love,  were  turned,  like  those  of  AHson,  into  loathing.  One- never, 
you  see,  estimates  quite  justly,  beforehand,  the  consequences  of  one's 
actions. 

But  he  had  done  it.     It  was  too  late  to  go  back. 

No  future  words  of  his  could  ever  destroy  those  which  had 
passed  between  himself  and  his  niece.  They  could  never  be  re- 
called. 

The  battle  was  inevitable :  the  victory,  he  tried  to  persuade 
himself,  was  certain.  Yet  he  hesitated.  He  wished  he  had  been 
more  gentle  :  he  wished  he  had  kept  his  temper  :  he  wished  he  had 
weighed  his  words.  One  thing  he  could  do :  he  would  leave  the 
house.  There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  continue  under  the  same 
roof  with  his  brother's  daughter :  he  could  hardly  turn  her  out :  he 
would  leave  it  himself,  at  all  events  for  a  time,  until  the  first  shock 
of  the  row  should  wear  off  a  little. 

Alison,  for  her  part,  outraged  and  stricken  down  by  this  crael 
and  wholly  unexpected  blow,  took  refuge  in  her  own  room,  trying  to 
understand  it,  if  she  might.  She  was  too  wretched  for  tears.  She 
threw  herself  upon  the  bed  and  buried  her  &ce  in  her  hands,  moan- 
ing with  agony  and  shame.     Everything  was  torn  away  at  once : 
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the  dream  of  a  fond  and  worthy  mother^  the  belief  in  a  noUo  and 
honoorable  father. 

'  Grief/  said  yoiuig  Nick^  when  the  clock  pointed  to  half-past 
one,  which  was  dinner-time^  ^  grief,  unth  waxiness,  makes  a  man 
hongry.  Call  down  Alison,  mother.  Dinner  will  be  on  the  table 
in  a  minute  or  two.  As  for  the  first-consin-onoe-remoyed,  he's 
gone.    I  saw  him  oat  of  the  house  myself  ten  minutes  ago.' 

Mrs.  Cridland  went  to  call  her  niece.  She  returned  after  a  few 
minutes,  her  eyes  heavy  with  tears.  Alison  would  not  come  down 
at  all. 

Young  Nick  shook  his  head  sagaciously. 

*  GirlS)'  he  said,  '  are  good  at  a  slanging  match.  Their  tongues 
hang  free,  and  their  cackle  is  continuous.  Men  are  nowhere.  Still, 
men  don't  shirk  their  grub  because  they've  had  a  fight.  None  such 
fools.  It's  only  girls  who  don't  see,  when  it  comes  to  keeping  up  the 
pecker,  that  the  pecker  must  be  kept  up  by  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  grub,  and  break  down.  One  short  burst,  good  enough 
while  it  lasts,  is  the  most  they  can  manage.     Then  it  is  all  over  1' 

When  dinner  was  served,  he  took  Alison's  place  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  assumed  the  carving  knife  and  fork  with  considerable 
increase  of  dignity.  Whatever  might  happen,  he  had  covered  him- 
self with  glory  as  the  defier  of  villany.  Besides;  it  is  not  every 
day  that  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  trusted  to  carve. 

'.  *  Boiled  rabbit,  mother'-^— he  brandished  the  carving-knife  with 
ostentatious  dexterity — 'boiled  rabbit,  smothered  in  onions,  and  a 
little  piece  of  pickled  pig.  Ah  !  and  a  very  fair  notion  of  a  simple 
dinner,  too.  Let  me  give  you  a  slice  off  the  back.  I  say,  mother' 
— tiiere  was  a  twinkling  in  his  eye  as  he  stuck  the  carving4mife 
into  the  vertebrsB  — '  I  say,  I  wish  the  bunny's  back  was  uncle 
Stephen's,  and  my  knife  was  in  it.  Wouldn't  I  twist  it  1  And 
suppose  we  had  him  before  us  actually  smothered  in  onions  !' 

He  took  a  more  than  ample  meal,  because,  as  he  explained,  he 
had  now  hurled  defiance  at  his  uncle,  and  a  gentleman's  glove  once 
thrown  down  had  to  be  fought  for ;  therefore  he  must  hasten  to 
grow  and  get  strong.  With  which  object  he  must  eat  much  more 
meat  than  was  heretofore  thought  prudent,  and  a  great  deal  more 
padding.     He  begged  his  mother  to  remember  that  for  the  future. 

*  Fig-pudding,  old  lady  !'  he  cried  presently,  with  beaming  eyes, 
having  the  dish  set  well  before  him.  *  Figs  made  into  pudding  are 
recommended  by  doctors.  They  are  said  to  be  comforting  after 
trouble.'  He  cut  a  slice  for  his  mother,  and  then  placed  a  very 
large  one  on  his  own  plate.  '  This,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  is  for 
Alison,  poor  girl !  She  can't  eat  any.  This,'  he  added  another 
massive  lump,  '  is  for  myself.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  and  eat  up 
her  slice  for  her.     She  must  not  be  allowed  to  lower  the  system.' 
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His  white  eyebrows  glittered  like  a  diamond-spray  as  he  raptnronsly 
contemplated  the  double  ration. 

As  for  Stephen,  he  was  driving  to  town  in  a  cab. 

As  he  had  been  so  hasty,  as  the  thing  had  been  told,  as  the 
cousins  would  most  certainly  hear  of  it  immediately,  it  was  far 
better,  he  thought,  to  go  to  them  himself  and  tell  the  story  first. 

Outside  the  house  he  began  to  shake  off  some  of  the  whipped- 
hound  feeling  which  oppressed  him.  His  brother  had  never  married. 
Why,  justice  was  on  his  side ;  he  asked  for  nothing  but  plain  and 
simple  justice :  let  bare  justice  be  done  to  every  man  alike.  What 
could  his  cousins,  what  could  the  world,  object  to  in  his  claim  for 
simple  justice  ? 

Yet  there  was  once  a  man,  a  younger  son,  who  laid  a  claim  to  a 
great  title  and  great  estate,  held  by  his  elder  brother,  on  much  the 
same  grounds  as  he  was  about  to  advance.  And  though  he  had 
justice  on  his  side,  though  it  was  clearly  proved  that  he  was  the 
heir,  the  world  condemned  that  man  for  raking  up  old  scandals,  for 
dishonouring  the  name  of  his  mother  and  the  credit  of  his  father. 
Stephen  thought  of  that  case,  but  he  hardened  his  heart.  Besides, 
he  said,  it  was  done  now  ;  he  had  spoken  the  fatal  words :  he  most 
go  on. 

If  no  man  suddenly  becomes  the  basest  of  men,  it  is  also  tnie 
that  no  man,  brought  up  as  Stephen  Hamblin  was  brought  up,  can 
at  any  time,  after  however  long  a  course  of  selfish  pampering  of  his 
own  appetites,  contemplate  an  action  of  the  basest  kind  without 
some  sort  of  hesitation.  No  one  would  deny  that  this  man  was  one 
eminently  untrustworthy.  Most  of  those  who  knew  him  best  trusted 
him  least.  There  was,  in  the  opinion  of  his  cousins,  no  wickedness 
of  which  he  was  not  capable.  They  would  not,  for  instance,  have 
believed  that  this  deed,  perpetrated  with  such  apparent  calm  deli- 
beration, could  have  cost  him  so  much  hesitation  and  self-abase- 
ment. 

In  truth,  Stephen,  by  much  brooding  over  the  thing,  had  got  to 
the  level  of  hallucinations,  a  very  common  level  with  all  sorts  of 
people  whom  the  world  condemns. 

He  thought  people  would  sympathise  with  him.  In  imagination 
he  took  up  the  attitude  of  one  who  calmly,  firmly,  and  without  heat 
or  passion  claims  his  own,  standing  out  for  the  simple,  the  barest 
justice. 

Alison  showed  him,  with  her  swift  contempt,  how  the  world 
would  really  regard  his  action,  what  he  would  really  seem.  With 
her  spear  of  Ithuriel  she  changed  him  from  the  upright  figure  of  a 
wronged  and  injured  man,  to  a  crawling  sneaking  spy,  who  had 
crept  into  the  house  under  false  pretences^  and  made  use  of  his  op- 
portunities to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  his  brother,  discover  the  weak 
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points  and  nakedness  of  the  land^  and,  in  his  own  interests,  search 
into  all  the  secret  documents. 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  not  so  pleasant  to  contemplate,  and 
Stephen  pat  it  behind  him  as  much  as  possible. 

He  deposited  his  bag  in  his  chambers  at  Pall  Mall,  took  a  late 
lunch,  with  a  single  pint  of  champagne,  at  his  club,  and  then  drove 
into  the  City.  Since  the  thing  had  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done 
quickly. 

He  presented  himself  at  his  cousin's  private  office,  with  an  air 
which  struck  Augustus  Hamblin  as  of  ill  omen.  His  dark  eyes 
were  bloodshot  and  more  shifty  than  usual.  They  were  ringed  with 
black,  the  result  of  midnight  potations,  not  of  villany,  and  they 
seemed  more  crow's-footed  than  usual ;  his  dress,  which  was  that 
of  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  seemed  more  than  usuaUy  in- 
congruous ;  he  held  between  his  lips  the  remaining  half  of  a  great 
cigar — men  of  Stephen  Hamblin's  stamp  are  seldom  without  a 
cigar  between  their  lips — and  smoking,  especially  in  the  day-time, 
was  always  an  abomination  to  Augustus  Hamblin.  Lastly,  Ste- 
phen's cousin  noticed  that  his  cheek  was  twitching — a  sign  of  ner- 
vousness— and  that  his  hand  shook,  which  might  be  the  effect  of 
villanous  intention,  or  of  late  hours,  or  it  might  be  drink.  It 
most  be  understood  that  Augustus  put  none  of  these  observations 
into  words.     They  remained  inarticulated  thoughts. 

*  You  here,  Stephen  ?'  he  asked,  not  very  cordially.  '  Is  any- 
thing wrong  with  your  ward  ?' 

'  Nothing  is  wrong  with  my  ward,'  replied  Stephen.  *  It  is  not 
about  her,  or  at  least  only  indirectly,  that  I  have  come  to  see  you.' 

*  Is  it  on  business  ?  Then  we  will  ask  my  partner  to  be  pre- 
sent.    Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  or  three  better  than  two.' 

He  whistled  down  a  tube,  and  sent  his  message. 

Augustus  Hamblin  spoke  cheerfully,  but  he  remembered  what 
Aldemey  Codd  had  told  him,  and  he  felt  uneasy.  William  the 
Silent  presently  came,  and  nodded  to  Stephen.  But  he,  too,  looked 
meaningly  towards  his  partner.  The  two  sat  like  a  judicial  bench 
behind  the  table.  Stephen,  like  a  criminal,  stood  before  them.  He 
laid  down  his  cigar,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  certain 
embarrassment. 

'You  will  remember/  he  said  presently,  producing  a  pocket- 
book  full  of  papers,  but  this  was  only  a  pretence — '  you  will  re- 
member that  when  I  was  here  last,  Augustus,  I  asked  you  what  you 
knew  about  my  brother  Anthony's  marriage.' 

*  Certainly.' 

*  Since  then  Z  have  been  employing  myself,  in  Alison's  interestSi 
in  trying  to  clear  up  the  mystei|r/ 

'  YeS)  though  you  might  as  well  hav^  left  it  ^one.' 
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'  I  might  88  well,  bo  far  as  her  interests  go^  as  it  seems/  mi 
Stephen,  clearing  his  thi'oat.  His  face  was  pale  now,  but  his  M- 
tnde  was  firm  and  erect.  He  was  about  to  fire  the  fatal  shot  'I 
might  as  well,  because  I  have  made — a  remarkable  diBcova; 
among  Anthony's  papers — a  most  surprising  discoYety ;  a  thing 
which  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  affairs  and  puts  me  in  a  most 
awkward  position.' 

One  of  Stephen's  least  pleasant  traits  was  a  certain  liability  to 
inspiration  of  sudden  falsehood,  just  as  some  men  are  apt  to  be 
inspired  by  sudden  bursts  of  generosity  and  lofty  purpose.  It  would 
haye  been  better  for  him  had  he  stated  tho  truth,  that  he  suspected 
no  marriage,  and  found  in  the  papers  no  proof  of  marriage.  Bat 
it  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment  that  he  would  strengthen  his  ease 
if  he  asserted  that  he  had  found  proof  of  no  marriage,  a  very  different 
thing. 

*  What  is  your  discovery  ?'  asked  Augustus,  with  a  presentiment 
of  something  wrong. 

*  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  fact — ^you  will  be  both  more  sor* 
prised  than  I  was — nothing  less — ^I  am  a  man  of  the  world  and  take 
these  things  as  quite  common  occurrences — than  the  fact  that  my 
brother  Anthony  was  neyer  married  at  all.' 

'  Stephen !'  cried  Augustus^ '  can  this  be  true  ?' 

*  Patience,'  said  William  the  Silent.  *  Let  him  tell  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  proof.' 

'  0,  pardon  me,'  said  Stephen.  *  The  nature  of  the  proof  I  hold 
in  my  own  hands.  It  is  among  these  papers,  and  will  be  produced  if 
necessary  by  my  own  lawyer,  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  Anthony 
was  never  married.' 

There  was  silence  for  a  space. 

*  1  leave  to  you,'  said  Stephen,  *  if  you  like  to  undertake  it,  the 
task  of  proving  that  there  was  a  marriage.  I  should  advise  you  not 
to  try.     It  will,  I  assure  you,  be  labour  lost.' 

Again  neither  spoke,  and  Stephen  was  obliged  to  go  on. 

'  The  consequences  of  this  discovery,'  he  said,  '  will  be  veiy 
serious.  It  makes  me  the  Head  of  the  House.  Alison,  my  brother's 
daughter,  is  entitled  to  nothing.  I  shall,  of  course,  take  my  brother's 
position  as  chief  partner  in  this  firm.' 

'  No !'  said  William  decidedly. 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Augustus.  *  Whatever  happens,  you  will 
never,  I  assure  you,  be  a  partner  in  this  firm.' 

Stephen  nodded  carelessly.  '  We  shall  see.  When  it  comes 
to  taking  me  in  or  taking  the  consequences — however,  I  can  afibrd 
to  overlook  a  little  natural  surprise.  Now,  before  I  go  before  the 
Court  of  Probate,  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  your  approval,  your  acknow- 
ledgment that  my  course  is  absolutely  forced  upon  me.     Bemember, 
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you  inyited  me  to  be  goardian :  in  that  capacity  I  went  into  resi- 
dence at  Glapham :  in  that  capacity  I  made  inquiries  in  Alison's 
interest :  still  in  that  capacity — still  in  her  interest — I  searched 
through  the  old  papers  and — I  made  this  discovery.  She  has  no 
legal  right  to  more  than  the  clothes  she  stands  in.  All  the  rest  is 
mine.  I  am  the  sole  heir.  I  ask  yon,  as  business  men,  what  I 
am  to  do.  I  bring  to  you,  as  my  cousins  and  hers,  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  discovery. ' 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  being,  perhaps,  afraid  that  they 
might  either  repeat  that  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  discovery, 
or  couisel  him  to  go  and  bum  it. 

'  What  would  either  of  you  do  ?  It  is,  I  know,  absurd  to  ask. 
You  would  advise  me  at  once  to  ask  for  bare  justice.  My  just  and 
legal  claim  is  for  the  whole  estate.  This  is  my  inheritance.  When 
that  claim  is  granted,  I  am  prepared  to  consider  the  claim  of  my 
brother's  daughter.     What  do  you  say  ?' 

He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  but  received  no  answer  for  the 
moment. 

Then  Augustus,  in  his  dry  and  solemn  way,  asked : 

'  Pray,  how  much  does  Alison  know  of  this — this  alleged  dis- 
eovery  ?' 

Stephen  tried  to  look  unembarrassed,  but  failed. 

<  She  knows  all,'  he  replied.  'My  hand  was  forced,  by  some 
attempted  interference  with  me.  I  told  her  the  exact  truth ;  I  dis- 
closed her  true  position.' 

'  Poor  girl !'  said  Augustus. 

*  However,'  said  Stephen,  *  pity  will  not  alter  facts.  I  wait  for 
an  expression  of  your  opinion.' 

Augustus  looked  at  his  partner.  William  the  Silent  nodded 
his  head  suggestively,  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

'  We  refer  you,'  said  Augustus,  *  to  Mr.  Billiter.  You  may  go 
and  see  him.  Tell  him,  if  you  please,  what  you  have  told  us.  Our 
offer  made  a  few  weeks  ago  is,  of  course,  withdrawn.  You  can  no 
longer  act  as  Alison's  guardian.  Henceforth  it  will  be  better  for 
you  to  communicate  with  us,  who  will  assume  the  position  of  the 
young  lady's  protectors,  through  your  solicitors.  We  express  no 
opinion  on  what  you  have  done :  we  do  not  venture  to  give  you  any 
advice.     Good-morning.' 

The  cold  contemptuous  tone  of  his  cousins  was  almost  as 
intolerable  as  the  indignation  of  Alison.  Stephen  left  the  office 
without  a  word. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  partners  looked  at  each  other  and  shook 
their  heads. 

*  He  may  be  lying,'  said  Augustus.  '  He  may  be  speaking  the 
truth.     What  do  you  think  ?' 
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'  Lies  !'  said  William^  whose  opinion  of  Stephen  was  extremely 
low  :  '  lies  somewhere  V 

*  Perhaps  in  either  case  we  lose  nothing  by  waiting.     Could  we 
have  thought  Anthony  capable  of  such  deception  ?' 

'  Lies  ! '  said  William  again  stoutly. 

Augustus  HambUn,  himself  a  man  of  the  strictest  principle, 
had  known  his  cousin  Anthony  from  boyhood :  had  worked  beside 
him :  knew,  as  he  thought,  every  action  of  his  life.  Yet  he 
seemed  ready,  on  the  bare  unsupported  statement  of  Stephen,  to 
believe  that  a  man  whose  youth  and  manhood,  open  to  all  alike, 
were  honourable  and  honoured,  was  a  profligate,  a  deceiver  of  women, 
a  secret  libertine.  There  is  no  man  so  good  but  that  the  worst 
shall  be  believed  of  him. 

Stephen,  only  half  satisfied  with  his  reception  by  the  cousins, 
drove  straight  away  to  the  family  lawyer.  He  would  have  it  out  at 
once — state  his  case,  throw  down  the  glove,  and  defy  them  to  do 
their  worst. 

Mr.  BiUiter  thought  he  was  come  to  sign  the  agreement,  accord- 
ing to  their  proposal,  by  which  he  was  to  undertake  the  name  of 
guardian,  receive  an  honorarium^  and  leave  the  conduct  of  affiurs 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  partners.     But  Stephen  pushed  it  aside. 

*  You  may  tear  that  thing  up,'  he  said  rudely.  '  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  that  sort  of  thing  could  be  signed.  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  made  a  discovery — whether  you  knew  it  all 
along  or  not  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  you  did,  very  likely  you  did— 
a  discovery  of  so  important  a  nature  that  it  entirely  alters  the 
position  both  of  myself  and  of  Alison.' 

'  Indeed !'  The  old  lawyer's  tone  changed,  and  his  sharp  bright 
eyes  glittered  as  he  raised  them  to  look  at  Stephen.  '  Indeed ! 
W^iat  is  this  discovery?     Have  you  got  it  in  your  pocket ?' 

*  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  &ct  that  Any  brother  Anthony  was 
never  married  at  all.' 

This  was  indeed  a  facer. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?'  asked  Stephen  triumphantly. 

*  I  never  allow  myself  to  think  of  anything  until  the  proo&  are 
before  me.     Produce  your  proofs.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  replied  Steven,  tapping  his  breast,  where  lay  his 
pocket-book--^'  not  at  all.  If  there  was  a  marriage,  produce  your 
proofs.' 

The  ferret-like  eyes  lit  up  with  a  sharpness  which  StepheQ  did 
not  like. 

*  We  assume  the  mar^age/  s&ij  the  lawyer.  '  The  presump- 
tion is  in  favour  of  the  marriage*  Yofr  fiave  to  dii^rove  it.  Wl)ere 
are  your  proofs  ?' 

'  As  I  said  before/  Stephen  anflfe^ed,  *  I  reserve  theoik    Too 
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will  find  that  the  law  assumes  that  there  was  no  marriage,  and  will 
call  npon  you  for  the  proofs.' 

'  In  that  case,  I  give  no  opinion.  This  document,  then ' — he 
took  up  the  agreement — 'is  so  much  waste  paper.' 

*  It  is.  I  refuse  to  sign  it.  I  am  going  to  claim  the  whole 
estate,  as  sole  heir.' 

'  A  hold  game,  Stephen.  A  desperately  hold  game.  You  give 
up  the  provision  we  offered  you ;  you  risk  all  in  a  single  coup. 
Your  proofs  have  need  to  be  strong.  You  will  want  them  as  strong 
as  they  can  he  made.' 

Stephen  sat  down  upon  the  table  familiarly — on  the  awfiil  table, 
before  which,  as  a  boy,  he  had  so  often  trembled. 

'  I  begin  to  wonder,'  he  said,  with  as  much  rudeness  as  could 
be  thrown  into  words  and  manner,  '  whether  you  have  been  a  dupe 
or  an  accomplice.' 

'Dear  me!'  said  the  lawyer,  not  in  the  least  ruffled  by  this 
insult.  *  Here  is  a  turning  of  tables.  So  I  am  an  accomplice,  am 
I  ?     Well  ?' 

'  You  pretend  not  to  know  what  I  mean.  And  yet  there  are 
only  you  and  myself  in  the  room.' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  not  prudent  to  be  without  witnesses  when  you 
are  here ;  but  still,  you  see,  I  risk  it.' 

'  I  have  been  treated,'  said  Stephen,  '  since  my  brother's  death, 
with  the  greatest  contumely  by  yourself  and  my  cousins.  You  have 
offered  me  the  post  of  guardian,  coupled  with  degrading  conditions. 
Yet  I  have  held  my  hand,  knowing  what  I  knew.  The  time  has 
come  when  I  shall  hold  it  no  longer.    I  am  now  prepared  to  strike.' 

'  I  clearly  perceive,  Stephen,'  the  lawyer  observed,  *  that  you 
have  been  meditating  aU  along  a  stroke  worthy  of  your  former 
reputation.' 

*  Your  age  protects  you,'  replied  Stephen.  '  You  know  that 
you  can  say  whatever  you  please.' 

'  I  have  known  you  all  your  life,  Stephen  Hamblin,  and  I  have 
never  yet  known  you  do  a  straightforward  action.  Now  tell  me,  if 
yon  like,  what  you  propose  to  do.' 

'  This,  at  all  events,  is  straightforward.  I  am  going  to  take 
out  letters  of  adminisitration,  not  for  Alison,  but  for  myself.  I 
shall  put  in  an  immediate  claim  on  the  estate,  as  the  sole  heir  of 
my  brother,  who  left  no  will,  and  was  never  married.' 

He  tried  to  look  the  old  lawyer  steadily  in  the  face,  but  his  eyes 
quailed. 

'  I  see,'  said  the  old  man ;  '  this  is  your  manoeuvre,  is  it  ?  Well, 
Stephen,  we  shall  fight  you.  Meantime,  you  must  of  course  live 
on  your  own  resources.     You  will  have  no  help  from  us.' 

'  That,'  said  Stephen,  'I  anticipated.' 

TOL.  I.  QQ 
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'  Yon  will  get  nothing  from  the  estate  until  the  case  is  decided ; 
and,  of  course,  we  shall  only  communicate  with  yon  through  jour 
solicitors.     I  have  nothing  more  to  say.' 

He  tnmed  his  chair  round  and  took  up  some  papers.  Stephen 
lingered  a  moment.     His  face  was  dark  and  lowering. 

'  I  hope  that  I  have  made  myself  sufficiently  clear/  he  said^ 
stammering.  'I  ask  for  nothing  but  justice.  I  am  the  heir.  I 
assert  that  my  brother  never  married.' 

*  You  are  quite  clear/  said  Mr.  Billiter,  without  looking  up ;  'I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  what  you  mean.' 

*  I  only  claim  my  rights.  Do  you,  a  lawyer,  dare  to  call  that 
dishonourable  ?' 

*  Stephen  Hamblin/  replied  Mr.  BiUiter,  laying  down  his  papers 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  tapping  his  knuckles  with  his 
glasses,  ^I  said  just  now  that  I  had  never  known  you  do  one  single 
good  action.  But  you  have  done  so  many  bad  ones  that  I  am  never 
surprised  at  anything  you  do.' 

*  As  for  the  bad  actions,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them — ^it  is 
absurd,  I  suppose,  to  remind  you  of  the  exaggerations  made — ' 

*  Ta — ta — ta,'  said  the  lawyer.  '  We  know.  Your  brother,  on 
whose  generosity  you  lived,  being  dead,  you  proceed  to  reward  that 
generosity  by  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
daughter,  which  you  suspect,  and  hope  to  be  true,  but  cannot 
prove.  That  is,  indeed,  the  act  of  a  high-toned  whole-souled  gen- 
tleman.' 

'  It  is  in  a  lawyer's  office,'  said  Stephen,  as  if  with  sorrow, '  I 
am  upbraided  in  my  intention  of  claiming  what  is  justly  due  to  me.' 

'  Get  out  of  my  office,  man  !'  cried  the  ferret-fiaced  little  lawyer, 
pointing  to  the  door.  '  Go,  sir,  and  remember  you  have  not  got  the 
money  yet.' 

Stephen  had  done  it  now.  He  felt  rather  cold  as  he  walked 
away  from  Bedford-row.  It  was  like  parting  with  power  in  reserre. 
As  for  the  wrath  of  his  cousins  and  the  old  lawyer,  that  troubled 
him,  after  the  first  unpleasantness,  very  little.  One  thing  only 
seriously  annoyed  him.  Why  had  he  not  drawn  the  proffered  yearly 
allowance  of  five  hundred  pounds  before  announcing  his  intentions  ? 
It  was  awkward,  because  Anthony,  his  sole  source  of  income,  being 
dead,  and  his  balance  at  the  bank  being  reduced  to  less  than  fiify 
pounds,  it  might  become  a  difficulty  to  provide  the  daily  expenses. 
However,  long  before  that  difficulty  presented  itself,  he  should,  he 
thought,  have  gained  a  decision  of  the  Court  in  his  favour. 

He  went  to  his  club  in  the  evening,  and  dined  there  with  his 
friend  Jack  Baker,  whom  he  had  already  met  at  the  Birch-Tree 
Tavern. 

Stephen  was  melancholy,  and  inattentive  to  the  claret. 
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*  You  are  hipped,  old  man/  said  Jack.     *  What  is  the  matter  ?* 

*  A  discovery  I  made  the  other  day  has  rather  knocked  me  oyer/ 
said  Stephen.  '  A  discovery  that  obliges  me  to  take  action,  in  a 
painful  way,  wit)i  my  own  people.* 

*  In  your  own  interests  ?' 

<  Yeiy  much,  if  we  look  at  it  only  from  a  money  point  of  view,' 
Stephen  said,  with  a  sigh.  *  It  is  connected  with  my  brother's 
estate,  in  fact.  The  estate,  you  know,  is  worth,  one  way  and  the 
other,  something  like  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.' 

'  Ah  !     He  left  no  will,  did  he  ?' 

*  None ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment  my  niece,  his  daughter, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  sole  heiress.  Now,  however,  we  have 
discovered  that  the  sole  heir  is —  But  it  will  aJl  come  out  in  the 
Courts,  before  very  long.  No  need  to  talk  about  it.  This  is  very 
fine  Leoville  ;  let  us  have  another  bottle.' 

'  And  you  are  his  only  brother,'  said  Jack  Baker  thoughtfully. 
'Why—' 

If  Stephen  had  searched  about  all  over  London  for  the  best 
method  of  spreading  a  report  abroad,  he  could  hardly  have  hit  upon 
a  better  one  than  that  of  hinting  to  his  friend  Jack  Baker  that  some- 
thing was  in  prospect.     Perhaps  he  knew  this. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  VAIiLEY  OF  TBAB8. 

The  pudding  was  finished  and  the  table-cloth  removed  before 
Alison  appeared.  She  was  cabn  now ;  but  there  was  a  burning  spot 
in  each  cheek,  and  a  glow  in  her  dark  eyes,  from  which  an  enemy 
would  have  augured  ill. 

She  sat  down  and  wrote  two  letters ;  one  of  them  was  to  Gilbert, 
the  other  to  Augustus  Hamblin.  To  the  latter  she  related,  as 
exactly  as  she  could,  what  had  taken  place.  The  former  she 
simply  invited  to  call  and  see  her  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could. 

She  sent  Nicolas  with  this  note  to  the  Temple,  and  posted  the 
other.  The  boy  understood  that  the  letter  meant  the  beginning  of 
war ;  and  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  was  roused. 

He  took  the  omnibus  to  Blackfriars  very  soberly,  playing  no 
pranks  at  all  on  the  way,  and  turning  neither  to  right  nor  to  left 
until  he  found  himself  in  Gilbert's  chambers  in  Brick-court. 

*  How  is  young  Nick  ?     What  seeks  he  here  ?'  he  asked. 
Nicolas  shook  his  head  and  looked  mighty  grave. 

'  What  has  happened  ?' 

*  Villanies,*  replied  the  boy,  in  a  hollow  voice ;  *  villanies,  con- 
spiracies, and  a  kick-up.  Here's  a  note  for  you.  Alison  wants  you 
to  come  at  once.' 
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*  I  must  at  least  change  my  coat.  Now,  boy' — emerging  from 
his  bedroom — '  jnst  tell  me,  in  a  few  words,  what  has  happened.' 

*  Uncle  Stephen — no,  I  forgot,  he  is  no  longer  to  be  an  uncle — 
first-cousin- once-removed  Stephen  has  been  staying  with  us  for  a 
week  or  so,  as  you.  know.  He's  been  mighty  civil  to  Alison,  I  mnst 
own.  But  the  artfulness !  It  was  all  to  poke  about  among  the 
papers.  And  then  he  has  a  row  with  my  mother,  and  then  with 
Alison ;  and  then  he  tells  her  that  she's  no  right  to  the  fortune 
at  all,  and  it's  all  his.  Think  of  that !  **  0,  yes,"  he  says,  "you 
think  it's  yours,  do  you  ?  Much.  I'm  the  owner,  I  am.  As  for 
you,  you  are  nobody.  You  may  go.  Nicolas  Cridland,"  he  went 
on,  *'  may  go  too.     With  the  old  lady."  ' 

'  Not  the  heiress  ?     What  does  he  mean  ?' 

'  Here  comes  in  the  villany.  Because,  he  says,  uncle  Anthony 
was  never  married.  That's  the  reason.  Well :  when  Alison  heard 
him  say  that — she's  got  a  fine  temper  of  her  own,  once  get  her  back 
up ;  you  will  discover  it  some  day :  bo  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  yon 
— she  went  at  him  with' — he  looked  round  him  in  doubt — *  with 
the  tongs.' 

'Nonsense.' 

'  I  backed  her  up.  When  she'd  quite  finished  I  let  the  first- 
cousin-once-removed  have  a  bit  of  the  rough  side  of  tnj^  tongue,  too.' 

The  boy  stopped,  waiting  for  applause.     None  came. 

*  I  say,  I  suppose  you  envy  me,  don't  "you  ?  Wish  you  had  been 
in  my  place  to  cowhide  him  ?' 

*  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you — ' 

'  I  promised,  which  is  the  same  thing,'  said  Nicolas  proudly. 
*  Let  him  wait  till  I  am  one-and-twenty.  Well  stand  in  together, 
if  you  like.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Gilbert ;  '  and  where  is  he  ?' 

'  0,  ran  away !  Didn't  stop  to  reflect  that  he's  got  seven  yean 
to  wait.  Ban  away  at  once.  Alison  wouldn't  have  any  dinner, 
though  there  was — never  mind.  Game  down  when  we'd  finished, 
quite  quiet,  but  looking  dangerous.' 

The  boy,  in  answer  to  Gilbert's  questions,  stuck  to  the  substan- 
tial basis  of  his  story,  although  he  embellished  it  by  features  which 
changed  with  each  narration.  Alison  was  not  the  heiress,  because 
her  father  was  never  married.  And  this  statement  had  been  made 
coarsely  and  even  brutally. 

Gould  it  be  true  ?    And  if  so,  what  was  Alison's  position  ? 

Gilbert  lost  no  time  In  getting  down  to  Clapham,  leaving  (he 
boy  behind  to  saunter  through  the  stteets,  and  follow  at  his 
leisure. 

He  found  Alison  standing  at  the  window  of  her  own  room,  im- 
patient and  restless.     She  was  transformed.     The  girl  whom  he 
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had  last  seen,  only  a  day  or  two  before,  soft,  shrinking,  gentle, 
stood  before  him  with  lips  set  firm,  defiant  pose,  and  eyes  in  which 
the  glow  of  loye  and  douce  pensee  had  giyen  place  to  a  hard  and  cold 
light. 

He  took  her  hand  and  wanted  to  kiss  her. 

'  No,  Gilbert,'  she  said  harshly.  *  It  was  not  to  listen  to  love- 
stories  that  I  sent  for  yon.  Perhaps,  most  likely,  all  that  is  over. 
You  have  heard — did  the  boy  tell  you  ? — ^what  has  happened  ?' 

*  He  did  tell  me.  Stephen  Hamblin  seeks  to  rob  you  of  your 
inheritance.' 

*  And  of  my  name,  and  of  my  father's  honour,  and  of  my  mother's 
honour.  He  will  try  to  rob  me  of  all  at  once.  There  will  be  no- 
thing left.'  Her  voice  failed  her;  but  it  was  not  to  sob  or  cry  that 
she  broke  down. 

'  It  is  false,  Alison.' 

'But  if  such  things  are  true — and,  whether  I  think  them  or 
not,  they  may  be  true.  And  one  thing  seems  true,  that  my  poor 
father  left  no  will,,  and,  unless  I  can  prove  his  marriage,  which — 
he — says  never  took  place,  I  am  a  beggar  in  fortune  as  well  as  in 
honour.     I  have  nothing.' 

'  Yes,  Alison' — he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  held  it  in  the 
firm  man's  grasp  which  brought  her  comfort  for  the  moment — *  yes, 
Alison,  you  have  something  left.  You  have  me  ;  you  have  love. 
You  have  plenty  of  others  who  love  you,  but  not  so  well.  We  shall 
only  have  to  wait  a  little  longer.  You  will  not  be  able  to  hear  your 
husband  called  a  fortune-hunter.  That  is  what  it  means,  if  it  is 
true — all  it  ever  shall  mean  to  you  and  to  me.' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  the  tears  ran  to  her  eyes.  For  some 
moments  she  could  not  speak.  Then  she  conquered  herself,  drew 
back  her  hand,  dashed  the  tears  away,  and  became  hard  again. 

'  It  means  more,  Gilbert.  It  means  a  great  deal  more.  I  am 
— iUegitimate.' 

She  did  not  blush  nor  wince,  but  boldly  pronounced  the  word,  as 
if  she  would  face  the  thing  at  once. 

'  I  must  be  ashamed  of  my  mother ;  I  must  be  ashamed  of  my 
father ;  I  must  never,  never  think  of  marriage  or  of  love.  This 
must  be  my  farewell  to  you,  dear  Gilbert.' 

He  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  until 
she  broke  away  from  him. 

*  My  darling !  Do  you  think  I  should  let  you  go  ?  Why,  what 
is  it  ?  You  have  lost  your  name  :  all  the  more  reason  for  taking 
another.  And  as  for — for  your  father,  you  must  try  not  to  think 
unkindly — ' 

'  Not  unkindly,'  she  said.  *  Never  unkindly :  only  sorrowfully, 
because  I  thought  him  blameless.' 
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Each  time  her  lover  ceased  to  tonch  her  she  became  hard  and 
defiant  again. 

'  Do  not  think  of  it  at  all  in  connection  with  him/  o^ed  Gil- 
bert. *  Let  your  thoughts  dwell  only  on  the  happy  past,  which  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Think  if  he  did  you  a  great  wrong,  he  did  all 
he  could  to  repair  it.* 

'  YeSy  yes/  she  murmured  impatiently.  '  It  is  of — the  other— 
that  I  think — ^the  man  who  has  done  the  mischief  to  me.  Yester- 
day I  knew  nothing.  Yesterday  I  was  proud  of  my  father,  and  of 
myself.  I  had  everything  that  a  girl  wants,  except  him  whom  I  had 
lost.     I  had  a  lover — ' 

*  You  have  still,  Alison.  I  will  not  be  denied  that  title.  I  am 
your  lover,  whatever  may  happen.' 

*  You  are  kind,  Gilbert,'  she  said ;  '  but  you  must  not  love  me 
any  longer.  I  will  not  think  of  love  any  more.  I  will  not  drag  yon 
down.     I  mean  it. 

'  The  misfortune  hath  fallen  on  both  of  us  alike,'  she  went  on, 
releasing  herself  a  third  time  from  Gilbert's  hands.  *  It  has  been 
sweet  for  me  to  feel  that  I  was  loved,  especially  since  my  father's 
death.  It  is  dreadful  to  give  you  up,  Gilbert.  But  I  am  resolved. 
When  my  uncle  told  me,  this  morning,  my  first  thought  was  that  I 
must  give  you  up.     Ever  since  then  I  have  been  thinking  about  it.' 

She  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger — the  ring  of  her  engagemeni 
*  Take  it  back,  Gilbert.  Our  engagement  is  at  an  end.  I  give  yon 
back  your  vows  with  this  ring.     You  shall  marry  no  base-bom  girL' 

He  refused  to  take  the  ring. 

*  I  will  take  back  neither  vows  nor  ring,  Alison.  I  am  your 
lover.  I  swear  that  I  will  never  be  released  unless  you  many 
another  man.' 

*  I  shall  marry  no  one,'  she  said.  *  Go  away,  Gilbert.  Yon 
must  see  me  no  more.  I  forbid  you  the  house,  my  poor  Gilbert, 
as  long  as  I  have  a  house  at  all.     Soon  I  shall  have  no  house.' 

'  Alison,'  cried  the  young  man,  *  do  not  be  cruel !  I  will  not 
be  sent  away.     Bemember,  I  am  always  your  lover.' 

She  shook  her  head.  There  was  resolution  in  every  line  of  her 
figure,  as  she  stood  before  him.  He  saw  that  remonstrance,  en- 
treaties, and  prayers  were  useless — for  the  moment. 

'  You  must  not  try  to  see  me  any  more,  Gilbert.  Bemember 
that  every  time  I  see  you  will  bring  me  fresh  pain  and  misery.  I 
will  go  away  somewhere — I  daresay  my  cousins  will  not  let  me 
starve — and  hide  myself  and  all  this  shame.  I  only  sent  to  yon  to 
tell  you  that  it  was  all  over.  Poor  boy !'  Her  hard  eyes  softened 
and  became  beautiful  again,  as  she  laid  her  hand. upon  his  sleeve. 
'  You  feel  it  now,  but  you  will  forget.  You  will  go  about  in  the 
world  and  do  great  work,  and  so  learn  to  forget ;  and  then  you  will 
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find  some  other  girl  whom  you  will  love  as  much  as  ever  you  loved 
me — and  who  will  have  a — ^a — story  that  can  be  told  without 
shame.' 

*  Stay!'  cried  Gilbert,  'stay,  Alison.  We  are  going  far  too 
quickly.  All  is  not  over  yet.  Whose  word  have  you  beside  your 
uncle's  ?• 

*  No  one's.  He  wotdd  not  dare  to  say  such  a  thing  unless  it 
were  true.' 

*  He  says,  Nicolas  tells  me,  that  he  has  proof  that  there  was 
no  marriage.     We  shall  believe  that  story  when  we  see  the  proofs/ 

'  There  must  be  proofs.' 

*  Let  us  first  learn  what  they  are.  Until  we  can  examine  the 
proofs  for  ourselves,  I  for  one,  Alison,  shall  disbelieve  the  state- 
ment. What  would  the  proof  be  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  your 
father  deliberately  left  a  paper  among  his  private  documents,  stating 
that  he  was  never  married  ?  This  seems  ridiculous.  What  other 
proof  has  he,  or  can  he  have  ?  I  believe,'  G-ilbert  continued, '  that  the 
statement  is  a  pure  fabrication.  Let  us  not  be  the  first  to  believe 
it.  Until  it  is  proved — and  it  never  can  be  proved — ^let  us — ^if  only 
you  and  I  remain  loyal — go  on  believing  in  the  honour  of  your  father. 
My  dear,  you  mtuft  believe  it.' 

'  You  say  so,  Gilbert,  to  comfort  me.' 

*  Perhaps,  partly  to  comfort  you ;  but  I  believe  solemnly  that  it 
is  the  truth.  Surely  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  that  your  father  was 
always  what  you  knew  him  to  be  in  every  relation  of  life — a  good 
man — than  that  he  lived  perpetually  in  an  atmosphere  of  deceit  and 
treachery.  Shake  off  that  distrust,  Alison.  We  must  try  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery  and  find  the  truth  about  your  father's  marriage. 
At  least  you  will  let  me  work  for  you.' 

'  I  shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  you,'  she  replied,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him.  The  hard  light  in  her  eyes  was  gone,  but  the 
lip  trembled  still ;  '  I  shall  be  grateful,  even  if  you  find  nothing. 
But  you  must  remember  one  thing,  Gilbert — until  you  have  found 
out — what  we  seek — there  must  be  no  word  of  love ;  and  if  we 
never  find  out,  there  must  never  be  word  of  love  between  us.  Do 
you  promise  not  to  break  this  rule  ?' 

'  It  is  a  very  hard  promise,  Alison.  If  you  knew  how  I  love 
you,  you  would  not  ask  it  of  me.' 

'  It  is  because  I  do  know,  and  because — 0  Gilbert ! — because 
it  is  as  hard  for  me  to  ask  as  for  you  to  promise,  and  because, 
whatever  happens,  I  must  try  to  keep  my  self-respect.    Promise  me.' 

He  promised,  at  length,  kissing  her  fingers. 

'  And  now,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  go  to  your  cousins  and  offer  my 
services  to  unravel  the  mysteiy.  I  shall  do  nothing  else  until  we 
have  learned  the  truth.' 
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*  0  Gilbert.!'  She  was  going  to  have  one  devoted  friend  at 
least.  To  be  snre  she  had  known  that  he  would  be  her  knight. 
'  But  you  mnst  not  ruin  your  practice  at  the  Bar  for  my  sake.' 

The  young  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  laughed  sarcastically. 

*  My  practice  ?'  he  asked.  '  What  does  not  exist  cannot  be 
Tory  well  ruined,  my  dear  child.  I  have  no  practice.  No  doubt  I 
shall  get  some  in  course  of  time  if  I  go  on.  At  present,  solicitors 
do  not  know  my  name,  and  I  am  briefless.  Do  not  be  disturbed 
about  my  practice.' 

Meantime  Nicolas  had  found  his  way  home  and  discovered  his 
mother  again  in  tears.  This  was  disagreeable.  It  was  still  more 
disagreeable,  when  he  inquired  the  cause,  to  learn  that,  if  Alison 
lost  her  inheritance,  his  mother  would  lose  that  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  which  formed,  as  Nicolas  for  the  first  time  learned, 
her  sole  income. 

'  I  suppose. we  shall  all  three  go  to  the  workhouse!'  the  poor 
lady  sobbed. 

*  No,  mother,'  said  Nicolas.  '  You  and  Alison  may  go  there,  if 
you  like,  and  if  yon  prefer  skilly  to  chops.  I  sha'n't.  Come,  old 
lady' — he  rammed  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  stood  with  lus 
legs  apart — '  come,  cheer  up.  Workhouse,  indeed !  Haven't  yoo 
got  ME  ?  For  the  present,  I  suppose  I  must  enlist.  I  can  have 
stoppages  made  for  you  and  Alison  out  of  the  pay.  That  will 
carry  you  on  till  I'm  old  enough — provided  I  am  not  in  the  mean 
time  killed  in  action — to  enter  the  Firm.  The  least  they  can  do 
for  me  after  cheeking  uncle  Stephen-^and,  of  course,  I  shall  horse- 
whip him  when  the  time  comes — is  to  give  me  a  desk.  Then  I  can 
support  you  both  in  comfort,  with  boiled  rabbit  and  onions  and 
pickled  pig  every  day.  That  fellow  Yorke,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken  in  the  man,  which  isn't  usual  with  me,  will  want  to  ciy  off 
when  he  hears  that  Alison  has  got  no  money.  After  all,  it  will  be 
only  waiting  for  me.  I'm  the  sort  of  man  to  make  her  really  happy. 
I  feel  it  in  me.     Cheer  up,  old  lady.' 

He  kissed  his  mother  and  patted  her  cheek.  I  think  Mrs.  Crid- 
land  was  greatly  comforted  by  the  thought  that  her  boy  would  be  so 
great  a  stay  and  prop  to  her. 

Then  the  boy  heard  Gilbert's  step  in  the  hall,  and  ran  out. 

*  Done  with  Alison  ?'  he  asked.  '  Come  this  way.'  He  led 
him  into  the  study,  where  there  stood  a  rack  of  choice  canes,  walk- 
ing-sticks, and  bamboos,  brought  to  the  Head  of  the  House  from 
foreign  parts.  It  was  a  really  valuable  and  beautiful  colleetioD, 
which  Anthony  had  been  accumulating  for  many  years. 

*  This  way.'  He  stood  before  the  rack  and  examined  the  con- 
tents critically.  '  I  will  find  something  that  will  just  do  for  yon, 
Yorke.     See :  don't  take  this  Malacca,  because  it  is  too  light  for 
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serious  buBinesB :  Malaccas  are  apt  to  break  in  the  hand.  Here's 
a  Penang  Lawyer,  which  I  shonld  like  to  lend  you  if  I  could  trust 
your  temper.  But  I  can't,  and  you  might  kill  your  man.  This 
Persuader  is  from  Singapore,  but  they've  loaded  it  with  lead,  and 
we  must  stick  to  the  legitimate  thing.  The  Tickler  at  your  left 
hand  is  from  Shanghai :  it  has  tickled  many  a  Chinaman  into  an 
early  graye.  But  we  don't  want  to  give  him  anything  luxurious. 
This  is  a  lovely  thiug  from  Mauritius,  see :  clouded  and  mounted ; 
it's  trustworthy,  too',  and  heavy ;  but  I'm  not  going  to  treat  such 
a  feUow  as  that  to  anything  expensive.  He'd  boast  of  it  after- 
wards. Common  ware,  sir,  and  tough,  and  apt  to  curl  about  the 
legs.     That's  all  he  shall  get  from  me.' 

Gilbert  looked  on  in  amazement.     What  did  the  boy  mean  ? 

'  Now  here' — he  took  down  a  thin  and  longish  bamboo.  *  This 
is  the  very  thing.  Common  and  cheap,  e£fective  and  tough.  You 
can  lay  on  with  this  without  fear  of  its  breaking.  It's  as  springy, 
too,  as  indiarubber.  That  thing,  sir,  judiciously  handled,  will  raise 
the  most  enormous  weals,  and  hurt  like  winkin'.     Phew !  Ey — 0 1* 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  You've  been  spooning  again,'  said  Nicolas  severely,  *  and  it's 
made  you  go  silly.  Didn't  I  promise  you  should  stand  in  with  me 
about  the  cowhidiug  ?     Very  well,  then.     Take  and  go  and  do  it.' 

*  O,  nonsense !     There's  to  be  no  cowhiding.' 

'No  cowhiding!'     Young  Nick  almost  shrieked  with  indigna* 
tion.     '  Why,  I  promised  him.     You're  not  going  to  do  it?' 
'  Certainly  not.' 
The  boy's  face  fell.     This  was  bitter  disappointment. 

*  Go  away,'  he  said ;  '  I  thought  better  of  you.  If  I  had  a  girl 
who'd  been  treated  as  Ab'son  has  been  treated,  I'd  cowhide  the  man 
first  and  pepper  and  salt  him  next.  You'll  do  as  you  please.'  He 
replaced  the  stick  with  a  sigh.  '  Of  course  all  the  real  work,  as 
usual,  is  laid  upon  my  shoulders.' 

Chapter  XV. 

HOW  STEPHEN  LEFT  THE  HOUSE. 

Stephen  slept  at  his  chambers  that  night.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  strange  feeling  of  nervous  terror,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  had  left  the  house  at  Clapham,  had  disappeared  with  the 
inapression  produced  by  Alison's  eyes  and  words.  He  began  to 
consider  whether  it  was  prudent  to  retract  from  the  stronghold  of 
constructive  possession. 

It  was  matter  of  simple  evidence  that  he  went  to  the  house 
on  the  very  day  of  his  brother's  death :  that  might  be  with  the 
view  of  assuming  the  guardianship,  which  naturally  devolved  upon 
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him,  or  that  of  asserting  his  own  claim.  He  had  lived  there  for 
three  months,  by  tacit  acknowledgment,  he  might  say,  the  master. 
And  yet,  on  the  day  when  he  distinctly  laid  his  pretensions  before 
the  partners,  he  returned  to  his  own  chambers.  Perhaps  that 
wonld  look  something  like  distrust  of  his  own  claims. 

This  knotty  point  gave  him  uneasiness.  He  really  did  not 
wish  to  return :  he  was  afraid  of  meeting  his  niece :  he  was  afrail 
of  those  black  eyes  in  the  portrait  which  followed  him  round  the 
room  with  reproachful  gaze ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  boond 
to  show  a  bold  front.  He  had  taken  up  a  position  from  which 
there  was  no  retreat. 

Given  a  man  of  absolutely  unblemished  character,  living  a  life 
open  for  all  the  world  to  see ;  given  the  fact  of  a  child  strongly  re- 
sembling him,  and  even  more  strongly  resembling  his  mother ;  add 
to  these  the  open  production  and  acknowledgment  of  the  girl  as  his 
own  daughter  :  these  things  made  up  a  very  strong  case ;  so  strongi 
that  when  Stephen  put  them  together  he  felt  cold,  and  b^an  to 
wish  that  he  had  not  been  so  precipitate. 

It  became,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  to  maintain  the  boldest 
bearing.  He  would  go  back  to  the  house,  instal  himself  there,  and 
let  the  servants  know  that  he  was  master.  As  for  Alison,  it  was 
her  part,  not  his,  to  turn  out. 

The  house,  when  he  admitted  himself  with  a.  latch-key,  was 
perfectly  silent.  The  two  ladies  were  in  the  breakfast-room: 
Nicolas  was  at  school :  the  servants  were  engaged  in  the  light  and 
leisurely  occupations  which  they  called  work.  They  made  no  noise; 
if  they  talked  it  was  in  low  tones,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  silence 
which,  for  three  months,  save  for  the  voice  and  the  steps  of  Nicolas, 
had  been  almost  unbroken.  He  stepped  hurriedly,  as  if  afraid  of 
meeting  some  one,  into  the  study.  The  eyes  of  his  mother's  por- 
trait met  his  as  he  closed  the  door,  and  again  the  odd  feeling  of 
cold,  as  if  the  dead  were  reproaching  him,  fell  upon  him.  He 
threw  down  his  bag :  took  a  cigar  from  the  box  nearest,  lit  it,  and 
went  out  of  this  silence,  which  was  sepulchral  and  oppressive,  into 
the  gardens. 

'  I  have  not  seen  the  old  garden,'  he  murmured,  '  for  twenty 
years.  It  is  not  changed  at  all.  My  mother  might  be  on  the  lawn 
now,  as  she  was  one  morning — just  such  a  morning — thirty  years 
ago  and  more,  when  I  was  a  boy — * 

As  he  spoke,  Alison,  coming  from  the  vinery,  crossed  the  lawn 
on  her  way  to  the  house.  She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  standing 
on  the  springy  turf,  not  seeing  her  uncle,  she  looked  round  her  and 
breathed  the  soft  sigh  of  contentment  which  the  early  summer  air 
pours  into  the  heart  of  maidenhood.  She  had  tied  a  handkerehief 
round  her  head.     Her  black  eyes  were  full  of  softness,  heavy  with 
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the  sweet  inflnenoes  of  the  hour :  her  lips  were  parted :  her  head 
drooped  a  little,  like  a  flower  too  happy  in  the  san ;  her  figure,  svelte 
et  gracieuse,  seemed  soft  and  yielding,  a  very  fignre  of  Venus — how 
different  from  the  wrathful  eyes,  the  angry  voice,  the  set  lips,  of 
yesterday! 

Stephen  dropped  his  cigar. 

'  My  God !'  he  said,  '  I  thought  it  was  my  mother  I  How  like 
her  she  is!' 

He  dropped  into  thought,  standing  where  he  was,  gazing 
through  the  shrubs  upon  the  vacant  lawn,  peopled  again  in  imagi- 
nation by  just  such  a  woman  as  Alison,  only  older,  by  a  child  of 
five  or  six,  himself,  and  a  tall  raw  schoolboy,  his  brother. 

'  Anthony !'  he  murmured,  with  sometUng  like  a  choke  in  his 
throat.  He  saw  again  in  his  imagination  the  little  boy  running 
backwards  and  forwards,  shouting,  laughing,  dancing,  while  the 
elder  boy  played  for  him  and  with  him,  and  the  lady  with  her  black 
mantilla  watched  them  both  with  soft  and  loving  eyes. 

Stephen's  own  eyes  softened  as  he  recalled  the  pretty  scene,  so 
old,  BO  long  gone  by,  himself  the  only  survivor. 

Now,  to  what  length  this  softening  process  might  have  gone, 
had  it  not  been  interrupted,  I  do  not  ksow.  One  can  only  specu- 
late. It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  stopped,  ruined,  and  hopelessly  de- 
stroyed, all  in  a  moment,  and  in  the  very  bud  and  opening;  For 
just  then  a  stable-boy — this  was  on  the  way  to  the  stables — who 
was  engaged  in  polishing  harness,  became  suddenly  possessed  by 
the  devil.  I  think,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  devil  himself.  He 
laughed  aloud,  a  strident  mocking  laugh,  which  seined  to  Stephen 
as  if  his  own  newly*conceived  germs  of — call  it  a  tendency  to  a  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  softening  influence  of  repentance,  were  the  object 
of  the  stable-boy's  derision. 

Stephen's  temper  was  arbitrary;  his  own  personal  submission 
to  that  temper  was  abject.  He  stepped  hastily  into  the  stable- 
yard,  and  cursed  that  young  assistant,  who,  to  outward  view,  was 
as  meek  as  Moses,  till  he  trembled  and  shook  in  his  shoes. 

Then  Stephen  entered  the  stables  themselves,  and  began  to 
examine  them.  The  profitable  vision  of  the  lawn  had  already  faded 
from  his  mind.  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his 
wickedness,  even  in  imagination,  and  for  a  few  brief  moments  only, 
he  does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at.  He  would  rather  relapse. 
Stephen  relapsed.  He  remembered  too  that  he  was  there  to  show 
himself  as  the  master.  He  therefore  cursed  the  groom  a  second 
time. 

*  Two  fat  coach-horses,  and  two  riding-horses,  and  a  pony,'  said 
Stephen,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  stable,  while  the  groom  trem- 
bled outside, 'and  four.  lazy,  scoundrels  to  wait  on  them!     You, 
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groom  fellow,  take  a  month's  notice.  Tell  the  coachman  to  take  a 
month's  notice.  Tell  the  other  men  to  take  a  month's  notice.  I  am 
going  to  sell  off  all  the  horses.  Do  yon  hear  ?  And  this  coach,  and 
the  pony-carriage.  A  hansom  cah  is  good  enongh  for  me.  Sach 
mad  expenditure/  he  added,  *  would  swamp  the  income  of  a  Botbs- 
child!' 

The  groom  made  no  reply,  resolving  to  lay  the  whole  case 
immediately  hefore  the  yoong  lady.  Miss  Hamhlin's  riding-horse, 
Master  Nicolas's  pony,  and  all  to  be  sold  off!  And  the  coachman, 
grown  old  in  the  Hamblin  service,  to  be  dismissed  !  And  himsetf 
to  take  a  month's  notice,  who  hoped  to  remain,  like  the  coach- 
man, among  the  Hamblins  all  his  life !  *  Why,'  thonght  the  boy, 
watching  Stephen's  receding  figure,  '  who's  Mr.  Stephen,  to  come 
and  order  people  out  of  the  house  ?'     But  he  was  alarmed. 

Stephen  passed  through  the  shrubs,  and  came  into  the  guden 
itself.  Alison  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  her  own  room,  called 
the  breakfast-room,  and  saw  her  undo.  Instantly  the  day  became 
cold  to  her,  and  the  sunshine  paled.  She  pulled  down  Ihe  blind, 
but  the  sight  of  him  brought  back  the  horror  of  the  day  before,  and 
her  brief  joy  in  the  season  of  spring  was  destroyed. 

The  garden,  both  broad  and  long,  had  a  great  lawn,  set  with 
flower-beds,  immediately  behind  the  house.  At  the  back  of  the 
lawn  was  a  goodly  show  of  glass,  with  vineries,  conservatories,  hot- 
houses, every  kind  of  luxurious  garden-house.  And  at  the  back  of 
the  glass  houses  lay  the  kitchen-garden. 

Most  of  the  glass  houses  were  new  to  Stephen.  He  began 
to  reckon  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up,  and  resolved  on  one 
more  economy. '  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  jealous  the  prodigal 
son  has  always  shown  himself  over  the  reckless  extravagance  of  his 
brother. 

'  Who  are  you  ?'  he  asked  a  man  without  a  coat,  who  was  pot- 
tering among  some  plants,  set  out  to  enjoy  the  morning  sun.  The 
man  was  tall  and  spare ;  he  had  red  hair ;  his  cheek-bones  were  high. 
They  called  him  Aiidrew,  and  he  never  boasted  any  other  name. 

'  Who  are  you  ?'  Stephen  repeated,  because  the  man  only  looked 
at  him,  and  replied  not.  In  fact,  Andrew  did  not  know  Stephen  by 
sight,  and  was  just  slowly  beginning  to  make  out  that  the  stranger 
bore  a  resemblance  to  Miss  Hamblin.  *  Who  are  you,  and  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?' 

'  I'm  head-gardener,'  replied  Andrew,  with  dignity, '  and  thaVs 
what  I'm  doing.' 

'  Head-gardener  ?     Why,  how  many  of  you  are  there  ?' 

*  Three,'  said  Andrew.     *  Myself,  a  man,  and  a  boy.' 

'  Three !'  Stephen  echoed.  '  And  four  lazy  devils  for  the  staUes. 
What  a  household !     What  reckless  profusion  V 
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Andrew  looked  stolidly  at  him. 

'I  suppose' — Stephen  addressed  the  chief  of  this  watchful 
band  of  three — '  I  suppose  you  think  that  this  extravagance  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  V 

*  It's  accordin'  to  the  young  leddy/  said  Andrew.  *  You  and 
me,  we've  just  got  to  do  what  she  says.' 

'  You  and  I?'  cried  Stephen.     '  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Dinna  swere/  said  Andrew.     *  What  I  mean  is  that  the  young 

leddy  is  the  maister  since  poor  Mr.  Hamblin  got  drouned.     If  ye 

don't  like  this  extravagance,  go  and  tell  her,  and  leave  me  and  my 

wark.' 

*  I  tell  you  what,'  cried  Stephen,  in  a  rage,  and  again  obedient 
to  that  hard  taskmaster — his  temper ;  '  1*11  soon  show  you  who's 
master  here.  Oo  and  put  on  your  coat :  you  shall  have  a  month's 
wages  instead  of  notice.' 

*  Eh  ?  eh  ?'  said  Andrew,  no  way  disconcerted.  *  I  reckon  I'll 
just  wait  tiU  the  young  leddy  tells  me  go.' 

'You  scoundrel!'  cried  Stephen,  raising  his  stick,  'I'll  break 
every  bone  in  your  insolent  body.' 

Andrew  quietly  allowed  the  spud  in  his  hand  to  assume  a  hori- 
zontal position,  so  that  it  became  at  once  a  spear  levelled  at  vital 
parts. 

'  Aweel,'  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  resolution,  '  if  there's  ony 
breaking  of  bones,  there's  always  the  spud.' 

Stephen  turned  away.  Hitherto  he  had  not  gained  much  by 
assuming  the  air  of  the  master. 

He  returned  sulkily  to  the  study,  where  he  sat  down,  angry, 
ashamed,  and  unquiet,  to  examine  and  turn  over  for  the  tenth  time 
those  diaries  of  Anthony's  life. 

The  day  was  not  destined  to  be  a  propitious  one  for  him.  He 
had  not  been  more  than  half  an  hour  at  his  work,  when  he  became 
aware  of  a  most  intolerable  and  exasperating  noise. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  Wednesday. 

Any  misfortunes  which  might  happen  in  that  household  on  that 
day  were  always,  from  a  rude  instinctive  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  cause  and  effect,  associated  with  the  fact  that  it  was  young  Nick's 
half-holiday. 

He  was  wont  on  Wednesdays  to  return  home  a  little  before  one 
o'clock,  with  idle  hands  and  a  mind  free  from  care,  and  therefor^ 
ready  for  the  reception  of  temptation;  in  fact,  anxious  to  be 
tempted. 

Let  us  do  the  boy  justice.  On  this  occasion  he  thought  that 
Stephen  had  left  the  house,  after  the  awfiil  row,  for  good^  and  was 
not  coming  back  any  more.  Otherwise  he  would  have  proceeded 
with  more  discretion. 
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Had  he  known,  too,  that  the  greatcoat  hanging  in  the  hall 
belonged  to  his  nncle  Stephen,  and  not  to  the  family  doctor,  who, 
he  presumed,  was  at  the  moment  in  conversation  with  his  mother, 
he  would  have  hesitated  before  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  small 
case  containing  needles  and  thread,  and  sewing  up  the  limng  of  the 
sleeves.  This,  however,  he  did,  lightly,  but  with  judgment,  about 
six  inches  above  the  cnff,  so  that  the  arm  on  reaching  the 
obstacle  would  have  acquired  a  certain  amoxmt  of  momentum. 
Nicolas  had  not  yet  studied  Dynamics,  but  he  knew  that  the  greater 
the  force  with  which  a  human  arm  meets  such  an  impediment  in 
the  sleeve,  the  greater  is  the  shock  to  the  system.  Young  Nick, 
therefore,  executing  his  task  with  the  sweet  smfle  of  anticipated 
delight,  which  he  proposed  to  enjoy  from  ambush,  sewed  up  the 
sleeves  very  low  down. 

This  done,  still  in  ignorance  of  his  uncle's  presence,  he  began 
to  whistle  again,  and  bethought  him  of  a  certain  double-shuffle 
which  he  had  seen  at  the  Christmas  pantomime,  and  had  practised 
without  success  ever  since.  The  noise  caused  by  a  double-shuffle 
on  canvas  is  in  itself  far  from  soothing  to  the  nerves.  After  the 
dance  he  proceeded  to  try  a  new  figure  in  gymnastics,  which  also 
necessitated  a  good  deal  of  inharmonious  sound.  He  had  just  in- 
verted himself,  and  was  balancing  on  his  two  hands,  trying  to 
acquire  complete  control  over  his  feet,  when  the  door  of  the  study 
opened,  and  Stephen  came  out.  He  had  been  goaded  almost  to 
madness  by  stamping,  dancing,  and  whistling  combined.  He  had 
borne  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  it  became  intolerable  he 
rushed  out.  The  boy,  thinking  it  was  one  of  the  footmen,  hegga  at 
once  to  spar  at  him  with  his  feet. 

*  You  little  devil !'  roared  Stephen,  enraged  at  this  last  insult. 
'  Get  up  at  once,  and  1*11  break  your  neck  for  you  !' 

Young  Nick  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  was  instantly  collared  by 
the  angry  Stephen  and  dragged  into  the  study.  He  realised  in  a 
moment  the  danger  of  the  situation :  he  was  hurried  thither  because 
there  was  the  choice  collection  of  canes  to  which  he  had  himself 
only  the  day  before  introduced  Gilbert  Yorke.  *  How  swift,' 
observes  the  Poet  of  OIney,  '  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  !'  In  a  mo- 
ment the  boy  remembered  every  cane  in  the  rack,  and  wondered 
whether  he  should  be  operated  upon  by  Penang  Lawyer,  by  Malacca 
cane,  by  Singapore  Persuader,  or  by  Chinese  Tickler.  For  the 
moment  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  Yesterday's  defiance  would  be 
also  reckoned  in.  A  caning,  grim  and  great,  was  imminent.  It 
was,  however,  only  for  a  moment  that  young  Nick  abandoned  hope. 
Stephen  dragged  him  across  the  room,  making  swiftly  for  the  sticks. 
There  was  not  an  instant  to  be  wasted  in  reflection.  Suddenly 
Stephen  found  the  boy's  legs  curled  round  and  mixed  up  with  his 
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own.  He  staggered^  let  go  the  collar  of  his  prisoner's  jacket,  and 
fell  heayily,  i^pped  up  by  the  crafb  and  subtlety  of  the  artful 
youth.  The  next  moment  there  was  a  mighty  crash,  as  the  heavy 
table-cloth,  with  all  its  books,  inkstands,  papers,  cigar-cases,  and 
heterogeneous  litter  which  piled  it,  was  dragged  down  upon  him. 
When,  after  a  few  moments  of  struggle,  he  disengaged  himself,  and 
stood  upright  among  the  debris,  the  boy  was  gone.  What  was 
worse,  he  bad  locked  the  door.  Young  Nick  had  escaped.  It 
would  have  been  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  had  he  not  seized 
the  happy  chance,  and  turned  the  key  upon  his  enemy. 

This  done,  the  fugitive  sat  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  canvas, 
drumming  his  heels  with  delight,  and  waiting  the  course  of  events. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  next  moment  he  heard  the  scuffling 
of  his  victim  as  he  freed  himself  from  the  table-cloth,  the  angry 
turning  of  the  door-handle,  the  discovery  that  the  door  was  locked, 
and  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  Upon  this,  young  Nick  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  rushed  to  the  stair-head.  He  met  the  footman  leisurely 
mounting  the  stairs  to  answer  it. 

'  You  need  not  disturb  yourself,  Charles,'  he  said  sofUy ;  '  go  on 
with  your  dinner ;  I  know  what  my  uncle  wants.' 

Charles  descended.  Young  Nick  watched  him  till  he  had 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  and  then,  sliding  noiselessly  down  the 
banister,  mounted  a  chair,  and  unshipped  the  study-bell. 

*  Now  he  can  ring  as  long  as  he  likes,'  said  the  boy. 

After  this,  he  composed  his  features  and  went  up-stairs  to  his 
mother,  who  was  sitting  sadly  with  Alison,  both  of  them  far  too 
dejected  to  have  noticed  the  small  disturbance  which  had  just  taken 
place.  Here  he  took  a  book  and  sat  sweetly  reading,  in  silent 
calculation  as  to  the  time  during  which  his  uncle  should  be  a 
prisoner. 

Presently  there  was  heard  a  noise  as  of  one  kicking  or  hammer- 
ing against  a  door,  with  a  roaring  as  of  an  angry  wild  beast.  The 
two  ladies  did  not  for  some  time  notice  this  disturbance.  Young 
Nick,  who  did,  put  up  the  book  before  his  face  to  hide  the  unbidden 
smile  of  satisfaction.  It  was  uncle  Stephen  kicking  at  the  study- 
door,  and  swearing  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

'Dear  me!'  cried  Mrs.  Cridland,  'what  can  be  the  matter? 
Who  is  that  making  this  terrible  noise  ?' 

*  It  may  be  the  gardener,'  said  Nicolas  sweetly ;  '  I  will  go  and 
see.' 

It  was  time  that  he  went,  because  the  footmen,  who  had  now 
finished  their  dinner,  were  becoming  aware  of  something  singular 
going  on  overhead,  and  in  two  minutes  Stephen  might  have  been 
free,  and  upon  him  with  a  cane  in  his  hand.  Now,  in  the  open,  in 
the  garden,  young  Nick  felt  himself  a  match  for  any  man,  armed  or 
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not.  He  therefore  retreated  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  which  led  io 
the  garden,  there  to  await  events. 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  drove  np.  Charles,  the  footman, 
arriving  in  the  hall,  alarmed  by  the  kicking  at  the  study-door,  and 
the  awful  explosion  of  wrath  which  threatened  vengeance  on  the 
whole  house,  opened  the  hall-door  first.  The  visitors  were  the  two 
partners  of  the  firm,  Augustus  Hamblin  and  William  the  Silent, 
with  Mr.  Billiter,  the  family  solicitor.  Young  Nick,  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  in  readiness  for  flight,  observed  the  arrival  of  this  group 
with  considerable  curiosity.  Something  important  was  in  the  wind. 
He  connected  it  with  the  row  of  the  day  before. 

Eack — kick.  '  Open  this  door  I'  roared  Stephen,  adding  a 
volley  of  oaths  strong  enough  to  throw  into  shudders  the  inmiorial 
gods  who  heard  him.     *  Open  this  door !' 

'  Beally,'  said  Augustus,  '  this  is  very  scandalous  language  in  a 
house  where  there  are  ladies.     What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?' 

The  footman  tried  the  handle  of  the  door.  It  was  locked,  bat 
the  key  was  in  it.  He  caught  sight  of  young  Nick  as  he  turned  the 
key,  and  at  once  divined  the  whole  history.  He,  too,  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind,  as  Stephen  emerged,  raging,  cursing,  and  swearing, 
to  retreat  behind  the  portly  form  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hamblin. 

For  a  moment  Stephen,  who  was  blind  and  speechless  with 
wrath,  did  not  see  who  were  grouped  before  him,  as  he  stood  and 
stamped,  hurling  incoherent  oaths  at  all  the  world.  Young  Nick  had 
dropped  down  to  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs,  which  just  left  his 
eyes  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  hall-floor.  Thus,  firom  a 
comparatively  safe  spot,  he  enjoyed  a  complete  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings, which  interested  him  profoundly. 

'  What  does  this  mean  ?'  asked  Augustus.     '  Is  the  man  mad  ?* 

'  What  do  you  want  here  ?*  returned  Stephen,  foaming  at  the 
mouth.     *  This  is  my  house.' 

<  Not  at  aU,'  said  Augustus.  '  It  is  not  your  house  until  the 
Court  awards  it  to  you.  It  is  Alison's  house.  We  are  here  to  pro- 
tect her,  and  to  see  that  you  leave  the  place  immediately.' 

'  Leave  the  place  ?    Leave  my  own  house  ?'  cried  Stephen. 

*  Certainly.  It  is  presumably  Alison's  until  you  have  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  legal  title  to  it.  You  must  go  away,  and  that  at  once. 
We  shall  remain  here  until  you  do.' 

Stephen  hesitated.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  a  man  so  versed 
in  the  ways  of  the  world  should  have  jumped  to  the  condnsion 
that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  step  at  once  into  his  brother's  place,  and 
stay  there. 

*  Understand,  pAy,'  said  Mr.  Billiter,  '  you  have  no  more  power 
to  occupy  this  house  than  you  have  to  receive  your  brother's  rents 
and  dividends.     After  the  announcement  you  made  to  us  all  y^ter- 
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day,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  longer  becoming 
or  decent  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  remain  here,  under  the  same 
roof  as  Miss  Hamblin.' 

'  And  if  I  choose  to  remain  ?' 

Black  Hamblin  looked  dark  as  midnight.  Mr.  Billiter  laughed, 
and  rubbed  his  hands. 

'  Beally/  he  said,  '  one  hardly  likes  to  contemplate  such  an 
emergency.  You  see,  nothing  is  yours  until  you  prove  your  case. 
Meantime  everything  is  presumably  ours.  It  makes  one  think  of 
physical  force.  No  doubt — ^but  it  is  absurd — no  doubt  the  footman, 
gardener,  and  grooms  could,  between  them,  be  able  to  effect  an — 
ha !  ha ! — an  ejectment.* 

'I  go,'  said  Stephen,  *  but  under  protest.  I  go  from  here  to 
my  own  lawyers.  If  I  am  advised  that  I  am  entitled  to  live  here, 
I  shall  return.' 

Young  Nick  slowly  mounted  the  stairs.  A  delicious  surprise 
awaited  him.  The  coat  which  he  had  mistaken  for  the  doctor's 
belonged  to  Stephen  I     Here  was  a  joyful  chance  I 

Stephen,  with  a  face  as  full  of  dignified  remonstrance  as  could 
be  compassed  on  so  short  a  notice,  and  after  half  an  hour  of  such 
unrestrained  wrath,  took  down  his  coat,  and  began,  in  a  slow  and 
stagelike  way,  to  put  it  on.  The  action  in  itself  is  capable  of  being 
filled  with  'business'  and  effect,  as  my  readers  have  often  observed 
upon  the  stage. 

*  Yon  will  all  of  you,'  said  Stephen,  taking  the  coat  by  the 
coHar,  and  adjusting  it  with  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  bring  that  sleeve 
into  position,  '  you  will  all  of  you  regret  the  tone  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  adopt  towards  me.'  Then  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  sleeve  half-way,  and  brought  the  coat  round  with  a  swing  to  the 
right.  « I  claim,  aa  any  man  would,  his  bare  rights.  Let  justice 
be  done.'  Then  he  thrust  his  right  arm  into  the  corresponding 
sleeve.  'I  am  met  with  unworthy  and  undeserved  accusations.' 
He  then  hitched  the  coat  higher  up,  and  perceived,  but  without  alarm 
for  the  moment,  that  there  was  some  obstacle  in  both  the  sleeves. 

The  faces  of  his  three  opponents  watched  him  with  grave  and 
solemn  looks. 

It  was  the  grandest  spectacle  which  this  world  offers — ^that  of 
bafiBed  villany.  The  virtuous,  rejoicing  in  their  virtue,  were  for 
the  moment  triumphant.  Nothing  better  was  ever  invented  in 
fiction  than  this  situation  of  real  life.  And  to  think  that  it  was  all 
fooled  away  by  such  a  paltry  trick  as  sewing  up  a  coat-sleeve ! 

Having  delivered  himself,  Stephen  wished  only  to  retreat  with 
dignity.  There  was  but  one  drawback.  He  could  not  get  his 
arms  through  the  sleeves.  The  unrelenting  three  gazed  upon  him 
with  cold  and  severe  eyeS|  while  he  scowled  as  fiercely  as  any  villain 
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in  stage-story.  Bat  there  oomes  a  time  wjien  severity  most  tdxt 
and  scowling  becomes  oppressiye.  The  more  Stephen  plunged  at 
his  coat-sleeves,  the  more  they  resisted. 

'  Damn  the  coat !'  he  cried,  losing  his  patience. 

Charles,  the  footman,  came  to  his  assistance. 

He  it  was,  instmcted  by  experience,  who  discovered  the  tmth. 

*  I  think  it's  Master  Nicolas,  sir,'  he  said ;  '  he's  sewed  yoa  np, 
sir.     If  you  have  a  penknife — ' 

.  The  two  partners  smiled :  the  lawyer  smiled :  severity  vanished. 
Stephen  swore :  the  partners  langhed  alond ;  the  dignity  of  the 
revengeful  bravo  disappeared.  It  was  with  a  very  poor  flemish  thai 
he  finally  pnt  on  his  hat  and  left  the  honse. 

'  Yon  will  understand,  Charles,'  said  Augustas,  '  that  under  no 
circumstances  is  Mr.  Stephen  allowed  to  enter  this  house  agam, 
until  you  hear  again  from  us  or  from  Mr.  Billiter.' 

He  led  the  way  into  Alison's  room. 

'You  had  my  letter,  cousin  Augustus?  you  have  heard  the 
dreadful  news  ?'  asked  the  girl,  who  was  standing  at  the  window, 
wondering  what  all  the  talk  and  noise  in  the  hall  meant. 

'  I  have  heard,  my  dear.  We  are  here,  your  cousins,  to  protect 
you.  Your  uncle  Stephen  has  left  the  house,  and  will  not  retora 
to  it.' 

*  0,  tell  me  you  do  not  believe  it — ^what  he  says !' 

*  We  certainly  do  not,'  said  Augustus.  *  We  do  not  know 
what -case  he  has,  if  any ;  but  we  hold  his  position  to  be  impossihie. 
We  believe  in  your  late  father,  my  dear :  we  are  confident  that  iro 
shall  establish  your  claims  to  be  what  he  always  Ici^  us  to  belieYe 
you,  his  legal  daughter  and  his  heiress.' 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  a  rare  distinction  with  a  man  M 
grave  as  Augustus  Hamblin. 

'  I  concur,'  said  William  the  Silent,  and  kissed  .her  too. 

'  And  as  for  me,'  said  Mr.  Billiter,  taking  her^  hand,  *  yon  M 
in  me,  my  dear  yoxmg  lady,  your  most  fiiithfal  a!hd  obedient  senaiit 
Never  doubt  that  we  shall  succeed.' 

<  And  am  I  and  my  boy  to  be  turned  out  ?'  asked  poor  Mrs. 
Gridland. 

*  Certainly  not.  Flora,'  replied  Augustus.  *  We  want  jm  to 
continue  your  kind  services  to' —  he  made  a  profound  bow— ^'to 
my  late  cousin's  heiress,  Anthony's  daughter,  Alison  Hi 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Many  of  as  have  heard  the  tone  to  which  these  words  belong  played 
by  the  drams  and  fifes  of  a  regiment  on  departure  from  a  town. 
Some  of  us  have  ourselves  marched  in  the  ranks  to  that  inspiriting 
air.  It  is  the  traditional  musical  farewell  of  British  regiments  when 
changing  quarters  or  setting  out  for  a  campaign.  No  doubt  the 
maudlin  dirink-besoddened  drammer  in  Hogarth's  picture  of  the 
*  March  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley'  was  mechanically  playing  that  tune 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  sobs  of  the  weeping  girl  who  had  loved 
a  soldier-lady  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  Many  another  woman  since 
then  has  heard,  with  breaking  heart,  the  cynically  gay  air ;  many 
an  officer  and  soldier  too  has  deemed  the  words  which  are  associated 
with  it  a  crael  mockery.  But  the  men  have  had  the  distraction  of 
comradeship,  of  the  bustle  of  departure,  of  the  anticipation  of  active 
service.  It  is  the  women  who  are  most  to  be  pitied ;  they  are  left 
alone,  without  sympathy,  to  indulge  in  their  sad  thoughts.  For 
them  there  is  no  exhilarating  change  of  scene ;  they  have  no  exciting 
adventures,  no  military  gloiy,  to  look  forward  to.  Glory,  with  them, 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  danger  to  the  loved  one ;  separation  means 
suspense  and  gloom.  These  feelings  may  have  been  frequently  read 
lately  in  the  faces  of  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  hastily  ordered  off  to 
fight  a  formidable  foe  in  Zululand ;  and  a  keen  observer  may  also 
have  traced  another  feeling,  namely,  one  of  dread  anxiety  about 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  children.  Too  deep  is  a  trae  wife's  de- 
votion to  allow  thoughts  of  self  to  intrade  at  such  a  moment ;  but 
the  children— ^fear  for  them  at  times  almost  drowns  the  grief  for  their 
father's  departure.*  Surely  none  so  cold-hearted  but  must  sympathise 
with  such  a  specimen  of  *  the  girl  I  left  behind  me,'  and  be  thus 
insensibly  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  soldiers'  wives  and  children 
generally. 

Soldiers'  wives  have  at  no  period  of  our  military  history  been 
&yourit6B  with  the  public,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  soldier 
himself  has  never  been  popular  with  the  latter.  There  is  an  idea, 
begotten  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  want  of  reasoning  power,  that 
the  typical  soldier  is  a  debased,  dissolute,  drunken,  foul-mouthed 
ru£GAn,  whose  sole  redeeming  virtue  is  courage ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, any  woman  who  links  her  fortunes  with  his  can  have  little 
good  in  her  composition.  The  more  charitable  may  possibly  admit 
that  this  is  too  sweeping  a  conclusion ;  but  even  they  contend  that 
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if  a  girl  is  respectable  when  she  weds  a  soldier,  she  soon  becomes 
contaminated  by  a  life  in  barracks  and  the  vicissitades  of  her  career. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  a  girl  who  '  keeps  company*  with  a 
soldier  is  ipso  facto  an  abandoned  creature ;  and  we  bludi  to  haTe 
to  admit  that  this  notion  is  entertained  by  edacatedmen  and  women, 
otherwise  liberal-minded  large-hearted  persons,  whose  position  one 
might  imagine  woold  protect  them  from  such  prejudice.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a  civilian  become  soldier,  and  thereby  sub- 
jected to  a  constant  supervision  and  a  discipline  more  minute  and 
severe  than  that  by  which  his  brother  the  working  man  is  restrained 
from  disorders,  should  be  a  more  depraved  being  than  that  brother. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  less  so.  Still  the  prejudice,  which  origin- 
ated in  old  times,  when  the  soldier  assumed  a  Ucense  for  dissolute- 
ness, and  the  army  was  in  great  measure  recruited  either  by  militaiy 
crimps  or  from  the  prisons,  survives  to  this  day.  Hence  the  soldier 
often  finds  it  difficult  to  induce  a  respectable  girl  to  become  his  wife. 
Nevertheless,  soldiers'  wives,  as  a  body,  are  quite  as  respectable  as 
ihe  majority  of  the  wives  of  the  members  of  those  classes  from  whom 
irecruits  are  taken.  Indeed  in  outward  appearance  they  are  superior; 
for,  like  their  husbands,  those  women  who  dwell  in  barracks  are 
subjected  to  a  supervision  and  discipline  unknown  in  dvil  life ;  while 
iihose  who  are  not  on  the  strength  of  the  regiment  hope  to  be  so 
in  time,  or,  at  all  events,  are  dependent  on  the  authorities  for  many 
little  privileges.  Self-interest,  therefore,  steps  in  where  self-respeet 
is  weak,  and  exercises  a  restraining  influence. 

Having  said  so  much,  let  us  examine  the  circumstances  of  the 
^wife  of  a  soldier  married  with  leave.  The  latest  regulations  on  the 
subject  of  soldiers'  wives  are  as  follows : 

The  numbers  permitted  to  be  married  are — all  first  or  second 
class  stafi'-sergeants ;  three  out  of  four  or  five,  four  out  of  six  or 
seven,  five  out  of  eight  or  nine,  six  out  of  ten,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  for  any.  higher  number  of  the  sergeants  of  each  troop, 
battery,  or  company.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  corporals,  drummers, 
trumpeters,  and  privates.  All  soldiers  belonging  to  the  latter  dass 
must  have  completed  seven  years'  service,  and  be  in  possession  of 
at  least  one  good-conduct  badge  before  they  can  be  placed  on  the 
married  roll.  No  one  can  be  placed  on  the  married  roll  unless  he 
has  before  marrying  obtained  the  consent  of  his  commanding  officer. 

The  usual  course  is  for  a  soldier  wishing  to  marry  to  submit  to 
his  captain  an  application,  which  is  countersigned  by  the  latter,  and, 
together  with  a  certificate  of  the  respectability  of  the  intended  irife 
— generally  from  a  minister  of  religion  or  her  employer — ^laid  before 
the  commanding  officer.  If  he  approves,  he  causes  the  name  of  the 
applicant  to  be  entered  on  a  list,  with  a  view  to  its  being  transferred 
to  the  married  roll  in  due  time,  as  vacancies  occur.     It  thus  foQovs 
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that  a  man  who  only  serves  six  years  with  the  colonrs  has  no  chance 
of  obtaining  permission  to  marry,  unless  he  attains  to  the  rank  of  ser- 
geant.    Many,  howoTer,  every  day  marry  without  leave,  thns  cutting 
themselves  off  for  ever  from  the  married  roll.    Very  miserable  indeed 
is  the  case  of  the  couples  married  withont  leave.     From  the  want 
of  pradence  displayed  by  them  in  refusing  to  wait  for  permission,  it 
may  easily  be  inferred  that  neither  man  nor  wife  is  likely  to  be 
veiy  thrifty ;  and  such,  experience  shows  us,  is  too  often  the  case. 
The  wife  is  generally  helpless,  and  the  husband,  disgusted  with  the 
squalor  of  his  home,  too  often  takes  to  drink  or  deserts.     Even, 
however,  if  both  try  to  make  the  best  of  the  rash  act ;  if  the  hus- 
band is  steady,  economical,  and  strives  to  obtain  an  increase  of  pay, 
either  through  promotion  or  by  doing  odd  jobs  for  his  officers  and 
comrades,  or  by  getting  a  place  as  an  officer's  servant, — their  lot  is 
still  very  hard.    As  a  great  favour,  the  husband,  in  some  regiments, 
can,  if  he  is  well  conducted,  obtain  permission  '  to  be  out  of  mess,' — 
i.e.  to  feed  himself,  obtaining  the  money  which  would  otherwise  be 
deducted  for  rations  and  messing, — and  to  sleep  out  of  barracks. 
A  private  without  a  good-conduct  badge  could  not,  however,  clear 
more  than  nine  shillings  a  week  at  most.     Out  of  this  he  has 
to  feed  himself,  his  wife,  and  such  children  as  they  may  have,  and 
to  rent  a  lodging.     Through  the  kindness  of  the  regimental  authori- 
ties, acting  with  the  concurrence  of  the  barrack  department  officials 
and  the  general,  a  spare  room  is  sometimes  found  for  a  few  of  these 
unfortunates  in  barracks;    but  this  is   an   indulgence  not  to  be 
reckoned  on.     If  it  is  not  obtained,  a  miserable  room  has  to  be 
hired  near  the  barracks ;  and  as  the  demand  is  often  greater  than 
the  supply,  the  proportion  of  a  soldier's  pay  spent  on  rent  is  so 
large  as  to  leave  but  a  small  balance  for  sustenance  and  the  clothes 
of  the  wife  and  children.     If  there  are  no  children,  or  only  few,  the 
wife  can  perhaps  save  a  few  shillings  a  week ;  but  unfortunately 
she  is,  as  a  rule,  unskilled  in  anything  but  the  work  of  a  charwoman, 
washing,  and  plain  needlework.     At  the  best,  therefore,  their  posi- 
tion even  when  the  regiment  is  stationary  is  distressingly  bad.     It 
becomes  infinitely  worse,  however,  when   the   regiment    changes 
quarters.     They  have  no  savings  on  which  to  fall  back,  and  Go- 
vernment ignores  them.    How  the  family  of  a  soldier  married  without 
leave  contrives  to  foUow  the  husband  and  father — say  from  Cork  to 
Aldershot — is  therefore  past  comprehension.     These  moves  take 
place  sometimes  two  or  even  three  in  a  year.     The  real  crisis 
comes  when  the  regiment  is  ordered  to  India  or  the  Colonies. 

The  condition  of  the  wife  of  a  soldier  married  with  leave  is  in- 
finitely better;  may,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent  be  termed  respectable 
and  comfortable,  provided  that  the  couple  are  steady,  industrious,  and 
able  to  earn  a  little  money  in  addition  to  the  pay.     The  regulations 
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Bay  that  '  a  separate  room  will,  when  the  constmction  of  the  bamck 
permits,  be  allotted  to  each  soldier  and  his  family  on  the  married 
roll.     When  there  is  not  a  8n£Scient  number  of  rooms,  they  will  be 
allotted ...  to  those  who  have  been  the  longest  period  on  the  married 
roll.     Should  the  nomber  of  separate  rooms  be  more  than  sufficient, 
two  rooms  each  may  be  assigned  to  the  first-class  staff-sergeants, 
and  to  snch  other  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  as  the  com- 
manding officer  may  select,  having  regard  to  the  numbers  of  their 
&milies.     When  a  separate  room  cannot  be  allotted,  a  soldier  on 
the  married  roll  will  be  entitled  to  the  quarters  appointed  for  four 
single  soldiers.'     The  meaning  of  this  last  paragraph  is  that  a 
barrack-room  for,  say,  twenty-fonr  single  soldiers  will  be  allotted  to 
six  families,  who  can  only  be  separated  from  each  other  by  cmrtains 
or  blankets  suspended  from  cords.     Formerly,  in  fact  not  many  years 
ago,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  a  family  occupying  a  portion  of  a 
single  soldiers'  room.     That  scandal  has,  however,  been  abolished ; 
but  it  is  bad  enough  to  have  several  families  sleeping,  eating, 
dressing,  and  living  in  one  room.     When,  as  in  the  majorify  of 
cases,  the  married  soldier  gets  a  room  to  himself  it  is,  as  a  rule,  far 
too  small  for  health  and  comfort,  unless  the  couple  are  childless ; 
too  small  for  decency  when  there  are  several  big  boys  and  girls. 

When  there  is  insufficient  accommodation  in  barracks,  lodging 
allowance  is  granted  at  the  following  rates,  such  allowance  includ- 
ing fuel  and  light :  first*class  staff-sergeants,  8«.  6<i.  a  week ; 
second-class  staff-sergeants,  4«.  8d.  a  week ;  other  ranks,  2«.  4<I.  a 
week.  Imagine  what  sort  of  lodging  can  be  obtained  for  2$.  4d. 
a  week,  and  remember  that  it  is  not  all  available  for  that  purpose, 
as  out  of  it  fuel  and  light  have  to  be  purchased. 

A  married  soldier  provided  with  quarters  in  barracks  obtains  a 
meagre  amount  of  furniture :  one  table,  two  high  stools,  one 
bench,  two  bedsteads,  four  blankets,  two  paUiasses,  two  bolsters, 
two  rugs,  one  coal-box,  one  coal-tray,  one  fender,  one  poker,  one 
shovel,  one  tin  water-can,  one  water-pail,  one  metal  bami,  one 
candlestick,  one  hairbroom,  one  hand-scmbber,  one  mop,  and,  to 
crown  all  this  luxury,  one  inventory-board.  In  severe  weather  a 
third  blanket  for  each  set  of  bedding  is  issued.  Extra  bedsteads 
and  bedding  may  be  issued  on  the  requisition  of  officers  commandiDg 
troops,  batteries,  or  companies,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  a  fionilyof  one 
or  two  children,  and  of  two  for  a  fEunily  of  three  or  more  diildren. 
Sheets  are  likewise  provided,  but  the  soldier  is  charged  for  the 
washing  them.  For  extra  bedding  a  charge  of  one  hali^penny  a  set 
per  day  will  be  made.  Generous  Government  I  A  certain  amount 
of  fuel  i^nd  light  is  issued  gratis,  but  the  former  is  insufficient  at  all 
seasons,  especially  in  the  summer.  A  soldier  married  wiih  leate 
can  either  draw  his  own  daily  ration  of  bread  and  meat,  or  receive 
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the  TcJne  of  it  (Gd.),  and  provide  liimself.  Generally  in  the  latter 
case  he  can,  on  payment  of  the  contract  rate,  purchase  from  the  con- 
tractor or  commissariat  sufficient  bread  and  meat  for  his  wife  and 
family.  As  to  groceries,  &c.y  he  can  procure  them  of  good  quality 
and  at  a  low  price  from  the  regimental  canteen.  One  very  great 
boon  granted  to  all  married  soldiers  is  that  their  children  are  eda- 
cated  gratis  at  the  regimental  school.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
soldiers  married  with  leave  the  attendance  of  their  children  at 
school  is  compnlsory.  The  families  of  men  on  the  married  roll 
are  entitled  to  medical  attendance ;  and  where  hospitals  for 
women  and  children  are  established  the  families  are  admitted  to 
and  subsist  in  them  free  of  charge,  if  it  be  considered  inadvis- 
able to  treat  them  in  their  own  quarters.  The  greatest  drain  on 
soldiers  on  the  married  roll  is  caused  by  the  constant  and  useless 
change  of  quarters.  When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  journey  is  by 
sea,  the  families  are  conveyed  gratis  ;  but  all  railway-fares  are  paid 
by  the  soldier  himself.  This,  in  some  cases,  especially  when  the 
family  is  large,  involves  a  crushing  expense.  A  regiment,  for 
instance,  is  moved  from  the  Curragh  to  Aldershot.  The  soldier 
has  then  to  pay  the  railway-fares  from  Newbridge  to  Kingstown, 
and  from  Portsmouth  to  Aldershot.  But  besides  moving  his  family 
he  has  also  to  move  his  household  goods,  for  the  Government 
allowance  of  furniture  is  insufficient.  Some  of  the  expense  of  con- 
veying all  that  is  not  carried  free  is  occasionally  defrayed  out  of  the 
savings  from  the  Government  allowance  for  the  baggage  of  the 
regiment,  and  the  quartermaster  as  a  rule  makes  an  economical 
arrangement  with  some  contractor.  Still,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  a  change  of  quarters  is  very  costly  to  the 
married  soldier,  besides  causing  his  family  a  serious  amount  of 
discomfort.  Not  unfrequently  a  regiment  changes  its  quarters  as 
many  as  three  times  in  one  year,  thus  almost  ruining  the  married 
soldier.  That  he  should  save  moniay  for  such  a  contingency  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  We  have  already  stated  what  the 
amount  is  which  a  soldier  can  save  out  of  his  pay ;  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  only  contribution  by  the  wife  to  the  family  purse  is 
her  earnings  from  washing.  As  the  washing  of  a  company  is 
equally  divided  between  the  women  married  with  leave,  the  propor- 
tion obtained  by  each  is  very  small,  and  not  more  than  about  8«.  6d, 
a  week  can  be  cleared  by  any  one  person  as  a  rule.  If  a  woman  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get  an  officer's  washing  she  can  earn  more ; 
but  officers  almost  always  give  their  washing  to  the  wives  of  their 
servants,  whether  the  latter  are  married  with  leave  or  not.  A 
little  money  may  be  earned  by  washing  for  the  mess,  odd  jobs  of 
needlework,  &c.,  and  making  sheets  for  Pimlico ;  but  taking  one 
resource  with  another,  a  txianied  private — unless  his  wife  or  he 
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himBelf  be  employed  as  a  servant — ^has  not|  on  an  aYerage»  more 
than  lis.  6d,  a  week  on  which  to  support,  perhaps,  in  addition  to 
himself  and  his  wife,  four  or  fiye  children.  Considering  that  they 
live  rent-free,  get  a  certain  amount  of  fomitore,  fiiel,  and  light,  and 
can  purchase  provisions  at  a  cheap  rate,  this  does  not  at  first  appear 
so  very  bad  an  income,  and  it  certainly  is  good  compared  with  the 
earnings  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  As,  however,  we  have  re- 
marked above,  there  is  the  serious  deduction  of  travelling  expenses 
when  changing  quarters.  If  regiments  remained  two  or  three  years 
at  the  same  station,  a  carefrd  steady  soldier,  with  an  economical 
industrious  wife,  would  get  on  fairly  well ;  but  unfortunately  the 
soldier  is  not  always  steady  and  economical.  After  a  hard  field-day, 
he  finds  it  hard  to  resist  refreshing  himself  with  a  pint  of  beer,  and 
if  he  is  unlucky  enough  to  be  confined  for  being  drunk,  he  is  fined. 
Now  a  very  slight  amount  of  inebriation — which  in  a  civilian  would 
pass  unnoticed — is  treated  in  a  soldier  as  a  crime,  for  which,  after 
the  two  first  ofiences,  he  must,  by  the  regulations,  be  fined  firom 
2«.  6(2.  to  10«.,  according  to  the  number  of  cases  recorded  against 
him.  The  poor  wife  may  herself  drink  nothing  but  water,  yet  she 
is  unavoidably  the  immediate  sufierer  firom  her  husband's  mis- 
conduct. Again,  if  her  husband  falls  sick  there  are  heavy  hos- 
pital stoppages ;  or  if  he  is  absent  without  leave,  say  fit)m  9  p.m. 
on  Monday  till  7  a.m.  Wednesday,  he  is  liable  to  have  three  days' 
pay  stopped.  Or  he  may  get  into  a  worse  scrape,  and  be  imprisoned 
for  a  loss  of  temper,  involving  an  act  of  disrespect  to  a  superior,  in 
which  case  his  pay  virtually  ceases. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  written,  that  the  family  of  a 
soldier  married  without  leave  is  engaged,  as  a  rule,  in  a  con- 
stant struggle  to  avoid  absolute  misery ;  and  that  even  when 
marriage  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  commanding  officer,  the 
family  is  generally  exposed  to  much  inconvenience,  amounting 
occasionally  to  something  very  like  hardship.  The  question  is,  are 
the  authorities  justified  in  allowing  such  a  state  of  things  to  con- 
tinue ?  In  their  defence  it  must  be  said  that  they  do  tdl  in  their 
power  to  discourage  matrimony ;  and  that  in  the  Queen's  Begnk- 
tions  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  that  commanding  officers  are  to 
impress  upon  soldiers  that  marriage  may  bring  upon  them  consider- 
able suffering,  and  can  add  very  little  to  their  happiness.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  increase  the  chances 
of  happiness,  and  diminish  largely  those  of  misery,  without  any 
great  additional  expense.  Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  do 
so  ?  That  is  quite  a  fair  subject  for  discussion ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  marriage  be,  as  it  is  officially,  though  gmdg- 
i^gly»  recognised,  steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  the  soldier 
married  with  leave  to  live  comfortably  and  decently.     We  are  of 
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opinion  that  it  is  advantageons  to  the  service  to  enconrage  matri- 
mony within  certain  limits.  The  presence  of  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers'  wives  is,  indeed,  indispensable,  in  order  that  the  washing 
may  be  provided  for.  There  are  also  the  following  reasons  why 
matrimony  in  the  army  should  be  encouraged.  A  married  soldier 
is  more  likely  to  be  steady  and  contented  than  one  who  is  a 
bachelor.  Provided  the  wife  is  an  industrious,  kind,  and  respect- 
able woman,  a  married  soldier  hardly  ever  deserts.  The  presence 
of  such  a  woman  in  a  regiment  acts  as  a  centre  of  civilisation  and 
refinement.  A  married  soldier  does  not,  with  few  exceptions, 
contract  those  diseases  which  more  than  any  others  fill  our  military 
hospitals  and  swell  our  invaliding  Ksts. 

Now  improvement  of  conduct  and  health  represents  a  substantial 
money-saving  to  the  Government.  Lads  bom  and  brought  up  in  a 
barracks  contract  a  liking  for  soldiering,  and  many  of  our  best  men 
come  from  this  class.  The  knowledge  that  after  a  few  years'  ser- 
vice  every  reasonably  well-conducted  soldier  would  be  permitted  to 
marry,  would  greatly  enhance  the  attractions  of  a  military  career. 
Marriage  being  fully  recognised,  and  married  couples  being  rendered 
more  comfortable  than  they  are  at  present,  there  would  be  an 
improvement  in  the  class  of  girls  who  yoke  their  fate  with  soldiers. 
The  additional  cost  need  not  be  much.  The  great  point  is,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  married  soldier,  as  well  as  for  many  other  reasons,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  irrational  unnecessary  custom  of  continually 
shifting  regiments.  The  saving  would  be  alike  great  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  married  soldiers,  the  officers,  and  the  sergeants.  A 
slight  addition  should  be  made  to  the  fuel,  light,  and  furniture. 
When  a  man  has  a  family  he  should  be  given  better  accommodation 
than  that  with  which  he  is  now  provided.  Arrangements  should  be 
effected  for  making  up  in  the  regiment  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
men's  dothing,  caps,  and  shirts ;  all  capable  soldiers'  wives  being 
employed.  By  this  means  the  percentage  of  married  people  could 
be  largely  increased  and  their  position  improved,  while  the  real  cost 
to  Government  would  be  insignificant.  As  a  regiment  should  be  in 
many  respects  a  colony  complete  in  itself,  remunerative  public  em- 
ployment could  at  every  station  be  given  to  soldiers'  wives  even  in 
the  Colonies,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  always  plenty  of 
private  employment  for  them  when  abroad.  There  would  certainly 
be  one  item  of  expense,  namely,  the  conveying  of  soldiers'  families 
to  and  from  foreign  stations ;  but  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  good  results  mentioned  above  as  likely  to  accrue  from  ceasing 
to  discourage  matrimony  in  the  army.  Even  if  such  were  not  the 
case,  genuine  decentralisation  would  largely  reduce  the  army  esti- 
mates, thus  justifying  the  Secretary  of  War  in  asking  for  a  vote  for 
married  soldiers. 
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Bt  H.  D.  Tbaill. 


Tradition  preserves  no  list  of  the  mistakes  which,  according  to 
Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  would  have  been  spared  had  he  been  con* 
suited  at  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  we  may  suppose  that  £1 
Sabio's  catalogue  would  have  included  many  defects  in  the  con- 
struction  of  man  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  disposition  of  his  mate* 
rial  surroundings.  One  capital  blunder  his  Gastilian  Majesty  might 
certainly  have  noticed — a  blunder  so  serious  as  almost  to  destroy 
the  entire  merit  of  a  quantity  of  otherwise  really  creditable  work. 
No  provision  has  been  made  by  Nature  for  enabling  two  smgle 
gentlemen  to  be  rolled,  except  in  a  purely  figurative  sense,  into  one ; 
and  the  omission  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  inasmuch  as  the  need  of 
some  such  mode  of  supplementing  the  incompleteness  of  her  human 
handiwork  becomes  the  more  apparent  the  closer  that  handiwork  is 
examined.  No  very  minute  scrutiny  is  required,  however,  to  bring 
this  tact,  in  the  first  instance,  to  light.  We  need  not  'survey 
mankind  from  China  to  Peru'  (though  Johnson,  by  the  bye,  appears 
to  have  forgotten  that  going  the  most  natural  way  from  China  to 
Peru — across  the  Pacific,  to  wit — ^you  would  see  little  or  nothing  of 
mankind) ;  it  will  be  enough  to  survey  the  race,  say,  from  the  Bank 
to  Hyde  Park  Comer,  in  order  to  find  ourselves  confronted  again 
and  again  with  a  most  perplexing  dilemma.  It  is,  on  the  one  himd, 
impossible  to  believe  that  Nature  could  have  intended  so  many 
manifestly  imperfect  specimens  of  human  intellect  and  character 
to  pass  for  the  complete  and  genuine  article ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  known  means  of  combining  any  two  of  these 
unfinished  works  of  art  into  one  perfect  whole.  It  almost  looks  as 
if  the  Dughty  mother,  the  great  Sculptress  of  mankind^  had,  in  an 
indolent  or  a  malicious  humour,  breathed  life  into  her  haif*hewn 
blocks,  and  sent  them  forth  into  the  world  of  being — this  with  the 
light  side  finished,  that  with  the  left;  this  with  the  torso,  that 
with  tbe:  lower  limbs  completed,  and  with  only  the  makings  of  the 
perfect  statue  between  every  two. 

If  this  be  the  explanation,  the  joke  has,  been  ^yed  out  in  the 
time  spirit  of  sardonic  fun*  For  tiiere  is  not  one  of  these  human 
ebauchea  but  believes  that  he,  and  he  only»  is  the  perfisct  type  of 
man ;  that  the  parts  oomplete  in  him  and  lacking  in  his  companions 
contain  the  essence  of  human  strength  and  beauty,  and  that  the 
parts  wiiich  they  possess  and  he  lacks  are  mere  unsghtly  super' 
fluities.     The  torsos  have  the  most  profound  contempt  for  legs; 
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the  right-armed  figures  bestow  a  pitying  smile  on  the  left-armed ; 
and  they  whose  sole  beanty  is  that  which  gives  her  name  to  the 
Yenns  Eallipygos  think  themselves  entitled  on  every  ground  to 
tnm  their  backs  upon  those  rivals  whose  charms  lie  elsewhere. 

In  sober  truth,  however,  the  metaphor  holds  good  for  mankind 
in  every  department  of  thought  and  action.  We  can  hardly  take  a 
step,  for  instance,  in  any  domain  of  human  energy  without  coming 
across  the  everlasting  conflict  between  theory  and  practice ;  a  con« 
flict  which  is  waged  alike  by  theorist  and  practitioner  with  the  most 
naive  confidence  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  particular  claim  which 
he  represents,  and  with  the  simplest  unconsciousness  of  the  fact 
that  theory  and  practice  must  unite  to  make  scientific  industry  at 
reasoned  art.  And  when  the  one  or  the  other  pushes  his  preten- 
sions to  the  furthest  point,  and  carries  his  contempt  for  his  rival  to 
the  highest  pitch,  the  spectacle  is  one  which  must  make  the  sculptor 
shake  his  sides  with  laughter.  Of  the  two,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  which  cuts  the  more  diverting  figure.  The  theorist- 
projector  has  been  raised  to  an  immortality  of  ridicule  in  the  Voyage 
to  Laputa ;  and  Vanbrugh  has  (unintentionally)  stereotyped  for  us, 
once  for  all,  the  theorist-politician.  That  delicious  shoemaker  in  the 
Relapse  is  the  type  of  all  eonstitution-mongers,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.     He  is  the  Abb6  Sieyte  of  the  last  and  the  lapstone. 

'  My  lord,'  says  he,  '  if  these  shoes  pinch  you  I'll  be  bound  to 
be  hanged,  that's  all.' 

'Why,'  repUes  the  astonished  Foppington,  the  Dundreary  of 
his  day,  '  wilt  thou  undertake  to  persuade  me  I  cannot  feel  ?' 

*  Tour  lordship  may  please  to  feel  what  you  think  fit,  but  that 
shoe  does  not  hurt  you.  I  think  I  understand  my  trade.  ...  I 
have  worked  for  haUf  the  people  of  quality  in  town  these  twenty 
years ;  and  'twere  very  hard  I  should  not  Imow  when  a  shoe  hurts 
and  when  it  don't.' 

Thus,  too,  the  constitution-maker  in  all  ages.  Here  is  your 
two-chamber  legislature,  your  elective  House  of  Assembly,  your 
permanent,  or  partly  permanent.  Senate  at  the  back  of  that,  your 
constitntional  checks  and  balances  here,  there,  and  eveiywhere,  and 
what  more  do  you  or  can  you  want  ?  The  shoe  pinches  ?  Non- 
sense. I  have  devised  constitutions  for  every  sort  of  community 
for  years  past,  and  it  were  hard  I  should  not  know  when  my  handi- 
work'fita  a  nation  and  when  it  don't.  The  twnt  pis  powr  Us  f aits  is 
no  extravagant  stroke  of  satire,  though  it  may  sound  so.  If  it  is  not 
on  the  theorist's  lips,  it  is  ever  in  his  heart.  He  may  be  too  politie 
to  denounce  '  the  facts'  openly,  for  he  knows  that  they  have  power- 
ful fiiends ;  but  none  the  less  does  he  secretly  despise  them,  and* 
that  with  a  contempt  too  deep  for  words.  He  knows  that  in  a 
large  and  philosophic  sense  he  is  more  right  than  they  are ;  and  so. 
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to  do  him  jaBtice,  he  sometimes  is.  Meanwhile  he  reposes  upon 
a  finn  fiedth  in  a  kind  of  Lyttonian  principle,  that  in  the  moniiDg 
of  life  the  Trathfdl  wedded  the  Beautiful  (that  is  to  say  the  Spi- 
metrical),  and  that  the  offspring  was  Happiness,  the  happineBS  of 
peaceful  dogmatising  in  a  worid  of  one's  own. 

The  difference  between  the  man  of  theory  and  the  man  of  prac- 
tice is  usually  due  to  a  fundamental  difference  of  individual  character. 
Usually,  but  not  always.  Let  no  man  think  that  the  gift  of  a 
sternly  prosaic  temperament  and  its  assiduous  cultiyation  will  of 
necessity  save  him  from  becoming  the  most  obstinate  of  theorists  on 
some  one  subject  or  other.  Any  man  who  so  believes  should  at 
once  be  confronted  with  the  *  awful  example'  of  Mr.  Bobert  Lowe. 
The  mental  and  moral  personality  of  Mr.  Lowe  is  tolerably  fiuniliar 
to  us  all.  We  know  and  we  wonder — as  he  means  us  to  wonder^ 
at  the  severely  practical  bent  of  his  character.  We  remember  how, 
when  in  office,  he  was  wont  to  deal  with  the  *  theories'  of  deputa- 
tions, and  how  they  loved  him  for  it.  We  can  all  recall  the  familiar 
figure  of  the  accomplished  scholar  and  orator  on  his  legs  at  a  ban- 
quet of  scientific  men,  bitterly  denouncing  the  liberal  arts  by  which 
he  rose,  industriously  fouling  his  own  academical  nest,  gently  de- 
ploring the  adverse  fate  which  made  him  a  Cabinet  Minister  instead 
of  a  civil  engineer.  If  any  man  living  might  be  regarded  as  the 
faithful  devotee  of  Reality,  as  the  friend  of  the  friends,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  enemies,  of  the  experimental  method,  that  man  one 
would  think  would  surely  be  Mr.  Lowe.  But  observe  him  in  the 
region  of  political  economy,  and  mark  the  marvellous  transformation 
of  his  intellectual  character.  There  the  rigidly  practical  thinker  is 
seen  floating  gracefully  in  the  clouds  of  theory,  disdainful  of  the 
solid  earth,  which  else  he  loves  so  well — content  even  with  an  nn- 
resisting  medium  where  it  is  impossible  to  tread  upon  anybody's 
toes.  We  can  almost  hear  him  giving  voice  to  the  divine  wrath  of 
the  old  deductive  economists,  to  whom  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie  and  the 
new  school  have  lately  given  un  ai  mauvais  quart  d*heure.  '  What ! 
all  our  beautiful  predictive  processes  declared  to  be  ^'  fudge" !  The 
laws  of  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth  are 
not  to  be  deduced  solely  from  the  two  human  passions,  ''love  of 
wealth  and  love  of  ease ;"  and  we — ^we  are  to  descend  from  our  aizy 
dialectical  altitudes,  and  burrow  once  more  among  miserable  &cts ! 
Never !  By  the  dry  bones  of  Bicardo,  never !'  Imagine  a  chamois- 
hunter  invited  to  come  down  and  work  hia '  shift'  in  a  coal-mine, 
and  you  will  have  some  faint  reflection  of  the  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion which  fill  the  soul  of  Mr.  Lowe  at  the  demand  of  his  eoononical 
adversaries. 

But  it  has  been  said  that,  to  reconcile  us  to  any  human  weak- 
ness, we  should  go  and  mix  with  those  who  labour  under  the  oppo- 
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site  fiuling,  and,  if  we  wish  to  learn  indulgence  for  the  theorist 
who  despises  facts,  we  should  seek  the  company  of  the  practical  man 
who  contemns  theory.  If  his  pretensions  are  less  visionary,  they 
are  also  fiar  less  diverting ;  if  they  are  more  solid,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  more  odious.  We  may  love  the  theorist  while  we  smile 
at  his  extravagances ;  we  must  often  hate  the  practical  man,  while 
we  respect  his  common  sense.  And,  in  truth,  his  assumption  that 
he  represents  the  perfect  mental  attitude  for  all  humanity  is,  while 
equally  untenahle  with  that  of  the  theorist,  put  forward,  as  one 
might  expect  from  the  harder  nature  of  the  man,  with  a  far  more 
offensive  blatancy  of  self-assertion.  We  all  know  the  sort  of  gentle- 
man who  swears  by  '  the  rule  of  thumb,'  as  though  the  foot-measure 
were  a  pedantic  and  effeminate  invention.  We  must  all  have  had 
experience  of  the  dull  dogmatist,  who  resents  the  intrusion  of  intelli- 
gence into  work  which  he  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in 
an  unintelligent  way,  and  who  perhaps  will  clinch  his  denunciations 
of  the  intruder  by  the  crushing  argument  that  *  his  way  was  the 
way  of  his  father  before  him' — as  though  a  sort  of  Statute  of  Limi- 
tations ran  in  favour  of  dulness  long  in  possession,  or  as  if  a  block- 
head, '  by  descent  as  well  as  purchase,'  had  acquired  a  better  title 
to  his  stupidity  than  the  ordinary  dolt.  This  kind  is  plentiful  among 
country  doctors,  who,  on  the  strength  of  dosing  a  Union,  take  leave 
to  sneer  at  the  speculations  of  pathological  science,  and  to  air  a 
<  tip-tilted'  nose  at  the  '  germ  theory'  of  disease.  How,  asks  such 
a  one  in  secret  of  himself,  can  a  man  who  passes  most  of  his  time 
in  a  library  or  a  laboratory  be  qualified  to  decide  these  high  mat- 
ters over  the  head  of  one  who  has  purged  every  pauper  in  the 
country-side  ?  As  to  the  sister  science  of  Law,  one  must  hear  a 
luminary  of  Nisi  Prius  hold  forth  upon  'jurists'  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  fierce  the  disdain  of  practitioner  for  theorist  may  become. 
*  Draw'  him  upon  codification,  invite  him  to  deplore  with  you  the 
absence  of  a  legal  university,  if  you  wish  for  a  study  of  the  human 
countenance  contorted  by  inarticulate  contempt.  The  soldier  and 
the  amateur  strategist,  the  sailor  and  the  naval  constructor,  the 
banker  and  the  *  currency  doctor,'  the  old-style  farmer  and  the  agri- 
cultural chemist — in  all  alike  the  same  grotesque  phenomenon  is 
seen :  a  half-man  going  about  the  world,  not  seeking  his  comple- 
mentary half,  as  in  the  pretty  old  fable  of  the  origin  of  sex,  but  cursing 
it  by  his  gods,  protesting  against  its  e^tence  and  malign  influence 
in  tiie  world,  and  calling  all  creation  to  witness  that  the  only  perfect 
man  is  here — this  nobly-symmetrical  creature  truncated  as  to  the 
left  leg,  and  not,  like  yonder  contemptible  cripple,  as  to  the  right ! 
Sometimes,  again,  the  quarrel  between  theoiy  and  practice  is 
complicated  by  the  yet  deeper  antagonism  between  the  creative  and 
the  discriminative  faculty;  and  then  we  have  the  secular  blood- 
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fend  of  artist  and  critic.  Do  yon  dare,  cries  the  former— yoa 
whose  miserable  intelligence  is  as  incapable  of  grasping  my  sab- 
lime  conceptions  as  your  groyelling  imagination  of  soaring  to  the 
ethereal  heights  in  which  my  strong-winged  fancy  moyes — do  you 
dare  to  criticise  me  f  Have  yon,  lank  scarecrow  that  yoa  are,  the 
nnparalleled  audacity  to  drive  fat  oxen  ?  Thns,  in  effect,  if  not  in 
so  many  words,  declaims  Mr.  Whistier,  a  man  of  wit  and  parts,  a 
master  of  persiflage,  an  appredator  of  the  ludicroos,  a'ii  en  fid 
oncques ;  thus,  we  say,  he  declaims,  in  demonstration,  so  fiir  as 
declaiming  can  do  it,  of  his  cardinal  dogma  that  no  one  is  fit  to 
criticise  the  artist  bat  the  artist  himself ;  and  no  glimmer  of  the 
monstroas  absurdity  of  his  thesis  appears  to  dawn  for  a  moment 
npon  his  mind.  It  is  true  that  in  terms  he  bases  his  attack  on 
Mr.  Raskin,  upon  a  denial  that  his  critic  possesses  the  requisite 
technical  skill  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  an  artist's  work;  bat 
though  Mr.  Buskin  shoold  handle  the  brush  like  a  master  (aa 
indeed  he  does,  though  his  assailant  seems  not  to  know  it),  the 
indignant  artist  would  still  as  indignantly  challenge  his  right  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  the  works  of  Mr.  Whistler.  So  at  least  we 
gather  from  the  contents  of  the  indignant  artist's  pamphlet.  For 
Mr.  Whistier's  critic,  howeyer  great  his  technical  skill  and  know- 
ledge, would  always  labour  imder  the  disadyantage,  irremediable  by 
study,  of  not  being  Mr.  Whistler  himself;  and  that  disadyantage, 
if  we  rightiy  apprehend  Mr.  Whistier's  the<H7  of  criticism,  is  fiUal. 
It  is  singular  that  the  distinguished  musician  in  colour  should  bare 
•hit  npon  the  yery  complaint  we  haye  made  against  Nature  in  this 
article ;  and  it  is  not  singular,  but  quite  in  acoordance  with  custom, 
that  he  should  hold  Mr.  Buskin,  as  he  manifestiy  does  hold  him, 
to  be  the  sole  sufferer  from  Nature's  inability  to  make  one  whole 
man  out  of  two  halyes.  Mr.  Whistier  sees,  in  other  words,  that  a 
Whistier-Buskin  is  your  only  competent  critic,  so  far  as  be  is  eon- 
cemed ;  it  neyer  strikes  him  that,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  yoa  moat 
be  able  to  construct  a  Buskin- Whistier  in  order  to  get  the  periaet 
artist. 

But  we  shall  not  haye  &r  to  look  for  another  example  dt  dirided 
wisdom, — for  a  fresh  pair  of  human  beings,  who  haye  each  got  what 
the  other  lacks,  and  each  of  whom  mistakes  his  particular  moiety 
for  the  whole.  Life,  says  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  moment  of  un- 
wonted seriousness,  is  a  comedy  for  those  who  think,  a  tragedy  for 
those  who  feel.  Nothing  could  be  truer;  only  life  ought  to  be 
both  for  eyery  man.  Yet,  as  it  is,  the  world  is  diyided  between  the 
oyer-sensitiye,  the  passionate,  the  impulsiye,  and  those  who  blonder 
in  their  dealings  with  men  through  their  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
sensibilities,  the  passions,  and  the  impulses  of  mankind.  We  may 
say,  for  instance,  with  some  confidence,  that  life  is  pretty  much  of  a 
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comedy  for  my  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  while  for  Mr.  Gladstone  it  is,  if  not 
exactly  a  tragedy ,  at  any  rate  a  serious  domestic  drama,  fhll  of  moying 
incident  and  '  strong  sitnation.'  The  point  in  his  rival's  character 
which  the  Premier  most  despises  is  probably  his  impetnons  aban- 
donment to  the  passion  of  the  moment ;  what  Mr.  Gladstone  least 
respects  in  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  his  incapacity  for  even  a  momentary 
self-surrender  to  passion.  No  one,  thinks  the  former,  can  be  a  states- 
man who  flings  policy  and  prudence  to  the  winds  in  the  agitation 
of  the  discovery  that '  an  Oriental  people'  have  been  acting  accord- 
ing to  their  immemorial  traditions ;  no  one,  cries  the  latter,  is  fit 
to  rule  a  humane  nation  who  is  insensible  to  the  impulses  of  pity, 
by  which  their  hearts  are  stirred.  Both  are  right  and  both  wrong ; 
the  one  exposing  his  error  by  the  display  of  a  cynical  levity  which 
shocked  the  humanity  of  his  countrymen,  the  other  displaying  his 
by  a  headlong  fanaticism  which  gave  alarm  to  their  sobriety  and 
common  sense.  Yet  neither  in  the  least  perceives  that  what  he 
principally  lacks  is  an  infusion  of  the  most  despised  quality  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  humility  would  doubtless  forbid 
him  to  claim  perfection  for  himself ;  but  that  in  no  way  affects  our 
case,  for  we  may  affirm  with  the  utmost  certainty  that  he  would 
not  admit  his  imperfection  on  the  proper  grounds.  His  deficiency 
in  those  qualities  which  should  temper  the  excessive  fervour  of 
the  sympathies — that  cold  water  of  dilution  for  the  ardent  spirits 
which  his  emotional  nature  distils  in  such  abundance — ^is  probably 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes  his  chief  merit.  His  impulses,  he  thinks. 
Are  from  heaven ;  and,  supposing  them  to  be  as  '  undisciplined'  as 
ithe  worldly  wise  pronounce  them,  who  ever  heard  of  drilling  a  com- 
pany of  angels  ?  It  would  be  as  impious  as  for  Jacob  to  have 
*  paraded'  his  celestial  visitants  at  the  foot  of  their  ladder.  No ; 
-if  the  informations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  heart  are  divine,  as  they 
dearly  are,  it  would  not  only  be  ingratitude,  but  blasphemy,  in  him 
to  believe  that  his  character  would  be  more  perfect  if  he  criticised 
or  resisted  them.  It  is  his  chief  virtue,  indeed,  that  he  receives 
them  without  question  and  obeys  them  without  hesitation.  As  for 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  can  we  seriously  imagine  him  asking  himself 
in  the  solitudes  of  Hughenden  whether  his  nature  is  sufficiently 
sympathetic,  and  whether  he  would  not  be  strengthened  as  a  states- 
xaan  by  the  possession  of  some  capacity  for  understanding  those  fita 
d  enthusiasm  to  which,  as  he  justly  remarks,  his  countrymen  are 
so  prone  ?  Is  it  probable  that  he  ever  reproaches  himself  with  his 
inability  to  foresee,  to  measure,  or  to  control  that  wave  of  undisci- 
plined emotion  which  passed  over  England  in  1876,  and  swept 
his  Cabinet  aldng  with  it  into  strange  waters  of  policy,  or  rather 
into  shoals  and  shallows  of  indecision  and  inertia,  there,  its  force 
being  spent,  to  leave  them  floundering  for  twelve  stricken  months. 
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a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men  ?  It  is  not  in  the  least  probable.  It 
is  far  more  likely,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cold  composure  which 
he  owes  to  defective  sympathy  is  reckoned  by  Lord  Beaconsfield 
among  the  most  statesmanlike  of  all  his  qualities. 

Observe,  again,  in  the  region  of  foreign  politics,  how  those  who 
can  see  nothing  which  is  nnder  their  nose  abound  in  contempt  for 
those  who  can  see  nothing  else.  *  Presbyopia,'  say  the  doctors,  is 
that  defect  of  sight  which  blinds  a  man  to  all  but  distant  objects ; 
'  myopia'  is  that  which  permits  men  to  see  none  but  what  are  dose. 
The  earlier  stages  of  the  Eastern  crisis  were  fine  times  for  the 
presbyopic  politician.  Looking  forth  over  Eastern  Europe,  he 
saw  *  the  growing  nationalities  gradually  thrusting  out  the  decaying 
Turk,'  and  not  seeing  anything  nearer,  what  lofty  contempt  did  he 
bestow  upon  those  who  did !  To  pore  over  the  clauses  of  miser- 
able treaties,  to  ^insist  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  on  the  universal  clash  of  European  interests  which 
would  follow  on  its  displacement — ^what  purblind  pedantry  was  this ! 
The  fieur-sighted  view  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  Mahometan 
must  go,  and  the  Christian  succeed  him ;  and  though  opinions 
differed  widely  as  to  what  Christian,  that  was  of  no  moment.  For 
had  not  Mr.  Grant  Dufif  dreamt  a  dream,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  played  an  important  part  ?  and  were  not  the  Timei  and 
the  Spectator  and  the  Daily  News,  and  Mr.  Courtney,  ay,  and 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  one  and  all  convinced  that  '  the  hour  had 
struck,'  and  '  the  man'  would  be  sure  to  turn  up  ?  that  the  first 
thing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Turk,  and  that  Europe  would  have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  arranging  about  his  successor?  To  express 
any  doubt  on  this  point  was  to  convict  oneself  of  political  myoisa. 
It  was  to  be  /  insensible  to  the  great  forces  which  shape  the  destiny 
of  nations.'  A  year  or  two  passed,  and  the  presbyopic  prophets  saw 
the  whole  of  Europe  rising  up  in  open  mutiny  against  their  views. 
The  hour,  it  was  found,  had  not  struck,  and  *  the  man'  was  not 
forthcoming — or  rather,  as  the  '  purblind'  ones  had  always  feared, 
there  were  too  many  men  for  the  place.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  woke 
with  a  start ;  Mr.  Courtney  fell  to  discussing  the  treaties,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  to  denouncing  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  the  Daily  Newi  and 
Spectator  grumbled,  but  in  vain  ;  the  Times,  as  usual,  boldly  fiioed 
about,  and  wondered  how  anybody  could  have  been  so  foolish ;  and 
the  Powers  set  to  work  to  patch  up  a  peace  which  should  on  any 
terms  keep  the  *  harmless  necessary'  Turk  at  Constantinople.  The 
presbyopic  had  seen  with  perfect  deamess  that  the  *  sick  man'  was 
dying,  but  unfortunately  they  had  antedated  his  dissolution  by  five, 
ten,  or  possibly  twenty  years. 

The  possessors,  however,  of  one  of  these  two  halves  of  wisdom 
must  be  right  as  often  as  they  are  wrong ;  and  presbyopia  had  its 
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umings  and  made  its  score  in  1859-60.  There  the  *  far-sighted' 
Tiew  carried  the  day,  to  the  humiliation  of  those  who  suffered  from 
the  myopia  Mettemichii,  and  saw  nothing  in  Italy  bat  '  a  geographi- 
cal expression.'  Do  we  not  remember  how  our  revered  Times — 
myopic  then,  when  presbyopia  would  have  led  it  right — denounced 
the  folly  and  wickedness  of  Napoleon  lU.,  and  the  essential  aimless- 
ness  of  his  *  war  for  an  idea'  ?  And  even  while  the  words  were  yet 
ID  its  mouth,  Magenta  and  Solferino  had  struck  down  the  Austrian 
cause  in  Lombardy,  the  Italian  duchies  fell  like  a  house  of  cards, 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  cracked  like  an  egg-shell  between 
the  finger  and  thumb  of  Garibaldi,  and  Italy  sprang  armed  firom  the 
brain  of  Cavour,  like  Pallas  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus ! 

Here,  then,  the  other  half  of  wisdom  triumphed  :  but  who  can 
claim  to  be  the  wholly  wise  but  he  who  could  have  seen  with  Cavour 
that  Italy  had  come  to  the  birth,  the  appointed  months  being  run, 
and  could  have  seen  also  with  the  older  order  of  European  states- 
men that,  though  the  Turkish  empire  is  doomed  to  disappear  before 
the  advancing  tide  of  civilisation,  the  time  is  not  yet  ? 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  pursue  our  series  of  contrasts  further ; 
the  same  law  holds  good  of  them  all.  Wisdom,  we  have  it  on  high 
authority,  crieth  in  the  market-place,  and  no  man  regardeth  her. 
It  is  for  that  reason,  probably,  that  nobody  knows  what  she  says, 
or  is  aware  that  she  has  been  for  ages  long  protesting  against  the 
pretensions  of  those  who,  having  rent  her  mantle  in  twain  between 
them,  and  draped  themselves  each  in  a  half  too  scanty  to  hide  their 
intellectual  niJcedness,  invite  the  world  to  admire  their  ample  and 
stately  robes.  Theorist  and  practitioner,  artist  afid  critic,  senti- 
mentalist and  cynic,  man  of  impracticable  '  principle'  and  man  of 
invertebrate  compromise, '  statesman-like'  star-gazer  who  breaks  his 
shins  against  the  facts,  and  Partingtonian  politician  who  pits  his 
besom  against  the  flood — all  are  in  the  same  case.  Each  possesses 
an  element  of  human  perfection,  and  each  might  conceivably  acquire 
the  complementary  qual^y  which  would  make  him  perfect  altogether. 
Only  one  thing  hinders,  but  that  hindrance  is  fatal.  They  aJl  alike 
believe  themselves  to  have  attained  to  perfection  already. 
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A  NOVELIST  OF  THE  DAY. 

By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


*  The  style  is  the  man  ;*  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  remark 
has  more  truth  about  it  than  may  generally  be  suspected.  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on  the  deeper  idiosyncrasies  of  character 
which  an  analysis  of  the  mode  of  expression  adopted  by  distingoished 
or  undistinguished  authors  may  reveal.  The  meaning  now  attached 
to  the  famous  phrase  is  purely  personal,  and  the  proposition  now 
laid  down  is  that  one  may  trace,  very  much  more  frequently  than 
is  perhaps  generally  supposed,  a  strong  likeness  between  books  and 
their  authors — that  the  ring  of  the  printed  sentence  often  echoes 
in  the  writer's  voice ;  that  his  or  her  casual  conversation  reflects 
the  published  periods,  whether  long  or  short ;  that  the  letter-press 
is  an  extension  of  the  presence ;  and  that  as  the  poet,  humorist, 
or  historian  is  on  paper,  so  is  he  for  the  most  part  in  society.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  men  who  are  the  wittiest  in  the  study 
Are  the  dullest  at  the  dinner-table ;  and  one  is  reminded  that 
Thackeray,  unless  he  found  himself  in  congenial  company,  was  very 
apt  to  preserve  a  moody  and  melancholy  silence.  A^n,  one  has 
been  told  the  ideas  and  jokes  of  authors  represent  the  greater 
part  of  their  literary  capital ;  how,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that 
they  should  shower  upon  a  miscellaneous  assemlflage  tiiose  jewels 
of  thought  and  gems  of  wit  which  have  their  market  value  in  Fleet- 
street  and  Paternoster-row  ?  Hence  the  notion  exists  that  the 
writer  of  the  most  laughter-moving  of  contemporary  volumes  should 
be  severely  reserved  in  public ;  and  that  in  all  cases  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed  between  the  life  and  atmosphere,  so  far  as  the  personaUty 
of  the  author  is  concerned,  of  the  printed  page  and  that  with  which 
he  is  identified  in  the  actual  world  of  fact.  It  may  be  very  moeb 
doubted  whether  this  view  is  adequately  supported  by  experience. 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  accomplished  wag  who  enlivened  the 
public  with  his  'Happy  Thoughts'  strictly  insists  upon  giving 
his  private  friends  the  benefit  of  his  serious  meditations.  I  dionld 
be  disposed  to  say  that  the  brilliancy  and  knowledge  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  most  remarkable  journalist  (d  the  day 
are  adequately  reflected  in  his  ordinary  talk,  and  that  the  felieitons 
choice  of  words  which  characterises  his  pen  is  in  the  same  degree 
the  quality  of  his  lips.  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  great 
philosopher  of  our  time  who  has  applied  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
the  phenomena  of  Hnm^ii  progress  was  not,  wfae^  f^ty^f^i^ly^  qn  the 
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drawing-room  bearthrng,  or  strolling  on  a  well-shayen  lawn,  the  same 
infallible  oracle  that  he  is  in  his  sociological  writings.  I  have  never 
yet  been  told  that  Dickens  lacked,  at  Gad's  Hill  or  in  London,  or 
wherever  else  he  happened  to  be,  the  animal  spirits  which  sufifase 
every  page  of  his  writings  ;  or  that  Charles  Lever,  across  the  wal- 
nuts and  the  wine,  was  not  precisely  the  man  in  whom  one  would 
expect  to  recognise  the  creator  of  Charles  0*Malley  and  Harry 
Lorreqner.  I  have  never  y^  foond  Professor  J.  S.  Blackie  less 
exuberant  in  his  conversation  than  in  his  printed  prelections  on 
modem  Greek,  modem  edaoation  generally,  and  in  his  <  Lays  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gifted  author  of 
'  Piccadilly'  talks  and  acts  in  private  life  very  much  as  one  would 
expect  the  profound  beUever  in  the  virtues  of  episcopacy,  which  he 
is  known  to  be,  to  act  and  talk. 

This  list  of  such  instances  naight  be  materially  lengthened  from 
the  resources  of  even  a  limited  experience,  but  it  will  be  enough 
to  crown  it  with  one  crucial  illustration.  If  the  identity  between 
the  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  of  private  life  and  the  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  who  has  enriched  ilnglish  literature  with  novels  that 
will  yet  rank  as  nineteenth-century  classics  is  not  immediately 
perceived,  it  can  only  be  because  the  observer  is  destitute  of 
the  faculty  of  perception.  '  The  style  is  the  man ;'  the  popular 
and  successful  author  is  the  straightforward  unreserved  friend ;  the 
cocurageous,  candid,  plain-speaking  companion.  As  it  is  with  the 
dialogue  of  Mr.  Trollope's  literary  heroes  and  heroines,  so  is  it  with 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Trollope  himself.  In  each  there  is  the 
same  definiteness  and  directness ;  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  simplicity 
which  can  only  not  be  called  studied,  because  in  all  things  it  is  Mr. 
TroUope's  characteristic  to  be  spontaneous.  As  a  writer — I  do  not 
of  course  speak  of  the  elaboration  of  his  plots — Mr.  Trollope  is  pre- 
cisely what  he  is  as  a  talker,  and  what  he  is,  or  used  to  be,  as  a  rider 
across  country.  He  sees  the  exact  place  at  which  he  wants  to  arrive. 
He  makes  for  it ;  and  he  determines  to  reach  it  as  directly  as  possi- 
ble. There  may  be  obstacles,  but  he  surmounts  them.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  prove  for  the  moment  serious  impediments.  Perhaps 
they  actually  place  him  hors  de  combat,  like  a  post  and  rails  that  can- 
not be  negotiated,  or  a  ditch  of  impracticable  dimensions.  It  does 
not  matter.  He  picks  himself  up,  pulls  himself  together,  and  presses 
on  as  before.  The  sympathy  which  is  the  invariable  accompani- 
ment of  a  broad  and  manly  imagination,  Mr.  Trollope  has  in  abun- 
dance. But  an  opinion  rapidly  orystalises  with  Iiim  into  a  con- 
viction, and  a  conviction  is,  in  his  estimation,  a  thing  for  which  to 
live  or  die.  He  does  not  exolode  from  his  consideration  aU  that 
conflicts  with  this  view,  but  he  has  for  it  only  a  theoretical  tole- 
ration.    One  is  almost  rennncM  in  lus  case  of  the  nearly  instan- 
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taneons  Inxnriance  displayed  in  the  growth  of  tropical  yegetation — 
a  phenomenon^  by  the  bye,  which  was  never  described  better  than  by 
Mr.  Trollope  himself  in  his  book  on  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  The  impression  seems  hardly  to  have  been  formed 
when  it  blossoms  forth  into  an  article  of  faith.  The  climate  may 
be  uncongenial  to  the  deyelopment ;'  so  mnch  the  worse  for  the 
climate ;  the  facts  may  be  stabbomly  opposed  to  it ;  but  is  man, 
then,  a  slave,  that  he  should  bow  to  facts  ? 

One  conld  scarcely  havtB  a  better  illustration  of  this  generous 
and  most  chivalrous  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Trollope,  as  it 
may  be  witnessed  in  his  writings,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  his  recently 
published  little  work  on  Thackeray.  The  view  here  taken  of 
Thackeray's  character  is,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so,  the 
conventional  one — ^that  the  immortal  author  of  Vanity  Fair  had 
nothing  in  the  veins  of  his  moral  nature  but  the  pure  unadulterated 
milk  of  human  kindness ;  that  he  was  superior  to  petty  animosities 
and  literary  jealousies ;  that  he  had  nothing  about  him  which  was 
not  great  and  almost  godlike ;  that  it  is  as  preposterously  unrighteous 
to  hint  at  the  presence  of  the  cynic  in  his  writings  as  to  suppose 
that  envy,  malice,  or  any  other  form  of  uncharitableness  has  a  home 
in  the  Elysian  Fields.  This  is  hero-worship  with  a  vengeance. 
It  is  as  unreasonable  as  the  cloying  panegyric  with  which  the  late 
James  Hannay  smeared  the  memoiy  of  his  patron,  though  it  has 
the  redeeming  merit  of  being  absolutely  disinterested.  Bat  Mr. 
Trollope  fails  to  perceive  that  Thackeray,  as  he  paints  him,  is  an 
impossible  personage,  a  human  creature  infinitely  too  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food.  Of  course  there  is  the  sham  cynic  and 
the  real  one,  and  Thackeray's  cynicism  was  not  of  that  very  cheap 
and  shallow  order  which  can  see  notl^ng  but  material  for  laughter 
in  the  softer  and  more  sentimental  aspects  of  human  nature.  What 
is  or  what  ought  to  be  meant  by  cynicism  is  a  refusal,  based  upon 
experience  and  observation,  to  explain  all  human  actions  by  reference 
to  the  same  guileless  and  disinterested  motives  as  are  alone 
recognised  in  the  philosophy  of  gush.  In  this  sense  Thackeray 
was  a  consummate  cynic ;  and  those  have  studied  his  works  to 
small  purpose  who  have  not  carried  away  from  them  more  thsn 
enough  of  knowledge  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Trollope  knows 
life,  and  has  observed  it  well.  If  he  were  to  look  upon  such  a 
portrait  as  that  which  he  himself  has  painted  of  Thackeray  executed 
by  another  hand,  and  perhaps  of  a  different  original,  he  wonld 
probably  criticise  it  as  being  too  angelically  perfect ;  but  on  sudi 
a  matter  as  this  what  is  the  use  of  argument  ? 

In  this  temper  may  be  seen  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  enthn- 
siasm  with*  which  Mr.  TroUope's  nature  is  charged.  Never  certainly 
was  there  an  enthusiast  who  had  about  him  so  little  that  is  dreamy 
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and  so  much  that  is  absolutely  impracticable.  The  ordinary  enthusiast 
meditates  largely,  perpetnally  cnltivates  a  fine  sort  of  inspired  frenzy, 
and  does  nothing.  He  builds  castles  in  the  air,  and  he  never 
thinks  of  inhabiting  them.  He  piles  imaginary  towers  upon  ficti- 
tious foundations,  and  the  whole  fabric  topples  over  because  the 
lessons  of  experience  have  been  disregarded  by  the  architect.  Now 
Mr.  Trollope,  enthusiast  and  castle-builder  though  he  is  and  has 
always  been,  is  practical  as  well.  He  may  have  his  fantasies  and 
chimeras  and  crotchets  and  hobbies ;  yet  for  all  this  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  is  no  visionary  one,  but  one  in  which  close  attention 
to  facts  and  details  is  a  paramount  necessity.  Enthusiasm — it  may 
be  impetuosity — is  only  one  of  the  accidental  modes  of  development 
assumed  by  Mr.  Trollope*s  imagination.  It  has  become  a  species 
of  necessary  condition  of  his  thought ;  and  just  as  great  athletes 
find  it  desirable  frequently  to  exercise  their  muscles  and  sinews 
by  wielding  dumb-bells,  brandishing  Indian  clubs,  and  other  feats  of 
strength,  so  does  Mr.  Trollope  keep  his  mental  elasticity  fresh  and 
vigorous  by  tilting  against  windmills  and  by  defending  paradoxes. 
This  is  part  of  the  charm  of  the  man,  or  at  least  of  the  secret  of 
his  charm.  As  with  his  writings,  so  with  his  social  converse.  In  Mr. 
TroUope's  nature  extremes  may  be  said  to  balance  extremes.  The 
most  enthusiastic  of  men,  he  is  of  all  men  also  the  most  practical. 
The  qualities  which  he  has  consistently  displayed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  art  as  novelist  are  those  which,  applied  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  intellectual  industry,  would  have  secured  him  success,  and 
probably  eminence.  His  energy  has  been  untiring ;  his  productive 
powers  have  neither  flagged  nor  paused.  Mr.  Trollope  was  not  an 
inexperienced  author  long  before  he  was  an  author  who  found  author- 
ship a  lucrative  concern.  He  had  written  two  or  three  novels, 
chiefly  illustrative  of  Irish  life ;  he  had  written  some  extremely 
able  letters  on  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  Examiner ,  then  conducted 
by  his  friend,  the  late  John  Forster :  he  had  done  all  this,  and  he 
had  produced  one  or  two  unacted  plays  into  the  bargain,  before  he 
saw  his  way  clear  to  making  an  income  by  his  pen.  At  an  age 
when  many  men  are  thinking  of  relaxing  their  toils,  or  are  at  least 
anticipating  as  not  far  dist^t  the  day  when  they  may  be  able  to 
meditate  retirement,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  found  his  career  as  a 
prosperous  and  indefatigable  man  of  letters  really  at  its  commence- 
ment. Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  golden  harvest  which  the 
Warden  yielded  was  not  ingathered  till  its  author  had  not  merely 
reached,  but  passed,  Thackeray's  age  of  wisdom,  and  was  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Bubicon  of  '  forty  year.' 

The  publication  of  this  novel  was  the  first  great  era  in  Anthony 
TroUope's  literary  life.  It  placed  a  career  manifestly  within  his 
reach ;    it  gave   him  a  name ;    it  opened  up  to  him  large   op- 
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portnnities  of  fatare  and  most  i^munerative  toil.  The  chief 
historical  and  general  interest  of  the  book  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  earliest  yenture  made  by  Mr.  Trollope 
in  that  department  of  socio-ecclesiastical  fiction  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  created  for  his  own  special  delectation  and 
profit.  It  is  nataral  to  ask  what  were  the  circamstances  which 
first  led  Mr.  Trollope  to  seek  the  materials  of  his  fictions  in  the 
doings  of  ecclesiastical  circles,  and  what  were  the  special  opportn- 
nities  of  observing  these  which  he  had  enjoyed.  The  son  of  a  bar- 
rister, his  mother  being  an  authoress  of  great  power  and  sprighthness, 
Anthony  Trollope  was  at  two  public  schools — ^Winchester  first  and 
Harrow  afterwards.  He  did  not  go  to  Oxford ;  and  before  he  was 
twenty  got  an  appointment  in  the  Post  Office.  He  kept  np  his 
Classics  ;  and  he  did  more  than  this,  he  perpetually  cultiyated  his 
faculties  of  observation.  He  was  always  recording  the  experieaces 
of  his  every-day  life  on  the  tablets  of  his  memory,  always  planning 
something,  always  devising  situations,  and  mentally  inquiring  what 
action  on  the  part  of  individuals,  of  a  certain  variety  of  temperament, 
placed  in  certain  circumstances,  would  foUow  a  particular  set  of 
motives.  This  is  the  true  education  of  the  brain,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  pen,  of  the  novelist,  or  of  any  artist  who  determines  to  make  man- 
kind his  theme.  Ever  observant,  ever  vigilant,  Mr.  Trollope  gradoally 
acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge,  gathered  first-hand,  and  relating 
to  a  hundred  different  phases  of  existence,  which  was  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  fructify.  It  was  natural  that  accident  should  for 
the  most  part  decide  the  line  in  which  he  was  to  make  his  debut  as 
a  successful  novelist.  Accident  did  decide  it,  and  an  accident  of  a 
character  which  shows  the  enthusiastic  quality  of  his  mind.  Bather 
less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Times  a  cor- 
respondence raising  the  issue  whether  a  beneficed  clergyman  was 
morally  justified  in  being  a  systematic  absentee  from  the  congr^tion 
for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  was  responsible.  The  unfortonate 
ecclesiastic  who  had  placed  himself  in  this  position  was  vehementl; 
attacked.  He  or  his  friends  advanced  on  his  behalf  the  best  de- 
fence possible ;  and  so,  after  an  empty  bout  of  controversy,  the 
matter  ended.  But  with  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  it  had  only  jnst 
begun.  Perhaps  no  man  has,  in  his  broad  views  of  life,  less  of  the 
casuist  about  him  ;  in  minor  matters  few  have  the  same  fondness 
for  the  arguing  of  nicely  casuistical  questions.  Here  was  a  cam 
conscientia  after  his  own  heart.  It  set  him  thinking.  His  quick 
imagination  and  social  experience  opened  up  a  vista  of  characteis 
and  situations,  and  the  Warden  was  the  result. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  originals  of  the  characteis  of 
the  Warden — ^Bishop  Proudie,  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  the  rest  of  them  ? 
Probably  Mr.  Trollope  might  tell  us  that,  after  all,  in  clerical  natore, 
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masculine  or  femininey  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hnman  nature; 
that  though  the  outer  garh  of  humanity  may  vary  much,  it:/ 
inward  heart  varies  astonishingly  little ;  that  prelates  with  aprons, 
gaiters,  shovel-hats,  and  other  clerical  trappings,  are  amenable  to 
the  same  laws  and  considerations  as  any  other  middle-aged  gentlemen 
dad  in  black,  or  in  whatever  other  hue  may  be  a£fected.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  TroUope  took  to  writing  novels 
of  clerical  life  with  no  speciSl  knowledge  of  clerical  character ;  and 
that  he  certainly  knew  not  a  tithe  of  what  was  known  by  George 
Eliot  of  the  gossip  and  scandals  of  cathedral  precincts^  when  he  made 
Barchester  Towers  and  all  their  chief  personages  thoroughly  familiar 
to  the  English  public.  In  the  town  of  Barchester  one  will  in 
vain  search  for  any  evidence  of  identity  with  Winchester.  Here  and 
there  a  touch  of  Salisbury  may  be  detected,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
is  the  general  idea  of  a  cathedral  town  that  is  depicted,  and  not 
any  particular  city.  Enowledge  of  the  world,  based  upon  great  and 
varied  experience,  increased  by  study,  fortified  and  enlarged  by 
culture — these  are  the  data  out  of  wUch  Mr.  TroUope  has  manu- 
factured what  it  is  only  natural  to  consider  his  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of,  and  insight  into,  clerical  life.  And  is  this  not,  it  may  be 
asked,  the  way  in  which  genius  usually  works  ?  The  facts  genius 
itself  cannot  create ;  but  the  facts  once  given  are  capable  of  any 
number  of  combinations ;  and  &cts,  when  they  are  placed  in  juxta- 
position, have  a  tendency  to  create  new  facts. 

For  eighteen  years  Mr.  TroUope  Uved  in  Ireland ;  seeing  aU 
that  there  was  to  be  seen ;  reading,  writing,  hunting,  dining. 
Novel  succeeded  novel,  and  each  was  a  success.  The  opportunities 
of  his  official  life  he  did  not  indeed  entirely  refuse  to  utilise.  His 
innate  sense  of  justice,  and  of  practical  expediency,  was  scandalised 
by  the  proposal  to  institute  the  system  of  competitive  promotion  in 
the  Civil  Service ;  and  the  Three  Clerks  was  the  result.  But  the 
Three  Clerks  is  almost  the  only  purely  departmental  fiction,  if  the 
phrase  be  permissible,  which  Mr.  TroUope  has  ever  written.  He 
has  given  us  touches  of  official  life  in  aU  his  novels,  just  as  he  has 
in  most  of  club  life,  poUtical  Ufe,  hunting  life,  to  say  nothing  of 
clerical  life.  But  he  likes  an  extended  area ;  he  enjoys  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  free  and  unobstructed  atmosphere.  Hence  it  is  that  his 
best  novels  are  novels  of  character  rather  than  of  incident.  Through- 
out aU  of  them  there  runs  a  central  thread  of  unity,  and  this  unity  is 
to  be  found  in  the  presence  and  development  of  a  single  character. 
Even  in  Orley  Farm,  which,  regarded  as  a  story,  is  probably  the 
beat  of  his  works,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  episode  which  is 
not  subordinated  to  the  character  of  the  heroine,  and  which  is  not 
directly  designed  to  iUustrate  the  temptations  that  befaU  her.  When 
Mr.  TroUope  has  hit  upon  such  a  leading  idea  as  this,  he  exemplifies 
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and  enforces  it  with  whatever  snggesta  itself  as  snitable  in  the  trea- 
sore-house  of  diversified  knowledge  and  experience  which  he  has 
assimihited*  And  it  is  his  peculiar  power  to  be  able  to  ran  this 
experience,  so  to  speak,  into  any  mould  that  the  oocasioii 
suggests.  To  say  that  he  can  do  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say 
that  he  has  acquired  a  consummate  mastery  of  his  art.  That, 
indeed,  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Trollope  has  done.  Practice,  skill, 
literary  ability,  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  do  all  that  he  has 
done.  It  was  necessary  that  these  should  be  informed  and  quick- 
ened, as  in  Mr.  Trollope*s  case  they  have  been,  by  that  enthusiasm 
which  is  itself  a  certain  mood  of  genius — an  enthusiasm  intimately 
allied,  in  the  case  of  Anthony  Trollope,  with  the  spirit  of  honour, 
loyalty,  and  integrity.  Had  he  been  less  chivalrous,  he  might,  bom  a 
purely  worldly  point  of  view,  have  been  even  more  successfiiL  He 
has  had,  and  he  has  never  abandoned,  his  views  of  the  uses  and  objects 
of  fiction ;  and  he  has  endeavoured  consistently  to  act  up  to  them, 
writing  nothing  which  shame  could  ever  prompt  him  to  blot,  and 
nothing  which  has  not  a  practical  bearing  upon  human  life.  So 
industriously  and  so  successfully  has  he  done  this,  that  he  has  won, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  nearly  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  novelists  of  the  dav.  Of  the  charm  which  his  novels 
have  to  the  contemporary  reader,  this  only  need  be  said — that  they 
charm  him  for  the  same  reason  that  they  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
future  historian  of  social  England  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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A  LAW-COURT  in  Downing-street  seems  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Downing-street  is  associated  with  Cabinet  Councils,  with  deep 
consultations  between  the  First  Minister  and  the  trusted  lieutenant, 
with  political  intrigue,  and  everything  that  is  secret  and  mysterious 
in  goyemment,  not  with  the  administration  of  justice,  which  should 
take  place  in  the  light  of  day,  and  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  And 
yet  there  is  a  law-court  in  Downing-street.  Turn  the  comer  of 
the  block  of  buildings  of  which  the  Treasury  is  part,  and  you 
will  see  a  door  with  '  Privy  Council'  on  it.  This  does  not  seem 
the  way  to  a  law-court.  But  take  courage,  and  enter.  You  find 
yourseLr  in  the  hall  of  a  public  office.  You  falter  again,  but  the 
porter  directs  you  up-stairs.  After  some  dark  turnings  you  find 
yourself  in  an  anteroom,  where  there  are  several  persons  waiting. 
Can  this  be  the  place  ?  You  are  reassured  by  seeing  that  some  of 
the  persons  before  you  have  bundles  of  papers,  tied  up  with  red 
tape,  and  look  like  solicitors'  clerks.  The  red  tape  convinces  you ; 
and  at  half-past  ten  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  you  are  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  a  large  room,  in  no  respect  like  a  court  of  law.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  with  a  comfortably  carpeted  space, 
furnished  with  armchairs.  In  the  chairs  three  or  four  elderly 
gentlemen  sit  at  their  ease.  Can  these  be  judges,  who  neither  sit 
on  a  bench,  nor  wear  wigs  or  robes  ?  Well,  they  are  Judicial 
Committeemen.  The  tall  gentleman  with  an  eyeglass  is  Sir 
Robert  ColUer,  once  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose 
appointment  in  1872,  after  he  had  qualified  himself  by  sitting 
as  a  judge  at  Westminster  for  a  day  in  borrowed  robes,  fur- 
nished much  political  capital  to  the  Conservatives  as  a  Whig 
scandal.  The  soft-voiced  lawyer — for  he  looks  a  lawyer,  as  he 
has  been  from  boyhood — is  Sir  Montague  Smith,  once  leader  of  the 
Western  Circuit,  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
The  other  two  are  Sir  James  Colvile,  who  has  been  successively 
Advocate-General,  puisne  judge,  and  Chief  Justice  in  Calcutta, 
and  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  formerly  a  lawyer  of  reputation  in  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  legal  member  of  Council  and  Chief  Justice  in 
Calcutta.  The  rest  of  the  room  is  occupied  mainly  by  a  kind  of 
pen,  in  which  the  counsel  engaged  sit  at  a  table,  and  at  one  end 
of  which  there  is  a  desk  for  the  papers  of  the  counsel  actually 
addressing  the  Committee.     There  appear  to  be  no  regular  seats 
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for  any  one  else  ;  bnt  when  a  few  benches  which  seem  accidentally 
to  be  in  the  room  are  filled  np  by  reporters  or  the  pablie,  every 
one  else  has  to  stand. 

A  learned  counsel  advances  to  the  desk^  and  proceeds  to  argue 
the  case  of  *  Rnmmajee  against  Flnmmaree,'  the  name  of  which 
has  been  duly  called  ont,  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
by  Mr.  Reeve,  the  Registrar  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  better 
known  oat  of  his  wig  and  govm  in  his  literary  character.  The 
case  tnms  on  the  Indian  law  of  property,  and  is  not  deeply  inter- 
esting; bnt  the  proceedings  at  this  point  remind  the  spectator 
more  of  the  course  of  things  in  an  ordinary  law-court  than  anything 
else  which  he  has  observed.  When,  however,  the  argument  is 
over,  a  relapse  takes  place  into  a  practice  peculiar  to  this  tribunal. 
Instead  of  tiie  Committeemen  delivering  their  opinions,  like  judges, 
at  the  end  of  the  case,  the  room  is  cleared  so  soon  as  l^e  last 
counsel  has  been  heard,  and  the  Committeemen  remain  to  consnit. 
Lawyers  and  the  public  are  afterwards  readmitted,  when  one  of 
the  Committeemen  only  delivers  the  judgment,  which  gives  reasons 
for  the  advice  which  the  Committee  propose  to  submit  to  the  Queen. 
This  judgment  is  not  necessarily  the  judgment  of  all  present,  but 
it  must  be  the  judgment  of  the  majority.  It  is,  however,  not 
announced  whether  it  is  the  judgment  of  all  or  of  a  majority  only, 
nor  who  are  the  dissentients,  and  what  are  their  reasons  for  dis- 
senting. 

The  day  of  our  supposed  visit  to  Downing-street  is  a  day  for 
Indian  appeals ;  but  on  other  days  the  same  method  may  be  sees 
applied  to  appeals  from  the  Colonies,  firom  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Isles,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  There 
may,  however,  be  a  change  in  the  Committeemen  sitting.  The 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  to  whom  we  have  intiodaoed 
ourselves  are  most  commonly  present;  but  the  Committee  itself 
consists  of  some  thirty  members.  These  four  are  the  working 
Committeemen ;  but  in  rank  they  are  at  the  end  of  a  long  list, 
beginning  with  the  Lord  President  and  ex-Lord  Presidents,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  ex-Lord  Chancellors,  and  including  the 
Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron,  the  Lords  Justices  and  some 
of  the  other  judges.  In  ecclesiastical  appeals  there  are  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  as  assessors,  who  consult  with  the  Gonmutteemen,  bat 
cannot  vote.  The  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  London  take  a 
year  apiece  in  rotation.  Besides  these,  four  Bishops,  in  a  rotation 
of  the  rest  of  the  bench,  are  liable  to  serve  during  one  year. 

There  is  no  rotation  among  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee themselves.  Three  form  a  quorum ;  four  are  paid  to  oome ; 
all  have  a  right  to  sit ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  unpaid  members 
never  come  unless  summoned.   What  members  are  to  be  sumnumed 
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depends  strictly  on  the  Lord  President ;  but  sometimes  the  Lord 
Chancellor  directs  who  is  to  be  summoned,  and  sometimes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  happen  to  be  present  at  the  time  are 
consulted  by  Mr.  Reeve.  Special  fitness  for  the  cases  in  hand  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ground  on  which  Committeemen  are  ordinarily 
summoned ;  but  when  those  with  whom  the  selection  lies  do  not 
care  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  choosing,  all  the  Committee- 
men are  summoned,  as  has  happened  in  certain  ecclesiastical  cases. 
The  practice  by  which  the  selection,  out  of  a  large  body  of  qualified 
persons,  of  the  Committeemen  who  are  to  pass  judgment  on  each 
case,  is  vested  in  a  political  officer  of  the  Government,  who  is  not  a 
judge  or  a  lawyer,  shows  that  the  Judicial  Committee  is  in  its  very 
elements  something  altogether  different  from  a  court  of  law. 

The  practice  of  the  Judicial  Committee  is  in  fact  not  based  on 
the  principles  recognised  in  courts  of  law,  neither  is  it,  like  the 
practice  of  all  the  law-courts,  subject  to  be  moulded  by  the  Com- 
mitteemen as  justice  may  require,  but  is  subject  solely  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Queen  in  Council,  a  condition  of  things  absolutely 
unknown  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  totally  repugnant  to  their  con- 
stitution. The  Star-Chamber  was  a  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  if  the  visitor  to  Downing-street  dips  into  a 
recent  controversy  he  will  find  the  modem  Judicial  Committee  is 
still  governed  by  rules  which  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  that 
tribunal,  and  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day  has  solemnly 
ratified  and  renewed  the  succession  between  the  two.  The  contro- 
versy arose  out  of  Clifton  v.  Ridsdale,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
appeals  w^ch  the  Judicial  Committee  was  called  upon  to  decide. 
When  this  case  was  heard  the  Committeemen  present  were  Lord 
Chancellor  Cairns,  Lord  Selbome,  Sir  James  Colvile,  Chief  Baron 
Eelly,  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Lord  Justice  James,  Sir  Montague 
Smith,  Sir  Robert  Collier,  Sir  William  Brett,  and  Sir  Richard 
Amphlett,  together  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  four 
bishops  as  assessors.  The  question  involved  was  the  legality  of 
vestments  in  the  communion  service,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  delivered  by  Lord  Cairns  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
practice  was  illegal.  For  all  that  appeared  by  the  judgment  the 
Committee  were  unanimous;  but  it  was  not  stated  that  they  were, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  were  not,  because  the 
Chief  Baron,  Lord  Justice  James,  and  Sir  R.  PhiUimore,  when 
at  the  Bar,  were  known  to  have  advised  the  Ritualists  that  vest- 
ments were  legal  and  even  obligatory.  There  was  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  Lord  Justice  James  had  changed  his  opinion,  but  the 
Chief  Ba^OB  and  Sir  R.  Phillimore  were  beUeved  to  have  dissented 
from  the  jfadgment.  With  regard  to  the  Chief  Baron,  the  state  of 
the  case  was  subsequently  made  clear.     Happening  to  meet  on  the 
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North  Welsh  Gircnit  a  sheriff's  chaplain  of  Bitnalistic  sympatiiieSy 
the  Chief  Baron  told  him  that  he  had  dissented  from  the  jadgment, 
and  that  no  secret  need  be  made  of  it.  Of  course,  the  chaplain  not 
only  made  no  secret  of  it,  bat  published  it.  Whereupon  terrible 
tribulation  fell  upon  the  aged  Chief  Baron.  He  was  rebuked  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  as  severe  terms  as  one  high  official  can  use 
towards  another  high  official,  and  his  attention  drawn  to  an  Order 
in  Council  of  1627,  which  forbade  Privy  Councillors  *  making  pnbli- 
cation  how  the  particular  voices  and  opinions  went.'  The  Chief 
Baron  replied  by  pointing  out  that  the  order  was  made  in  the  days 
of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  arguing  that  it  had  no  application  to  the 
modem  Judicial  Committee.  The  modem  practice  had  not  been 
altogether  consistent  on  the  point ;  but  the  Chancellor  resolved  to 
make  matters  sure  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council,  held  at  Osbome,  he,  without  apparently  the  sanction  of  any 
other  lawyer,  caused  an  Order  to  be  passed  declaring  that  the  Order 
of  1627  was  in  force  in  respect  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 

It  is  thus  a  principle  now  completely  established  that  dissentient 
members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  not  only  are  not  entitled  to  give 
their  reasons  for  dissenting  as  usual  in  a  court  of  law,  and  are  de- 
barred from  having  the  fact  that  they  do  dissent  noticed  in  the  judg- 
ment, but  that  they  must  not  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  divulge  what 
their  opinion  was  on  pain  of  being  called  all  sorts  of  hard  names,  such 
as  violators  of  oaths  and  disloyal  persons.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  judges,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  outspoken  criticisms  of 
judge  on  judge  in  Westminster  Hall,  would  allow  themselves  without 
a  murmur  to  be  thus  effectually  muzzled  as  Privy  Councillors.  The 
Chief  Baron  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chancellor,  which  was  a  dig- 
nified protest  against  the  new  Order  in  Council  promulgated  by 
him.  It  was  conspicuous  for  the  self-control  with  which  the  Chief 
Baron  refrained  from  conmienting  on  the  manner  in  which  that 
Order  was  passed.  So  £Gur  as  the  Chief  Baron  is  personally  con- 
cerned the  incident  has  added  to  his  reputation,  and  he  receifed 
from  the  Queen  herself  a  kind  expression  of  confidence  in  his  loyalty 
which  must  have  been  very  reassuring,  although  the  necessity  for  it 
could  only  be  felt  by  a  veiy  sensitive  subject.  The  other  judges 
share  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Baron.  The  conditions  of  senring 
on  the  Judicial  Committee  as  interpreted  by  the  Chancellor  tie 
almost  intolerable.  The  Conmiitteeman  is  to  put  a  padlock  on  his 
lips  to  the  end  of  time,  so  that  no  chance  expression  he  may  let 
frdl  may  indicate  to  a  hearer  the  profound  and  pregnant  secret  of 
the  consultations  of  the  Privy  Council  lawyers. 

The  public  for  their  part  are  inclined  to  ask  the  purpose  of  this 
practice,  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  upon  which  law  is 
ordinarily  administered.  The  only  possible  object  is  to  give  a  fiotitions 
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weight  to  the  decisions  of  the  Committee  in  ecclesiastical  cases.  In 
the  ordinary  Indian  and  Colonial  appeals  which  come  before  it,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  thus  bolstering  np  the  judgment  delivered.  The 
decision  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  is  satisfactory  to  the  liti- 
gants. If  any  Committeemen  differ,  the  ground  of  their  difference 
ought  to  be  known,  because  it  may  throw  light  on  other  cases  or 
direct  legislation.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  obligation  of 
silence  on  Committeemen  is  revived  with  any  reference  to  Colonial 
or  Indian  cases.  But  because  the  judges  before  whom  the  Colonies 
take  their  cases  are  the  same  as  those  who  try  ecclesiastical  cases, 
the  imperial  Court  of  Appeal  is  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  and 
practice  tf  the  Star-Chamber.  To  involve  every  single  case  before  the 
Committee  in  a  rule  intended  only  for  the  benefit  of  one  in  a  hundred 
is  not  in  itself  a  very  reasonable  proceeding.  It  is  unjust  that  all 
the  Colonies  shouM  be  debarred  from  knowing  the  real  grounds  on 
which  their  cases  are  decided,  because  it  is  thought  expedient  that 
English  clergymen  should  not  know  the  real  opinions  of  the  judges 
in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  argument  is  that 
ecclesiastical  controversies  should  be  decided  in  a  way  which  admits 
of  no  question.  A  judgment  on  a  point  of  ecclesiastical  law  should 
be  like  a  sermon,  to  which  no  voice  is  to  be  allowed  to  dissent.  It 
is  probably  supposed  that  the  existing  contumacy  of  certain  clergy- 
men would  be  strengthened  if  they  could  point  even  to  a  minority  of 
JHdges  in  their  favour.  But  if  disputes  about  vestments  and  pos- 
tures are  to  be  decided  by  a  eourt  of  law,  they  ought  to  come  under 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  a  law-court.  If  they  require  some  other 
procedure,  they  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  a  court  of  law.  As  it  is,  they 
not  only  have  a  vicious  procedure  of  their  own,  but  they  communi- 
cate it  to  secular  causes  which  happen  to  be  decided  by  the  same 
judges. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  the  same  opportunity  for  creating 
a  great  Court  of  Appeal  as  England  has.  Our  Colonies  recognise 
the  mother  country  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  law  of  each  of 
them.  It  is  not  as  in  America,  where  only  the  litigation  between 
citizens  of  different  States  or  points  of  constitutional  law  are  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  local  law  of  New 
South  Wales  or  of  Lower  Canada  finds  its  final  interpretation  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  Empire.  The  opportunity  has  not  been 
duly  realised  or  has  been  frittered  away.  Instead  of  a  court  we 
have  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Its  decisions, 
while  they  control  the  highest  courts  in  all  the  Queen's  dominions 
abroad,  have  no  binding  validity  in  the  meanest  police-court  in 
England.  The  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  are,  as  the  polite 
phrase  goes  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  be  treated  with  respect,  but  they 
are  not  binding ;  and  the  respect  bestowed  upon  its  judgments  is  not 
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increased  by  the  siDgoIar  method  which  it  adopts  in  delivering  them. 
Although  it  may  consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  three  or  four  of 
his  predecessors  on  the  Woolsack,  it  is  liable — as  must  necessarily 
be  inferred  from  recent  ecclesiastical  decisions — to  be  prohibited 
by  the  Queen's  Bench,  which  is  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  having 
two  Courts  of  Appeal  over  it ;  one  being  the  House  of  Lords,  all 
the  legal  members  of  which  are  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 
It  has  many  judges  on  its  roll,  only  a  few  of  whom  actually  sit ;  and 
the  method  of  summoning  judges  is  irregular,  and  gives  complete 
facilities  for  packing.  To  crown  this  list  of  anomalies  and  defici- 
encies, we  have  the  Lord  Chancellor  insisting  that  no  member  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  shall  ever  divulge  the  opinion  he  held  upon  a 
point  of  law  brought  before  it,  and  painfully  proving  to  the  woild 
that  it  derives  its  practice  from  the  Star -Chamber,  a  name  of 
abhorrence  to  all.  Seldom  has  an  institution,  with  such  fair  pros- 
pects and  great  capacities,  been  so  unfortunate.  There  are  at 
Whitehall  the  possibilities  of  a  court  of  law  of  immense  advantage 
to  legal  science,  and  with  great  influence  for  good  in  the  union 
of  the  mother  country  and  her  dependencies.  These  possibilities 
have  been  neglected,  and  a  very  inferior  product  is  the  result. 
The  cause  of  this  failure  is  partly  historical,  and  it  is  all  the 
more  difficult  to  repair,  as  it  involves  legal  traditions  of  andent 
growth.  But  if  the  steps  are  to  be  retraced,  and  the  jurisdiction 
now  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Committee  raised  to  the  height  of 
which  it  is  capable,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  reverse  the 
policy  lately  inaugurated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  if  possible, 
altogether  destroy  the  continuity  between  the  Judicial  Committee 
and  its  predecessor  of  evil  fame.  It  may  be  difficult  to  restore  the 
imperial  Court  of  Appeal  to  the  position  which  it  ought  to  hdd; 
but,  at  least,  it  need  not  be  degraded  by  having  a  disreputable 
origin  cast  in  its  teeth. 


MAMMA. 
^  ISassinrtte  BallaH. 


It's  tea-time,  nurse ;  I'll  take  your  place — 
Don't  hurry.     Bless  your  pretty  face, 
Tou  miracle  of  pink  and  lace. 

So  sweetly  sleeping ! 

Is  this  my  second  wedding-day, 
And  only  twenty-five  last  May  ? 
How  youth  and  beauty  slip  away. 

And  years  come  creeping ! 

Where  are  the  moths  that  buzzed  about. 
To  singe  their  wings,  when  I  came  out — 
Brief  butterflies  of  ball  or  rout  ? 

I'm  quite  deserted. 

That  foolish  Archie  over-sea, 
I  wonder  does  he  think  of  me — 
Our  tiff  beneath  the  apple-tree. 

Or  how  we  flirted  ? 

When  only  lazy  plash  of  oars 

Broke  summer's  sleep  on  Henley  shores. 

Or  when  October's  idler  scores 

Delicious  cool  days ! 

For  as  I  sat  last  night  at  Caste, 
A  foolish  fancy  o'er  me  past— • 
A  memory  of  who  took  me  last 

In  my  old  schooldays ! 

But  still  he  liked  or  loved  in  vain. 
Swore  he  could  never  trust  again. 
But  found  a  solace  for  his  pain 

Across  the  water. 

At  least  the  Times  had  this  to  show — 
I  out  it  out  three  weeks  ago^-*_ 
^  The  wife  of  Captain  Bungalow, 

Madras  «  ii^oj^ier.' 
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Then  Ferdinand,  a  clever  bear 
(Now  A.B.A.)»  who  wore  his  hair 
Like  Irving,  when  he  *  saws  the  air* 

In  Hamlet's  buskin. 

A  pallid  youth,  who  lived  apart, 
A  sombre  sacrifice  to  Art, — 
I  think  he  only  had  a  heart 

For  me — and  Buskin. 

One  more,  my  poor  first  love,  appears. 
His  memory  weaves  across  the  years 
A  silver  laze  of  smiles  and  tears — 

A  HaiTOw  Crichton. 

Bookworm  and  bat,  what  runs  he  made  ! 
But  how  he  blushed  when  he  betrayed 
His  passion  on  Eing's-road  Parade, 

Like  Toots,  at  Brighton ! 

A  poet  too,  not  over-wise ; 
But  still  somehow  I  seem  to  prize 
Those  verses  on  my  '  sweet  gray  eyes' 

And  *  languid  lashes.' 

Well,  we  were  young — ^it  might  have  been ; 
But  boys  are  fickle  at  eighteen — 
Dear  Bertie,  cold  at  Kensal  Oreen : 

Peace  to  his  ashes ! 


No,  Jane,  I'll  wear  the  blue  to-night ; 
I  hope  you've  put  that  border  right — 
What !  you're  awake,  you  tiny  mite ! 

Gome  to  mamma,  dear. 

Hark,  there's  a  step  outside !     I've  missed 
His  name  entirely  from  my  list — 
Are  we  both  ready  to  be  kissed  ? 

It's  your  papa,  dear ! 

H.  B.  FBEESIAN. 


TIME. 


->    ♦  ♦  ♦    < 
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>   ♦  »  ♦  ^ 


PAELIAMENT  IN  1879. 

Bt  T.  H.  S.  Escorr. 


In  the  course  of  the  long-yacation  speeches  which  provincial 
andiences  are  destined  to  hear,  and  which  the  newspapers,  local 
and  metropolitan,  will  for  the  most  part  print  daring  the  next  few 
months,  many  estimates  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Parliament  elected  five 
years  and  a  half  ago  will  be  given,  and  many  speculations  indulged  in 
as  to  its  probable  fate.  Apparently  it  will  fulfil  its  natural  term,  and 
expire  only  when  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  it  should  continue  to  live.  Whether  it  has  those  things 
which  should  accompany  old  age — honour,  love,  obedience,  and 
troops  of  friends — is  a  dififerent  matter.  We  have  been  told  em- 
phatically in  some  quarters  that  it  is  the  very  worst  Parliament 
wMch  has  ever  sat  at  Westminster  within  the  memory  of  man; 
that  in  point  of  eloquence,  wisdom,  debating  power,  political  know- 
ledge, pubUc  spirit,  and  patriotism,  it  camnot  be  compared,  save  ie 
its  grievous  disadvantage,  with  any  of  its  predecessors ;  that  its  vices 
and  maladies  have  increased  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with^ 
its  weakness ;  and  that  should  the  Prime  Minister  see  his  way 
during  the  recess  for  giving  it  the  happy  despatch,  he  will  have 
established  a  new  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Of  two 
fiELcts  there  can  be  no  doubt.  First,  whether  the  present  House  of 
Commons  perishes  this  year  or  next  ye%r,  its  reputation  with 
posterity  is  definitely  decided ;  its  character  for  good  or  for  evil  is 
irrevocably  established;  the  measure  of  its  legislative  exploits  is 
already,  for  practical  purposes,  full.  Secondly,  the  point  at  which  we 
have  arrived  in  the  development  of  parliamentary  institutions  is  one 
of  special  and  most  (aitical  interest.  Even  at  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  nominal  electors  in  the 
EngHsh  boroughs  were  the  real  electors.     '  The  mass  of  the  ten- 

VOL.  I.  TT 
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pound  householders  did  not  really/  to  quote  Mr.  Bagehot's 
words,  '  form  their  own  opinions,  and  did  not  exact  of  their  repre- 
sentatives an  obedience  to  those  opinions ;  they  were  guided  in 
their  judgment  by  the  better-educated  classes ;  they  preferred  lepre- 
sentatives  from  those  classes,  and  gave  those  representatives  much 
license.'  Now  if  this  was  true  of  the  constituencies  of  1865, 
two  years  before  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
the  electorate  which  household  franchise  has  created  ?  Certainly 
it  must  follow  that  we  as  yet  know  nothing  except  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  not  too  well-defined  tendencies  of  the  true  political 
bias  and  ambition  of  the  constituencies  which  gave  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  big  majority  in  1668,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  a  majority  stiU  more 
powerful  in  1874. 

It  is  an  instinct  with  human  nature  to  believe  that  it  is  per- 
petually standing  on  the  brink  of  some  great  change,  and  ths^  it 
is  destined  to  witness  a  complete  transformation  when  the  cwciain 
rises  upon  a  new  act  in  the  drama.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
new  Parliament,  which  will  probably  be  convened  at  St.  Stephen's 
■some  time  next  year,  the  experts  themselves  are  not  mutually 
agreed.  It  is  .pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  at  the  general 
election  of  1874,  the  seats  lost  by  Liberals  in  boroughs  were  won 
by  Conservatives  by  the  narrowest  of  majorities ;  that  there  has, 
in  an  immense  number  of  boroughs,  been  witnessed  since  then  a 
great  reaction  of  feeling  in  favoui'  of  Liberal  principles ;  and  that 
the  additional  weight  which  will  thus  be  thrown  into  the  liberal 
scale  is  more  than  enough  to  redress  the  unjust  balance  which  Mr. 
Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  country  disclosed.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  said  that  while  in  counties  the  Ministerial  authority  remains, 
imd  will  remain,  paramount,  the  Liberal  organisation  is  not  sach 
as  to  enable  the  Opposition  to  win  a  large  series  of  decisive 
victories  in  towns.  The  Liberal  leaders  are,  one  is  assured, 
secretly  or  openly  at  feud ;  there  is  anarchy  in  the  local  Liberal 
camps  throughout  the  provinces.  It  would  be  rash  under  these 
circumstances  to  attempt  the  prophetic  role,  and  the  only  moial  to 
be  derived  from  the  conflicting  considerations  just  advanced  is,  that 
as  no  one  can  precisely  tell  when  the  next  general  election  will 
take  place,  so  no  one  would  discreetly  venture  to  commit  himself  to 
a  prediction  of  its  exact  results.  The  question  is  whether,  from  the 
personnel  and  action  of  Parliament  in  1879,  one  can  form  any  idea 
of  the  probable  personnel  of  the  Parliament  which  1880  may  bring 
us — ^whether  a  slight  survey  of  the  two  chambers  of  the  Legislatore, 
as  they  were  six  weeks  ago,  will  reveal  to  us  any  signs  by 
which  we  can  pronounce  upon  their  character  and  appearance  when 
the  British  democracy  has  had  another  opportunity  of  exercisiDg 
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that  liberty  of  political  choice  which  we  are  alternately  told  to 
regard  as  a  tmst  and  as  a  right  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  jast  these  symptoms  which  a  diagnosis  of  the 
elective  and  hereditary  branches  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  will  dis- 
close. A  glance  round  the  House  of  Commons  towards  the  close 
of  last  July  would  not  have  presented  any  great  contrast  in  the 
appearance  of  that  assemblage  with  its  aspect  five  or  ten  years 
back.  Certain  familiar  forms  are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  had  the  chance  of  taking  Paradise  Lost  as  the 
model  for  his  oratory  in  the  Peers.  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  no  longer 
stirs  the  hearts  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  with  his 
defiant  notes  as  with  a  trumpet.  Mr.  Henley  has  ceased  to  take 
his  place  just  below  Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  and  close  beside  Mr. 
Walpole,  and  to  sit  for  long  hours  together  with  his  hat  plunged 
over  his  bushy  eyebrows^  and  his  hand  raised  attentively  to  his  ear. 
One  looks  in  vain,  since  he  seldom  now  enters  the  House,  for  the 
bent  figure  of  Mr.  Boebuck ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Horsman,  who,  erect 
of  figure  and  steady  of  stature,  to  the  last  seldom  missed  a  debate, 
and  who,  if  he  sometimes  brought  to  the  discussion  bitterness  and 
perversity,  never  failed  also  to  import  into  it  knowledge,  acumen, 
and  a  degree  of  eloquence  which  has  seldom,  at  its  best,  been 
rivalled  of  late  years, — he  has  joined  that  majority  which  is  ever 
rapidly  increasing  itself  as  the  generations  go  on,  whose  division- 
list  is  read  in  the  obituary  column  of  the  Times^  and  is  marked  by 
the  measured  tolling  from  the  church-tower,  instead  of  the  shrill 
summons  of  the  electric  bell.  Yet  others  there  are,  almost  equally 
veterans  in  the  warfare  of  Parliament,  who  still  serve  actively 
under  the  colours.  Mr.  John  Bright  can  still  wake  the  same  pro- 
found feeling  in  the  House,  by  the  matchless  pathos  of  his  simple 
eloquence,  as  in  the  days  when  he  drew  tears  from  many  eyes  by 
his  speeches  on  the  Crimean  war.  As  a  debater  and  a  speaker, 
Mr.  Gladstone  retains  most  of  his  old  prestige.  A  little  behind 
him  is  the  well-known  presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Yilliers.  Imme- 
diately opposite,  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House,  sitting  on 
the  third  bench  from  the  front,  just  below  the  gangway,  is  Mr. 
Newdegate — perhaps,  after  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  of  the 
House,  the  most  rigid  specimen  of  a  politicsd  consistency  which,  if 
at  times  narrow,  is  always  honest ;  a  politician  whose  career  has 
been  broken  as  to  its  achievements,  but  absolutely  unbroken  as  to 
its  integrity. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  older  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  whom  the  eye  immediately  fixes.  Nor  are  the 
general  characteristics,  with  certain  important  exceptions  presently  to 
be  noticed,  much  changed.  There  are  still  the  same  amity  and  good- 
will in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  place,  the  cftiine  disposition  not 
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to  allow  political  differences  to  interfere  with  or  raffle  personal 
friendship,  the  same  periodical  confabulations  between  the  occa- 
pants  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Ministerial  benches  and  their  most 
zealous  antagonists  opposite.  Thus  let  it  be  supposed  the  Irish 
Umversity  Education  Bill  is  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
There  has  been  a  sharp  triangular  duel  between  the  O'Conor  Don, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Newdegate.  The  right  honourable 
member  for  Bradford  has  accused  the  honourable  member  for  North 
Warwickshire  of  having  been  educated  into  supporting  a  measure 
which  iDYolTes  a  violation  of  the  great  cardinal  principles  of  his  life. 
In  reply  Mr.  Newdegate  has  told  Mr.  Forster  that  he  was  edacated 
at  Eton  and  Ghristchurch ;  and  that  if  the  Vice-president  of  the 
Council  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  had  only  educated  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  ignore  all  that  had  passed  before  the  yeftr 
1851,  it  would  have  been  a  very  good  thing  for  him.  The  visitor  who 
is  unused  to  the  ways  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  fancy  that  after 
this  little  interchange  of  asperities  the  two  principals  would  eye  each 
other  askance,  and  hint  gloomily  at  the  need  of  explanation.  Pre- 
sently he  will  see  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  when  there  is  a 
general  move  of  the  House  for  refreshment  or  a  division,  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  and  stroll  out  in  friendly  and  amused  conversa- 
tion, while  the  O'Conor  Don  comes  up  to  complete  the  interesting 
group.  Nor,  perhaps,  would  the  stranger — still  more  the  foreigner, 
who  is  not  perhaps  always  aware  that  the  English  people  are 
absolutely  without  the  evil  leaven  of  malice,  hatred,  and  uncharit- 
ableness — be  less  surprised  if  he  saw  the  Home  Secretary  walk  np 
with  a  beaming  face  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  who,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
evening,  has  denounced  the  evasive  tactics  of  the  Government  in, 
say,  their  Indian  policy,  and  who  is  now  seated  in  his  usual  place 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  front  bench,  just  by  the  chair  of  the  Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, and  discuss  confidentially  a  little  question  of  parlia- 
mentary business.  In  other  respects  the  customs,  habits,  and  manners 
of  the  House  remain  in  1879  pretty  well  what  they  were  in  1869. 
Honourable  members  go  in  and  out,  and  dress  and  dine,  and  smoke 
and  gossip,  and  cry  *  Order  !*  and  clamour  forth  *  Divide  !*  even  as 
they  did  of  old.  They  still  lounge  under  the  dock-gallery.  The 
whips  continue  to  walk  in  and  out,  and  take  periodically  strat^c 
glances  of  the  situation.  In  the  present  year  of  grace,  as  in  the 
past  years,  the  regulation  season  for  white  hats  had  no  sooner  oome 
than,  quite  irrespective  of  the  suitability  of  the  weather,  there  was 
a  general  e£9orescence  of  every  variety  of  summer  head-gear,  from 
the  lightest  of  light  drab  to  the  deepest  of  a  certain  yeUowish-brown 
hue.  There  is  evidently  some  connection  between  Parliamentair 
Government  and  the  assumption  of  white  hats,  and  the  most  ardent 
champion  of  Liberalism  herein  shows  himself  rigidly  conservative. 
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July  arrives,  and  thongh  it  brings  with  it,  as  it  did  this  year,  inces- 
sant rain,  it  is  sure  also  to  bring  with  it  the  chapeau  blanc.  For 
the  rest,  so  far  as  the  costume  of  hononrable  members  is  concerned, 
one  perhaps  misses  the  presence  of  that  magnificently-habited 
phalanx  of  young  men  on  the  Conservatiye  side,  whose  special 
pleasure  it  used  to  be,  ten  years  ago,  to  greet  with  derisive  cheers 
and  cat-calls  the  member  for  Westminster,  John  Stuart  Mill,  when 
he  rose  to  speak.  The  House  still  continues  to  be  full  of  legisla- 
tors, actual  or  potential,  till  the  dinner-hour  arrives  ;  the  audience 
remains  meagre  and  uncertain  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten ; 
and  at  the  latter  hour  the  bulk  of  honourable  gentlemen  who 
disappeared  at  the  former  return  to  their  places  in  full  evening  cos- 
tume, ready,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  prolong  their  toils  till  long 
after  the  morning  sun  has  illuminated  the  tracery  and  pinnacles  of 
the  clock-tower. 

Where,  then,  are  the  marks  of  actual  change  to  be  found  ;  or  if 
not  these,  the  indications  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
future  very  considerable  changes  may  perhaps  be  witnessed  ?  Let 
the  reader  understand  that  at  the  present  moment  a  measure  which 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  determined  to  pass,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  going  through  Committee.  There  is  a  large  attendance, 
for  the  Bill  is  one  that  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
Parliament,  in  the  press,  and  amongst  the  constituencies  generally. 
The  peculiarity  is,  that  this  discussion  is  confined  within  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  area.  On  the  Ministerial  side  you  will  fail  to  observe  any 
member  rise  unless  from  the  Treasury  bench.  From  the  Opposition 
benches,  the.chief  demonstrations  made  are  within  a  narrow  space  just 
below  the  gangway.  Here  the  activity  displayed  is  incessant :  first 
one  amendment  is  proposed,  then  another ;  and  so  division  is  taken 
after  division  untU  the  night  is  far  spent,  and  a  feeUng  asserts 
itself  among  weary  legislators  that  it  would  be  well  if  possible  to 
report  progress.  In  some  of  the  daily  papers  to-morrow  morning 
the  scene  that  is  now  being  enacted  will  be  denounced  as  scanda- 
lously obstructive;  in  others  it  will  be  vindicated  as  involving 
nothing  more  thati  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  right  of  her 
Majesty's  Opposition.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  not  very  edifying 
wrangle  may  be  enlivened  with  episodes  of  a  more  stirring  character, 
and  that  the  sharp  skirmishing  may  be  magnified  into  something 
very  like  a  general  engagement.  Some  honourable  member  rises 
to  propose*  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and  the  motion  is  the 
signal  for  loud  cries,  which  are  the  heralds  of  the  coming  fray.  Then 
you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  The  decent  orthodox  manufactory 
of  statute  law  presents  the  traditional  features  of  Donnybrook  on 
fair-day;  the  spirit  of  disorder  gets  loose,  and  the  imp  of  the 
perverse  causes  those  who  take  part  in  the  debate  to  plunge  all 
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ronnd  into  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes.  The  Speaker  rises,  and  in 
tones  of  stately  conrtesy  admonishes  an  honourable  member  that  he 
is  either  not  in  order,  or  if  not  exactly  out  of  order  that  he  has 
very  nearly  crossed  that  critical  Rubicon.  But,  argues  the  honour- 
able member,  thus  mildly  reprimanded,  if  he  is  not  in  order,  is  the 
leader  of  the  House  in  order  ?  So  the  leader  of  the  House  rises  to 
explain  what  he  said ;  and  it  proves  to  be  different  from  what  he  was 
thought  to  have  said,  and  therefore  not  open  to  reproach.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  when  a  gentleman  who  sits  behind  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  a  little  to  the  left,  and  who  is  an  accepted  antho- 
riiy  on,  as  well  as  a  sturdy  champion  of,  all  points  of  parliamen- 
tary discipline,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  enter  a  protest  against  this 
degradation  of  debate.  By  a  curious  oversight  he  addresses  him- 
self, not  to  the  Chair,  but  to  the  Chancellor,  whereupon  another 
honourable  member  on  the  Obstructive  side  asks  Mr.  Spealcer 
whether  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Of  course  it  is  not;  and  it 
remains  for  the  honourable  gentleman  who,  in  his  zeal  for  order, 
has  taken  this  disorderly  step,  to  assure  the  House  that  his 
remarks  too  had  been  incorrectly  interpreted.  And  thus,  with 
constant  bobbing  up  and  down  of  heads,  incessant  cries  of  *  Order, 
order!'  an  uninterrupted  refrain  of  laughter,  cheers,  and  jeers— a 
Babel  of  sounds  which,  invading  Mr.  Speaker's  ears,  must  surely 
rack  the  head  of  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  first  commoner  in 
the  realm,  with  ache  and  agony — the  wordy  war  continues  to  rage 
till  the  motion  is  withdrawn,  and  the  House  finds  that  it  has  spent 
exactly  two  hours  and  a  half  in  doing  nothing. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  disturbance,  whether  creditable  or  not, 
whether  expedient  or  inexpedient  in  the  interests  of  the  public  wd- 
fare,  is  suggestive  of  certain  important  facts,  and  may  be  even  said 
to  embody  certain  great  principles.  If  it  is  obstruction,  whence 
does  it  proceed  ?  how  is  it  to  be  remedied  ?  what  are  its  really  inspir- 
ing motives  ?  and  what  are  we  likely  to  hear  of  it  in  future  ?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  hurried  anaiysiB 
of  the  Liberal  party  as  it  exists  in  the  Parliament  of  1879.  Imme- 
diately behind  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
W.  Harcourt,  and  the  other  pillars  of  the  front  Opposition  bench,  is 
a  tolerably  compact  group  of  gentlemen,  who  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  spoken  of  as  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Liberal  Parliament- 
arianism.  They  see,  directly  confronting  them,  the  most  perfectiy 
drilled  political  organisation  ever  known  in  English  parliamentary 
life.  There  may  be  some  members  of  the  Conservative  party  who 
distrust  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  what  they  call  democratic 
Toryism,  and  who  believe  that  the  attempt  to  rule  by  numbers  and 
not  by  principles,  to  compromise  where  you  cannot  convince,  and  to 
surrender  where  you  cannot  maintain,  is  foredoomed  to  ultimate 
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failure.  Bat  these  are  the  very  rare  exceptions  ;  or  if  the  opinion 
is  held  a  little  more  widely  than  might  perhaps  be  thought,  it  is 
only  expressed  with  extreme  caution  and  reserve.  The  present 
system  of  Gonseryative  discipline  has  been  in  force  for  some  ten 
years,  and  is  now  as  absolutely  perfect  as  ever.  Why,  argue  the 
Liberal  Parliamentarians,  should  it  not  be  adapted  to  their  own  pur- 
poses ?  Why  should  not  the  Liberal  leaders  place  the  same  curb  of 
silence  on  their  malcontent  followers  below  the  gangway  as  is  done 
on  the  Ministerial  side  ?  To  certain  extent  this  experiment  may 
be  said  actually  to  have  been  made  during  the  past  session.  We  will 
see  what  occurred. 

Let  the  intelUgent  provincial  who  is  now  visiting  London,  and 
who  will,  among  other  things,  be  certain  to  lionise  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  imagine  that  that  portion  of  the  Commons  chamber 
wKich  Ues  below  the  gangway,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Speaker's 
chair,  is  as  densely  packed  as  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  with  the 
representatives  of  some  of  the  largest,  most  intelligent,  and  most 
important  English  constituencies.  What  did  these  gentlemen  -say 
to  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Liberal  Parliamentarians  of 
the  orthodox  school,  and  how  did  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution work  ?  Here,  on  the  front  bench,  just  below  the  gangway, 
are  Mr.  Dillwyn,  Mr.  Bylands,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  As  for  th& 
first  of  these,  his  personal  appearance  certainly  bespeaks  decision, 
and  the  pose  of  his  head  and  shoulders  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Rugby 
boy  who  is  bracing  himself  for  an  ugly  rush  in  a  scrimmage.  Bat- 
neither  Mr.  Dillwyn  nor  Mr.  Bylands  is  any  more  an  agitator  than 
a  windbag,  while  as  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  there  is  no  member  of 
the  House  who  is  more  deeply  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  par- 
hamentary  tradition.  Look  a  little  farther  back,  and  you  will  notice 
an  honourable  member  with  whom  official  Liberalism  has  also  found 
that  it  must  count  before  it  decides  what  its  policy  shall  be  in  respect 
of  any  given  measure,  or  what  attitude  it  shall  adopt  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  followers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  become  a  great 
power  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  he  has  attained  this  position 
not  merely  by  his  consummate  ability,  his  readiness,  his  knowledge, 
his  fulness,  his  debating  power,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  is,  above  all 
things,  a  representative  man.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  contains  any  other  member  whose  presence 
symbolises  views  at  once  so  generally  popular  and  of  such  penetrat- 
ing force.  Mr.  Chamberlain  holds  that,  as  it  is  the  business  of  the 
constituencies  to  organise  themselves  with  the  view  of  making  their 
influence  directly  felt  upon  their  members,  so  those  members  are 
bound  to  communicate  that  influence  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Hence  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  caucus ;  and  hence,  on  the  other, 
the  determination  of  Badicalism  not  to  subordinate  itself  to  the  wishes 
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of  official  Liberalism,  merely  because  tbey  are  its  wishes,  and  be- 
cause it  is  thought  more  seemly  and  decorous  that  they  should  be 
obeyed.  In  the  progress  of  the  debate  at  which  the  reader  has 
been  asked  to  glance,  e£fect  has  been  yigorously  given  to  this  senti- 
ment, and  a  grievous  shock  has  been  administered  to  the  notion 
that  measures  of  first-rate  importan(3e  can  be  settled  by  exclusiTe 
reference  to  the  two  front  benches  on  either  side.  The  representative 
principle  has  acquired  a  fresh  sanction  and  a  new  reality.  What 
has  been  contended  for,  and  what  has  been  carried,  is  this :  that 
the  Government  has  no  right,  and  has  not  in  the  last  resort  the 
power,  to  push  measures  involving  great  principles  or  important 
practices  through  the  House  of  Commons  with  as  little  discussion  as 
Ministers  may  choose,  and  with  less  deliberation  than  a  section  of 
the  House  may  desire.  If  the  procedure  is  condemned  by  its  name, 
it  is  not  without  its  justification  in  its  results.  The  measures  that 
were  opposed  were  recast  as  the  '  Obstructionists'  desired ;  the  deli- 
beration which  they  claimed  for  them  was  given ;  and  the  demand 
which  they  made  was  enforced,  as  it  was  conceded,  without  any  in- 
fraction whatever  upon  the  rules  of  parliamentary  order. 

This  has  been  spoken  of  above  as  an  illustration  of  the  growing 
directness  in  the  influence  of  the  constituencies  upon  the  deUbera- 
tions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  movement  thus  originated  is  likely  to  decline.  Such  beiog  the 
tendency  as  regards  the  future  of  the  representative  principle  in 
England,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  exposition  of  it  whidi  has 
recently  been  witnessed  at  the  hands  of  Irish  members  ?  Here, 
again,  the  mutineers  against  the  conventional  etiquette  and  prece- 
dents of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  for  the  most  part,  carried 
their  point.  They  are  a  body  some  of  whose  members  will  well 
repay  a  moment's  personal  examination.  In  the  centre  of  the 
second  bench  from  the  front,  below  the  gangway,  sits  the  nominal 
leader  of  his  little  and  not  too  cordially  united  army — Mr.  Shaw, 
a  stout  well-knit  man,  with  a  fresh  face  and  a  ready  tongue.  As  a 
debater  he  is  genial  and  acute,  and  the  accent  of  Cork  never 
sounded  more  pleasantly  from  masculine  lips.  Somewhere  in  hiB 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  a  short  dark 
personage,  with  great  power  of  vigorous  words,  considerable  command 
over  his  temper,  a  dogged  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  steady  deter- 
mination on  no  account  to  be  shouted  down.  Mr.  Pamell  is  a 
more  noticeable  figure ;  tall,  quiet  in  manner,  well  bred  in  appearanee 
and  mien,  he  has  both  judgment  and  resolution.  Only  upon  one 
occasion  during  the  session  just  past  did  his  temper  prove  more 
than  he  could  control,  and  did  he  suffer  his  prudence  to  be  clouded 
and  deceived  by  passion.  These  gentlemen  are  each  of  them 
Home  Rulers;  and  whatever  be  the  merits  and  the  ultimate  fiitare 
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of  the  cry,  no  cause  having  such  champions  can  be  altogether 
ignored.  But  there  are  Home  Rulers  and  Home  Bulers.  Just  as 
Liberalism  consists  of  many  Liberal  cliques,  so  is  Home  Rule  made 
up  of  several  Home  Rule  factions. .  There  are  the  Radical  irrecon- 
dlables,  of  whom  Mr.  Pamell  would  not,  I  suppose,  object  to  be 
taken  as  the  type ;  there  are  the  Whig  Home  Rulers,  any  one  re- 
presentative of  whom  it  would,  perhaps,  be  invidious  to  specify  by 
name.  To  what  does  the  distiuction  between  the  two  amount? 
Probably  to  nothing  more  than  this :  that  while  the  Home  Rulers, 
pure  and  simple,  are  desperately  in  earnest,  the  Home  Rule  Whigs 
are  not. 

While  such  are  the  issues  which  will  have  to  be  decided  in  the 
future  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
which  its  condition  during  the  session  of  1879  may  conveniently 
remind  us,  they  are  not  the  only  problems  which  the  retrospect  of 
the  session  suggests  as  ripening  for  solution.  The  new  consti- 
tuencies, at  least  in  the  case  of  England,  are  beginning  to  assert 
their  power  more  and  more  [Mainly  over  the  Imperial  Legislature ;  the 
process  of  democratising  the  masses  goes  steadily  forwards ;  there 
are  the  elements  of  disturbance  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  above  all 
things,  the  voice  of  extra-parliamentary  agitation  is  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  voice  of  Parliament  itself.  How  is  the  elective  chamber 
of  the  Legislature  to  be  controlled  under  these  new  conditions  ?  That 
is  a  question  which  will  be  debated  when  next  session  arrives ;  and 
as  I  am  concerned  here  mainly  about  Parliament  as  it  has  been  in 
the  present  year  of  grace,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks 
on  Mr.  Newdegate's  resolution,  or  on  cognate  proposals  devised 
with  the  same  laudable  end.  The  gentleman  immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  the  business  and  the  preservation  of  the  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Just  now,  in  the  heart  of  the  long  vacation,  the  seat  that  he 
occupies  is  covered  with  a  shroud  of  brown  hoUand ;  but  the  place 
is  pointed  out  to  inquiring  sightseers,  who  may  imagine,  if  they 
will,  that  they  are  gazing  upon  it  as  it  appears  when  in  the 
teinmcy  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  himself.  Tranquilly  and  atten- 
tively, for  hours  after  hours,  he  sits  there,  always  courteous,  always 
bland — Semper  aureus^  semper  amaiilis.  Surrounded  by  colleagues, 
he  is  not  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  being  constantly  present,  and 
exercising  a  vigilant  supervision  over  every  move  made  by  Mend  or 
foe  in  the  parliamentary  game.  He  has  able  Ministers  about  him ; 
but  he  has  none  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
or  a  real  and  ready  refage  in  time  of  trouble. 

All  the  credit  which  can  be  claimed  by  an  individual  for  the 
leadership  of  the  Commons  is  due  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  to 
him  alone.     He  has  shown  that  he  possesses  many  of  the  qualities 
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which  make  a  leader  of  the  very  first  calibre,  and  he  has  abundantly 
justified  Lord  Beaconsfield's  wise  selection.  At  the  time,  it  was 
felt  by  some  Conservatives  that  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  would  have 
been  a  better  nomination ;  and  certainly  Lord  Granbrook,  who,  after 
Lord  Beaconsfield  (then  Mr.  Disraeli),  was  the  best  debater  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  have  shown  an  amount  of  dash  and  go, 
which,  perhaps,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  not  seem  to  have 
exhibited.  But  in  point  of  temper  and  tact,  and  energy  and  pe^ 
severance,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  really  accomplished 
marvels.  Nor  does  he  lack,  as  he  has  on  several  recent  occasions 
shown,  spirit  and  humour.  The  Sir  Warwick  Westend  of  one  of 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  earlier  novels,  he  has  acquired  a  greater 
elasticity  than  appeared  probable,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  given 
decided  satisfaction  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  But  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  will  have  seriously  to  reflect,  and  that  without  delay, 
whether  the  principle  of  his  present  mode  of  procedure  is  prac- 
ticable and  sound.  To  be  obdurate  in  the  first  instance,  in  order 
that  one  may  seem  to  be  graceful  and  generous  by  only  making  a 
small  concession  in  the  last ;  to  claim  everything,  so  as  to  win  the 
praise  of  moderation  by  surrendering  something, — ^is  a  policy  which 
may  be  met  with  hostile  as  well  as  favourable  arguments.  The 
plm,  it  is  true,  disposes  of  many  opponents  at  the  last ;  but  then  it 
also  calls  opponents  into  being  of  whom  nothing  would  probaUy 
have  otherwise  been  heard.  It  may  disarm  some  antagonists,  bat 
it  is  apt  to  diffuse  the  feeling  among  friends  that  they  have  been 
betrayed. 

But  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  coextensive  with  the  Im- 
perial  Parliament.  It  is  only  one  of  two  coordinate  deliberatiTe 
authorities,  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  past  session  the 
House  of  Lords  may  at  least  be  said  to  have  divided  attention  irith 
it  in  no  unequal  degree.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  speaking  a 
couple  of  months  ago  at  a  City  dinner,  gave  his  hearers  to  under- 
stand that  their  lordships,  above  all  tidngs,  constituted  a  court  of 
revision,  and  that  specially  on  the  matter  of  foreign  affiurs.  There 
is  doubtless  a  greater  knowledge  of  foreign  affiurs  inherent  in  the 
House  of  Lords  than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  more 
members  of  it  who  have  had  a  diplomatic  training,  and  who  have 
qualified  for  the  functions  of  diplomatic  criticism  by  residence 
abroad  as  attaches  and  ambassadors.  But  though  on  such  subjects 
as  these  there  may  be  a  superiority  of  knowledge  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  decisive  power  remains  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  Dis- 
cussion and  deliberation  are  the  chief  and  congenial  functions  of  the 
Peers,  and  their  debates  are  a  great  educating  influence  in  modem 
politics ;  but  as  regards  all  national  issues  of  the  first  mom«it, 
the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  more  and  more  of  power  in  the 
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Commons,  and  more  and  more  to  identify  that  power  with  the  elec- 
torate outside  its  walls. 

The  air  of  languor  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that  has  always  impressed  the  stranger  fresh  from  the  House  of 
Commons  is  as  visible  now  as  it  ever  was.  The  debates  them- 
selves have  acquired  a  new  importance  from  the  presence  in  the 
chamber  of  such  pillars  of  the  State  as  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  Lord  Cranbrook.  But  then  these  debates  are  not  less 
infrequent,  the  attendance  is  not  more  plentiful^  and  were  it  not  for 
the  brisk  despotism  of  Lord  Eedesdale  there  would  be  Uttle  business 
of  any  sort  done.  Periodically  there  are  spasmodic  attempts  on 
the  part  of  individual  peers,  who  have  their  career  before  them,  to 
make  the  House  of  Lords  more  of  a  place  of  business  than  it  is,  or 
than,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  ever  be.  It  frets  their  aspir- 
ing souls  to  see  members  casually  lounge  in  between  five  and  a 
quarter-past,  dawdle  about  the  woolsack,  gossip  with  a  friend, 
and  then,  when  in  another  half  hour  the  Chancellor  abstractedly 
pronounces  the  formula  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn,  disappear 
for  the  day.  Of  course  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  youthful 
ability  and  knowledge  which  might  confer  a  boon  upon  the  national 
service,  and  which  yields,  as  it  is,  little  or  no  result.  But  the 
remedy  for  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  proposal  made  at  regu- 
larly recurring  intervals,  that  the  House  of  Lords  shall  meet  an 
hour  earlier.  It  may  sound  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  year  after  year  the  legislative  work  of  the  nation 
becomes  increasingly  divorced  from  the  sittings  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  there  is  no  general  desire  that  this  movement  should 
be  summarily  arrested.  The  wish  of  the  political  reformer  is  not 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  do  more  work,  or  should  exert 
more  influence,  but  that  it  should  do  and  exert  less.  Hence 
Liberalism  persistently  resists  the  proposal  for  the  systematic 
creation  of  life-peers,  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  stauncher 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  at  the  present  moment  are  dis- 
posed seriously  to  question  the  desirability  of  a  second  chamber 
of  any  kind. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  not  remain  an  active  power  in  the  realm,  or  that  its 
days  can  be  said  to  be  numbered  ?  By  no  means.  If  their  lord- 
ships do  not  always  or  often  greatly  affect  the  course  of  actual 
legislation,  they  may  very  often  prevent  certain  matters  from  being 
legislated  on  at  all.  They  have,  in  a  word,  a  great  power  of  veto 
which  is  invisibly  exercised.  A  certain  section  of  a  Liberal 
Cabinet — for  naturally  it  is  when  the  majority  of  peers,  who  are 
Conservatives,  constitute  the  Opposition  that  this  power  is  felt — is 
anxious  to  introduce  a  certain  measure  peculiarly  antipathetic  to 
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Tory  prejudices.  It  receiyes  timely  information  that  their  lord- 
ships will  not  stand  it,  and  the  measure  is  accordingly  abandoned. 
While  this  is  suggestive  of  the  relations  in  which  the  peers  stand  to 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  it  must  further  be  remembered  that 
the  social  feeling  of  England  is  favourable  to  the  peerage.  The 
levelling  up  movement  is  always  going  on  amongst  ns.  Glasses 
are  not  divided  by  great  gulfs.  Snobbishness  is,  after  all,  only 
a  debased  caricature  of  loyalty ;  and  our  social  and  political  Conser- 
vatism is  intimately  allied  with  those  phenomena  which  made  ns  fair 
game  for  Thackeray's  satire.  To  rise  in  life  is  the  English  ambi- 
tion ;  and  rising  in  life  is  a  process  which  rapidly  involves  the 
assimilation  by  the  inferior  of  the  ways,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thought  of  the  superior.  In  the  long-run  modem  social  competi- 
tion is  favourable  to  aristocracy ;  and  the  aristocratic  basis  on  which 
the  English  social  and  political  system  rests  remains  unchanged. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  opposed  to  this  vague  though  potent  infln- 
ence,  which  makes  for  political  stability  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  the  arrangements  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislatore, 
there  is  the  direct  force  that  has  already  been  noticed,  and  that  leads 
in  the  direction  of  the  broad  path  of  democracy.  The  form  which 
the  action  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Liberals  has  taken  daring 
the  past  session,  the  motives  by  which  it  has  been  dictated  and 
justified,  the  men  who  conduct  it,  the  sanction  which  those  who 
conduct  it  feel — these  are,  each  of  them,  novelties  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  idle  to  protest  with  these  gentlemen  against  the 
policy  they  have  elected  to  follow,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  traditions  of  the  House.  It  may  not 
be,  they  admit ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  precedents  which 
would  justify  it  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Fox,  while  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  certainly  necessitate  some  departure  from  the  path  which 
mere  sentimental  regard  for  the  proprieties  and  amenities  of  life 
defines.  And  if  the  spirit  of  parliamentary  procedure  has  been 
violated,  what  about  the  letter  ?  That  at  least  has  been  respected; 
and  the  chief  technical  ofienders  against  parliamentary  order  have 
not,  in  the  past  session,  been  the  Obstructionists,  but  their  critics. 
It  has  yet  to  be  seen  what  the  result  of  all  this  will  be  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  even  the  next  general  election  will  not  enable  ns  to  fonn  an 
estimate.  But  of  the  issue  to  be  tried  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
and  from  the  events  of  the  past  session  it  may  be  seen  that  it  lies 
between  positive  democratic  force  and  the  spirit  of  parliamentaiy 
convention  and  tradition. 


IS  ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  INEVITABLE  ? 

By  Sib  Edwabd  Watkin,  M,P. 


Thibtt  or  forty  years  ago  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  causes 
of  accidents  on  railways,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  means  of 
preyention;    and   there   exists    still    at   Enston  Station   reports 
and   statistics   and   recommendations   of  mine,  probably  of  some 
yalue,  even  if  of  ancient  date.     As  years  haye  passed,  I  have  been 
a  constant  and  attentive  student  of  the  accident  retoms  of  the 
Begistrar-General,  and  of  other  official  records.     I  have  also,  now 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  past,  had  regular  returns  made  and 
kept  of  the  number  of  cases  of  drowning  in  some  canals,  amounting 
collectively  to  156  miles  in  length,  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  York- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  Lincolnshire.     These  calculations  show  that, 
one  year  with  another,  one  person  is  drowned  for  each  three  miles 
of  canai ;  and  it  is  no  more  strange  than  true,  that  the  annual  average 
is  so  nearly  regular  as  to  force  the  conclusion  that  the  drownings  are 
a  '  constant'  figure.     The  drownings  may  be  divided  into  suicide, 
accidents  by  falling  into  the  water  at  night,  accidents  in  bathing, 
and  accidents  to  the  staggering  drunkard  trying  to  get  home  by  the 
short  cut  of  the  canal  towing-path.     If,  therefore,  twenty  years' 
experience  shows  an  almost  regular  annual  average,  I  would  ask 
what  the  learned  would  say  about  the  unavoidable.     In  one  of  the 
cases  a  woman  and  a  cat  were  found  locked  in  pach  other's  em- 
braces, and  dead,  in  the  canal  near  Doncaster.    The  case  was  curious, 
and  demanded  special  inquiry.     The  inquiry  showed  that  the  un- 
fortunate woman  was  the  servant  at  a  farmhouse  close  by  the  scene 
of  the  accident,  who  had  determined  to  wreak  mortal  vengeance 
on  pussy  for  her  sundry  delinquencies.     Therefore  she  had  taken 
the  animal  out  in  her  apron,  on  a  very  dark  and  wintry  night, 
to  be  drowned.     But  the  cat  appeared  to  have  made  such  a  struggle 
for  life  as  to  drag  her  murderess  into  the  water  with  her,  and  both 
lives  were  sacrificed. 

Thus,  I  have  at  last  come  to  these  conclusions :  (a)  that 
a  certain  quantity  of  accidental  death  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
measles ;  {b)  that  the  larger  part  of  that  which  the  Registrar 
would  class  as  'violent  death'  is  matter  of  proportion  with  the 
extension  of  mining  and  manufacturing  industries ;  (e)  that,  de- 
ducting the  inevitable  from  the  total,  the  balance  left  can  only 
be  wisely  and  hopefully  dealt  with,  with  the  object  of  reduction,  by 
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making  the  facts  popularly  known,  and  by  the  improvement  of 
the  intellect  and  morals  of  the  people ;  and  finally  {d),  that  igno- 
rance and  its  consequent  recklessness  and  vice,  its  drink  and 
brutality,  are  heavy  contributors  to  the  needless  loss  of  Ufa  by 
accidental  death.  Still,  while  the  circumference  of  the  inevitable 
may  be  narrowed  and  reduced,  the  inevitable  in  greater  or  lesser 
bulk  will  certainly  remain.  All  the  education  in  the  world  will  not 
avail  to  stop  accidents  which  may  end  fatally.  For  example,  let 
any  one  recall  his  or  her  *  mischances,'  as  the  Lancashire  hill-people 
would  designate  them,  for  the  past  six  or  twelve  months.  Eveiy 
one  would  recollect  something  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  what  we 
call  an  accident.  I  have  myself  kept  a  series  of  observations 
upon  my  own  mischances;  and  I  find  that  during  the  last  six 
months  I  have  had  one  upset  in  a  hansom  cab,  twice-  horses  down 
in  other  cabs,  have  been  once  nearly  run  over  and  crushed  be* 
tween  a  brewer's  dray  and  an  ice-cart  opposite  the  Mansion  House ; 
while  apart  from  minor  matters,  I  have  twice  severely  knocked  my 
knee-cap  against  the  very  same  table-leg,  with  such  severity  that 
some  sort  of  mischief  has  been  set  up  in  the  lining  of  the  bmie. 
And  I  may  add,  in  corroboration  of  the  proposition,  that  on  this 
miserable  damp  day  I  am  suffering  pain  from  a  rib  damaged  in 
Lower  Canada  by  a  fall  in  1861.  I  assume  -the  experience  of 
other  people  who  move  about  is  similar  as  a  matter  of  average,  if 
not  absolutely  the  same. 

In  defence  of  the  railway  calling,  to  which  so  many  years  of  my 
life  have  been  anxiously  devoted,  I  may  add  that  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  human  life  is  more  safe  and  is  more  carefully  guarded,  not 
only  through  innumerable  precautions,  but  by  the  personal  intelli- 
gence, the  good  habits,  and  the  anxious  care  of  the  men  employed  on 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  not  merely  than  on  any  other 
railways,  but  than  in  connection  with  any  other  mechanical  industry, 
either  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  I  am  aware 
that  railway  inspectors  will  turn  up  their  eyes  at  such  a  declaration, 
but  I  can  prove  it ;  and  if  they  possessed  that  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment which  long  observation  and  the  careful  and  constant  comparison 
of  facts  produce,  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  would  heartily  agree 
with  me.  But,  unfortunately,  these  gentlemen  have  never  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  actuid  railway  working.  They  have  never 
been  inside  the  dock  and  watched  its  machinery ;  and  the  Queen's 
printer,  at  the  country's  coett,  is  at  their  periodical  service  to  prote 
the  necessity  for  their  well-paid  and  comfortable  offices,  in  reports 
in  which  blame  is  all  but  invariably  cast  on  railway  workers,  while 
extenuating  circumstances,  if  admitted  at  all,  are  alluded  to  in  & 
grudging  and  ungenerous  spirit.  I  repeat  the  opinion,  that 
this  sort  of  irresponsibfe  Interference  has  in  no  way  whatever  con- 
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tribnted  to  the  secnrity  of  hnman  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
inflicted  much  injury,  and  has  retarded  the  march  of  improTement. 
We  do  not  want  essays  or  grumbles.  We  want  thoughtful  prac- 
tical experience ;  and  I,  for  one,  have  failed  to  find  that  in  what  Sir 
William  Harcourt  called  the  *  inspector  vastator.'  In  one  sentence, 
I  may  say  that  the  facts  proYe  that  the  position  in  which  man  or 
woman  is  least  liable  to  death  or  injury  is  while  actually  travelling 
on  British  railways.  In  other  words,  the  'inevitable'  visits  the 
railway  traveller  while  travelling  less  frequently  than  while  actively 
doing  anything  else. 

Now  the  Begistrar-General's  report  for  the  year  1877 — ^not  issued 
until  the  spring  of  1879,  for  these  reports  are  always  a  long  way 
behindhand — shows  25,798  as  the  number  of 'deaths  from  violence.' 
But  the  separate  figures  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  do  not 
tally  with  this  total,  and  the  reason  given  is  '  that  the  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  relate  to  the  population  inclusive  of  the  royal  navy 
and  merchant  service.'  The  separate  figures  are — England  and 
Wales,  18,858;  Scotland,  2516;  Ireland,  2088;  or  a  total  of 
22,957  males  and  females  who  perished  in  1877  from  '  deaths  from 
violence,'  exclusive  of  such  deaths  in  the  royal  and  merchant  navies, 
which  I  assume,  though  I  confess  the  figures  are  not  satisfactorily 
given,  as  being  the  difference  between  25,798  and  22,957,  or 
2841  in  the  year.  The  sacrifice  of  so  many  unfulfilled  Uves  is  a 
serious  question,  and  it  grows  more  serious  as  the  figures  are  dis- 
sected in  detail,  because  eight  in  each  hundred  are  suicides,  and  two 
in  each  hundred  homicides ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  exact  proof,  the 
assumption  is  that  an  excessively  large  number  of  these  violent 
deaths  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  drink.  The  Registrar 
gives  us  no  means  of  judging  how  many  cases  of  actual  injury  gave 
this  net  product  of  sudden  death.  But  if  the  military  estimate 
hitherto  in  vogue,  of  three  wounded  men  for  one  man  killed,  or  the 
hospital  estimate  of  admissions  to  deaths,  were  adopted,  or,  more 
fairly,  some  kind  of  average,  we  should  probably  find  that  at 
least  100,000  cases  of  injury  and  escape  from  death  left  behind  the 
returned  number  of  25,798  violent  deaths;  and,  as  many  reco- 
veries are  simply  the  postponements  of  death,  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  number  dead  and  doomed  to  die,  put  together,  would 
not  be  less  than  40,000  in  the  year :  but  I  admit  this  is  more 
of  a  guess  than  an  estimate.  The  loss  of  unfulfilled  Ufe  may 
be  regarded  in  many  ways.  It  is  loss  to  the  individual,  loss  to 
the  family,  loss  to  society.  Take,  for  instance,  the  violent  death 
of  the  great  Sir  Bobert  Peel  as  affecting  our  country.  Had  that 
statesman  lived,  all  probabilities  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we 
should  have  had  no  Crimean  war,  and,  if  so,  that  many  of  the  wars  and 
changes  following  might  never  have  happened.     Again,  if  the  great 
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pioneer  of  more  recent  legislation  in  the  direction  of  Free-trade— 
Huskisson — had  not  been  run  over  by  the  Rocket  engine,  at  Park 
Side,  on  the  opening  of  the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  Bailway  in 
1830,  who  knows  whether  the  long  agitation  and  disturbance  of 
the  Anti-Com-law  Leagne  might  not  have  been  rendered  needless 
by  the  *  education'  of  great  political  parties  ?  A  '  Tiolent  death'  has 
often  changed  the  fate  of  nations.  Violent  death,  then,  should  be 
regarded  with  solemn  awe ;  and  as  violent  death  is  obvionsly  some- 
thing outside  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  defeating  calculation,  or 
largely  disturbing  calculation,  every  life  so  lost  more  or  less  dis- 
figures the  symmetry  and  displaces  the  machinery  of  life.  Patting 
bx  higher  considerations  for  the  moment  out  of  sight,  we  may  con- 
sider men  and  women  as  an  investment  of  capital — for  capital  is 
needed,  and  largely,  to  make  men  and  women,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  transform  the  useless  child,  absorbent  of  parental  care  and  cost, 
into  a  working  and  producing  being,  useful  to  parents  and  to 
society.  Some  one  has  calculated  that,  as  a  rough  average,  it  costs 
1502.  for  each  such  transformation.  I  should  myself  consider  this 
as  an  under-average,  because  it  would  appear  to  apply  to  the  whole 
population  bom,  and  not  to  the  much-reduced  number  of  beings 
living  through  to  maturity.  But  even  at  1502.  the  loss  of  investment 
on  40,000  unfulfilled  lives  would  be  6,000,0002.  sterling  a  year ;  bat 
to  this  must  be  added  the  profit,  over  and  above  this  cost,  which 
the  fulfilled  life  would  have  given  to  society  at  large.  I  admit  that 
such  a  pecuniary  view  of  the  most  sacred  of  human  things — ^Ife — ^is 
Malthusian  and  bad.  Still  very  often  the  dry  economic  aspect  of 
a  question  affords  a  lever  to  open  a  much  wider  door  of  insight. 

The  violent  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  without  adding 
those  doomed  to  die,  as  before  observed,  amounted  in  1877  to  725  to 
each  million  of  population,  or,  deducting  suicide  and  homicide,  to  697; 
and  if  the  estimate  I  have  given  of  the  doomed  to  die  be  added 
to  the  latter  figure,  the  average  would  be  about  1000  violent 
deaths  caused  by  accident  and  negligence  alone,  and  apart  firom 
suicide  and  homicide,  to  each  million  of  population.  But  further, 
the  startling  fact  now  comes,  that,  correcting  the  numbers  accord- 
ing to  variation^  of  population,  the  annual  average  remains  as  an 
all  but  constant  figure.  In  other  words,  my  canal  returns  are 
corroborated  by  the  general  returns,  and  go  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  constant,  and  therefore  inevitable^  proportion  between  popula- 
tion and  violent  death  in  one  form  or  another.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  Switzerland,  where  the  annual  number,  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  return,  is  924  from  all  causes,  and  689  from  accident  and 
negligence  alone,  the  United  Kingdonl  gives  a  higher  violent-death 
average  than  any  other  country  in  Europe  firom  which  we  have  reUaWe 
information.      In  Norway,  the  given  total  is  641 ;   in  Finland, 
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557 ;  in  Sweden,  507 ;  in  Pjrossia,  461 ;  in  Bavaria,  877 ;  in 
Belgium,  885  ;  and  in  Italy,  only  149. 

In  Switzerland  196  suicides  and  89  homicides  per  million  of 
population  account  for  the  curious  excess  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  statement  that  whereas  the  vio- 
lent deaths,  from  all  causes,  per  million  of  population,  were,  in  1877, 
757  in  England  and  720  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland  they  were  only  891  ? 
And,  further,  as  respects  suicideSi  that  while  in  Switzerland  the  number 
per  million  of  population  is  stated  as  196,  in  England  and  Wales  it 
is  75,  in  Scotland  87,  and  in  Ireland  only  21  ?  As  respects  homi- 
cide, the  annual  number  in  Italy,  the  highest,  is  64  per  million  of 
population,  against  the  average  given  for  Scotland  of  one,  as  the 
lowest ;  while  Switzerland  gives  89,  England  17,  Ireland  17,  Nor- 
way 18,  Finland  85,  Sweden  29,  Prussia  21,  Bavaria  89,  and 
Belgium  16.  The  high  average  of  homicide  in  Italy,  the  total  being, 
in  1876,  no  less  than  1504,  or  54  per  million,  against  17  in  Eng- 
land, is,  no  doubt,  mainly  doa  to  the  practice  of  assassination.  Yet 
the  high  average  does  not  appty  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  some 
departments  it  is  very  smaU,  while  in  Bome,  the  home  of  the  clergy, 
it  is  excessive,  the  average  having  been  141  per  million  of  popula- 
tion. In  Sicily  it  was  187  per  million.  If  we  had  as  high  an 
average  in  the  metropolitan  area,  great  London  would  yield  15 
murders  per  week. 

No  doubt  the  difference  of  the  gross  totals  of  violent  deaths 
may  be  mainly  traced  back  to  the  differing  proportions  of  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  mining,  aa  contrasted  with  pastoral  and  agri- 
cultural, pursuits.  There  may  also  be  errors  in  the  returns,  and 
the  return  from  one  country  may  not  be  made  up  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  that  of  another.  Still  the  figures  remain  as  sufiSciently 
accurate  to  enable  useful  conclusions.  We  may  ask  ourselves  many 
questions.  One  is,  how  far  the  gradual  teaching  of  the  uneducated 
hand  in  skilled  labour,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  motive,  brings 
about  these  high  averages  of  death.  Another  is,  whether  many  of 
these  more  modem  occupations  are  not  intrinsically  dangerous  occu- 
pations, and  must  always  remain  more  or  less  so.  And  a  third  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  will  not  lead  to  new  and  permanent  causes  of  violent  death. 
On  this  third  question  I  may  recall  that  the  Begistrar  reports  66 
violent  deaths  in  the  year  of  which  I  speak,  in  England  alone, 
from  agricultural  machinery.  In  Italy  also,  in  1876,  there  were 
84  violent  deaths  put  down  to  the  same  cause,  side  by  side  with 
68  deaths  put  down  to  'violence  of  animals,'  147  to  lightning, 
and  84  to  the  '  injection  of  poisonous  substances.'  Justice  demands 
that  I  should  point  out  that  the  violent  deaths  from  the  use 
of  machinery  in   cotton   and  other  such   mills  is,  in   the   year 
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giyeHy  only  89,  as  against  66  from  agricultural  machinery.  In  the 
former  case  there  are  parliamentary  regulations  and  efficient  in- 
spectors ;  in  the  latter  there  are  not.  At  all  eventd  the  fact  is  primd 
facie  in  favour  of  regulation  and  inspection ;  although  I  think  the 
relative  intelligence  and  mechanical  knowledge  of  those  emplojed 
respectively  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  comparison.  A  new 
cause  of  violent  death  is  the  hicycle.  Six  deaths  are  registered 
as  caused  hy  the  use  of  these  ingenious  machines  for  locomotion. 

Truly '  dangers  stand  thick  through  all  the  ground' — so  thick  that 
they  seem  to  stand  at  the  door  of  our  every  enterprise.  For  example, 
the  Registrar  tells  us  that  there  has  heen  a  great  decrease  in  the 
year  in  the  deaths  by  *  bums ;'  for  whereas  188  persons  out  of  each 
million  of  population  died  by  *  bums'  in  1862,  only  90  died  in 
1877.  He  adds  that  deaths  by  suffocation  show  increasing  niun- 
hers ;  thus,  while,  in  1860,  67.  persons  were  suffocated  to  eadi 
milUon  of  population,  in  1877,  67  perished  by  this  form  of 'vio- 
lent death.'  He  says  that  126  passengers  on  railways  were  killed, 
owing,  no  doubt,  puily  to  their  own  imprudence,  and  partly  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control.  This  would,  I  assume,  give  less 
than  five  to  each  million  of  population.  And  if  this  number  be 
divided  into  deaths  while  actually  travelling,  and  therefore  deatiis 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  traveUer,  we  should  find  the 
number  of  these  violent  deaths  for  the  year  1877  probably  not  more 
than,  if  so  much  as,  one  per  million  of  population ;  or,  in  other  words, 
ninety  times  as  many  people  were  burnt  to  death,  and  sixty-seven 
times  as  many  were  suffocated,  in  the  same  year.  Tet  the  aUem- 
tion  of  almost  every  other  cause  of  violent  death  is  apparently 
beneath  the  notice  of  Parliament,  Government,  the  press,  and  the 
public ;  while  the  best  managed  and  the  safest  industrial  sendee  is 
singled  out  for  interference,  oppression,  and  popular  denunciatioD. 

If  this  language  be  attacked,  let  us  go  a  little  further  into  the 
record. 

I  began  with  the  fact,  that,  including  the  royal  and  mercantile 
navies,  26,798  violent  deaths  occurred  in  1877  ;  or,  excluding  the 
two  navies,  22,957,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out  the  Begistnr's 
figures,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  England  is  the  most  prolific  in 
*  violent  deaths,'  for  reasons  given  already ;  and  I  will  now  fsriher 
contrast  the  death-rate  of  railway  travellers  with  the  violent-death 
records  in  other  cases.  For  example,  there  were  909  violent 
deaths  by  '  accidents  in  mines'  to  males,  and  four  to  females,  or  913 
together.  There  were  6089  '  mechanical  injuries,  not  connected 
with  mines  or  railways,'  to  males,  and  1896  to  females,  or  6485 
together.  There  were  1445  *  chemical  injuries,  not  connected 
with  mines  or  railways,'  to  males,  and  1844  to  females,  or  2789 
together.     There  were  4198  deaths  of  males,  and  1610  of  femalesi 
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or  5708  together,  from  '  asphyxia,  &c.,  saspension  of  respiration' 
(not  connected  with  mines  or  railways).  And  finally,  487  males 
and  209  females  died  from  *  violence  not  otherwise  classed.'  There- 
fore, to  sum  up,  out  of  18,144  deaths  of  males  and  4540  of  females 
classified  by  the  Begistrar,  or  17,684  together,  in  England,  16,501 
arise  from  canses  '  not  connected  with  railways ;'  while  the  balance 
of  1183  includes  the  estimated  number  of  passengers  who  die  from 
causes  beyond  their  own  control,  who  sacrifice  their  lives  by  impru- 
dence, who  trespass  on  the  lines  and  are  run  over,  or  who  lose  their 
lives  in  any  way  in  the  complicated  working  of  the  most  vast  of  our 
industrial  machinery  ;  and,  alas,  it  also  includes  the  far  heavier  roll 
of  those  deaths  on  duty,  some  of  which  no  doubt  arise  from  personal 
temerity,  but  most  of  which  are  attributable  to  zeal  and  pluck  of 
the  railway  officers  in  doing  a  dangerous  work  for  an  exacting  and 
not  over-generous  public. 

If  I  analyse  further  these  16,501  violent  deaths  not  connected 
either  with  railways  or  with  mines,  I  find  too  many  illustrations  of 
the  inevitable.  In  the  '  mechanical  injuries'  I  find  that  172  males 
and  two  females  die  violently  in  the  year  from  falls  from  scaffolds  and 
ladders.  Again,  65  males  and  88  females  die  from  falls  from  windows, 
or  108  together.  And,  here,  let  me  ask  why  no  cheap  philanthropy 
exercises  itself  on  behalf  of  the  poor  window-cleaner.  251  males  and 
266  females,  or  517  together,  die  from  '  falling  down-stairs;'  and 
481  males  and  49  females  are  sacrificed,  in  one  year,  from  what  the 
Begistrar  mysteriously  calls  '  falls  from  heights,'  but  what  that  means 
I  cannot  tell. 

Then,  1078  males  and  189  females,  or  1262  together,  are 
killed  in  and  by  'horse  conveyances' — viz.  carriages,  omnibuses, 
tram-cars,  cabs,  vans,  wagons,  drays,  carts,  and  others.  Thus  the 
horse-vehicle  kills,  in  England  alone,  ten  times  the  recorded  number 
of  railway  passengers  killed  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Passing  to  '  chemical  injuries,'  192  males  and  829  females,  or 
521  together,  die  a  frightful  death  of  burning  by  their  '  clothes 
taking  fire'  in  England  alone.  Why  does  not  some  authority  inter- 
vene to  protect  the  females  of  England  from  this  wholesale  living 
cremation  ?  Obviously,  where  only  192  males  are  sacrificed,  as 
against  829  females,  it  is  a  question  of  occupation  and  of  dress,  and 
clearly  the  working  dress  is  not  suited  to  the  domestic  occupations. 
If  the  miner  is  to  be  protected  by  act  of  Parliament  against  fire- 
damp, and  women  in  workshops  against  even  voluntary  over-hours, 
why  should  not  authority  insist  upon  the  use  of  uninflammable 
clothing  for  women  ? 

Again,  21  males  and  15  females  die  from  internal  scalds  from 
'  drinking  hot  water  ;'  and  859  males  and  271  females,  or  680  to- 
gether, end  their  lives  in  miserable  pain  from  '  scalds' — in  other 
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words,  are  scalded  to  death.  2725  males  and  666  females  are 
'  drowned ;'  and  895  males  and  787  females,  or  1682  together,  w&e 
'suffocated'  in  1877.  Of  these  latter,  90  males  and  25  females, 
or  115  together,  were  'choked  with  food;'  488  males  and  432 
females  were  suffocated  by  '  bedclothes ;'  while  92  males  and  89 
females — children,  of  course — ^were  killed  by  '  overlaying.' 

If  human  life  can  be  protected  in  any  way  from  this  sad  &te  of 
Tiolent  death,  society  owes  coUectiyely  as  great  a  debt  of  responsi- 
bility as  each  individual  citizen  in  taking  all  means  dictated  by  boC- 
citude  and  possible  precaution.  That  much  of  the  sad  balance  of 
death  above  represented  may  be  liquidated  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  public  opinion  and  individual  action  will 
do  more  than  can  be  accomplished  by  regulation  and  restriction, 
however  useful  and  necessary  their  defenders  may  assume  them  to 
be.  But,  at  the  same  time,  human  frailty  and  the  experiments  of 
life  will  largely  contribute  to  a  result  which  I  have  ventured  to  think 
partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the  inevitable. 
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VI.  Night. 

Maboaret  did  not  remove  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  partly  because 
her  mind  was  occupied  with  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  partly 
because  she  naturally  relied  upon  him.  That  position,  trying  to  her, 
was  pleasurable  enough  to  Geoffirey,  but  he  was  too  loyal  to  pro- 
long it. 

'  I  was  told  to  look  for  the  Tump,'  he  said.  '  Other  landmarks 
were  the  Castle  and  Moonlight  Firs.  I  think  I  should  know  the 
Tump,  or  the  Castle,  but  cannot  see  either.  Can  you  recognise 
Moonlight  Firs  V 

'  Every  hill  seems  to  have  a  Folly,'  she  said,  looking  round.  '  I 
mean  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  top.  Yes' — after  a  second  search- 
ing gaze — '  I  believe  that  must  be  the  Firs ;  it  is  larger  than  the 
rest.' 

He  took  Kitty's  bridle,  and  led  the  chestnut  in  the  direction 
of  the  copse.  The  distance  was  increased  by  the  undulation  of  the 
ground,  but  in  twenty  minutes  it  grew  more  distinct. 

'Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  Moonlight  Firs,'  she  said  hopefully. 
'  We  shall  find  the  track  there.' 

Eitty  laboured  up  the  steep  slope  wearily ;  Geoffirey  patted  and 
encouraged  the  mare. 

'But  what  trees  are  these?'  said  Margaret,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone  as  they  reached  the  summit. 

'  I  am  afraid  they  are  beeches,'  said  he.  He  ran  forward,  and 
found  that  they  were.  There  were  no  firs.  Margaret's  heart 
sank ;  the  disappointment  was  very  great. 

'  Look  once  more,'  he  said.  *  From  this  height  there  is  a  better 
view.  See,  there  are  three  copses  round  us;  is  either  like  the 
Furs?' 

'  They  are  all  just  alike,'  she  said,  in  a  troubled  tone ;  then 
pleadingly,  *  Geoffiey — think.* 

*  There  are  the  stars  still,'  he  said. 

'  Ah,  yes,'  eagerly,  and  looking  up.  '  I  know  the  north  star ; 
there  it  is,'  pointing  to  the  faint  sparkle  that  has  been  the  lamp  of 
hope  to  so  many  weary  hearts  on  foaming  ocean  and  trackless 
plain.  'And  the  Great  Bear ;  the  men  call  it  Dick  and  His  Team ; 
it  shines  every  night  opposite  my  vnndow,  over  the  dovecot.    Why, 
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of  course,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  torn  onr  backs  to  it,  and  ride 
straight  to  Greene  Feme.' 

'  Not  quite,  I  fear/  smiling  at  her  impetuosity,  for  she  was 
turning  Kitty's  head.  '  Yon  see  we  should  start  from  a  different 
base,  and  our  straight  line  might  be  projected  for  eternity  before  it 
came  to  your  window.' 

'  Then  what's  the  use  of  astronomy?'  said  Margaret  promptly. 

'Well — really!'  puzzled  to  give  a  direct  reply,  'the  difScdty 
is  the  longitude.  But  tell  me,  are  there  any  roads  crossing  the 
Downs  ?' 

'  One  or  two,  I  think.' 

'  Then  we  will  go  towards  the  north  star ;  that  will  at  least 
keep  us  in  a  straight  line,  and  prevent  us  from  going  round  in  a 
circle.     Sooner  or  later  we  must  cross  a  road.' 

'  Is  that  all  the  stars  can  do  for  us  ?' 

'  Under  present  circumstances — ^yes.* 

They  descended  the  slope ;  on  the  level  ground  he  began  to 
run,  urging  the  tired  mare  to  trot. 

'  Do  not  do  that,'  she  said ;  'you  will  be  quite  knocked  up.* 

'  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least — for  your  sake.  It  is  getting  late, 
and  we  must  hasten.' 

He  was  now  seriously  anxious,  for  her  sake,  to  seek  a  road, 
and  pushed  on  as  hard  as  he  could.  The  mare,  however,  walked 
up  the  next  rise ;  at  the  summit,  Margaret  pointed  to  the  east. 

'  The  clouds  are  coming  up,'  she  said.  Low  down  was  a  dark 
bank — a  thicker  night — rising  swiftly,  blotting  out  the  stars  one 
by  one.  Another  burst  forwards,  and  another  walk,  as  Geoffi«y 
began  to  feel  the  exertion. 

The  'messengers' — small  detached  clouds,  that  precede  the 
rest — wore  already  passing  overhead.  The  white  glow  on  the 
northern  horizon,  indicating  the  position  of  the  summer  sun  just 
beneath,  was  covered.  On  three  sides  the  edges  of  the  cloud  rose 
up  and  began  to  meet  above.  '  I  trust  it  will  not  rain,'  thought 
Geoflfrey. 

'It  is  getting  still  warmer,'  said  Margaret  presently;  'the 
Great  Bear  is  hidden  now.'  Under  the  mass  of  vapour  the  tempe- 
rature,  warm  before,  became  sultry  and  oppressive. 

'  Stand  up !'  said  Geoffi*ey  sharply  to  the  mare,  as  they  de- 
scended a  steeper  slope,  and  she  stumbled.  Then  to  Maigai^ 
'  The  mist  is  gone.'  It  had  insensibly  disappeared  as  the  donds 
came  over ;  they  had  now  covered  the  sky,  and  it  was  dark. 

'  Will  it  thunder  ?'  she  asked  anxiously.  '  It  is  very  hot,  and  I 
believe  I  felt  a  drop  of  rain — and  another.' 

'  Only  heat-drops,'  said  Geofiey,  but  his  mind  misgave  him. 
The  clouds  swept  over  at  a  rapid  pacOi  yet  there  wa^  no  breese; 
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they  were  carried  on  an  aerial  current  {a  aboTe  the  earth.  The 
pole  star  was  hidden ;  still  Geoffirey  kept  on  walking  as  fast  as  he 
cooldy  trying  to  keep  a  straight  line.  He  spoke  to  and  cheered 
the  mare  frequently ;  she  stumbled,  and  seemed  nervous.  There 
was  an  intense  electrical  tension  in  the  atmosphere. 

'0,  where  are  we  nowf^  said  Margaret,  as  Kitty's  knees 
rustled  against  something,  and  she  stopped  and  dragged  at  the 
bridle.     *  What  is  this  ?* 

In  the  gloom  a  white  shimmering  surface  stretched  out. 

'A  wheat-field/  said  Geoftey;  *we  must  go  round  it.'  Eitty 
resisted,  wanting  to  nibble  at  the  succulent  stalks,  not  yet  dried 
into  straw  by  the  sun.  - 

^  If  it  is  wheat  we  are  certainly  wrong,'  said  Margaret.  *  We 
ought  not  to  get  on  the  plain  among  the  ploughed  fields;  our 
proper  road  is  on  the  turf  somewhere.  Pluck  me  a  wheat-ear, 
please ;  the  stalk  is  sweet,  and  I  am  thirsty.' 

He  did  so.  Crushed  by  the  teeth  the  stalk  yielded  a  pleasant 
sweetness  to  the  parched  motith.  ^  It  is  the  wine  of  the  com,' 
she  said.  He  wanted  to  lead  the  mare  round  the  field ;  but  beyond 
was  another  of  barley,  and  Margaret  was  so  certain  it  was  the 
wrong  direction  that  be  gave  it  up,  and  felt  his  way  back  to  the 
hill,  as  he  thought.  Proceeding  along  the  ridge,  a  clump  of  trees 
loomed  large  close  at  hand. 

'Moonlight  Firs!'  cried  Margaret  joyfully,  urging  the  mare. 
'  Please  go  and  see  what  trees  they  are,'  she  said.  '  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish.' 

He  ran  forward,  and  in  two  minutes  returned,  silent.  *  Tes  ?' 
she  said  impatiently. 

'  Beeches,'  he  replied ;  '  the  same  beeches.' 

*  We  have  toiled  round  in  a  circle.  What  shall  we  do  ? — now 
we  are  lost  indeed !'  Her  voice  went  straight  to  his  heart,  and 
roused  him  to  fresh  exertions. 

*  It  is  strange  that  we  see  no  lights,'  he  said ;  '  there  must 
be  farmhouses  or  cottages  somewhere.' 

*  They  all  go  to  bed  by  daylight  in  summer — to  save  candles. 
Do  let  us  go  on — somewhere.'  He  easily  understood  her  nervous 
desire  to  move.  The  darknedd  seemed  to  increase ;  but  he  led  the 
mare  slowly.  Every  now  and  then  a  lark  rose  from  the  turf — ^they 
could  not  see,  but  heard  the  wings — and  fluttered  away  into  the 
gloom. 

'  Hush  1'  whispered  Margaret  suddenly.  *  What  was  that?  I 
thought  I  heard  footsteps.' 

'  It  was  nothing,'  said  he,  peering  into  the  darkness.  He  had 
himself  heard  steps  distinctly^  but  he  would  not  let  her  be  alarmed 
if  he  could  help  it. 
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*  There  !*  she  caught  fast  hold  of  his  arm  and  drew  him  dose. 
The  heavy  steps  were  distinctly  audible  for  a  moment,  and  then 
stopped* 

'  Who  goes  there  ?'  shouted  Geoffirey,  startling  her  with  the 
sudden  noise.  His  voice  sounded  hollow  and  dead  in  the  vastness 
of  the  mighty  hills.     They  listened  :  no  answer. 

'  Let  us  go  on  quick/  she  said.  Kitty  moved  again,  painfally ; 
her  rider  glanced  back. 

'  I  am  sure  I  saw  something  far  off  moving,'  she  whispered. 

*  Nothing  but  a  hawthorn-bush,*  said  Geoffi-ey ;  yet  he  had  him- 
self discerned  a  shadowy  something.  Margaret  had  heard  of  the 
shepherds'  stories  of  the  weird  shapes  that  haunted  tho  desolate 
places  on  the  Downs.  Kitty,  obeying  her  impulse,  pushed  on  more 
rapidly;  when  they  looked  back  again  there  was  nothing.  Bnt 
almost  suddenly  the  darkness  increased ;  it  seemed  to  thicken  and 
fall  on  them.  In  a  few  moments  it  was  so  intensely  black  that 
they  could  barely  see  each  other.  With  it  came  a  strange  sense  ol 
oppression — a  difficulty  of  breathing.  Her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
trembled  ;  even  the  man  felt  a  sense  of  something  unusual,  bent  his 
brow  and  steeled  himself  to  meet  it.  With  her  other  hand  she 
covered  her  face.  In  that  pitch-black  darkness,  that  almost  sul- 
phurous air,  it  seemed  as  if  a  thunderbolt  must  fall.  The  mare 
stood  still. 

In  a  minute  there  came  a  rushing  sound — a  rumbling  of  the 
ground ;  it  swept  by  on  their  left  at  a  short  distance.     A  fiiuiit 

*  baa'  told  what  it  was.     *  A  flock  of  sheep,'  said  Geoflrey.     *  They 
have  leaped  the  hurdles.' 

'They  always  do  when  the  clouds  come  down,'  said  Margaret, 
recollecting  what  the  shepherds  said.     '  It  will  thunder.' 

But  it  did  not.  The  noise  of  the  frightened  flock  grew  less  as 
they  raced  headlong  away.  Shortly  afterwards  the  extreme  black- 
ness lifted  a  little.  Presently  something  like  a  copse  came  in- 
distinctly into  view  ahead.  This  roused  Margaret's  fainting  hope ; 
it  might  be  Moonlight  Firs,  and  they  advanced  again  slowly.  After 
a  short  while  Kitty  stood  stock-still  and  would  not  move,  neither 
for  word  nor  blow;  she  backed  instead. 

*  There  must  be  something  there,'  said  Geoffrey,  leaving  the 
bridle  and  walking  forwards  His  feet  caught  in  some  bushy  heath; 
he  went  on  his  knees  and  felt.  In  a  yard  his  hand  slipped  into 
space — there  was  a  chasm ;  he  drew  it  back,  then  put  his  hand 
again  and  took  up  some  earth  from  the  side.  It  was  white; 
then,  dimly,  he  saw  a  white  wall  as  it  were  beneath.  An  old 
chalk-quarry.     *  Thank  Heaven  for  Kitty's  instinct !'  he  muttered. 

*  We  should  have  walked  into  it.'     He  did  not  teU  Margaret  that 
it  was  a  quarry ;  he  said  it  was  a  steep  place.    She  wanted  to  go  on 
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to  the  copse  ;  with  regret  he  noticed  the  weariness  of  her  Toice :  she 
"was  tired.  He  led  Kitty  far  on  one  side  of  the  quarry,  giving  it 
a  wide  berth,  and  taking  the  line  of  the  sheep,  who  had  avoided  the 
precipice  more  by  Inck  than  any  sense  they  possess  in  that  way. 
The  extreme  darkness  had  now  passed ;  but  the  clonds  remained, 
and  it  was  gloomy.  He  walked  slowly,  thinking  now  of  possible 
flint-pits.  Suddenly  Margaret  drew  rein,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
saddle. 

'  I  can't  ride  any  longer,'  she  said.  ^  I  am  so  tired ;  let  me 
walk.* 

She  took  his  arm ;  in  a  few  minutes  she  began  to  lean  heavily 
upon  it.  With  the  other  hand  he  upheld  the  mare  ;  thus  the 
woman  and  the  animal  relied  upon  the  man.  But  Margaret's  spirit 
was  unbroken — she  walked  as  fast  as  she  could. 

*  Ah,  this  is  not  the  Firs  either !'  she  cried,  as  they  reached 
some  low  underwood — nut-tree  and  hawthorn  and  thick  bramble, 
overtopped  by  some  stunted  beeches,  with  but  two  or  three  firs 
among  them.  Passing  round  the  small  copse  they  came  to  an  open- 
ing, and  in  the  dimness  saw  some  large  gray  stones  inside.  Utterly 
Tvrearied  and  disappointed  she  left  his  arm,  sat  down  on  the  soft 
turf,  and  leaned  against  a  boulder.    He  lodked  closer. 

'  There  is  a  dolmen  under  the  trees,'  he  said.  '  Margaret  dear, 
have  you  ever  heard  of  this  place  ?' 

*  These  are  Gray  Wethers,'  she  said,  in  a  low  tone.  *  And  no 
doubt  what  you  call  the  dolmen  is  the  Cave.' 

*  Then  you  know  where  we  are  ?' 

'  0,  no ;  just  the  reverse.  I  have  only  heard  people  talk  of  it ; 
I  have  never  been  here  before ;  all  I  know  is  we  must  have  been 
going  right  away  from  Millboume,  just  the  opposite  direction.' 

'  Do  not  trouble,  dear ;  it  seems  a  little  lighter.  Stay  here 
while  I  go  out  of  the  copse  and  look  round.' 

*  You  will  not  go  far  away  ?'     She  could  not  help  saying  it. 

*  No,  indeed  I  will  not.' 

He  went  out  some  thirty  yards,  and  then  stopped,  finding  the 
ground  began  to  decline.  As  she  sat  on  the  turf  she  could  see  his 
form  against  the  sky ;  it  was  certainly  lighter.  In  a  rude  circle 
the  great  gray  boulders  crouched  around  her ;  just  opposite  was  the 
dolmen.  It  was  built  of  three  large  flat  stones  set  on  edge,  form- 
ing the  walls,  and  over  these  an  immense  flat  one — the  table-stone 
— ^made  the  roof,  which  sloped  slightly  aside.  A  dwarf  house,  of 
CydopsBan  masonry ;  a  house  of  a  single  chamber,  the  chamber  of 
the  dead.  The  place,  she  had  heard,  was  the  sepulchre  of  an 
ancient  king — of  a  nameless  hero.  This  Gave,  as  the  shepherds 
called  it,  was  a  tomb.  They  had  a  dim  tradition  of  the  spirits 
haunting  such  magic  circles  of  the  Past.     A  sense  of  loneliness 
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came  oyer  her — the  silence  of  the  vast  expanse  around  weij^ed 
upon  her ;  an  unwonted  nervousness  took  possession  of  her,  as  it 
naturally  might  in  that  dreary  gloom.  She  tried  to  smile  at  her- 
selfy  and  yet  put  out  her  hand,  and  touched  the  mare's  n6ck--flh6 
was  grazing  near :  it  was  companionship. 

*  Margaret !'   Her  name  startled  her  in  the  oppressive  stDbess ; 
she  was  glad  to  rise  and  go  to  him,  away  from  that  shadowy  place. 

*  The  clouds  are  breaking  fast/  he  said.  *  It  will  not  rain;  I 
am  going  to  light  a  fire.' 

*  A  fire !     Why,  it  is  too  warm  now.' 

^  Not  for  heat,  but  as  a  beacon.  Some  shepherd  may  see  it, 
and  come  to  us.' 

*  Indeed  he  would  not' — a  little  petulantly,  for  she  was  over- 
tired.    ^  He  would  be  afiraid,  and  say  it  was  Jack  o'  the  Lanthom.' 

*  Well,  I  will  try ;  possibly  a  fanner  may  see  it.' 

'  But  where  is  your  fuel  ?  You  cannot  see  to  pick  up  sticks  in 
the  copse.' 

'  I  stumbled  on  two  hurdles  just  now ;  one  has  been  thatched 
with  straw.' 

*  I  know ;  that  is  what  the  shepherds  prop  up  with  a  stake, 
and  sit  behind  as  a  shelter  firom  the  wind.' 

*  And  the  furze-bush  here  will  bum.'  She  watched  him  tear 
some  leaves  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  place  the  fragments  under 
the  furze ;  then  he  added  a  little  straw  from  the  thatched  hurdle, 
and  a  handful  of  dry  grass. 

*  The  stars  are  coming  out  again,'  said  Margaret,  looking  round ; 
'  and  what  is  that  glow  of  light  yonder?'  There  was  a  white  re- 
flection above  the  eastern  horizon  where  she  pointed. 

*  It  must  be  the  moon  rising,'  he  said,  and  applied  a  match  to 
his  bonfire.  A  blue  tongue  of  flame  curled  upwards,  an  odour  of 
smoke  arose,  and  then  a  sharp  crackling,  and  a  sudden  heat,  that  kmei 
them  to  stand  away.  The  bush  burned  fiercely,  hissing  and  crack- 
ling as  the  fibres  of  the  green  wood  and  the  pointed  needles  shri- 
velled up.  By  the  light  of  the  tawny  flames  he  now  saw  the  weary 
expression  of  her  face ;  she  must  rest  somewhere  and  somehow. 

*  Quick,  Oeoffirey!  it  is  going  out ;  throw  your  hurdles  on.' 

*  On  second  thoughts  I  will  not  bum  the  hurdles.'  Nothing 
flares  so  swiftly  or  sinks  so  soon  as  furze ;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
beacon  was  out. 

*  I  must  rest,'  she  said,  and  went  back  to  the  trees  and  sat  on 
a  boulder.  Opposite,  the  pale  glow  in  the  east  shot  up  into  the 
sky ;  as  it  rose  it  became  thinner  and  difiused.  Slowly  the  waniog 
moon  came  up  over  the  ridge  of  a  distant  hill,  whose  top  wis 
brought  out  by  the  light  behind  it,  as  a  well-defined  black  line 
against  the  sky.     Vast  shadows  swqpt  along  and  filled  the  naaov 
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Tales — dark  as  the  abyss  of  space ;  the  slopes  that  faced  eastwards 
shone  with  a  faint  gray.  The  distorted  gibbons  disk  lifted  itself 
above  the  edge — red  as  mddle  and  enlarged  by  the  refraction :  a 
giant  coppery  moon,  weird  and  magical.  The  forked  branches  of 
a  tree  on  the  hill  stretched  upwards  across  it^  like  the  black  arms 
of  some  gibbering  demon. 

'  Look  round  once  more/  he  said,  as  the  disk  cleared  the  ridge. 
'  Perhaps  yon  may  recognise  some  landmark,  and  I  will  nm  and 
bring  assistance.* 

*  And  leave  me  here  alone  1'  reproachfully. 

*  No,  I  will  never  leave  you.'  There  was  an  intense  pleasure 
in  feeling  how  thoroughly  she  relied  upon  him.  They  went  out- 
side the  copse  and  looked  round.  The  dim  moonlight  was  even 
more  indefinite  than  the  former  mist  and  starlight.  She  itaw 
nothing  but  hills,  gray  where  the  moonbeams  touched  them,  black 
elsewhere ;  great  cavernous  coombes ;  behind  them  a  shadowy  plain. 
Here  and  there  a  hawthorn-bush,  fantastic  in  the  faint  light.  It 
seemed  as  if  a  lengthened  gaze  might  perhapa  distinguish  strangle 
shapes  flickering  to  and  fro  in  thp  mystic  waste. 

*  I  see  nothing  but  hills,'  she  said.  '  I  do  not  like  to  look ;  let 
as  go  back  to  the  trees.' 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  sunken  boulder,  where  only  a  part 
of  the  space  around  and  its  spectral  shadows  was  visible. 

^  I  feel  so  sleepy,'  she  said.  Doubtless  the  warmth  made  her 
drowsy  as  well  as  weariness.  *  I  think  I  shall  lie  down.'  She  sat  on 
the  sward  and  leaned  against  the  stone ;  Geoffi'ey  felt  the  short 
grass,  it  was  perfectly  dry. 

*  If  only  I  had  something  to  wrap  round  you  !'  he  said.  '  How 
foolish  I  have  been  I  Mr.  Fisher's  rug  that  was  strapped  on  my 
horse  would  have  been  the  very  thing!  I  am  so  angry  with  myself 
— I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it.' 

'  But  how  could  you  anticipate  ?' 

*  At  least,  wrap  your  handkerchief  about  your  neck.' 

*  I  do  not  want  it ;  it  is  too  warm.  But  I  will,  as  you  wish 
me  to.' 

An  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  him ;  he  went  on  his  knees  and 
crawled  right  under  the  table-stone  of  the  dolmen — into  the  tomb. 
She  watched  him  with  a  sleepy  horror  of  the  place.  In  a  minute 
he  emerged  triumphant. 

'  I  have  found  it — ^this  is  it.  It  is  a  house  built  on  purpose 
for  you.' 

^  0, 1  hope  not,'  shuddering ;  *  thoughi  of  course,  we  must  all 
die.' 

*  Why — what  do  you  mean  ?* 
'  That  is  a  tomb.' 
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*  A  tomb !'  laughing ;  *  0  yes,  perhaps  it  was  once^  two  thousand 
years  ago^  before  Pisces  became  Aries.' 

*  I  do  not  understand/  petulantly.  '  Do  let  me  sleep.* 

*  I  mean  before  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  had  changed 
the  position  of  the  stars  ;  it  was  so  very  long  ago^' 

'  Please  don't  talk  to  me.' 

*  But  I  want  you  to  come  in  here.* 

*  In  there  !     Impossible  !* 

*  But  do,  Margaret ;  it  is  quite  empty ;  only  like  a  room.  The 
ground  inside  is  as  dry  as  a  floor,  and  tiie  roof  will  shelter  you 
from  the  night  air,  and,  perhaps,  saye  you  from  iUness.* 

'I  couldn't — no;  please.' 

'  Well,  just  come  and  look.* 

'  I  won't — there !'  quite  decidedly. 

*  Margaret!' 

He  took  her  arm;  notwithstanding  her  declaration  she  rose 
and  followed  him.  She  did  not  resent  his  making  her  do  it  in  that 
wild  and  desolate  place ;  had  he  tried  to  compel  her  in  ciTilisation, 
he  would  have  failed.  Once  inside  it,  the  Gave  was  not  at  all 
dreadful ;  she  could  sit  upright,  and,  as  he  said,  it  was  merely  a 
chamber,  open  on  one  side.  He  then  went  to  fetch  the  hurdles  to 
make  her  a  rough  couch — it  was  with  some  thought  of  this  that  he 
had  not  burned  them — knowing  anything  between  the  sleeper  and  the 
bare  ground  will  prevent  stifiness  or  chill.  He  saw  that  the  moon 
had  illuminated  a  valley  on  the  right  hand,  and  walked  to  the  edge, 
thinking  that  perhaps  a  cottage  might  be  in  the  hollow.  There 
was  nothing,  but  this  caused  him  to  be  a  little  longer  gone.  Now 
Margaret  was  just  in  that  state  between  waking  and  sleeping  when 
shadows  take  shape  and  the  silence  speaks,  nor  could  she  foiget 
that  the  Cave  had  once  been  a  tomb.  She  looked  out  and  inyolnn- 
tarily  uttered  a  cry.  Among  the  boulders  stood  a  shapeless  white- 
ness— a  form  rather  than  a  thing,  in  the  midst  of  the  circle.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Geoffirey  returning  heard  the  ay, 
and  came  running. 

*  What !  How  fortunate !'  he  exclaimed.  She  looked  again — ^it 
was  the  gray,  Geofifrey's  horse ;  in  her  nervous  dread  she  had  not 
recognised  it  in  the  shadow. 

*  This  is  fortunate,'  he  said,  ignoring  her  alarm.  *  The  poor 
fellow  must  have  hobbled  after  us — perhaps  not  so  very  far,  as 
we  went  round  in  a  circle.  Why,  this  must  have  been  what  we 
heard — the  heavy  steps,  don't  you  remember?  I  can  make  a 
couch  now' — unstrapping  the  rug,  and  removing  the  saddle,  and 
also  from  Kitty.  Then  he  took  the  thatched  hurdle,  and  placed  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Gave,  straw  uppermost.  It  was  perfectly  dean; 
the  straw  bleached  white  by  the  wind  of  the  hills.      The  saddles 
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made  a  rade  support  for  her  shoulders.  She  stood  up,  and  he  wound 
the  rug — ^which  was  a  large  one — about  her  till  she  was  swathed  in 
it,  and  a  kind  of  hood  came  round  her  head.  She  reclined  upon 
the  hurdle,  leaning  against  the  saddles ;  and  lastly,  at  his  wish, 
adjusted  the  handkerchief  lightly  over  her  face,  so  that  she  might 
breathe  easily,  and  yet  so  as  to  keep  the  night  air  away.  Then  he 
placed  the  second  hurdle,  which  was  not  thatched,  across  the  open 
side  of  the  Gave,  partly  closing  it  like  a  door,  but  not  too  completely. 
'  Why,  I  am  quite  comfortable,'  she  said.  *  Only  it  is  too  warm.' 

*  That  is  a  good  £Eiult ;  good-night.' 

*  Oood-night.'     A  long  pause. 

*  Geoffirey — where  are  you  ?' 

'  Sitting  by  the  door  of  your  chamber.' 
'  Tou  have  been  very  kind.' 

*  I  have  done  nothing.' 

*  You  have  no  shelter ;  what  shall  you  do  ?' 

'  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least ;  you  forget  I  have  been  used  to 
the  bush.'     A  second  long  silence. 
'Geoffrey !'  very  gently* 

*  I  am  here,  dear.' 

*  Do  not  go  far  away.* 

'  Rest  assured  I  will  not.' 

Silence  again — this  time  not  broken. 

By  and  by,  he  approached,  and  listened ;  the  low  regular 
breathing  convinced  him  that  she  slept  at  last.  '  She  must  be 
very,  very  weary,'  he  thought,  *  and  I — '  Scarce  a  word  had  been 
said  that  might  not  have  been  uttered  before  the  world,  and  yet  he 
felt  a  secret  assurance  that  her  heart  was  turning  towards  him. 

{To  be  continued,) 


AN  ENFANT  TERRIBLE. 
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I. 

The  baby  was  bom  on  a  lowering  mom 

In  Seventeen  Eighty-and-Nine, 
And  poets  and  sages  enacted  the  Mages 

Who  hailed  the  event  divine. 

Their  '  star  in  the  west'  had,  it  mast  be  confessed, 

A  slightly  sulphareons  gleam ; 
But  it  fiaithfcdly  led  to  the  tnmble-down  shed. 

At  the  sign  of '  The  Old  Regime.' 

The  adorers  bronght  of  the  gold  of  Thought, 
And  the  myrrh  and  frankincense  of  Song ; 

And  they  worshipped  the  birth  that  redeemed  the  earth 
From  the  Old  Dispensation  of  wrong. 

With  each  other  they  vied  for  the  pleasure  and  pride 

Of  preparing  the  Prince's  orown, 
And  every  one  smiled  on  the  infant  mild 

Till  he  kicked — and  the  house  fell  down. 

n. 

Then  the  poets  and  sages  who  acted  as  Mages 

Went  home  to  consider  the  scene. 
And  with  serious  looks  sat  them  down  to  their  books 

To  resolve  what  this  portent  should  mean. 

And  when  they  had  found  upon  reasoning  sound 

What  the  strange  new  thing  must  be, 
They  compared  their  notes,  and  collected  the  votes. 

And  it  seemed  that  they  couldn't  agree. 

Some  courageously  said  a  mistake  had  been  made. 
That  the  good  they  had  worshipped  was  evil, 

Their  Saviour  supposed,  by  his  conduct  disclosed 
For  an  obvious  limb  of  the  Devil. 

But  others  demurred  to  this  view,  and  preferred 

A  conclusion  less  humbling  to  pride, 
And  admitting  the  child  to  be  wayward  and  wild 

His  Satanic  extraction  denied. 
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*Twas  (they  said)  premature  to  affect  to  be  snre 

How  a  babe  later  on  will  behave. 
And  for  all  that  the  boy  had  begun  to  destroy. 

It  might  well  be  his  mission  to  save. 

m. 

But  to  common  surprise,  while  disputed  the  wise, 

Was  the  infant  inspired  or  mad. 
To  boyhood  'twas  reared,  and  it  shortly  appeared 

That  the  world  was  too  small  for  the  lad. 

He  had  got  him  a  blade  at  Ajaccio  made, 

And  had  picked  up  a  song  at  Marseilles, 
And  had  rigged  up  a  flag  from  a  three-coloured  rag 

He  had  fixed  to  its  staff — with  nails. 

A  bonnet  of  red  he  had  cocked  on  his  head. 

Steel-bright  were  his  eyes,  and  wild  ; 
Unkempt  was  his  hair,  and  his  legs  were  bare — 

A  telly  unusual  child  ! 

IV. 

So  sallied  he  forth.  East,  South,  and  North, 

To  the  barren  lands  and  the  fair ; 
To  the  South  in  its  glows,  to  the  North  in  its  snows. 

To  the  East  in  its  desert-glare. 

To  the  Elbe,  to  the  Rhine,  through  the  plumed  Apennine, 

Over  Italy's  plains  he  hastes ; 
Then  Eastward  far — till  his  conquering  star 

Grew  dim  on  the  Syrian  wastes  : 

To  the  shores  of  the  Nile ;  to  the  Knights'  old  isle  ; 

Then  again  by  the  pierced  Pyrenees, 
South,  south,  ever  south,  to  the  Mid-sea's  mouth. 

At  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

East,  North,  and  South,  as  a  flood  to  its  mouth 

Bears  trees  of  the  forest  uptom, 
On  the  towering  crest  of  the  wave  in  his  breast 

Was  the  terrible  urchin  borne. 

With  the  spilth  of  his  hands  he  slaked  the  sands 

Athirst  of  Egyptian  suns  ; 
He  scarred  the  scalp  of  the  frozen  Alp 

With  the  wheels  of  his  clambering  guns. 
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Sank  hearts  of  kings  when  rasUed  the  wings 

Of  his  eagles  abont  their  ears  ; 
At  his  cannon-knell  old  empires  fell. 

And  thrones  of  a  thousand  years. 

All  wisdom  of  time,  all  strength  of  prime. 

At  the  foot  of  this  stripling  crude, 
With  his  head  in  a  blaze  of  its  single  craze. 

Lay  stapefied,  spent,  subdued ! 

V. 

And  the  doctors  ?     Well,  if  the  truth  be  to  tell. 

Even  some  in  opinion  stout. 
Who  had  clung  to  the  creed  that  the  child  was  indeed 

A  Messiah,  began  to  doubt. 

But  the  sturdiest  ones  still  stuck  to  their  guns. 

And  maintained  his  legation  divine ; 
'  Not  peace,  but  a  sword,'  was  the  scriptural  word. 

From  which  he  had  taken  his  line. 

Then  the  kings  he  o'erthrew  had  had  only  their  due. 

And  might  even  a  punishment  worse 
Have  deservedly  got  for  a  certain  vile  plot. 

To  strangle  the  baby  at  nurse. 

VI. 

Thus  the  doctors  cried ;  but  the  world  outside. 

That  life,  not  books,  understands — 
The  Great  Commonplace — had  already  the  case 

Withdrawn  from  the  doctors*  hands. 

To  the  men  of  the  field  and  the  mart  was  revealed. 
Through  a  mist  of  conceptions  vague, 

One  truth,  clear  as  light,  that,  cost  what  it  might. 
They  must  promptly  abate  this  plague. 

So  the  nations  clubbed,  that  the  boy  might  be  drubbed ; 

While  he,  with  unwavering  mind, 
Stood,  a  new  Athanase — ^would  the  whole  world  £ace 

For  a  creed — of  a  different  kind. 

He  fought  hard  and  hot,  and  with  varying  lot. 

And  with  hopes  now  high,  now  low. 
Till  a  certain  forenoon,  in  tibe  month  of  June, 

When  he  closed  with  his  strongest  foe. 
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They  closed,  and  the  shock  made  Europe  to  rock, 

And  the  pulse  of  her  heart  to  stay, 
While  the  wrestlers  gasped,  in  their  death-grip  clasped, 

For  all  one  breathless  day. 

But  his  glass  was  ran ;  sank,  sank  with  the  snn 

The  line  of  its  lessening  sand. 
And  as  night  came  down  he  was  prostrate  thrown. 

And  the  great  sword  torn  from  his  hand. 

This,  safe  under  lock,  on  a  sea-girt  rock 

They  hid  ;  and  it  six  years  lay 
Condemned  to  rust  in  the  island  dust. 

Till  it  rusted  its  heart  away. 

While  as  for  the  boy  who  had  wrought  such  annoy 

To  the  world  in  his  youthful  fling. 
Of  his  ways  to  repent,  straight  home  he  was  sent 

In  charge  of  a  Christian  king. 

They  tore  down  his  rag  of  a  tricolor  flag. 

And  they  gave  him  a  banner  instead,    ^ 
Of  a  beautiful  white,  with  lilies  bedight. 

And  gold  for  the  blue  and  the  red. 

They  put  him  to  school  of  the  good  priests'  rule. 

To  atone  by  penance  and  praise 
And  prostration  of  soul  for  his  Carmagnole, 

And  mass  for  his  Marseillaise. 


VII. 

In  this  excellent  way  (so  the  doctors  say) 
Was  the  scapegrace  led  to  reform ; 

And  a  grave  middle  age,  respected  and  sage, 
Has  succeeded  his  youth  of  storm. 

And  (excepting,  perhaps,  one  unlucky  relapse 

From  his  later  regenerate  state. 
Into  juvenile  ways  on  the  great  Three  Days, 

And  another  in  'forty-eight. 

And  a  third — worst  far — at  the  end  of  the  War) 
He  has  yearly  become  more  staid  ; 

More  and  more  like  that  other,  his  English  brother, 
Who's  fat,  and  has  taken  to  trade. 

VOL.  I.  ^^ 
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And  thonghi  here  and  there,  some  deTil-may-care 
Of  a  RasB  or  a  Bursch  by  the  Spree 

May  claim  him  as  kin,  they  will  shortly  begin, 
Oats  BOWD,  to  reform,  jnst  as  he. 

vm. 

Thus  the  doctors  declare  with  their  confident  air ; 

But  many  there  be  who  avow 
That,  for  all  they  have  seen  of  thy  altered  mien, 

0  Democracy,  dread  art  thou ! 

If  their  fancy  essay  thy  form  to  portray, 

In  the  vision  that  faces  them  then, 
No  shape  they  behold,  of  the  stature  and  mould 

Of  a  man  among  mortal  men. 

But  rather  in  thought  is  thy  emblem  wrought 

Mysterious,  formless,  vast; 
A  giant  of  stone  on  a  giant  throne. 

Like  the  gods  of  the  long-buried  past. 

Yet  about  thy  feet  light  chatterers  meet, 

Politician  and  pamphleteer, 
And  learnedly  prose  on  the  form  of  thy  toes. 

Or  the  toe  which  may  chance  to  be  near. 

Not  caring  to  raise  their  complacent  gaze 

So  high  that  a  glance  may  fall 
On  the  hands  laid  at  ease  o'er  the  monstrous  knees — 

Those  hands  which  could  cover  us  all ! 

Not  caring  to  trace  on  the  stone-hewn  faoe. 

With  its  distance-questioning  eyes, 
That  inscrutable  smile  of  the  Head  by  the  Nile 

That  is  dumb  till  the  sun  shall  rise. 

When  its  first  rays  smite,  what  chord  of  afiright 
Will  it  sound  for  the  world's  new  song  ? 

What  ground-tone  of  fear  ? — ^Who  lives,  he  shall  hear : 
May  he  not  have  lived  too  long ! 
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There  is  scarcely  any  coantry  in  Europe  or  out  of  it  that  produces 
such  excellent  raw  material  for  the  manufactore  of  soldiers  as  Spain. 
This  is  owing  to  two  causes — the  natural  sobriety  of  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  fiact  that  for  the  last  nine  centuries  Spain  has  been  in  a 
continual  state  of  warfare. 

Since  the  days  of  Pelayo  down  to  the  conquest  of  Grenada*  the 
country  was,  inch  by  inch,  province  by  province,  reconquered  from  the 
Moors ;  and  from  the  fall  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Spain  sent  forth  her  countless 
legions,  and  overran  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  America,  part  of 
Africa,  and  the  Philippenas  in  Asia ;  and  the  history  of  Spanish 
conquest  is  written  with  the  names  of  Alva,  Parma,  Hernando 
Cortez,  and  Pizaro. 

The  nation  that  not  only  furnished  these  commanders,  but  also 
provided  the  troops  that  they  lead,  must  be  preeminently  a  military 
nation ;  and  the  traces  of  this  warlike  bias  are  as  perceptible  in 
the  Spanish  peasant  of  to-day  as  in  their  forefathers,  who  furnished 
the  armies  that  vanquished  Francis  I.  of  France,  or  the  adventurers 
who  subjugated  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  principal  arm  of  the  Spanish 
miUtary  seryice  is  and  was  her  infantry,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  played,  with  the  Swiss  pikemen,  no  inconsiderable  part ;  and 
it  was  due  to  this  Spanish  infantry  that  the  battle  of  Marignan  was 
gained,  and  Francis  I.  made  the  prisoner  of  Charles  Y . ;  for,  armed 
like  the  Roman  legions  with  only  the  sword  and  buckler,  at  this 
memorable  battle  they  hewed  their  way  through  the  forest  of  Swiss 
pikemen,  and  decided  the  action  in  favour  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Spanish  conscript  of  to-day,  when  he  is  drafted  into  the 
army,  is  by  no  means  the  awkward  and  timorous  bhnc  bee  of  the 
French  conscription ;  he  has  been  used  from  his  childhood  not  only 
to  bodily  fatigue  and  privation  (which  are  inseparable  from  his  mode 
of  life  and  the  disposition  of  the  country  he  inhabits),  but  also  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence;  for  there  are  few  provinces  in 
Spain  which  are  not  overrun  with  smugglers,  who  are  continually 
engaged  in  endless  and  bloody  frays  with  the  revenue-officers ;  and 
again,  the  bullfights  of  the  larger  towns,  as  weH  m  those  of  the 
novillos  (yearling  bulls)  which  take  place  in  every  village,  have 
from  his  youth  hardened  his  heart,  and  made  him  familiar  with  death 
and  violence.     I  remember,  in  an  expedition  into  Aragon  during 
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the  last  Carlist  war,  an  example  of  this,  which  struck  me  at  the 
time.  We  had  made  a  foray  into  the  enemy's  coontry  to  get 
horses,  raise  war  contributions,  and  get  the  qidntos  (conscripts), 
who  wonid  otherwise  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy.  We  were 
sorprised  at  a  place  called  Luna,  and  nearly  cut  off,  and  were  saTed 
only  by  the  courage  of  these  very  qtiintos,  who  had  been  torn  from 
their  homes  the  day  before,  but  who  under  fire  did  us  inralaable 
service  as  light  infantry,  fighting,  though  with  inferior  weaponSi 
with  a  steadiness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  seasoned  troops. 

The  best  soldiers  are  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  Gastille, 
Aragon,  Estremadura,  Navarre,  and  the  Mancha ;  for  in  these  dis- 
tricts the  inhabitants  are  inured  to  fatigue  and  privation,  are  sober 
and  courageous,  though  among  themselves  they  are  by  no  means 
peaceable,  above  all  in  Navarre,  where  murder  is  so  common  that  it 
takes  the  name  of  hacer  vna  muerte  (literally,  *  causing  a  death'). 
Once  brigaded  into  their  regiments  they  become  excessively  peaceable, 
patient,  and  long-suffering,  and,  above  all,  what  the  Spanish  qualify  as 
callado  (in  English,  *  hushed'),  the  full  meaning  of  which  is  given  in 
the  'general  orders  to  officers,'  wherein  they  are  charged  to  allow 
no  complaints  whatever,  '  no  matter  how  great  the  privations,  or 
how  little  they  may  receive  of  bread  or  pay.'  With  troops  from 
these  districts  these  orders  are  a  dead  letter,  as  they  never  complain; 
and  under  circumstances  which  would  try  any  other  race  beyond 
endurance  are,  if  not  cheerful,  at  least  always  ready  for  their  duty, 
and  never  fail  in  it.  Added  to  this,  they  have  a  fortitude  under 
fire  (I  was  never  able  to  determine  whether  it  came  from  a  contempt 
of  danger  or  an  ignorance  of  it)  which  is  astonishing,  a  resist- 
ance to  fatigue  which  is  unequalled  in  any  other  army,  a  devotion 
to  their  officers  (once  they  have  gained  their  men's  confidence) 
which  makes  them  susceptible  of  being  led  anywhere,  and  an  esprit 
de  corps  that  enables  their  commander,  when  he  knows  how  to  profit 
by  it,  to  do  wonders  with  them,  as  every  Spanish  soldier  beUeves 
that  his  regiment  is  the  first  corps  of  the  first  army  of  the  world. 

As  an  example  of  the  materiel  and  morale,  we  will  take  a  Castil- 
lian,  a  private  soldier  in  the  Gacadores  de  Reus.  Our  man  is  small 
in  stature,  light  in  build,  but  capable  of  great  endurance ;  and  if 
from  the  mountains  is  rather  inclined  to  be  fair  than  dark ;  but  the 
sun  of  Africa  and  Cuba  (for  the  medals  that  he  wears  show  that 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Morocco  as  well  as  the  campaign 
against  the  Cuban  insurgents)  has  scorched  him  to  a  deep  bronze 
colour,  which  appears  even  darker  when  contrasted  with  the  white 
canvas  covering  of  his  ros ;  for  this  is  the  name  of  the  Spanifih 
infantry  shako.  The  three  crosses  of  the  '  Merito  Militar'  (for  is 
Spain  the  same  cross  is  given  over  and  over  again ;  and  it  is  not  an 
onusual  thing  to  see  men  who  have  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  crosses  of 
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the  same  order,  given,  however,  for  distinct  acts  of  merit)  bear  witness 
that  he  has  served  his  comitry  well,  and  that  his  services  have  been 
appreciated.  His  long  brown  beard  falls  on  his  capote,  and  covers 
the  metal  numbers  on  his  collar ;  but  the  double  row  of  buttons  are 
as  bright  as  much  polishing  can  make  them,  and  his  belts  and 
accoutrements  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  brush,  as 
does,  in  fact,  all  the  rest  of  his  equipment ;  the  linen  bag  that 
serves  for  a  knapsack  is  clean  and  tidily  packed,  and  the  broad 
white  bands  that  come  over  his  chest  and  hold  it  on  his  shoulders 
lay  flat  and  smooth.  The  skirts  of  his  capote  are  drawn  backwards, 
their  front  comers  fastened  to  the  buttons  of  the  tail-pockets  ;  this 
gives  him  an  air  of  having  on  a  heavy  badly-cut  dresscoat,  but 
allows  him  great  freedom  in  the  use  of  his  legs,  which  are  incased 
in  red  trousers  of  what  is  known  as  the  *  pegtop'  cut,  which  in  turn 
are  gathered  into  polainas  (or  gaiters  of  brown  cloth),  which  come 
down  well  over  the  ankle  and  instep.  On  his  feet  he  wears  the 
Spanish  alpargata,  sandals  made  of  plaited  hemp,  and  held  to  the 
foot  by  a  strong  black-cotton  braid,  which  goes  from  the  toe  to 
the  heel  of  this  sandal,  crossing  over  the  instep,  leaving  the  sides  of 
the  foot  naked  and  perfectly  free ;  indeed  the  only  part  protected  is 
the  sole  and  part  of  the  heel.  These  sandals,  at  first  sight,  appear 
the  most  uncomfortable  protection  for  the  foot  that  has  ever  been 
devised  by  human  ingenuity ;  but,  once  accustomed  to  them,  they 
surpass  any  shoe  that  has  ever  been  made,  as  the  foot  is  perfectly 
free  and  is  never  galled,  as  is  often  the  case  with  ordinary  army 
boots.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Spanish  soldier  is  shod  with 
alpargatas  alone :  he  has,  as  all  other  soldiers  have,  leather  shoes, 
which,  however,  he  only  wears  when  in  the  larger  towns,  when  the 
roads  are  muddy  (a  rare  occurrence  in  the  greater  part  of  Spain),  or 
when  on  leave ;  all  the  real  work  is  done  in  alpargatas,  and  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  staying  power  of  the 
Spanish  infantry  soldier. 

The  march  has  been  long,  as  the  dust  that  lies  in  the  folds 
of  his  uniform  can  testify;  the  empty  leather  bottle  that  hangs 
at  his  belt  shows  that  it  has  been  hot  also ;  but  there  he  stands 
quietly  with  his  hands  crossed  on  the  muzzle  of  his  Bemington 
and  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands,  the  salient  lines  of  his  tanned 
face,  dusty  uniform,  and  metal  accoutrements  lit  up  by  the  glori- 
ous rays  of  a  Spanish  sunset.  There  is  a  slightly-fatigued  look 
in  his  face  as  he  waits  with  his  comrades  in  the  middle  of  the 
Plaza  tUl  the  alguazil  shall  come  with  the  billets  to  lodge  them. 
Perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  the  far-off  village  in  the  mountains,  where 
he  passed  his  chUdhood,  or  perhaps  he  may  be  seeing  again  in 
memory  the  burning  plains  of  Morocco,  or  the  magnificent  foliage 
of  the  Cuban  savannas ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  his  thoughts  are 
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eTidently  far  away  from  the  present,  and  his  look  aeema  to  turn  in- 
wards, as  is  the  case  with  those  who  descead  into  the  grave  of  the 
buried  past.  The  alguazil  comes  at  last,  and  distribntes  to  eTery 
other  man  the  billet  which  is  to  lodge  two  of  them.  These  are 
little  slips  of  paper  on  which  it  is  specified  that  the  householder,  in 
whose  name  they  are  made  out,  is  to  lodge  two  soldiers,  giving 
them  one  bed  for  the  pair ;  moreover,  salt,  vinegar,  and  the  use  of 
the  fire  to  cook  their  rations.  The  adjutant  then  tells  o£f  the  men 
who  are  for  daty ;  the  officer  in  command  gives  the  order,  'A  alojarse  !* 
(To  yonr  billets !) ;  the  men  disappear  right  and  left  in  search  of 
their  lodgings;  the  idlers,  who  have  been  in  the  market-place 
watching  the  arrival  of  the  troop,  gradually  disperse;  and  compara- 
tive quiet  is  restored. 

Let  us  follow  our  man  to  his  lodging.  By  his  easy  gait  and 
elastic  step  no  one  would  fancy  that  he  has  made  twelve  Spanish 
leagues  since  daybreak ;  but  such  is  nevertheless  the  case.  On 
arriving  at  the  house  where  he  has  been  quartered,  he  strikes  with 
the  stock  of  his  rifle  on  the  massive  door,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  loud  deep  voice,  'Ave  Maria  purissima!'  which  is  the  nsnal 
formula  in  Spain  on  entering  a  strange  house;  the  answer,  <Sin 
pecado  concebida !'  (Conceived  without  sin !)  is  immediately  given. 
*  Quien  va  ?'  (Who  is  there  ?)  He  then  enters,  shows  his  billet,  and 
place  is  made  for  him  by  the  fire.  He  commences  by  laying  aside 
his  arms  and  baggage,  then  takes  his  tobacco  and  cigarette-papers 
firom  his  pocket,  rolls  a  cigarette,  and  ofiers  the  pouch  to  the  men 
who  may  happen  to  be  present,  an  offer  which  is,  by  the  way,  always 
accepted.  The  ice  being  thus  broken,  he  submits  patiently  to  the 
inquisitiveness  of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  listening  intently,  how- 
ever, for  the  bugle-call  for  'rations.'  As  soon  as  he  hears  it,  he 
hurries  away  to  the  town-hall,  where  the  distribution  is  usually 
made,  waits  patiently  till  his  name  is  called,  though  he  may  perhaps 
be  fasting  since  morning.  By  this  time  the  twilight  has  deepened 
into  night,  and  the  only  lights  that  guide  him  are  the  stars  or  the 
dull  lamps  that  bum  before  some  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  as  he  returns 
to  his  house.  At  last  he  reaches  it,  and  asks  the  patrona  (for  so 
the  hostess  is  called)  te  do  him  Hxe  favour  to  cook  his  rations,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  request  that  she  will  give  him  his  supper 
out  of  what  she  has  prepared  for  her  fisunily,  taking  in  return  the 
meat  he  may  have  received — a  request  that  is  rarely  refused — ^he 
keeping  the  rest  of  the  ration,  which  is  made  up  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  will  serve  him  on  the  march  of  the  following  day.  While  supper 
is  preparing,  he  undergoes  a  cross-fire  of  questions,  such  as : 

*  What  province  do  you  come  firom  ?' 

'  Old  CastiUe.* 

'Ah,  I  have  been  there/  says  the  master  of  the  house.    ^Iwas 
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once  in  Bnrgos,  and  have  a  nephew  at  Yalladolid.  Where  have  yon 
come  from  to-day  ?* 

'  From  Sangaesa^  by  the  road  over  the  mountains.' 

*  Yen,  yes ;  a  long  march,  but  I  daresay  you  hare  made  longer. 
You  look  as  though  you  had  sefved  long  in  the  army?' 

'  Eleven  years  last  Easter.' 

*  Carrarrdta,  a  long  time !  And  have  you  never  been  home  since 
then  ?' 

*  No ;  the  nearest  I  have  been  was  when  we  went  with  Concha 
into  Navarre.  My  regiment  passed  within  half  a  league  of  my 
village;  I  could  see  it  in  the  mountains,  but  was  not  able  to  go 
there.' 

*  And  your  parents ;  have  you  not  seen  or  heard  from  them  in  all 
this  time  ?'  says  the  patrona,  looking  up  from  her  pots  and  pans. 

*  No ;  but  I  sometimes  have  letters.  I  have  one  now ;  but  as  I 
cannot  read  I  must  wait  till  our  corporal  has  time  to  read  it  for  me.' 

'  Have  you  a  novia  (sweetheart)  at  home  ?'  asks  one  of  the 
daughters. 

This  question  causes  a  general  laugh,  and  Mariquita  retires, 
blushing,  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  to  hide  her  confusion  as  her 
father  says : 

*  He  has  twenty,  and  in  more  places  than  one,  I'll  be  sworn.' 
By  this  time  supper  is  ready,  and  every  one  takes  his  place  at 

the  table,  the  women  waiting  till  the  men  have  finished,  and  for  a 
few  moments  there  is  no  other  noise  but  the  clatter  of  the  wooden 
spoons  in  the  little  clay  dishes  in  which  each  person  has  been 
served. 

When  the  cravings  of  hunger  are  over,  conversation  again  com- 
mences. 

*  How  do  you  like  the  service  ?' 

'Well  enough ;  besides,  I  have  become  accustomed  to  it  now.' 

*  How  much  do  they  pay  you  a  day  ?' 

'  One  real  (2^d.),  besides  my  crosses,  which  bring  me  twenty 
reals  apiece  every  month.' 

(For  in  Spain  the  cross  of  the  'Merito  MUitar'  brings  in  a  cer- 
tain sum,  which  varies  according  to  circumstances,  some  bringing 
more  and  some  less  than  the  above-named  sum.) 

*  Are  you  never  stationed  in  the  towns  ?' 
'Yes,  sometimes.' 

*  Are  you  quartered  on  the  townspeople  as  in  the  villages?' 
'  No ;  in  the  cities  we  are  in  barracks.' 

*And  do  you  prefer  them?' 

'No;  there  is  too  much  duty  in  the  towns — guards,  piquets, 
patrols,  drills,*  escorts,  and  th^  like,  till  we  have  scarce  an  hour  to 
ourselves  in  the  week.' 
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*  But  I  suppose  you  are  better  fed  than  when  on  the  march  ?* 

*  That  depends ;  we  have  onr  rancho  (mess),  which  is  niade 
up  of  meat,  beans,  rice,  potatoes,  or  stock-fish  ;  and  onr  two  poimds 
of  bread  and  pinta  of  wine  every  day.' 

'  But  if  you  have  all  this,  you  are  better  off  than  here.' 
'  Yes,  but  we  don't  hare  it  all  at  once ;  sometimes  one  thing  and 
sometimes  another ;  but  scarcely  ever  enough  of  anything,  excepting 
pan  y  pah  (bread  and  stick),  and  of  the  palo  we  get  more  than 
we  like.' 

'  Who  cooks  for  you  ?'  hazards  the  patrona. 

*  There  are  five  cooks  to  each  company.' 

*  What  do  you  do  for  plates,  and  where  do  you  eat  ?' 

'  We  eat  in  our  quarters,  and  use  the  tops  of  our  fiambreras 
(round  tin  boxes,  about  eight  inches  across  and  two  deep,  which 
serve  for  carrying  cooked  rations  in)  for  plates.' 

*  How  many  days  have  you  to  yourself  in  the  week  ?' 

'  Not  many ;  for  there  are  the  guards,  then  the  imaginary  serrice, 
then  the  piquets,  patrols,  and  fatigqe  duties  and  drills,  so  that  with 
one  thing  or  another  our  time  is  pretty  well  taken  up.' 

'  What  do  you  call  the  imaginary  service  ?' 

'  The  imaginary  is  that  of  to-morrow  ;  for  instance,  I  am  told  off 
for  guard-duty  to-morrow.  Now  in  case  of  anything  happening  to  the 
man  I  have  to  relieve  (who  is  on  duty  to-day)  I  have  to  take  his 
place,  consequently  I  have  to  be  on  hand  twenty-four  hours  before 
my  turn  for  duty  really  comes,  so  that  after  all  I  prefer  campaigning 
to  garrison.' 

^  But  the  Garlists  may  kill  you  ?' 

*  Threatened  men  live  long;'  and  supper  being  over,  onr  man 
rises  and  asks  the  way  to  the  cafe  to  avoid  further  questioning. 

There  are  few  villages  in  Spain,  no  matter  how  small  they  may 
be,  that  cannot  boast  a  cafe.  On  arriving  the  place  is  fall;  the 
officers  have  had  a  room  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  the  men  are 
allowed  the  large  room  to  themselves.  The  tables  are  all  full ;  some 
occupied  by  groups  of  men  chatting  and  smoking,  some  drinking, 
and  some  playing  their  favourite  games  of  monte,  canety  or  seyen 
and  a  half;  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  a  party  of  gitAnoi 
(gipsies),  accompanying  on  guitars,  mandolins,  and  tambourines 
the  malaguenas  and  jota^,  which  they  sing  in  high  £alsetto  voices, 
while  the  soldiers  dance  with  some  of  the  village  girls  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  to  join  them. 

There  are  few  sights  more  picturesque  than  one  of  these  cafes 
in  a  small  town  where  there  is  a  detachment  of  various  arms  in  the 
place ;  and  as  the  Spanish  soldier  rarely  leaves  his  arms  at  his  quar- 
ters, as  he  is  liable  to  be  called  by  the  llamada  a  la  carrera  (u€. 
called  in  hot  haste)  for  inunediate  service,  the  glitter  of  steel,  and 
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the  various  umforms,  mixed  witli  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
peasantry,  make  up  a  picture  that,  seen  once  or  twice,  is  rarely 
forgotten,  though  when  seen  repeatedly  it  becomes  as  dull  and  un- 
interesting as  any  sight  with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar. 

The  noise  grows  louder  as  the  evening  wears  on,  the  dances 
more  rapid  and  wilder  as  the  crowd  that  surround  the  dancers  take 
up  the  chorus  of  the  songs,  and  keep  time  to  the  music  by  striking 
the  palms  of  their  hands  together,  and  fresh  couples  take  the  places 
of  those  who  are  exhausted.  The  gamesters  have  deserted  their 
separate  tables  and  congregated  at  one  particular  one,  where  a 
dragoon  of  Calatrara  is  dealing  inontes  and  winning  nearly  all  that 
remains  of  his  comrades'  pay.  Occasionally  a  deep  oath  disturbs  the 
silence  that  reigns  (save  for  the  clink  of  the  money  as  it  is  taken  up 
or  put  down  on  the  different  cards)  at  this  end  of  the  room,  as  some 
unfortunate  fellow  loses  his  last  stake. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  long  bugle-call,  and  every  one  stops  in  the 
midst  of  their  excitement.  The  patrol  enters;  and  gamesters,  mu- 
sicians, dancers,  and  all  are  unceremoniously  turned  out,  for  the 
retreat  has  just  sounded.  Five  minutes  later,  and  the  whole  town 
is  as  still  as  the  grave ;  the  only  lights  remaining  are  those  of  the 
reten  (quarter-guard),  which  has  been  established  in  the  covered 
gateway  of  the  town-hall,  their  red  glare  contrasting  with  the  deep 
shadow  of  that  side  of  the  Plaza,  while  the  houses  are  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  and  the  fountain  in  its  centre  appears  like  liquid  silver 
under  the  rays  of  the  full  moon.  '  Centinela  alerta !'  is  the  only 
sound  that  is  heard,  and  even  this  dies  awaj  as  it  is  taken  up  from 
sentry  to  sentry  till  it  is  lost  in  the  distance,  and  the  answer, '  Alerta 
esta !'  is  returned ;  and  then  the  whole  town  is  wrapped  in  silence. 


MY  OXFORD  DAYS. 

Bt  tbe  Bight  Hon.  E.  H.  ENATCHBULL-Huaissnr,  M.P. 


I  DULY  matriculated  at  Oxford  upon  the  9th  July^  in  the  year  1847, 
and  swore  with  befitting  alacrity  to  my  belief  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles^  of  which  I  probably  knew  as  much — or  as  little — as  the 
majority  of  youths  who  had  to  undergo  the  same  perfonnance  for 
the  same  reason.  The  Oxford  of  those  days  was  very  different  from 
the  Oxford  of  to-day,  and  the  standard  of  examination  for  entrance 
into  most  of  the  colleges  was  by  no  means  high.  I  am  not  sue 
that  there  was  any  standard  at  all  for  *  gentlemen  conmionerfl/  in 
which  capacity  I  was  dtdy  entered  at  Magdalen  College.  Dear  old 
Magdalen !  I  coold  break  out  into  a  rhapsody  about  the  place  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  but  although  I  avoid  this,  for  reasons  conneeted 
with  the  feelings  of  such  as  may  chance  to  become  my  readers,  none 
the  less  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  shall  always 
cherish  a  warm  affection  for  the  college  in  which  were  spent  three 
of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  That  I  ever  entered  it  at  all  .was 
owing  to  a  singular  chain  of  circumstances.  My  father  had  cherished 
the  old-fashioned  belief  that  *  influence*  could  (as  perhaps  it  might 
have  done  in  former  days)  obtain  for  a  boy  to  whom  it  was  accessible 
admission  into  any  college  which  his  father  selected  for  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  neglected  to  put  my  name  down  for  any  college  at  all, 
and  was  much  surprised  and  annoyed,  on  applying  to  his  old  friend. 
Dr.  Marsham,  the  Warden  of  Merton,  to  take  me  into  that  respect- 
able establishment,  to  find  Uiat  there  was  such  a  thing  as  '  a  list* 
kept  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges,  that  the  Warden's  list  was  frill,  and 
that  for  some  time  to  come  there  would  be  no  chance  of  my  admis- 
sion. That  a  Marsham  should  refuse  a  frkvour  to  a  Enatchbnll 
appeared  to  him  incomprehensible ;  but  so  it  was,  and  my  &ther 
then  required  me  to  try  for  a  Postmastership  at  Merton,  which  wonld 
have  been  an  exccflent  way  of  obtaining  an  entrance  to  the  college, 
but  that  it  entailed  success  in  a  competitive  examination.  As  boys 
could  be  idle  at  Eton  in  those  days  (whatever  it  may  be  now),  and  I 
had  taken  full  advantage  of  that  possibility,  it  is  not  surprising  thai 
I  was  beaten  in  the  contest,  and  again  failed  in  my  attempt  to  become 
a  member  of  Merton.  Thus  repulsed,  and  destined  to  be  neither  a 
*  conmioner'  nor  a  *  scholar'  of  that  ancient  college,  a  choice  was 
given  me  between  two  positions,  that  of  'commoner*  at  Chiist 
Church  or  '  gentleman  commoner'  at  Magdalen.  It  was  a  curious 
choice  to  offer  to  a  boy ;  but  the  explanation  was  that  my  coxuan, 
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the  Bey.  J.  M.  Bice,  for  whom  my  father  had  a  great  regard,  had 
jnst  become  a  '  Fellow'  of  Magdalen ;  and  as  there  were  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  no  *  commoners'  there,  I  must 
have  entered  as  a  '  gentleman  commoner,'  or  not  at  all.  I  elected  to 
do  80,  which  was  perhaps^natnral  enough  under  the  circumstances. 
Much  as  I  enjoyed  my  Magdalen  days,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  that  there  never  was  a  greater 
academical  error  committed  in  a  University  than  the  institution 
of  'gentlemen  commoners.'  I  will  not  waste  time  in  proving 
this  proposition,  because  I  hardly  think  that  any  one  will  deny 
it ;  but  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  the  '  order'  could  have 
been  allowed  to  exist  as  long  as  it  did.  In  Magdalen  it  was 
certainly  an  immitigated  evil.  There  were  three  other  gentlemen 
commoners  there  when  I  entered  the  college,  and  a  fourth  shortly 
afterwards  joined  us.  As  our  relations  were  from  first  to  kst  of 
the  most  friendly  character,  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  attacking  individuals  whilst  exposing  the  evils  of  a  system. 
They  were  all '  good  fellows,' but  none  of  them  came  to  Oxford  with 
any  intention  of  securing  that  degree  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
legitimate  end  and  object  of  an  academical  career.  They  came  to 
enjoy  themselves  for  three  or  four  years,  according  to  their  ideas 
of  enjoyment-to  hunt,  give  Bupper-parties,  play  bmiards.  shirk 
lectures,  and  spend  money  in  various  kinds  of  ways  not  entirely 
conducive  to  any  satisfactory  results.  These  three  or  four  men 
were  thrown  down  into  the  college,  of  which  some  twenty  *  Demies' 
(scholars)  were  the  only  other  undergraduate  members,  very  much, 
I  imagine,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter  in  every  way.  It  was  hard 
for  a  scholar,  probably  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  with  a  restricted  allow- 
ance, to  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  a£forded  by  the  society  of 
men  to  whom  expense  was  apparently  '  no  object,'  and  whose  talent 
for  '  making  a  row'  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  quiet  pursuit 
of  classical  knowledge.  We  were  a  '  rackety'  set  when  I  first  en- 
tered the  college  ;  for  I  freely  confess  that  I  yielded  to  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  which  was  a  step  absolutely  essential  for  my  own 
comfort  as  a  new-comer.  I  could  tell  tales  of  our  doings  which 
would  be  more  amusing  than  edifying,  but  they  are  perhaps  better 
buried  in  the  past,  especially  as  the  college  has  long  since  under- 
gone a  complete  change ;  the  race  of  '  gentlemen  commoners'  has 
been  swept  away,  and  a  number  of  '  commoners'  exist,  as  in  other 
colleges,  who  may  safely  boast  that  for  comfort,  good  management, 
and  good  tutors  their  college  is  second  to  none  in  the  University. 
It  was  not  a  wise,  though  a  natural,  choice  that  I  made  in  accepting 
the  *  gentleman  commoner'  alternative,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned 
my  scholastic  career.  It  settled  the  question  of  my  taking  '  a  class/ 
for  the  temptations  to  be  idle  were  too  great,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
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fiftct,  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  of  my  '  order*  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned who  took  a  degree  at  all.     Within  a  year  of  my  last  examin- 
ation, my  tutor,  the  present  respected  and  in  every  way  excellent 
President  of  Magdalen,  sent  for  me  to  entreat  me  to  ^  go  in  for  a 
class/  telling  me  fairly  that  I  had  wasted  too  much  time  to  make  it 
probable  that  I  could  now  get  '  a  first/  but  that  he  could  abnost 
guarantee  me  '  a  second'  if  I  would  but  try.    My  ambition,  boweyer, 
did  not  lie  that  way,  and  I  had  not  yet  learned  the  pleasures  as  well 
as  the  advantages  of  work.     So  I  neglected  his  advice,  and  it  is  no 
use  being  sorry  now.    The  mention  of  the  word  '  President'  reminds 
me  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Bouth,  who  occupied  that  position  when  I 
first  entered  the  college,  and  in  fact  did  not  die  until  I  had  left  it 
several  years.     He  was  elected  in  1791,  and  was  at  that  time  sap- 
posed  to  be  in  delicate  health,  for  which  reason  I  have  always  heard 
he  was  elected  by  those  who  thought  their  own  chance  was  only 
temporarily  postponed.     But  he  disappointed  all  such  calculations, 
if  indeed  they  were  really  made — expectant  Presidents  arose,  lived, 
and  passed  away,  and  Dr.  Bouth  was  in  his  hundredth  year  when 
he  died  in  1855,   although  we  had  a  legend  in  Magdalen  that 
he  was  a  hundred  years  old  some  time  before.     He  was  a  veiy 
extraordinary  man,  and  v^rrote  a  book  which  was  read  in  the  Schools 
not  many  years  before  his  death.     This,  at  least,  I  have  often  been 
told,  and  I  hope  no  one  will  contradict  it  and  spoil  the  illusion,  if  it 
be  one.    I  am  prouder  of  two  autograph  letters  of  his  than  of  abnost 
any  others  I  possess  (Canning's  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  are 
those  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  when  I  say  '  almost'),  and  I  valne 
them  highly.     One  of  these  affords  a  curious  commentary  upon  tiie 
manner  in  which  encouragement  was  given  to  young  men  who  wished 
to  read  at  Oxford  in  my  day.     Having  become  somewhat  anxious 
about  my  degree  (the  natural  result  of  habitual  idleness)  I  wrote  to 
the  President  to  ask  if  I  might  return  to  Oxford  two  or  three  weeb 
before  the  term  began,  in  order  to  read,  adding  that  I  was  going 
to   '  coach'  with  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  college.      Dr.  Boath 
vnrote  back  a  refusal,  though  couched  in  very  gracious  terms.    He 
explained  that  for  an   undergraduate  to  come  up  and  read  out  of 
term-time  was  an  innovation  which  could  not  be  recognised  or  per- 
mitted ;  but,  taking  his  analogy  fi'om  that  cock-fighting  which  I  sup- 
pose had  been  among  the  favourite  sports  of  his  youth,  he  added, 
*  aUow  me  to  say,  sir,  you  require  no  feeder  to  unake  youfighV 

His  other  letter  to  me  was  one  of  congratulation  upon  my 
marriage  in  1852 — a  spontaneous  and  very  kind  efiEusion.  The 
President,  at  his  advanced  age,  was  naturally  somewhat  deaf;  bat 
he  was  more  or  less  so  according  to  his  desire  to  hear  or  not  to 
hear  what  was  said.  It  was  genuine  deafness,  I  imagine,  which 
caused  him  to  fall  into  a  mistake  at  the  beginning  of  one  summer 
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term,  when  a  senior  ntdergradaate  went  on  behalf  of  the  rest  of  ns 
to  ask  if  we  might,  as  usual,  practise  archery  in  the  park  behind 
the  *  new  buildings'  at  Magdalen.     It  should  be  explained  that 
there  is  a  small  herd  of  deer  there,  which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  park.     So,  when  the  ambassador  had  made  his  request  that 
'  the  butts'  might  be  put  up  there  to  be  shot  at  by  the  college 
archers,  the  old  President,  after  listening  attentively,  burst  forth 
with  an  astonished  exclamation :   '  Shoot  at  the  bucks^  sir — shoot 
at  the  bucks  !     I  should  think  not,  sir,  indeed.     I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing!'     Fortunately  for  our  archery,  however,  a  speedy 
explanation  satisfactorily  settled  the  question.     Another  instance  of 
his  deafness,  real  or  feigned,  is  somewhat  more  amusing.    Between 
the  Sunday  services  some  of  the  little  choristers  had  occasionally 
amused   themselves  with   playing  bowls   upon   the    smooth  lawn 
between  the  old  and  new  builcUngs.     Some  zealous  man  among  the 
Fellows,  whose  righteousness  was  too  much  for  him  on  Sundays, 
felt  bound  to  wait  upon  the  President  one  day  to  represent  to  him 
the  enormity  of  this  proceeding,  and  how  that  these  unhappy  boys 
were  perilling  their  own  souls,  and  afifording  to  others  a  pernicious 
example  of  juvenile  depravity  in  thus  breaking  the  Sabbath.     But 
the  President  would  not  hear  the  good  man.     Somehow  or  other  he  ' 
was  deafer  than  ever  that  morning,  and  misinterpreted  everything 
which  the  other  tried  to  say  to  him.     At  last,  when  the  advocate 
of  repression  had  bawled  himself  hoarse,  and,  almost  in  despair, 
made  one  more  tremendous  effort  to  be  heard,  the  good  old  President 
turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face  for  a  moment,  whilst  with  great 
energy  he  enunciated  this  sentiment :   *  I'm  no  Sabbatarian,  sir — 
I'm  no  Sabbatarian;'  and  not  another  word  could  his  persecutor 
extract  from  him.     If  it  was  not  that  I  fear  to  be  wearisome,  I 
could  relate  sundry  other  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Bouth.     He  was  always 
most  civil  to  me  when  I  saw  him,  although  that  was,  as  a  rule,  not 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  term.     Sometimes,  however,  I  had  the 
honour  of  dining  with  him — an  honour  only  vouchsafed  to  a  very 
few  of  the  undergraduate  members  of  the  college,  and  one  with 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  we  would  most  of  us  readily  have  dispensed. 
For  the  good  old  man  preserved  the  ancient  custom  of  dining  in 
academical  costume,  and  '  dons'  and  undergraduates  alike  had  to 
appear  duly  clad  in  cap  and  gown — the  latter  of  which  was  an 
uncomfortably  warm  addition  to  one's  evening  clothes  in  rooms 
which,  as  those  of  the  President,  had  a  terrible  paucity  of  ventila- 
tion.    Mrs.  Bouth  was  generally  present  on  these  occasions.     She 
was  a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  but  much  younger  than  the  President, 
and  to  the  end  of  her  days  he  never  kept  a  carriage  for  her,  but  she 
went  about  Oxford  in  a  Bath  chair,  drawn  by  a  donkey,  and  escorted 
by  an  individual  of  stunted  growth  and  curious  aspect.     It  was  a 
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singnlar  cortege,  and  *  Mrs.  Roath's  donkey'  was  as  well  known  in 
Oxford  as  the  Vice- Chancellor,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  insinaate 
for  a  moment  that  the  two  had  any  common  points  of  resemblance. 
I  remember  hearing  a  charmingly  (7a  t/r^  thing  said  to  this  excellent 
lady  by  a  brother  undergradnate  at  one  of  these  solemn  dinners.  She 
was  expatiating  upon  the  height  of  an  old  cnimbling  wall  which  OTer- 
shadowed  cne  of  her  windows,  and  offended  her  eye,  and  complained 
that  the  President  did  not  care  abont  it.  Fancy  my  horror  on  hear- 
ing the  young  gentleman  reply :  '  0  yes ;  I  see  it.  Bat  no  donbt 
the  new  President  will  very  soon  sweep  all  that  away  /'  *  Ah,  yes, 
Mr.  C.,*  replied  she  sadly  (I  can  see  her  now),  'we  must  expect 
that  there  will  be  a  new  President  veiy  soon,  no  donbt.'  When  I 
left  Oxford  the  President  gave  me  most  kind  advice,  though  not 
exactly  suited  to  the  ways  of  procedure  in  these  modem  political  times. 
*No  doubt,  sir,'  said  he,  'you  will  seek  public  life — ^you  ought  to 
seek  public  life,  and  go  into  Parliament.  Take  my  advice,  sir ; 
choose  out  some  powerful  patron^  sir,  and  stick  to  him — stick  to 
him  always,  sir;  that  is  the  only  way  /'  I  listened  with  respectM 
attention,  and  at  the  end  of  his  discourse  he  bade  me  an  affectionate 
farewell :  '  Merciful  Heaven  bless  you,  sir ;  I  shall  never  see  you 
again!' 

I  did  see  him  again,  however ;  for  some  time  after  my  maniage 
I  brought  my  wife  up  to  Oxford,  and  we  called  together  upon  the  good 
old  President,  who  laid  his  hands  on  our  heads,  and  blessed  us  so 
solemnly  that  we  both  felt  as  if  we  were  being  married  over  again. 

I  cannot  leave  the  President  without  retailing  an  instance  of  his 
extraordinary  powers  of  memory,  which  impressed  me  very  much  at 
the  time  it  was  told  me.  I  tell  it  as  I  heard  it ;  and  though  it  is 
possible  that  I  ipay  be  inaccurate  in  some  of  the  details,  the  evidence 
as  to  the  tenacity  of  the  President's  memory  will  not  be  affected 
thereby.  Only  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  a  friend — Dr.  F.  by 
name — called  upon  him,  and  amused  him,  as  was  his  wont,  by 
several  anecdotes.  One  of  these  was  that  Harcourt,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  kept,  when  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  pack  of  foxhounds, 
which  he  gave  up  on  being  promoted  to  the  archiepiscopal  see. 
When  this  event  occurred  he  went  to  his  keimels  to  pay  his  favourites 
a  farewell  visit.  According  to  a  not  unusual  custom,  the  hounds 
had  been  given  names  commencing  with  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Master's  name ;  and  on  the  Archbishop  entering,  the  huntsman 
called  several  of  them — *  Happiness,'  '  Harbinger,'  &c. — till  pre- 
sently he  came  to  one  whom  he  addressed  by  the  title  of  '  Charlotte.' 
'  What's  that  ?'  asked  his  Grace.  '  Charlotte  ?  Harlot,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  ?'  '  Yes,'  stammered  the  man ;  '  so  it  was,  your 
Grace ;  but  I  thought  now  that  your  Grace  was  an  archbishop  it 
wouldn't  be  proper.'     'Ah,  I  see,'  remarked  the  Prelate;  'we 
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both  took  a  C  the  same  day!'  The  President  laughed  heartily 
at  this  stoiy ;  but  as  soon  as  Dr.  F.  had  left  the  room,  he  turned 
to  a  third  person  who  had  been  present  at  the  intervieWy  and  thus 
addressed  him  :  *  Very  clever  man,  sir,  Dr.  F. — very  clever  man. 
That  was  a  capital  story  he  was  telling  us  about  the  Archbishop  of 
York — a  capital  story,  sir ;  but  it  can't  be  true,  sir.  He  didn^t 
take  the  name  of  Harcourt  till  he  had  been  twenty  year$  arch' 
bishop  f     His  name  was  Vernon,  sir.' 

Sure  enough,  I  find  that  the  Bev.  E.  Venables  Vernon  was 
made  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1791,  and  translated  to  the  see  of  York, 
under  the  same  name,  in  1808;  and  I  hardly  know  which  to 
appreciate  more  highly,  the  accuracy  of  the  President's  recollection, 
or  the  delicacy  with  which  he  forebore  to  spoil  a  good  story  by 
correcting  the  narrator  during  its  progress. 

Besides  the  President,  there  were  several  notable  Fellows  at 
Magdalen  in  my  day.  Amongst  these  was  J.  B.  Mozley,  the 
well-known  writer  of  the  articles  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer ; 
and  also  the  Bev.  William  Palmer,  elder  brother  of  Lord  Selbome, 
who  occupied  rooms  immediately  over  mine,  and  was  intent  upon 
reconciling  the  Greek  and  Anglican  Churches,  to  which  I  should 
have  had  no  objection  if  it  had  not  caused  him  to  indulge  in  long 
nocturnal  perambulations,  which  constantly  disturbed  my  rest,  and 
were  all  the  more  trying  because  he  was  lame,  and  consequently 
walked  about  overhead  with  a  stick.  Then  there  was  Dr.  EUerton, 
who  delivered  a  lecture  at  early  chapel  once  a  term,  the  subject 
being  the  Pope,  against  whom  he  dealt  out  anathemas  which  might 
possibly  have  demolished  the  Pontiff  of  Bome  if  he  had  ever  heard 
them.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  he  was  not  compelled  to  do 
so,  as  were  the  Magdalen  undergraduates,  much  to  their  disgust. 
As  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  discipline  exercised  over  '  gentlemen 
commoners'  at  this  time,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  deliberately  claimed 
exemption,  from  attendance  at  Dr.  Ellerton's  lecture,  not,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  that  we  loved  the  Pope,  but  that  we  hated  early 
chapel  and  services  of  any  description.  I  was  deputed  to  conduct 
the  appeal  to  the  Dean  upon  this  subject,  which  I  did  in  the  most 
formal  and  solemn  manner.  The  college  authorities  took  time  to 
consider;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that,  after  fall  deliberation,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  statutes  of  the  college  nowhere 
gave  any  such  right  to  any  one  as  that  which  we  claimed,  and  I  was 
duly  informed  of  this  decision  by  a  letter  from  the  Dean,  which  I 
still  possess,  as  a  curious  memento  of  those  days.  Apart,  however, 
from  this  enforcement  of  discipline  (at  which  we  were  rather  sur- 
prised), great  latitude  was  allowed  to  our  'order.'  Our  lectures 
were  few,  we  had  as  many  friends  as  '^e  Uked  to  dine  at  our  special 
table,  and  we  *  knocked  in'  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  again  and 
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again,  without  anything  being  said  to  ns.  One  of  our  '  privileges' 
was  to  have  a  '  common  room'  of  our  own ;  but  against  this  I  made 
war  from  the  first,  thinking  it  far  preferable  to  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
'  wine'  in  one's  own  room,  and  to  choose  one's  own  company ;  and 
to  this  view  the  others  came  round  in  my  second  term. 

I  said  I  would  not  chronicle  the  undergraduate  doings  of  my 
time;  but  after  all  they  were  probably  an  improvement  on  those  of 
past  generations,  and  the  tone  of  things  has  since  those  days  been 
so  greatly  raised  and  improved,  that  the  relation  of  a  few  strange 
proceedings  will  probably  only  cause  to  any  young  Oxonians  who  may 
chance  to  read  these  pages  a  laudable  feeUng  of  self-congratulation 
that  they  live  in  a  more  sober  and  respectable  epoch.  We  were  great 
at  supper-parties,  as  I  have  already  said.  Every  man  who  took  his 
degree,  or  passed  his  *  Smalls'  successfully,  gave  a  supper-party, 
and  other  excuses  were  not  wanting  to  justify  similar  entertain- 
ments. Indeed,  one  of  my  brother  '  gentlemen  commoners'  had 
supper  spread  in  his  room  aknost  every  night  in  the  week  when 
nothing  on  a  larger  scale  was  going  on,  and  was  quite  ofifended  if 
one  did  not  pretty  frequently  drop  in.  At  the  larger  parties  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  fiery  port,  strong  sherry,  and  full-bodied 
claret  went  down  throats  which  would  have  been  far  better  without 
either;  and  mulled  claret,  'Bishop,'  and  other  stomach-destroying 
compounds  were  always  to  be  had  in  abundance.  The  youthfbl 
brain  was  not  only  inflamed  by  these  potations,  but  was  further 
stimulated  by  a  baneful  practice  of  drinking  toasts  to  a  choros. 
This  game  consisted  of  the  whole  party  singing  three  times  over 
to  a  certain  tune  the  words,  *  A  pie  sat  on  a  pear-tree ;'  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  time  of  repeating  the  line,  the  verse  ended 
with,  '  Sing  hi,  sing  ho,  sing  he ;'  then  followed,  '  Once,  so  merrily 
hopped  she— twice  so  merrily  hopped  she— thrice  so  merrily  hopped 
she — sing  hi,  sing  ho,  sing  he.'  At  each  '  hopped  she'  everybody 
took  a  sip  at  his  glass,  and  all  glasses  had  to  be  emptied  in  time 
for  the  whole  party  to  join  in  the  final,  '  Sing  hi,'  &c. ;  of  course  the 
older  hands  at  the  game,  by  singing  fast  and  drinking  quickly,  were 
able  to  fluster  and  confuse  the  younger  ones  not  a  littie,  and  any- 
how the  result  was  that  most  of  the  party  usually  imbibed  some- 
what more  than  was  good  for  them.  There  was  one  excellent 
young  man  who  would  not  join  in  these  festivities, — there  may 
have  been  more,  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  recollect, — and  he  had, 
moreover,  some  ecclesiastical  notions  of  which  we  foolish  under- 
graduates did  not  approve,  probably  because  we  did  not  understand 
them.  I  suppose  he  would  have  been  called  a  Ritualist  now,  bat 
the  name  had  not  been  invented  then.  Anyhow,  on  two  occasions 
we  behaved  very  badly  to  this  non-convivial  gentleman.  After  one 
more   excited   supper  than  usual  we  seized  him,  laid  him  on  a 
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Blmtter  (I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  not  his  own  door),  carried 
him  into  the  inner  ^  quad/  tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  and  held  over 
him  an  animated  debate  whether  or  no  we  should  throw  him  into 
the  GherweU  from  the  bridge  dose  by.  I  decline  to  say  which 
way  I  gave  my  vote,  bat  I  know  it  was  a  near  thing,  and  it  was 
only  the  arrival  of  two  or  three  less  excited  individaals  npon  the 
scene  of  action  which  decided  the  matter  in  favour  of  restoring  him 
nndncked  to  his  room.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  consequences 
would  probably  have  been  serious.  On  another  occasion  we 
had  planned  to  put  this  same  unfortunate  individual  into  a  stone 
pulpit,  which  formed  an  excrescence  from  the  wall  between  the 
porter's  lodge  and  the  chapel,  and  to  which  there  was  no  approach 
from  inside,  so  that  a  ladder  (as  well  as  ropes  to  secure  him)  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  purpose.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
Bean  of  that  year  was  rather  popular ;  and  as  he  gave  leave  for  the 
supper  that  evening,  with  a  stipulation  (very  necessary,  had  he 
known  of  the  project)  that  there  should  be  *  no  row  afterwards,'  we 
felt  bound  in  honour  to  refrain  from  a  proceeding  which  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  without  something  of  the  kind.  I  beg  leave 
to  observe  here  that  these  occurrences  all  took  place  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  career,  and  that  the  college  gradually  became  much 
quieter  and  more .  orderly.  I  remember  a  tremendous  race  one 
night  at  this  time,  a  race  with  armchairs  in  the  new  cloisters,  one 
man  pushing  another  along  in  a  chair,  and  racing  against  another 
in  a  similar  position.  I  saw  Charlie  Bidding  (brother  of  the 
present  Head  Master  of  Winchester)  come  the  most  terrible 
'cropper'  imaginable  whilst  engaged  in  this  laudable  pastime. 
The  armchair  which  he  was  pushing  stuck,  or  broke  down,  or  did 
something  unexpected  of  the  sort,  and  over  he  went  on  his  head, 
with  a  force  which  I  should  have  thought  would  have  broken  any 
skull  in  Europe.  But  I  do  not  believe  he  was  a  bit  the  worse. 
Talking  of  races,  I  remember  I  was  matched  to  run  a  hundred 
yards  for  a  small  sum  of  money  with  one  of  the  Demies,  who  came 
to  me  a  day  or  two  before  the  race,  and  said  that  he  was  shortly 
going  to  take  holy  orders,  and  did  not  think  it  right  to  run  for 
money.  With  sad  irreverence  I  promptly  offered  to  run  him  for  a 
Bible,  but  the  match  never  came  off.  It  was  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious scruple  on  his  part,  and  I  always  respected  him  for  it. 

One  veiy  sad  event  sobered  our  youthful  spirits  during  these  old 
coUege-days,  though  it  occurred  later  on  than  the  events  of  which 
I  have  been  writing.  This  was  the  death  of  one  of  our  Demies, 
little  Daubeny,  who  was  a  general  favourite  with  the  college.  He 
had  been  up  with  the  college-boat,  and  the  crew  had  left  the  boat  and 
were  walking  home,  when  in  crossing  an  unfinished  bridge  he  fell 
off  upon  his  head,  and  received  injuries  from  which  he  died  in  two 
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or  three  days,  on  the  5th  March  1850.  The  foneral  was  on  the 
9th  March,  when  all  the  members  of  the  college  met  '  in  Hall*  at  a 
quarter  before  nine,  and  followed  the  body  round  the  doisters  to 
the  outer  gate  of  the  college,  whence  it  was  taken  to  his  home  in 
the  country,  three  of  the  Demies  going  with  the  members  of  his 
family  to  see  the  last  of  the  poor  little  fellow.  This  event  cast,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  gloom  over  the  whole  college.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  that  solemn  procession 
round  the  cloisters.  I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
how  Blyth  the  organist  played  the  *  Dead  March  in  Saul'  on  the 
day  the  boy  died,  and  how  the  anthem  was  *  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death,'  and  how  sad  and  sober  we  all  felt. 

Talking  of  Blyth  reminds  me  of  quite  a  different  matter,  to  which 
I  immediately  turn  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sorrowful  memories 
awakened  by  the  last  recital.  Blyth  stood  for  some  small  Uniyenity 
office,  the  precise  nature  of  which  I  cannot  recollect,  but  which  was 
contested  by  some  one  else,  who,  I  think,  beat  him.  '  Dick  Berens,' 
the  joTial  Bursar  of  All  Souls,  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  and 
always  civil  to  me,  asked  me  to  dinner  about  this  time,  and  had 
promised  to  vote  for  Blyth.  At  dinner  he  was  much  pressed  by 
some  friends  to  vote  for  the  other  man,  whom  they  stated  to  have 
far  superior  claims,  and  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  the  office.  I 
can  see  before  me  as  I  write  the  merry  face  and  twinkling  eyes  of 
the  dear  old  Bursar  as,  to  every  good  qualification  attributed  to  the 
other  candidate,  he  merely  replied,  with  a  peculiarly  jolly  chuckle  of 
his  own,  *  So's  Blyth — so's  Blyth,'  until  at  last  tiiey  gave  up  Ae 
attempt  in  despair.  All  Souls  was  a  charming  place  to  dine  at  in 
those  days — not  only  on  account  of  its  undeniable  port  and  some 
brown  sherry  of  special  virtue,  but  because  the  company  was  agree- 
able and  select.  So  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  at  that  time  sodal 
qualifications  (to  the  entire  disregard  of  academical  distinction  and 
scholarship)  were  the  best  recommendations  of  a  candidate  who  stood 
for  an  All  Souls  fellowship.  Dr.  Sneyd  was  then  *  the  Head,'  a 
polished  gentleman,  of  whom  were  written  those  two  lines  which 
most  old  Oxonians  will  recollect  as  epitomising  the  particular  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  respective  *  Heads'  of  All  Souls  and  Christ 
Church : 

*  Gaiflf ord  and  Sneyd  each  other's  leotttres  seek ; 
The  one  Uam$  maianen^  and  the  other  Qreek.* 

I  have  slipped  away  naturally  from  Magdalen  to  All  Souls ;  hut 
in  truth,  when  t  begin  to  chronicle  the  recollections  of  my  old  Ox* 
ford  days,  the  difficulty  I  find  is  not  a  want,  but  a  sup^uity,  of 
fnaterial.  I  lived  a  great  deal  with  Eton  men,  and  this  took  me  to 
Christ  Churchy  Merton,  University,  and,  most  of  all,  to  BallidI,  where 
my  brother  came  into  residence  after  I  had  been  at  Oxford  about  a 
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year.  The  great  drawbaok  of  Magdalen  was  its  distance  from  most 
of  the  other  colleges,  so  that  tny  old  Eton  friends  could  not  lonnge 
into  my  room  just  before  or  after  chapel  or  lecture,  but  had  to  under- 
take a  real  journey  to  pay  me  a  visit.  This  was  atoned  for,  how- 
eTer,  in  some  degree,  by  the  facility  which  the  easy  discipline  of  the 
college  afforded  for  entertaining  one's  friends  at  various  meals.  I 
take  up  a  somewhat  irregularly<*kept  diary  which  I  seem  to  have 
had  in  1848,  and  find  in  the  first  week  of  the  spring  term  the  fol- 
lowing entries  :  '  Jan.  31.  Austen  Leigh  dined  with  me.  Feb.  1. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  dined  Ute-h-Ute  with  me  in  my  rooms.  Feb.  2. 
Hall  began.  Hutton  (Balliol)  eame  to  go  to  chapel  with  me,  and 
dined  with  me  in  Hdl;  Begy  (my  brother)  dropping  in  in  eve. 
Feb.  4.  Dined  with  Snowden  of  University.  6th.  Hanbury  and 
Colquhoun  dined  with  me.'  And  so  on  throughout  the  term.  I  got 
my  out-coUege  society  and  preserved  my  Eton  friendships  by  a  series 
of  dinners,  for  the  goodness  of  which  our  Magdalen  cook  was  some- 
what famous.  His  name  wa9  Whiting,  I  recollect,  and  he  had  a 
singular  manner  of  replying  to  questions  of  an  ordinary  nature  by 
scriptural  texts  whenever  (as  was  generally  the  case)  he  could  find 
one  appropriate  to  the  subject.  For  instance,  I  well  remember 
speaking  to  him  once  when  there  was  a  storm  going  on,  and  remark- 
ing upon  its  violence,  when  he  promptly  replied,  '  Yes,  sir,  yes — the 
blast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall ;'  and  upon 
another  occasion  some  one  asked  him  if  he  had  any  family,  to  wUch 
he  forthwith  responded,  '  Write  ye  this  man  childless.'  He  was  a 
good  cook,  however,  and  the  nnder-cook,  Davis,  who  used  to  go 
the  rounds  of  the  college  to  diseoverthe  intentions  of  its  members 
with  regard  to  each  day's  dinners,  was  a  suggestive  and  remarkably 
polite  person,  who  never  spoke  to  you  without  bowing  repeatedly,  in 
a  manner  at  once  respectful  and  ludicrous.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  recall  the  conversations  of  some  of  those  tete-h-tete  dinners  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  '  Lord  Bobert  Cecil'  is  now  Mai'quis  of  Salis- 
bury ;  but  in  those  days  no  Schouvaloff  Memorandum,  Berlin  Treaty, 
or  similar  State  anxiety  troubled  his  brain.  We  probably  discussed 
the  afihirs  of  the  Oxford  Union,  in  which  we  both  took  an  active 
part,  each  of  us  being  (let  the  truth  be  confessed)  a  Tory  of  Tories 
as  regarded  our  political  creed.  Happy  Cecil,  who  could  remain  in 
the  same  creed  down  to  this  time,  or  at  least  be  called  by  the  same 
political  name,  for  the  creed  of  a  Tory  is  hardly  the  same  in  1879 
as  it  was  in  1848.  Still,  I  suppose  a  man  who  has  called  himself 
a  Tory  in  both  years  may  daim  ip  have  been  consistent  throughout ; 
and  there  is  a  feeling  of  respectability  even  in  a  nominal  consistency 
which  is  highly  appreciated  by  Englishmen.  I  would  have  been 
consistent  too,  but  I  could  not  have  been  honest  at  the  same  time. 
Cecil  could ;  a^id  therefore  siCKdD  I  say,  '  Happy  Cecil !'  If  we  were 
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to  haye  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  now  I  daresay  we  should  foil  to  taUdng 
of  the  old  subjects  again — at  least  I  think  I  shonld  try  to  do  ao,  and 
forget  all  the  political  events  which  haye  occurred  since. 

But  political  reflections  have  nothing  to  do  with  Magdalen 
dinners,  my  notice  of  which  I  conclude  by  stating  that,  with  a 
curious  love  for  statistics  (long  since  discarded),  I  seem  to  bave 
kept  a  record  of  my  entertainments  in  tabular  form  during  the 
years  1848  and  1849,  from  which  I  perceive  that  in  the  Michael- 
mas term  of  the  former  year  (which  will  be  sufficient  for  a  sample) 
I  entertained  eighty  people  at  dinner  and  twenty-seven  at  lunch, 
being  meanwhile  entertained  at  dinner  by  twenty-one  and  at  lunch 
by  ten.  Such  was  the  exchange  of  hospitality  by  which  I  managed 
to  keep  up  a  great  many  old  friendships  and  make  not  a  few  new 
ones.  Some  of  these  originated  or  were  cemented  in  the  Union ; 
but  this  is  a  subject  which  must  be  dealt  with,  if  at  all,  in  a  separate 
article,  as  a  description  of  its  doings  would  spin  this  paper  out  to 
an  unreasonable  length.  I  '  took  my  Smalls,'  or,  in  other  words, 
'  passed  my  Little-go'  or  *  Responsions,'  on  the  15th  February  1849, 
and  my  Degree  examination — vulgarly,  *  Greats' — on  11th  Novem- 
ber 1850 ;  taking  my  departure  from  the  University  upon  the  20th 
of  the  same  month. 

As  I  look  back  upon  this  period  of  my  life,  and  contnust  it 
with  the  last  twenty  years,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  I  can  haie 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  waste  my  Oxford  time  as  I  certainly  did; 
and  feel  that  if  I  had  worked  one-half  or  one-third  as  hard  during 
the  former  as  I  have  during  the  latter  period,  I  should  have  been 
a  far  more  usefrd  and  satisfactoiy  member  of  society.  I  suppose 
this  is  not  an  uncommon  reflection  for  a  man  in  his  fifty-fost 
year  to  make ;  but  although  I  certainly  do  make  it,  and  with  a  most 
sincerely  regretful  feeling,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  supremely 
happy  at  Oxford,  and  have  most  pleasant  memories  of  my  University 
career.  An  Eton  man  who  is  '  worth  his  salt'  must  be  happy  at 
either  University,  because  he  has  friendships  to  carry  on  with  less 
restrictions  than  were  imposed  upon  them  by  the  discipline  of  school- 
life,  and  a  wide  field  of  new  acquaintance  opened  before  him,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  attractive  to  any  one  who  loves  the  society  of  his 
fellow-men.  This  I  confess  I  have  always  done.  There  is  a  great 
charm  in  it  to  me.  There  is  information  or  amusement  to  he 
derived  from  almost  every  man  that  you  meet  through  life ;  and  if 
you  only  try  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  every  one,  and  ignore  fanlts 
which  you  are  not  obliged  to  discover,  your  pleasure  and  benefit  are 
likely  to  be  all  the  greater.  In  the  society  of  young  men,  especially^ 
fresh  from  public  schools,  and  not  yet  tossed  about  and  hardened 
in  the  storms  of  life,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm,  which  I  own  I  hardly 
feel  the  less  now  that  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  young  man  myself.    I 
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felt  it  Y617  much  when  I  was  o&e  of  them,  and  thorongUy  enjoyed 
the  society  of  the  Oxford  of  my  day.  I  hegan  by  saying  that  it 
was  a  yeiy  different  Oxford  from  what  it  is  now.  That  is  tme 
enough ;  but  in  one  sense  it  is  the  same — ^the  same  constant  supply 
of  high-spirited  manly  English  boys  still  comes  up  from  our  great 
pnbUc  schools  to  the  Universityy  and  in  the  three  years  passed  tiiere 
the  boyish  character  receives  an  impression  for  good  or  evil  which  is 
likely  to  endure  through  life.  To  those  who  are  happy  enough  to 
come  to  her,  Oxford  still  gives  a  training  which,  if  rightly  taken 
advantage  of,  is  invaluable ;  and  now,  as  in  my  day,  I  believe  a  man 
to  be  worth  very  little  indeed  who,  on  leaving  the  University,  does 
not  carry  away  with  him  feelings  of  veneration  and  love  for  her 
which  only  end  with  his  existence. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


I  PRAT  that  when  my  soul,  in  later  age, 

Sees  once  again  the  progress  of  the  years — 
If  true  should  be  that  ancient  myth  one  hears 

In  Eastern  lore,  or  reads  in  Plato's  page. 

That  ever  with  new  form  and  new  visage 

The  soul  migrates,  to  find  fresh  hopes  and  fears, 
And  pay  to  utmost  farthing  the  arrears 

Of  all  Time's  bitter  never-ending  wage — 

I  pray  that  she  may  drink  no  more,  no  less. 
Of  Lethe's  waves  of  cold  indifference 

Than  such  as  may  suffice  to  keep  her  true ; 
That  she  may  wisdom  seek  and  passion  rue. 
And  cherish  dearly-bought  experience. 

And  know  what  sorrow  is,  and  what  life's  littleness. 

W.  L.  COUBTNEY, 


HOW  HEROES  ABB  MANUFACTURED. 


In  England,  and  in  other  countries,  it  has  occnired  from  time  to 
time  that  indiyidaals  totally  destitute  of  moral  or  physical  courage 
have  sought  notoriety  by  attempted  assassination  of  some  regal  or 
diplomatic  celebrity.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  luclgr  ^alet 
or  aide-de-camp  who  seized  the  pistol  or  averted  the  dagger  has 
awobe  to  find  himself  famous ;  and  a  most  remarkable  exampb 
occurred  in  S)^.. Petersburg  in  1866,  when  Earakosoff  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  Czar  Alexander.  On  this  occasion  'hero-worship*  wag 
carried  to  absurdity ;  and  the  joke  is,  that  the  hero  reputed  to  haie 
saved  the  Emperor's  life  was  hardly  conscious  that  that  precious  life 
had  been  threatened.  The  following  is  an  authentic  account  of 
what  really  took  place  : 

On  April  16,  1866,  whilst  the  Cs^ar  was  taking  his  customaxy 
constitutional  in  the  Summer  Garden,  a  pistol  was  discharged  at 
his  head.  A  hatter's  apprentice,  by  name  Ossip  Eomissaroff,  three- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  happened  to  be  among  the  crowd  of  idlen 
who  were  staring  at  the  Imperial  presence.  Startled  by  the  report, 
and  shocked  at  the  sacrilegious  attempt,  he  fell  fainting  on  the 
ground.  General  Todleben,  the  renowned  defender  of  Sebastopol,  came 
up  at  the  moment,  and,  although  the  assassin  had  disappeared,  began 
to  inquire  particulars  of  the  bystanders.^  A  young  workman,  appa- 
rently a  journeyman  locksmith,  informed  the  General  that  the  youth 
lying  insensible  at  his  feet  was  the  happy  citizen  who  had  thrown 
up  the  would-be  murderer's  arm,  and  saved  the  Czar's  precious  life. 
The  General  was  delighted,  and.Eonaissaroff  was  respectfully  con- 
ducted to  the  nearest  police-station.  Prince  Souvarofif,  the  Governor 
of  the  palace,  on  hearing  that  the  Emperor's  saviour  had  been 
identified,  instantly  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  The  young 
man  arrived,  but  seemed  half  stupefied  and  unable  to  converse,  and 
took  but  little  notice  of  anything  that  occurred.  Meanwhile  the 
locksmith  had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to  make 
himself  scarce,  and  was  nowhere  forthcoming.  At  length  EonuB- 
saroff  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  known  his  name  and  address; 
but  he  had  scarcely  rearranged  his  scattered  wits,  when  he  fonnd 
himself  in  one  of  the  grandest  saloons  of  the  Winter  Palace,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  a  brilliant  staff.  The  Emperor  em- 
braced him,  and  said,  '  I  create  you  a  noble ;  behave  as  befits  your 
new  rank.'  And  then,  turning  to  the  august  assemblage,  added, 
'  Gentlemen,  have  I  done  right  ?' 

A  loud  shout  of  approbation  waa  the  reply ;    and  firom  that 
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moment  Ossip  became  the  idol,  not  oidy  of  the  Court  and  the  aris- 
tocraoy,  but  of  all  classes  in  society  :  all  the  newspapers,  the  people 
in  the  streets,  the  audiences  in  the  theatres,  the  whole  population 
of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  even  the  remotest  provinces 
of  the  empire,  fell  down  and  worshipped  him.  Before  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  ovations  which  awaited  him,  it  is  worth  while 
to  mention  what  occurred  the  very  morning  after  he  had  been 
ennobled.  Although  the  serfs  had  been  for  some  years  nominally 
enfiranchised,  the  relations  between  proprietor  and  peasant  were 
still  in  a  great  measure  patriarchal ;  and  Ossip  hastened  to  consult 
his  landlord  and  master.  He  related  all  that  had  befallen  him : 
how  he  had  been  so  frightened  at  hearing  a  pistol  discharged  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  fainted ;  how,  on  recovering  con- 
sciousness, he  had  been  embraced  by  a  general  whom  he  did  not  know 
firom  Adam ;  how  he  had  remained  speechless  from  consternation 
and  surprise  for  more  than  an  hour ;  and  how  he  now  felt  utterly 
'nonplussed.'  He  did  not  quite  know,  under  the  circumstances, 
whether  be  was  standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  earnestly 
prayed  his  good  master  to  help  him  out  of  the  scrape. 

*  Compose  yourself,  my  good  Ossip,'  was  the  reply,  ^  compose 
yourself ;  you  are  the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence.  Don't 
bother  yourseU  about  the  matter;  accustom  yourself  to  the  idea 
that  you  have  saved  your  Emperor,  and  take  the  good  the  gods  pro- 
vide you.  You  are  now  a  noble  like  myself;  pull  yourself  together, 
dry  your  eyes,  and  shake  hands.' 

Ossip  obeyed  and  retired,  not  quite  knowing  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry ;  but,  on  reaching  the  pubUc  thoroughfare,  was  recognised  and 
vehemently  cheered,  and  so  accepted  his  position  with  resignation. 

The  same  day  the  Emperor  gave  audience  to  the  representatives 
of  the  nobles  and  the  municipal  authorities,  and,  in  his  reply  to 
their  address,  said:  'Gentlemen,  I  trust  that  you  will  cordially 
welcome  in  your  ranks  the  man  who  has  saved  my  life.  Yesterday 
hfi  was  a  peasant ;  to-day  he  is  a  nobleman.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  his  conduct  has  merited  the  distinction.' 

These  sentiments  met  with  universal  acceptation.  A  few  days 
later  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  all  through  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Ossip  with  a  holy 
image  of  his  patron  saint ;  and  the  offering  was  made  to  him  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Count  Orloff  Davidoff.  Todleben  was  installed 
as  his  mentor  or  bear-leader,  and  was  enjoined  to  spare  no  expense 
in  his  education  or  menus-plaisirs.  He  and  his  wife  took  up  their 
abode  in  a  splendid  mansion  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters 
of  the  metropolis ;  and  their  life  was  one  continual  round  of  balls, 
dinners,  suppers,  operas,  and  theatres.  Their  existence  was  a  sort 
of  triumphal  progress.     But  still  Ossip  was   'not  happy.'     He 
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became  more  melancholy  every  day ;  he  was  incapable  of  realiaog 
or  appreciating  his  altered  position ;  the  contrast  of  his  past  and 
present  life  was  too  great  a  shock  for  an  nnedncated  mind.  He 
was  as  a  man  unexpectedly  transported  to  a  foreign  country,  of 
whose  language,  manners,  and  customs  he  was  totally  ignorant.  He 
had  certainly  acquired  many  priTileges ;  but  it  was  little  short  of 
torture  to  him  to  conform  to  the  details  of  etiquette  which  such 
prinleges  exacted. 

One  eyening,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  few  intimate  Mends, 
he  appeared  in  a  private  box  at  one  of  the  principal  theatres. 
Hardly  had  the  curtain  risen,  when  he  was  recognised,  and  the 
audience  yeUed  out  the  name  of  Ossip  Ivanovitch  with  an  enthu- 
siasm amounting  to  frenzy.  He  was  compelled  to  bow  his 
acknowledgments  from  the  stage,  and,  after  having  been  recalled 
thirty  or  forty  times,  was  led  away  in  a  fainting  state,  overcome 
by  emotion  and  exhaustion.  The  spectators  insisted  on  nhauting 
the  national  anthem  over  and  over  again  ;  and  the  performance  was 
interrupted  throughout.  An  enormous  crowd  of  idlers  had  natursHy 
collected  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre ;  and,  having  received  a  roagher 
aiid  more  trying  ovation  outside  than  within  the  walls,  Osdp  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape  through  the  stage  entrance, 
more  dead  than  alive. 

But  the  unfortunate  young  man,  the  hero  in  spite  of  himself 
the  pitiable  reproduction  of  the  medecin  malgri  lui,  had  not  yet 
drained  his  cup  to  the  dregs.  On  the  22d  of  April,  only  six  days 
after  the  event  which  had  deified  the  obscure  and  illiterate  peasant, 
the  nobles  of  St.  Petersburg  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Czar's  providential  escape.  The  elite  of  sodefy 
was  invited;  the  chair  was  taken  by  Count  Orloff  Davidoff.  On 
his  right  hand  sat  Ossip,  and  on  his  left  Prince  Ghigarine,  and 
next  to  them  Mouravieff  and  Waloujefi*,  statesmen  of  the  highest 
rank  and  influence.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  and  Empress  had 
been  toasted,  the  health  of  Ossip  was  proposed.  He,  poor  wretch, 
stammered  out  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment  hardly  audible  to 
his  immediate  entourage,  and  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  quit- 
ting the  banqueting-hall. 

For  a  few  weeks  more  he  put  in  an  appearance  at  all  the 
aristocratic  balls  and  routs,  and  at  all  the  Court  receptions,  and 
was  invariably  accompanied  by  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
M.  Todleben.  During  this  brief  interval  society  was  condeso^d- 
ing  enough  to  remark  in  a  patriotic  mood  that  the  Russian  '  son 
of  the  people'  was  a  gentleman  at  heart,  and  capable  of  adapting 
himself  to  any  circumstances,  and  that  this  particular  *  son  of  the 
people*  was  exceptionally  endowed  with  dignity  and  savoir-faire. 
Nevertheless,  the  poor  victim,  who  was  in  reality  an  ignorant 
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imbecile,  disappeared  all  at  once  like  a  pea  from  nnder  a  thimble ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  cared  to  inquire  what  had  become  of  him. 

The  truth  was  that  the  ofiScials,  who  had  hastily  and  unreason- 
ably established  the  ridiculous  hero-worship,  speedily  found  out 
that  they  had  made  a  grand  mistake.  To  confess  that  they  had 
been  the  dupes  of  their  own  foolish  and  excited  imaginations  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  they  could  not  blame  or  punish  poor  Ossip 
for  their  own  fatuous  behayiour;  so  officialism  contented  itself  with 
drawing  a  yeil  over  the  follies  of  six  weeks,  and  did  not  behave  too 
harshly  to  the  innocent  young  peasant  who  had  most  unwillingly 
led  them  astray.  They  made  him  a  lieutenant  of  hussars ;  taught 
him  to  read  and  write,  and  transferred  him  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Novgorod,  where  he  would  enjoy  an  obscurity  as  grateful  to  his 
own  feelings  as  convenient  to  those  whom  he  had  so  unwittingly 
befooled.  Bis  relations,  moreover,  were  by  no  means  neglected, 
and  his  father,  a  convict  of  most  disreputable  antecedents,  was 
recalled  from  Siberia  and  set  up  in  life.  Thus  ended  what  is  called 
the  *  Komissaroff  comedy.*  Could  it  have  been  played  in  any  other 
country  than  Russia?  Readers  may  say,  'What  nonsense !  Such 
an  absurd  and  improbable  story  can  only  be  the  invention  of  a  pre- 
judiced Russophobe.'  But  what  I  have  briefly  related  is  a  matter 
of  history,  and  the  principal  actors  in  the  'farce* — Alexander, 
Todleben,  Orloff,Waloujeff,  and  others — all  of  whom  are  still  living, 
are  not  in  a  position  to  impeach  our  veracity.  Subserviency, 
flattery,  and  deceit  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Russian 
character,  and,  when  Todleben  fancied  he  had  put  his  hand  on  the 
man  who  had  saved  the  Czar's  life,  he  instantaneously  realised  the 
political  and  social  '  capital'  he  could  make  out  of  the  discovery. 
His  friends  and  subordinates  were  only  too  glad  to  play  into  his 
hand,  and  the  bubble  did  not  burst  for  two  months.  In  any  other 
capital  in  Europe  it  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  find 
such  an  inert,  I  will  not  say  willing,  tool  as  Ossip  Komissaroff. 
But  he  was  a  serf,  who  did  not  understand  that  his  nominal  emanci- 
pation had  endowed  him  with  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of 
action ;  he  simply  did  what  he  was  told,  and  no  more  dared  to  dis- 
pute the  will  of  his  superiors  or  disclaim  the  honours  thrust  upon 
him  than  the  most  benighted  and  helpless  *  nigger'  that  ever  slaved 
in  a  plantation.  Nihilism,  which  is  a  learned  synonym  for  pro- 
nounced Radicalism,  has  long  existed  in  Russia,  and  gains  ground 
every  year.  Shortsighted  ImperiaUsm  endeavours  to  combat  it  by 
encouraging  inebriety  and  repressing  education.  Until  more  en- 
lightened views  prevail  in  the  Winter  Palace  and  in  the  bureaux  of 
the  'third  section,'  society  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  will 
always  be  liable  to  a  repetition  of  such  childish  hoaxes  as  that 
involved  in  the  '  hero-worship'  of  Ossip  Ivanovitch  Komissaroff. 

w.  0.  w. 
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3i  Lasoton  Bsackbkbubt. 


^TEB  nearly  twenty  years  of  existence,  the  Volunteer  Force  has  sac- 
oeeded  in  winning  official  recognition  of  its  real  value  as  an  important 
^ment  in  the  military  strength  of  the  country.  Upon  the  highest 
authority — that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War — ^we  are  told  that 
it  has  passed  out  of  the  state  of  infancy  and  uncertainty,  and  that 
it  has  folly  attained  the  growth  of  a  recognised  force  of  the  countiy. 
Moreover,  in  his  speech,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  20th  Middlesex,  Colonel  Stanley  is  reported  to  have 
aaid,  *  Speaking  in  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed,  I  would  heg 
you  to  remember,  that  whereas  in  former  days  the  volunteers  were 
treated  as  those  who  were  anxious  to  learn,  but  yet  had  no  daim 
tp  be  fairly  placed  amongst  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown,  oar 
dB9ire  is  now  to  treat  them  as  soldiers  belonging  to  the  defensive 
arzQyofthis  country.'  'Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is 
praise  indeed/  as  one  of  the  characters  in  Morton's  Cure  for  ike 
lieartache  puts  it.  But  Colonel  Stanley,  besides  being  a  War 
Minister,  who  is  very  much  in  earnest,  is  also  a  very  unlikely 
parson  to  be  lightly  encomiastic,  or  to  letter,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  an  expression  of  opinion  which  he  does  not  fuUy  indorse. 
As  far  as  official  and  individual  testimony  goes,  therefore,  nothing 
QDuld  be  more  satisfactory.  If  another,  and  perhaps  even  more 
oonvincing,*  proof  of  the  increased  importance  which  is  now  attached 
to  the  volunteer  movement  is  needed,  it  will  be  found  in  the  attri- 
tion which  it  attracts  from  professional  soldiers.  The  pretensions  of 
irolunteers  to  be  considered  soldiers  are  seriously  discussed,  and,  in 
some  quarters,  honestly  admitted.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  professional  critics  are  disposed  to  admit  the  claims  of  the 
volunteers,  and  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  frank  desire  to  bring 
about  a  greater  rapprochement  between  them  and  the  regular  army. 
The  searching  investigation,  and  the  very  freedom  and  keenness  of 
the  criticism  of  which  the  Volunteer  Force  now  has  the  benefit,  prove 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  it  is  worthy  of  being  judged  by 
a  professional  rather  than  an  amateur  standard ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  believe  volunteers  court  this  inflexible 
and  unsparing,  but  not  unsympathetic,  comment.  It  is  better  to 
be  honestly  criticised  than  to  be  egregiously  flattered,  or  conmiended 
ap  clever  amateurs. 
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It  has  often  been  remarked  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
m^e  the  volunteer  system  intelligible  to  foreigners.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  attributing  to  them  a  want  of  faith  in  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  impulse  from  which  it  sprang,  and  an  inability  to 
appreciate  its  true  significance,  from  a  socitd  as  well  as  a  militaiy 
point  of  view.  The  same  accusation  might  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our 
own  authorities,  who,  for  many  years,  either  would  not  or  could  not 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  problem  which  was  presented  to 
them  for  solution.  From  the  very  first,  the  yolunteers  were  treated 
in  a  way  which  would  have  destroyed  any  force  possessing  less 
inherent  vitality,  or  whose  members  combined  amongst  themselves 
fewer  sterling  qualities. 

OfGicialism  had  two  faces;  with  one  it  smiled,  and  with  the 
other  it  repelled.  The  volunteers  were  alternately  commended  and 
snubbed.  Inspecting  officers  paid  them  fulsome  compliments  on 
parade,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their  efficiency  in  small 
matters,  in  terms  which  would  now  be  justly  deemed  ironical. 
Meanwhile  their  shortcomings  and  delinquencies  were  not  worth 
serious  comment,  and  the  subject  was  dismissed  in  private  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  At  most,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
hazy  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  of  the  fact 
that,  in  the  volunteers,  they  possessed  the  material  out  of  which  a 
valuable  weapon  might  be  fashioned  hereafter.  Upon  this  ground 
they  graciously  tolerated  the  existence  of  the  force,  but  nearly  all 
practical  encouragement  was  grudgingly  withheld. 

This  attitude  of  indifference  was  maintained  for  some  years, 
until  circumstances,  into  which  we  need  not  enter,  attracted  much 
public  attention  to  the  force,  and  the  War  Office  suddenly  became 
alive,  in  some  measure,  to  the  sense  of  its  responsibilities.  It  was 
evident  indeed  that  a  critical  moment  had  arrived,  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  stand  aloof  if  the  volunteer  movement  was  to  be 
turned  to  any  practical  account.  Considerable  efforts  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  extend  to  it  a  helping  hand,  and  the  first  real  step 
in  advance  was  probably  then  taken. 

The  results  attained,  however,  by  these  concessions,  were  still 
£eu:  below  those  required  to  place  the  force  in  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory condition.  In  the  matters  of  organisation,  finance,  and  equip- 
ment the  system  was  manifestly  defective,  and  it  was  obviously 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  volunteers  themselves  to  cope  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  reforms  necessaiy.  The  whole  question  was 
thoroughly  discussed  at  a  conference  of  commanding  officers  held 
last  year,  and  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  War  Office,  with 
a  strong  representation  to  the  effect  that,  unless  State  aid  were 
forthcoming  in  this  emergency,  not  only  could  the  efficiency  of  the 
force  not  be  relied  upon,  but  a  serious  deterioration  might  be  ex- 
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pected  to  take  place.    The  response  to  this  appeal  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  oyer  which  Lord  Bury  presided. 

Without  entering  upon  the  technical  details  of  finance  and 
oiganisation,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  like  Uus,  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  in  view  of  the  great  interest  nndoubtedly  mani- 
fested in  the  changes  and  reforms  recommended  in  the  constitation 
of  the  Volunteer  Force,  to  touch  upon  some  of  those  points  upon 
which  its  popularity  may  turn,  or  by  which  its  future  welfare  and 
social  influence  may  be  aflfected.  The  social  importance  of  the 
question  may  be  inferred  from  the  opinion  of  many  good  authorities, 
that  the  volunteer  movement  at  this  moment  stands  between  us  and 
the  system  of  conscription,  which  it  may,  moreover,  postpone  for  an 
inde&ute  time.  If  this  be  so,  we  are  all  equally  interested  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  and  its  general  administration.  If  once  its 
advantages  can  be  appreciated  and  its  difficulties  understood  by  the 
public  at  large,  and  ^  the  subject  can  only  be  kept  before  them,  its 
advancement  will  be  rapid  and  assured.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
quarters  conscription  is  regarded  as  inevitable,  and  that  well- 
informed  people  say  that  there  is  an  intention  in  high  places  to  cut 
down  expenditure  in  the  auxiliary  forces  if  it  can  be  done,  and  to 
concentnite  it  on  the  regulars.  But,  after  all,  the  army  is  the 
people's,  and  the  ultimate  decision  rests  with  them.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  they  will  not  accept  the  conscription  any 
sooner  than  they  are  obliged  to,  and  if  a  more  liberal  expenditure 
on  the  volunteers  provides  even  a  temporary  relief,  the  experiment 
will  assuredly  be  tried.  Besides,  the  volunteers  themselves  have 
established  their  claim  to  consideration.  They  have  shown  them- 
selves thoroughly  in  earnest  from  the  first,  and  through  many  diffi- 
culties and  in  the  face  of  much  opposition  have  advanced  to  as 
high  a  stage  as  perhaps  their  unaided  efibrts  can  reach.  They 
were  left  to  walk  alone,  and  had  to  acquire  the  habit  very  much  in 
the  usual  ways — by  imitation  and  the  light  of  nature.  The  pedants, 
who  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  non-professional  soldiers  could  ever  be 
useful,  took  very  good  care  to  oppose  any  steps  that  might  tend  to 
make  them  so.  Whilst  wandering  altogether  ultra  crepidam  in 
arguing  that  the  volunteers  could  not  possibly  face  veteran  troops  in 
the  field,  they  ignored  the  fiEu:t  that,  if  this  were  so,  there  would 
only  be  the  greater  reason  for  affording  them  opportunities  of  per- 
fecting themselves  in  organisation  and  discipline,  and  so  becoming 
the  equal  in  these  matters,  as  they  are  in  all  else,  of  any  troops  in 
the  world.  Considering  the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured, 
the  result  must  be  looked  on  with  justifiable  satisfaction  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  and  they  are  clearly  within  their  rights  in 
demanding  the  substantial  aid  of  the  State  to  carry  it  on.  The 
conditions  already  imposed  by  the  latter  have  been  complied  irith 
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by  the  volanteer ;  he  has  contributed  his  quota  to  the  result,  and 
now  naturally  looks  for  fhrther  encouragement  and  support.  Besides, 
the  Yery  essence  of  the  principle  on  which  he  engages  is,  that  he 
giyes  his  time  and  services,  but  not  his  money. 

In  very  many  instances  doubtless  he  does  give  even  this,  but  it 
is  no  part  of  the  understanding  existing  between  him  and  the  State. 
But  when  he  has  reached  a  certain  stage  in  his  military  training, 
his  further  development  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  facilities  at  his 
command  for  obtaining  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 
These  facilities  cost  money,  and  should  be  offered  by  the  State,  for 
which  purpose,  we  believe,  a  comparatively  small  sum  in  aid  of  the 
capitation  allowance  will  be  found  sufficient.  When,  however,  the 
individual  volunteer  has  been  perfectly  trained,  a  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done.  The  force  is  not  properly  equipped  in  any  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  this  seems  to  us  a  serious  matter.  If  we  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  a  Volunteer  Force,  we  admit  the  possibility,  even 
if  remote,  of  its  being  called  upon  to  serve.  If  it  is  worth  having 
at  all,  it  is  surely  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  pro- 
perly equipped  and  readily  available.  No  doubt,  if  suddenly  cfdled 
out,  the  majority  would  find  the  means  to  supply  themselves  with 
necessaries  somehow,  and  they  would  supplement  the  exertions  of 
the  authorities  by  contributions  from  their  own  resources.  This, 
however,  offers  but  an  unsatisfiEictoiy  prospect  for  the  future ;  no- 
thing could  really  compensate  in  a  time  of  emergency  for  the  want  of 
organisation  and  direction.  The  point  is  that,  if  we  are  to  reckon 
upon  the  volunteers  as  available  troops,  they  must  be  placed  and 
kept  in  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
require  that  they  should  either  be  supplied  with  all  absolute  neces- 
saries in  the  way  of  equipment  befordiand,  or,  at  least,  that  some 
system  should  be  introduced  which  would  enable  them  to  know 
where,  and  in  what  manner,  to  apply  for  such  things  at  a  day's 
notice  if  required.  In  fact,  the  force  should  be  rendered  capable  of 
mobilisation  at  a  short  notice.  If  we  remember  that  mobilisation 
means  the  placing  an  army  in  condition,  as  regards  equipment,  com- 
missariat, transport,  &c.,  to  commence  a  campaign,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  realise  how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

That  it  would  involve  expense  is  unquestionable,  but  the  latter 
need  not  be  disproportionate  to  the  results  which  it  is  desirable  to 
attain.  We  have  placed  pecuniary  considerations  first,  because 
we  believe  that  the  whole  question  of  the  future  efficiency  of  the 
volunteers  is  affected  by  them.  Hitherto  the  different  corps  have 
been  able  to  scrape  along  by  the  aid  of  the  Government  grant,  sup- 
plemented very  generally  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  officers  and 
wealthier  members.  But  if  matters  are  to  be  placed  on  a  new  and 
solid  foundation,  many  alterations  must  be  effected ;  and  not  least  of 
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these,  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  expense  from  the  Tofamteers 
themselves.  In  the  existing  state  of  aflhirs,  a  commission  is  too 
often  a  question  of  money  rather  than  ability  or  experience.  Not 
that  wealthy  men  are  necessarily  less  zealous  or  gifted ;  bat  the  bxi 
that  the  possession  of  means  is  almost  imperative  mnst  debar  some 
otherwise  eligible  candidates  for  commissions,  whilst /au^  demieuz 
others  are  accepted,  whose  chief  ambition  appears  to  be  to  wear  a 
sword,  and  figare  occasionally,  '  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,' 
as  an  '  ofScer.'  That  officers  of  this  type  are  the  exceptions  may 
be  admitted,  but  they  are  more  numerous  than  they  should  be. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  raising  the  prestige  of  the  force 
generally,  and  letting  things  go  on  as  they  are  in  the  commissioned 
ranks.  A  commission  would,  under  these  circumstances,  become 
even  more  desirable ;  and  so  long  as  the  money  qualification  was 
imperative,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  reintroducing  in  one 
form  or  another  the  purchase  system,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has 
been  finally  condemned.  The  simple  plan  seems  to  be  to  render  it 
possible  for  any  man,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  his  purse,  to  hold 
a  commission  in  the  volunteers,  and  then  to  insist  on  efficiency,  and 
the  possession  of  that  practical  knowledge  which  will  reflect  credit 
on  the  service  to  which  he  belongs.  The  opportunities  for  making 
himself  proficient  must  be  given  him  by  the  State,  which  in  return 
should  demand  nothing  but  his  time  and  the  proper  performance  of 
his  duties.  If  a  system  based  on  these  principles  were  established, 
and  due  care  exercised  in  the  selection  from  those  recommended  for 
commissions,  the  status  of  volunteer  officers  as  a  body  could  not 
fail  to  be  raised.  There  would  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  filling 
up  vacancies  as  they  arose.  Doubtless,  too,  many  retired  officers 
of  the  regular  army  would  be  induced  to  accept  commissions.  A 
spirit  of  camaraderie  would  spring  up  between  tiie  two  forces,  as 
officers  of  the  regulars  could  have  no  valid  grounds  for  objecting  to 
recognise  the  professional  status  of  men  who  were  admittedly  on  an 
equality  as  far  as  professional  knowledge  goes,  and  who  were  also 
Imther  officers  of  old  comrades. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  military  rank,  about  which  there 
has  always  been  much  jealousy.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
officer  of  volunteers,  by  virtue  of  the  oommission  which  he  holds 
from  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  is  entitled  to  be  addressed  by  his  rank. 
The  only  difference  that  exists  between  the  privileges  conferred  by 
his  commissions  and  any  others  appears  to  be,  that  he  cannot  claim 
predentation  at  Coulrt  aa  an  officer  of  volunteers.  But  a  strong 
fedling  undoubtedly  exists  amongst  the  officers  of  the  regular  army 
against  admitting  the  ohiims  of  the  volunteers  to  be  addressed  by 
their  rank  at  all  times.  The  prejudice  \mder  the  old  TigivUinB 
perhaps  natural,  and  remi&ds  one  tery  much  of  the  olgeetions  isided 
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by  dergymen  of  the  Ghnrch  of  England  against  ministers  of  otb^ 
religions  denominations  dabbing  themselyes  Beyerend.  That  title  held 
come  by  nse  and  custom  to  imply  that  its  possessor  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Chnrch,  and  certainly^  in  the  majority  of  esamples, 
a  graduate  of  a  nniversityi  and  a  gentleman  of  some  recognised 
social  position.     It  was  a  sort  of  *  hall-mark/  which  stamped  th^ 
bearer  as  haying  passed  snccessfolly  through  such  temporal  tests  9S 
may  be  judged  of  by  men,  though  in  individual  cases  it  might 
happen  to  be  misleading.     Its  general  adoption,  therefore,  wa^ 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  trespass,  and  an  attempt  to  obtain  certain 
advantages   under  Mae  pretences,  as  the  purchasers  of  shoddy 
degrees  do.     But  it  is  dear  that  by  aflSxing  some  letter  or  letteqif 
denoting  the  religious  denomination  to  which  he  belonged,  the  user 
af  the  title  Beverend  could  avoid  aU  imputation  as  to  his  motiT^« 
It  was  not  the  use  of  the  title,  so  much  as  the  presumption  it 
covered,  that  the  clergy  objected  to.     For  very  similar  reasons, 
officers  of  the  regulars  have  steadfastly  refused  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  volunteers  to  military  rank.     And  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  force  it  was,  perhaps,  reasonable  that  they  should 
do  so.  They  were  professionals,  the  others  were  amateurs.  Moreover, 
though  perhaps  many  of  the  objectors  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
it,  there  was  a  deeper  feeling  which  underlaid  the  whole  question.  The 
prestige  which  attaches  to  the  military  and  naval  professions  is  a  good 
deal  a  matter  of  sentiment.     Though  he  may  never  be  called  upon  to 
do  so,  yet  it  is  perfectly  understood  that  an  officer  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  summoned  to  risk  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  State,  lo 
which  presumably  he  also  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  and  much  of 
his  private  fortune.     For  a  remuneration  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  inducement,  he  undertakes  to  stand  up  cheerfully 
when  required,  to  be  shot  at,  or  to  take  his  turn  of  duty  in  camp  or 
trenches,  with  hardships,  fiamine,  disease,  and  death  as  his  com** 
panions  and  possible  reward.     His  military  position  is  almost  his 
only  compensation,  and  he  regards  any  attempts  to  lessen,  as  he 
thinks,  its  importance,  by  admitting  outsiders  to  its  privileges  on 
easy  terms,  vnth  jealous  dislike.    It  is  true  that  tiie  volunteers 
would  doubtless  acquit  themselves  no  less  manfully  in  the  field ; 
but  hitherto  the  prospect  of  their  devotion  being  put  to  the  teat 
has  seemed  to  the  majority  of  people  so  remote  as  scarcely  to  be 
worth  consideration ;   nor  was  the  possibiUty  of  thei^r  discharging 
the  less  showy,  but  equally  important,  duty  of  taking  the  place 
of  the  regulars  at  home  in  garrison  duty^  at  a  time  of  great  pressqiiO^ 
and  etnergency,  clearly  foreseen,  nor  the  saving  to  tlie  motion,  by 
enabling  it  to  dispense  with  » large  army,  appf eeiated.    After  aU, 
ndlitary  men  cannot  be  deemed  to  be  peculiaily  tenacious  of  theis 
rights  and  privileges.  The  members  of  other  profedsi^MiB  aro  eqwUj 
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jealous  of  the  intmsion  within  the  particular  circle  which  they  adorn, 
or  otherwise,  of  those  who  have  not  heen  duly  initiated  in  accord- 
ance with  prescribed  form  or  custom,  and  would  resent  alika  the 
suggestion  that  an  outsider  either  should  he  allowed  to  compete 
with  them,  or  that  he  could  successfully  do  so.  No,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  we  may  perhaps  find  that  honest  riyalry  is  the 
true  antidote  for  professional  jealousy  in  military  circles. 

The  matter  is  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  who,  if 
they  are  wise,  will  afibrd  the  volunteer  officers  opportunities  of  makmg 
themselves  the  equals  in  average  professional  knowledge  of  their 
brethren  of  the  older  forces,  while  at  the  same  time  they  endeavour 
to  increase  the  solidity  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  body.  Far  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  drill  and  discipline.  Some  general  code 
of  rules  should  be  devised,  and  some  approximation  to  a  general 
uniform  adopted,  with  the  object  of  impressing  on  volunteers  that 
they  are  not  merely  members  of  this  or  that  corps,  but  units  of  a 
great  military  body,  which  has  undertaken  serious  responsibilities. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw  the  expense  of  maintaining  them- 
selves fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  any  call  upon  a  body  of  men 
who  already  freely  give  their  services,  at  a  considerable  expense  of 
time,  convenience,  and  even  money.  Half  measures  will  be  of  no 
use.  What  is  wanted  is  a  comprehensive  system,  by  means  of  which 
every  volunteer  shall  be  able,  if  he  wishes,  to  become  thorough^ 
acquainted  with  his  duties,  and  also  to  take  his  place  in  the  line  if 
ever  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so,  properly  equipped,  and  unhampered 
by  having  to  provide  for  unexpected  contingencies,  or  to  attend  to 
matters  of  detail  which  should  all  have  been  settied  beforehand  by 
the  general  staff.  The  expense  of  placing  afiairs  on  such  a  footing 
would  be  quite  disproportionate  to  the  benefits  gained.  Our  citizen 
army,  in  fact,  requires  a  moderate  expenditure  on  its  necessities, 
organisation,  and  direction.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  the  individual 
volunteer  to  accomplish,  suo  marte. 

There  are  other  matters  which  might  be  touched  upon,  but  the 
exigencies  of  space  forbid.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  idea  of  amalgamating  the  volunteers  with  the  r^nlais 
— a  scheme  which,  wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  found  advocates— is 
totally  impracticable.  In  the  motives  which  induce  the  officers  of 
both  forces  to  devote  their  energies  in  common  to  become  pro- 
fessionally efficient,  and  in  the  patriotism  and  self-denial  which  lead 
the  volunteers  to  make  common  cause  with  the  army  in  defence  of 
their  country  and  the  maintenance  of  England's  military  strength, 
will  be  found  the  only  feasible  amalgamation.  Each  force  has  its 
proper  functions,  and  it  is  in  the  modest  and  faithful  performance 
of  these  by  each  in  loyal  cooperation  for  national  needs  that  the 
secret  lies  of  amity,  unity,  and  strength. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

HOW  A  YOUNG  MAN  MAY  PBOBPEB. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  one  Jack  Baker,  capitalist,  saccessfol 
merchant,  and  private  friend  of  Stephen  Hambhn,  envied  and 
admired  by  the  coterie  of  the  Birch- Tree  Tavern.  In  the  capacity 
of  Stephen's  adviser  and  confidant,  he  has  something  to  do  with 
this  story,  which  is  an  excuse  for  relating  the  history  of  his  rise 
and  greatness.  Another  excuse  is  that  it  is  a  most  instructive 
history.  Marmontel  was  nowhere  more  moral.  It  is  so  moral 
that  it  has  half  a  dozen  morals.  And  as  I  have  ever  held  it  a 
great  mistake  to  put  the  moral  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning, 
I  append  all  six  morals  in  this  place,  so  that  my  readers  may  see 
how  beautifully  this  Jack,  who  killed  the  monstrous  giant  of  poverty 
and  servitude,  may  be  moralised  to  suit  the  special  difficulties  of 
these  latter  days. 

The  first  moral  is,  that  everything  is  possible  to  him  who  dares. 

The  second,  that  the  world  at  large,  and  especially  the  genial 
and  confiding  manager  of  your  bank,  is  ready  to  meet  you  half-way 
in  taking  you  at  your  own  estimate. 

The  third,  that  in  this  world  you  only  have  to  help  youreelf. 
Piles  of  money  are  lying  about ;  the  man  who  makes  his  own  pile 
is  invariably  succeeded  by  a  fool,  who  asks  for  nothing  but  a  certain 
originality  of  audacity  in  the  adventurer  who  deprives  him  of  his 
share. 

The  fourth,  that  the  proverb  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  only  applies  to 
natural  philosophy,  the  properties  of  matter,  and  so  forth.  It  haa 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  credit.  The  man  who  wants  most 
gets  most.  It  is  the  bold  pauper  who  becomes  rich,  if  he  begins, 
early.  Further  proof  of  this  axiom  may  be  sought  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  City. 

The  fifth,  that  smartness  still  lingers  among  the  English,  and 
still  conunands  success. 

There  is  a  sixth,  which  we  reserve  for  the  sequel.  It  is  left  for 
the  readers  of  the  Higher  Thought,  as  Paul  Bondelet  says,  to  find 
out  for  themselves. 

Jack  Baker  was  at  this  time  about  two-and-thirty  years  of  age, 
a  good  dozen  years  younger  than  Stephen  Hamblin.     His  father 
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began  and  ended  as  an  employe  in  a  great  City  house.  He  was  a 
model  clerk;  he  possessed  all  the  clerical  virtaes;  he  was  re- 
spectAil,  ponctnal,  obedient,  honest,  tmstworthy ;  as  he  was  never 
called  upon  to  take  any  serious  responsibility,  he  was  never  troabled 
with  ideas ;  yet  his  talk  was  entirely  about  money,  and  he  admired 
financial  covps  much  as  a  stage-carpenter  admires  a  play,  being 
perfectly  ignorant  how  they  were  designed  and  carried  through. 
He  brought  up  his  only  son — most  City  clerks  have  at  least  a  dozen 
sons — to  regard  the  City  as  the  only  arena  profitable  for  English 
youth.  The  professions,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  colonies,  had  no 
attraction  for  young  Jack  Baker :  he  was  *  to  go  into  the  City' — ^for 
that  he  was  specially  set  apart  in  infancy :  he  had  no  syn^pathy  iot 
deeds  of  daring  adventure  and  heroism :  his  heart  neTer  wanned  for 
self-sacrifice  or  patriotism :  as  a  child  he  turned  aside  firom  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,  and  loved  to  hear  of  Dick  Whitiington. 
When  he  grew  older,  his  favourite  reading  was  of  men  who  have 
made  their  fortunes  in  the  City  from  small  beginnings.  And  when 
he  was  old  enough  to  understand  things  better,  he  recognised  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was  a  poor  creature,  stripped  of  his  civic 
robes  of  office,  compared  with  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Aiithony  Hamblin, 
whose  house  on  Clapham  Common  he  saw  every  half-holiday,  when 
he  played  upon  that  hospitable  heath. 

When  Jack  was  fifteen,  and  was  a  tolerable  proficient  in  arith- 
metic, commercial  English,  and  clerkly  handwriting,  he  fulfilled  the 
purposes  of  his  birth  and  existence  by  entering,  as  a  junior  derk, 
the  house  of  Sandal,  Wood,  &  Company,  silk  merchants. 

For  twelve  years  he  remained  a  clerk  in  this  establishment. 
His  life  during  this  period  resembled  that  of  most  other  City  clerks, 
except  that  he  indulged  in  no  wild  courses :  did  not  bet,  did  not 
drink,  did  not  scatter  and  lavish  his  little  income,  did  not  fall  into 
debt,  did  not  acquire  a  bad  reputation ;  on  the  contrary,  his  reputa- 
tion steadily  grew  in  the  house  and  out  of  it :  he  became  known 
for  a  shrewd  trustworthy  young  fellow,  who  could  manage  a  thing 
without  making  himself  a  fool  over  it :  and  he  was  unlike  many  of 
his  fellows  in  this  respect,  that  he  did  not  marry  when  his  salaiy 
reached  the  magnificent  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
As  regards  his  manner  of  living,  it  was  necessarily  simple,  yet  he 
managed  to  secure  as  much  enjoyment  as  could  weU  be  got  out  cl 
so  limited  an  income.  He  did  not  waste  his  money  in  joining  any 
young  men's  improvement  society,  nor  his  time  in  foUowing  any 
line  of  study,  and  he  cared  nothing  at  all  for  lectures,  sdentifie, 
literary,  political,  or  musical.  His  tastes  lay  in  quite  a  contrary 
direction.  He  knew  many  barmaids,  haunted  many  billiard-rooms, 
was  fi-equently  seen  at  music-halls,  and  smoked  a  meerschaum  pipe 
all  the  evening.     This  was  the  Idnd  of  life  he  liked  after  office* 
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hoars.  It  did  him  no  harm,  becaase  in  these  places  he  was  on. 
his  natnral  level,  higher  than  which  he  never  cared  to  rise ;  and 
becaase,  being  a  yoang  man  of  no  imagination,  strong  common 
sense,  and  rather  a  cold. temperament,  he  never  exceeded  and  never 
committed  any  of  those  follies  which  cling  to  a  man's  repatation, 
are  not  easily  shaken  o£f,  and  sometimes  drag  him  down  in  the 
long-ran.  Topsy  at  the  Green  Dragon,  or  Polly  at  Qaelch's,  or 
Lotty  at  the  Princely,  sometimes  thoaght,  no  doabt,  that  Jack 
Baker  was  so  carried  away  by  admiration  as  to  be  ready  to  make  a 
seiioas  offer.  Bat  the  yoang  lady  was  greatly  mistaken,  for  Jack 
was  not  sach  a  fool.  At  the  same  time  the  society  of  Topsy,  Polly, 
or  Lotty,  always,  of  coarse,  with  the  bar  between  them,  was  plea- 
sant to  this  yoang  man  of  the  City,  and  sapplied  the  place  o 
ladies'  society.     For  with  ladies  Jack  was  not  at  his  ease. 

Moreover  he  noorished  ambitions,  which  was  another  reason 
why  he  shoald  not  commit  the  asaal  clerkly  error  of  an  early  mar- 
riage. 

His  father  was  old :  there  was  a  good  sam  pat  by  :  with  that 
sam  he  woald  perhaps  be  able  to  start  for  himself,  if  only  in  a  small 
way.  Meantime  he  was  rising  in  the  firm ;  he  knew  the  coantry 
castomers  ;  he  knew  the  travellers  and  the  commission  agents ;  he 
was  known  to  the  merchants  of  Shanghai  and  their  clerks ;  he  knew 
men  who  could  introduce  basiness ;  and  he  had  the  sense  to  hold 
his  tongue  and  keep  his  own  counsel. 

When  Jack  was  twenty-seven  or  so,  his  father  died,  leaving  him 
the  sole  heir  of  his  little  savings.  These  he  found,  all  charges 
deducted,  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  8142Z.  6«.  lOd,,  which  he  placed, 
at  first,  on  deposit-account  in  the  London,  Southwark,  and  Stepney 
Joint-Stock  Bank.  He  then  resigned  his  post  in  Sandal,  Wood, 
&  Company,  and,  taking  a  small  office  in  a  court  leading  out  of 
Eastcheap,  started  for  himself  as  a  silk  merchant.  He  passed  a 
very  active  first  year  :  he  ran  about  asking  for  orders  like  an  adver- 
tising tout :  he  hunted  up  the  country  customers  whom  he  had  met 
at  Sandal  &  Wood's :  he  remembered  that  an  old  schoolfellow  was 
a  clerk  in  Shanghai,  and  wrote  to  him  :  he  lived  with  the  greatest 
fragality :  and  though  he  did  very  little  business,  he  was  cheerful, 
relied  on  promises,  and  hoped  for  better  times. 

After  a  year,  he  made  up  his  books,  and  found  that  he  had  lost  a 
little  by  the  first  twelve  months.     This  was  discouraging. 

In  those  days  he  used  to  go  to  the  Birch-Tree  Tavern  for  early 
dinner,  and  there  made  acquaintance  with  Alderney  Codd  and  his 
friends.  He  greatly  admired  their  ingenuity,  and  puzzled  himself 
to  discover  why  it  was  that  with  so  much  talent  there  was  not  a 
decent  hat  among  them  all,  nor  a  shirt-colar  whose  edges  were  not 
frayed. 
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They  were  nndonbtedly  clever^  these  ingenions  contnYers  of 
schemes  and  companies.  He  nsed  to  sit  silent  among  them  Esten- 
ing.  Nothing,  howeyer,  was  ever  let  fall  by  any  of  them  which  could 
be  of  practical  benefit  to  himself  in  the  silk  b*ade.  Unlncldly,  no 
one  of  the  whole  set  had  ever  turned  his  attention  to  silk. 

One  afternoon,  however,  the  man  who  looked  like  a  sailor  pro- 
ponnded  sententionsly  a  general  proposition.     He  said  : 

'  Whoever  wishes,  in  this  world,  to  succeed  wants  only  one 
thing.'  He  looked  round  to  see  if  any  were  rash  enough  to  dis- 
agree with  him.  '  If  it  is  to  be  President  of  a  South  American 
Bepublic,  which  is  open  to  any  man  with  cheek  enough  to  bowl 
over  the  man  in  the  chair  and  sit  in  it  himself,  or  to  become  a 
great  merchant,  or  to  be  thought  a  great  financier,  it's  the  same 
thing  that  is  wanted,  and  that  is — pluck.* 

Jack  received  this  theoiy  without  criticising  it,  and  went  back 
to  his  office. 

Among  his  papers  was  a  three  months'  acceptance  that  monung 
received  firom  a  country  draper.  He  took  this  to  the  bank  and  asked 
to  have  it  discounted. 

'  You  may  leave  it,'  said  the  manager  dubiously.  'I  will  tell 
you  to-morrow.     But  it  can't  be  done  imder  4^.' 

The  Bank-rate  was  8^. 

Jack  had  still  on  deposit  most  of  his  8000Z.  He  concluded, 
therefore,  to  let  the  bill  wait. 

When  he  got  home  he  found  an  answer  to  his  letter  to  the  old 
friend  at  Shanghai.  *  Friend  had  gone  into  business  as  a  broker  on 
his  own  account.  He  wrote  facetiously,  regretting  that  Jack  was 
not  in  a  position  to  back  him ;  if  so,  what  a  game  they  could  have 
on,  they  two  together — he  at  Shanghai  and  Jack  in  London !  That 
silk  was  going  up  for  a  certainty,  and  now  was  the  time — and  so  on. 

Jack  read  the  letter,  put  it  down  with  a  sigh,  and  spent  his 
usual  evening  with  Lotty  and  Polly  and  Topsy,  who  served  him  his 
moderate  potations,  and  exchanged  with  him  those  epigrams,  those 
quaint  and  original  conceits,  those  madrigals  in  prose,  those  quips 
and  merry  jests  which  constitute  the  charm  and  poetry  of  barmaid 
conversation.  Then  he  went  home  and  retired  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 
It  was  not  unusual  with  him  to  go  to  sleep,  but  in  this  case  it  led 
to  important  results. 

At  two  o'clock  he  sat  up  with  a  start,  and  looked  about  the  dark 
room  half-frightened.  He  had  been  awakened  by  a  dream.  He 
dreamed  that  the  man  who  looked  like  a  sailor  had  come  all  (he 
way  from  the  Birch-Tree  Tavern  to  his  bedside  in  order  to  repeat 
to  him,  with  warning  finger,  *  Whether  you  want  to  be  President  of 
Bolivia  or  a  great  and  successful  merchant,  all  you  want  is — ^pluck!* 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  stared  in  the  darkness.     He  could  see 
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nothing  but  the  dim  outlines  of  fomitnre.  The  man  who  looked 
like  a  sailor  was  not  there.  No  one  was  there ;  but  the  voice  of 
his  dreaming  still  rang  in  Jack's  ear.  He  slept  no  more.  At  six 
he  rose,  feverish  and  dazzled.  He  had  been  '  alone  with  his 
thought'  for  four  hours ;  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  was  not  an 
imaginative  young  man,  and  yet  perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  be- 
cause he  had  so  seldom  contemplated  anything  beyond  the  present, 
the  prospect  dazzled  him. 

At  half-past  ten,  with  cheeks  a  little  white,  but  with  assured 
and  confident  bearing,  Jack  walked  boldly  through  the  outer  office 
of  the  bank  into  the  manager's  room.  Yesterday  he  had,  so  to 
speak,  sneaked  in  with  his  country  draper's  little  bill  at  three 
months. 

'  I  want,'  he  began,  in  a  dear  ringing  voice,  very  different  from 
the  grovelling  hesitation  of  a  man  who  presents  a  doubtful  little  bill 
for  discount,  '  I  want  a  credit  of  20,000Z.  I  am  shipping  silk  at 
Shanghai.' 

'  Sit  down,  Mr.  Baker,'  said  the  manager  blandly.  *  Yes — ^you 
are  shipping  sillc.     Yes — our  terms  are  8  per  cent.' 

That  was  all.  In  one  moment,  without  hesitation  or  questions, 
the  business  was  as  good  as  concluded.  Jack  walked  out  of  the 
bank  with  reddened  cheek  and  brightened  eye.  He  wanted  to  get 
into  his  own  office,  and  sit  down  to  realise  that  his  fortune  was 
made  or  marred  by  this  bold  venture. 

The  nature  of  the  transaction  was  simple.  Jack  did  not  borrow 
20,0002.  at  8  per  cent.  Not  at  all ;  no  money  was  exchanged :  he 
borrowed  credit  at  that  rate :  he  bought  and  shipped  to  England 
silk  to  the  amount  of  20,000Z.  in  his  own  name.  If  silk  went  up, 
there  would  be  a  profit ;  if  silk  went  down,  there  would  be  a  loss ;  if 
the  former,  he  would  pay  the  bank  16002.  and  pocket  the  rest ;  if 
the  latter,  be  would  pay  the  differences  and  the  16002.  out  of  his 
own  capital  of  80002.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  margin  for  safety 
in  case  of  a  fall  was  small. 

There  was  no  loss ;  Jack's  correspondent  was  right :  there  was 
a  large  profit,  for  silk  went  up. 

Jack  was  prudent :  he  let  the  profit  remain  in  the  bank ;  con- 
tinued to  live  frugally;  but  next  time  he  asked  for  a  credit  of 
80,0002.,  which  was  dso  granted  him. 

That  operation  again  was  successful. 

Another  and  yet  another  succeeded.  Jack's  name  became 
favourably  known.  Jack's  capital  was  trebled.  His  ventures  were 
larger. 

He  took  larger  offices  and  engaged  more  clerks.  He  had  made 
already  a  good  business  of  the  speculative  kind,  which  report  magni- 
fied into  a  great  business  of  the  safe  kind. 
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He  next  gave  np  the  modest  lodgingB  in  Bloomsbory  vliieh 
had  hitherto  contented  him,  took  chambers  at  the  West-end,  joined 
a  new  proprietary  club  (where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Stephen 
Hamblin)^  took  to  playing  whist  there,  and  of  course,  because  his 
temperament  was  cool  and  his  memory  good  and  he  noTer  forgot  a 
card^  always  won ;  bought  a  horse  and  rode  in  the  Park ;  remem- 
bered that  he  had  a  second  name,  and  wrote  on  his  card  :  '  Mr.  J. 
Bnnter  Baker.'  In  other  matters  he  lived  exactly  as  he  had  always 
done,  without  the  least  desire  for  the  society  of  ladies,  conversing 
with  Polly,  Lotty,  and  Topsy  aforesaid,  and  raising  golden  visions 
in  the  minds  of  those  young  persons ;  and  even  continuing  on  a&ble 
tenns  with  his  old  associates,  still  mostly  clerks,  and  envious  be- 
yond measure  of  a  success  which  their  want  of  pluck  made  impos- 
sible for  them.  At  his  West-end  chambers  he  gave  little  dinners, 
to  which  he  invited  his  new  friends,  Stephen  Hamblin,  the  manager 
of  the  London,  Southwark,  and  Stepney  Bank,  and  others.  The 
wine  he  gave  them  was  choice  ;  after  dinner,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
have  a  Uttle  lansquenet,  baccarat,  loo,  or  perhaps  an  6earte  pooL 
But  Jack  Baker  was  too  wary  to  lose  Ids  head  over  cards,  and 
generally  came  out  of  the  melee  a  winner. 

To  these  dinners,  it  is  needless  to  add,  Mr.  J.  Bunter  Baker 
did  not  invite  his  former  friends.  It  was  enough  that  he  should 
stand  them  drinks  at  the  bar ;  it  was,  indeed,  all  they  asked.  Tears 
rose 'to  the  eyes  of  those  honest  fellows  when  they  thought  of  the 
magnificence  to  which  one  of  their  number  had  soared.  Like  Baker 
pere,  deceased,  they  were  satisfied  to  contemplate  success  from 
afiur,  without  dreaming  that  it  might  be  their  own  case.  But  then 
they  never  had  that  vision  of  the  night — ^they  never  heard  that 
voice  which  said :  *  Whether  you  wish  to  be  President  of  a  South 
American  Republic  or  a  successfril  merchant,  one  thing  only  is 
wanted — pluck.' 

It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  atten- 
dant on  success,  that  while  all  the  world  envies  the  successful  man, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  considers  how  he  himself  might  win  that  same 
success  by  following  parallel  lines. 

As  for  the  Birch-Tree  Tavern,  Jack  Baker,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  forsake  that  festive  place.  Luncheon  was  to  be  had  there  as 
well  as  anywhere  else,  and  perhaps  a  wrinkle  might  be  picked  up 
among  those  inventors  of  schemes  and  contrivers  of  companies. 
And  it  was  not  unpleasant  for  a  man  of  Jack  Baker's  coarse  fibre  to 
be  received  with  deference.  A  respect  due  to  the  man  who  has 
made  money  was  paid  him  in  full  measure,  and  even  ostentatiously; 
the  newest  schemes  were  explained,  the  latest  ideas  were  aired,  for 
his  benefit ;  the  house,  so  to  speak,  played  up  to  the  capitalist ; 
Jack  Baker,  who  had  made  his  own  fortune,  was  ready  to  make  that 
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of  everybody  else.     When  will  men  understand  that  he  who  wants 
to  make  his  fortune  must  do  it  by  himself? 

Stephen  Hamblin  did  not  commit  the  error  common  among 
ynlgar  practitioners  of  his  school.  He  did  not,  that  is,  confide  his 
case  to  the  hands  of  a  pettifogging  solicitor.  He  took  it  to  a  firm  of 
the  utmost  respectability,  told  the  whole  exact  truth,  and  only  asked 
that  the  affair  should  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This 
done,  he  felt  easier.  The  fight  would  come  off ;  the  sooner  the 
better.  Let  it  come.  About  the  issue  he  felt  generally,  though 
there  were  times  of  doubt,  pretty  confident. 

He  dined  at  the  club  with  Jack  Baker.  After  dinner,  in  the 
smoking-room,  he  talked  darkly  about  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Presently  he  opened  up  the  matter  more  fully. 

*  What  I  mean,*  he  said,  *  what  I  meant  yesterday,  is  that  I  am 
myself  the  claimant  to  the  whole  of  my  late  brother's  property.' 

'  Phew !'  Jack  Baker  whistled.  '  The  whole  ?  Why,  it  is— 
how  much  ? — a  quarter  of  a  million  ?* 

'More,'  said  Stephen.  'We  have  now  found  out  that  he. 
neirer  married.     It  is,  of  course,  hard  upon  the  girl.' 

'  0,  hang  the  girl !'  Jack  replied,  with  his  ready  laugh.  '  Number 
one  comes  first.  And,  of  course,  if  it  isn't  her  own  she  can't  haye 
it.     When  do  you  come  into  possession  ?' 

'  That  I  do  not  know.  My  lawyers  will  ask  for  letters  of-ad- 
ministration.  The  other  side  may  possibly  ask  for  time,  in  order  to 
prove  the  marriage,  or  they  may  choose  not  to  fight.     I  cannot  tell.' 

'0 — hi'  Jack's  face  fell.  '  They  may  choose  to  fight.  And 
suppose  they  win  ?' 

Stephen  lay  back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  and  laughed: 
gently. 

'  My  dear  boy,  how  can  they  win,  when  I  hold  in  my  hands, 
proof — not  documentary  proof,  which  would  satisfy  a  court  of  law, 
but  moral  proof — that  my  brother  never  was  married  at  all  ?' 

*  Have  you  ?  Then  that's  all  right,  and  I  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart.' 

They  shook  hands. 

*  You  have  not  done  so  badly  yourself,  Jack.' 

'  Well,  no,'  he  replied,  stroking  his  chin.  '  Not  so  very  badly, 
considering  my  opportunities.  But  a  quarter  of  a  million  !  Mon 
Dew !  as  the  French  say.  Who  can  compare  with  that  ?  What 
I  complain  of,  however,  is  having  anything  to  do  at  all.  Why 
weren't  we  all  bom  rich  ?  Why  don't  we  live  in  the  good  old  days 
when  they  had  slaves,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  enjoy  life  ?' 

'  Perhaps,'  Stephen  suggested  gloomily,  '  we  might  have  been 
bom  slaves  ourselves.' 
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*  That/  Jack  acknowledged,  *  would  have  been  the  very  deTil.' 
'Now,  Jack/  said  Stephen,  leaning  forwards,   and  speaking 

serionsly,  '  I  have  told  yon  my  prospects.  Let  me  tell  yon  some- 
thing more.     This  is,  of  coarse,  perfectly  confidential.' 

The  clnb  smoking-room  was  quite  empty  at  their  end  of  it. 

'  Go  on,  old  man.' 

'  Anthony's  death  came  at  an  awkward  time  for  me.  He  and  I 
were  in  a  good  big  thing  together,  though  his  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  it's  come  to  grief.  My  money  is  locked  np  here  and 
there.  I  have  lost  a  devil  of  a  lot  lately ;  and,  in  fact,  I  want  to 
raise  money  nntil  I  get  possession.' 

*  Security?' 

*  First  of  all,  the  estate  itself.  If  that  won't  do,  any  amount  of 
bonds  and  scrip.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Anthony  had  never  speculated 
with  Stephen  in  his  life,  and  equally  needless  to  say  that  the  only 
'  scrip'  in  Stephen's  possession  consisted  of  'pictures,'  chiefly  from 
Honduras,  certain  South  American  Republics,  and  sundry  bogos 
American  Railways,  got  up  by  pirates  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

'  I  would  rather  not  go  to  my  banker's,'  Stephen  went  on. 
'  Can  you  help  me  to  a  private  lender  ?  Anybody — a  friend  of  your 
own  would  do.' 

Jack  nodded,  and  went  on  quietly  sucking  his  cigar  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes.     Then  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  spoke. 

'  I  don't  suppose,'  he  said,  '  that  a  sensible  man  Uke  yourself, 
and  a  man  of  the  world  like  yourself,  would  go  in  for  a  claim  which 
you  weren't  pretty  sure  of  carrying  through.  Nothing  short  of  cer- 
tainty would  justify  you  in  breaking  with  your  family,  supposing,  as 
you  say,  they  consider  the  thing  as  an  act  of  hostility.  I  believe, 
on  your  own  showing,  that  you  are  bound  to  win.  And  I  don't 
mind  risking  something.  Still,  it  is  a  risk.  You  will  have  to  pay 
for  the  risk.' 

*  Certainly.' 

' I  will  lend  you  a  thousand,  Hamblin,'  he  went  on  slowly,  'on 
condition  of  your  paying  me  back  two  thousand  on  the  day  that  yoo 
get  your  brother's  estate.' 

Stephen  laughed. 

'  Only  cent  per  cent,'  he  said.  •  Never  mind.  I  don't  want 
any  one  to  know  how  my  affairs  have  been  dipped  of  late.  I 
accept.  Jack.  You  can  make  it  a  couple  of  hnndred  in  cash,  and 
eight  hundred  in  a  three  months'  bill.  My  dear  boy,'  he  added, 
with  feeling,  *  when  I  do  come  into  my  brother's  money,  we  irifl 
have  such  a  caper,  you  and  I  together,  with  a  friend  or  two,  as  you 
shall  remember  all  your  life.  Hang  it !  One  must  be  five-and- 
forty  to  enjoy  things  properly.' 
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Chapteb  XVII. 

HOW  IHB  BATTIiB  WAS  BEGUK. 

Alderney  GoDDy  the  news  of  Stephen's  claim  having  reached 
him^  fell  into  a  doubt  and  quandary  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
before  experienced,  because  he  saw  that  he  must  take  a  side.  For 
quiet  people,  trimmers,  friends  of  both  camps,  undecided  thinkers, 
uncertain  reasoners,  and  philosophers  who  change  their  views  with 
the  wind,  it  is  most  grievous  to  have  to  take  a  side.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  they  were  to  disestablish  the  Church :  suppose  there  was 
to  be  a  civil  war  between  republicans  and  royalists :  suppose  your 
paternal  uncle,  from  whom  you  had  expectations,  held  one  view 
firmly,  while  your  maternal  aunt,  from  whom  also  you  had  expecta- 
tions, took  the  other  side  forcibly,  what  then,  reader,  would  your 
own  feelings  be  ?  Such,  however,  was  Aldemey  Godd's  position. 
On  the  one  hand,  his  long  and  early  friendship  with  Stephen ;  the 
memory  of  a  thousand  youthful  freaks  and  extravagances;  the 
habit  acquired  in  youth,  and  still  maintained,  of  regarding  Stephen 
as  an  adviser,  and,  in  a  sense,  his  superior ;  the  familiarity  of  his 
associations  with  him — these  were  on  one  side  :  on  the  other  were 
his  respect  and  his  loyalty  to  the  Hamblin  name,  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  Anthony,  duty  to  his  daughter,  and*  the  belief  that 
Stephen's  position  was  a  wrong  one. 

He  was  torn  with  conflicting  emotions.  If  he  considered  the 
thing  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
which  was  the  safe  side  to  take.  For  if  Stephen  gained  the  day, 
and  he  should  be  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  what  then  ?  Or  if 
Alison  should  be  victorious,  and  he  were  a  partisan  of  Stephen, 
with  what  face  could  he  greet  her  again  ? 

He  was  finally  determined  by  perfectly  disinterested  considera- 
tions. The  sight  of  Anthony's  coat  hanging  before  his  eyes  deter- 
mined him. 

He  lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  his  resolutipn.  First,  he 
repaired  to  Glapham,  where  he  sought  an  interview  with  Alison, 
and  tendered  his  allegiance;  this  once  offered  and  accepted,  he 
felt  easier  and  more  comfortable  in  his  mind,  and  sought  Stephen 
at  his  chambers. 

Poor  Aldemey !  He  had  been  so  many  times  to  those  familiar 
chambers ;  he  had  spent  so  many  evenings  in  them ;  he  had  smoked 
so  many  pipes,  cigars,  and  cigarettes ;  he  had  imbibed  in  them  so 
prodigious  a  quantity  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  he  had  been  always 
welcome  there.  And  now  he  was  about  to  say  that  he  could  nenrer 
come  there  any  more.  Stephen,  he  knew,  was  not,  from  a  high 
moral  point  of  view,  a  good  man.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  then 
Stephen  was  always  a  friend  of  Aldemey's;   and  one  forgives  a 
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great  deal  in  those  whose  friendship  has  ksted  for  thirty  years  or 
so.  Perhaps,  too,  his  own  standu^d  of  morality  was  not  of  the 
highest.  And  Stephen  was  one  of  the  Hamblins,  to  know  whom 
was  to  gain  a  certain  distinction  at  the  Biroh-Tree.  Now,  all 
that  fabric  of  friendship,  pride,  and  distinction  was  to  be  mdely 
shattered. 

*  Come  in,  Aldemey,'  cried  Stephen,  in  his  most  cheery  Toioe; 
'come  in,  man.  I  haven't  seen  yon  for  a  month,  hare  If 
Come  in.' 

Aldemey  turned  very  red. 

'The  fact  is,  Stephen,'  he  stammered,  'I  have  come — have 
come — in  fact,  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  heard  of  your  claim,  and 
that  I — in  fiict — I  entirely  disapprove  of  it.' 

*  Do  yon,  Aldemey  ?    And  why  ?' 

*  Becanse  Alison  is  Anthony's  daughter ;  because  out  of  grati- 
tude—' 

Stephen's  face  clouded  over. 

'  Cmne,  Aldemey,  don't  be  sentimental,  and  don't  be  qnizotie. 
No  one  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  go  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  of 
money — his  own,  too.' 

*  But  it  is  not  your  own :  it  is  Alison's.' 

'  I  say  that'  it  is  my  own.  I  say  that  Alison's  mother  was 
never  married.' 

'  You  cannot  prove  it.' 

*  It  is  for  her,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove  the  contrary.  If 
there  was  a  marriage,  it  can  be  proved  with  the  greatest  ease.  Bat 
there  was  none.' 

For  an  instant  Aldemey  wavered. 

Stephen  saw  his  look  of  irresolution. 

'I  suppose,'  he  said,  'that  you  fed  you  ought  to  support 
Anthony's  daughter.  Wdl,  the  feeling  does  you  credit.  Support 
her,  by  all  means.  But  not  to  the  extent  of  injustice,  Aldemej. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  estate,  since  there  was  no  marriage,  is  all 
mine  ?     Can  yon  blame  me  for  merely  taking  what  is  mine  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Aldemey,  plucking  up  his  spirits,  '  I  blame  you  for 
bringing  scandal  upon  the  £eimily.  "VVhat  need  to  rake  up  the  past  ? 
Even  supposing  your  allegation  to  be  trae,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
what  good  does  it  do  to  let  all  the  world  know  it  ?  Why,  I  hear 
they  offered  you  five  hundred  a  year  for  Ufe,  solely  for  taking  charge 
of  Alison  for  one  year.  I'd  have  done  that  job,  Stephen,  for  a 
quarter  of  the  money.     Five  hundred  pounds  a  year !' 

'  A  splendid  sum,  isn't  it  ?'  Stephen  sneered ;  '  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  ten  thousand  a  year.  Don't  be  an  ass,  Aldemey.  Scandal 
on  the  family,  too,  because  one  of  them  is  proved  never  to  have 
mamed  1     Rubbish !' 
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'Then  I  will  say  more^  Stephen.  I  think  that  respect  for 
Anthony's  memory,  if  not  consideration  for  his  child,  ought  to  have 
prevailed  npon  you  to  prevent  this  misery  from  falling  npon  her.' 

Aldemey  folded  his  arms  firmly  as  he  took  his  stand. 

Stephen,  as  nsual,  lost  his  temper. 

'Very  well,'  he  said;  'I've  heard  what  yon  came  to  say,  and 
now,  if  yon  have  nothing  more  to  say,  yon  may  go.  Of  course  you 
understand,  Aldemey,  that  any  little  assistance  which  I  could  have 
offered  as  the  head  of  the  Hamblin  family  will  be  withheld  if  you 
choose  to  ally  yourself  with  my  enemies.' 

'I  understand,'  Aldemey  replied  sadly,  thinking  of  his  poor 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  wondering  how  that  little  income  was 
to  be  supplemented  for  the  future.  'Qood-bye,  Stephen;  shake 
hands  before  I  go,  old  man.  I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  you 
to  be  obliged  to  take  this  line.  But  Anthony  and  his  daughter 
must  come  first.  You  will  change  your  mind  yet,  and  withdraw 
your  claim.' 

'  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'Then,  Stephen,  I  hope  to  God  that  you  will  be  defeated. 
That  would  be  better  for  you  than  to  win,  and  to  feel  all  the  rest  of 
your  life  that  you  were  eating  the  bread  of  Anthony's  orphan.' 

Stephen  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

*  Come,  shake  hands,'  Aldemey  repeated,  holding  out  his  own. 

'  No,'  said  Stephen,  turning  his  back  upon  him ;  '  I  only  shake 
hands  with  my  friends.' 

Aldemey  Codd  withdrew.  His  lifelong  friendship  with  Stephen 
was  at  an  end.  More  than  that,  he  reflected  with  bittemess  that 
Stephen  held  in  his  hands  the  whole  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
the  Great  Glass  Spoon  Company,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  make 
another  coup.  Well,  it  could  not  be  helped.  No  doubt  Stephen 
would  float  that  company  and  do  well  with  it. 

For  reasons  which  will  presently  appear,  Stephen  did  not  float 
the  company. 

Aldemey  next  went  into  the  City,  and  called  at  the  office  in 
Great  St.  Simon  Apostle.  He  could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more 
lucky  moment,  for  a  great  family  council,  called  together  in  haste, 
was  just  meeting  to  consider  the  best  course  to  pursue.  The  Dean 
was  there,  the  Colonel  was  there,  the  two  partners,  the  family 
lawyer,  and  Gilbert  Yorke.  Aldemey  sent  in  his  name,  and  was 
invited  to  join  this  Hamblin  parliament. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Augustus,  in  the  private  office 
of  Anthony  Hamblin,  deceased,  in  a  little  speech. 

'  You  all  know,'  he  said,  '  that,  our  cousin  Anthony  left  no  wiU: 
you  all  know  that  he  maintained  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject 
of  his  marriage.     We  have  now  to  tell  you,  Dean,  and  you,  Coloneli 
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that  Stephen  Hamblin,  asserting  that  there  was  never  any  maniage 
at  all,  is  about  to  claim  the  whole  estate.  We  have  called  joa 
together  in  order  to  confer  on  the  best  manner  of  meeting  that 
claim.  Mr.  Billiter  is  so  good  as  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  legal 
opinion.  Mr.  Gilbert  Yorke  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  present  as 
any  of  ns,  for  he  is  engaged  to  Alison — ' 

'Pardon  me/  said  OUbert,  reddening  to  the  roots  of  hisludr, 
'  Alison  wlQ  not  hear  of  any  engagement,  she  says,  until  she  can 
meet  the  world  without  having  to  blush  for  her  mother.' 

'  That  does  her  credit/  said  Augustus,  and  the  Dean  applauded. 

*  Very  well,  cousins,  we  think  that  an  effort  may  be  made  to 
establish  the  fact  of  this  marriage ;  and  of  that  fact,  I  am  sure,  no 
one  here  can  entertain  the  least  doubt.' 

No  one  did. 

'  Mr.  Yorke  has  veiy  kindly  offered,'  he  went  on,  '  to  giye  up 
his  whole  time  for  the  search,  which  may  possibly  be  long  and 
tedious.     He  abandons  his  practice  at  the  Bar — * 

'  Pardon  me  again,'  said  Gilbert,  '  my  practice  is  nothing.  I 
have  no  practice.  Wha^  I  give  up  is  the  waiting  all  day  long  in 
chambers  for  briefs  which  never  conie.' 

*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Billiter,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  ferret-like  eyes, 

*  well,  there's  a  very  pretty  fortune  depending  upon  the  success  of 
that  search.  Don't  fire  up,  young  man :  lovers  never  do  think  of 
fortunes ;  we  all  know  that.  And  Miss  Hamblin  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  weU-conditioned  young  lady :  and  we  give  you  credit  for 
entirely  disinterested  feeUngs.' 

*  Allow  me,  too,'  said  Aldemey,  '  to  offer  my  own  humble  ser- 
vices. In  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  City,  my  usual 
financial  work  has  almost  stopped.  I  have  not  engineered  a  new 
company  for  a  twelvemonth.'  Everybody  smiled ;  Aldemey's  com- 
panies were  well  known.  '  I  am  comparatively  free,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  give  whatever  services  I  can  to  the  cause  of  my  benefactor's 
daughter.  I  never  knew  her  mother ;  but  we  may  say,  I  am  snre, 
in  the  words  of  the  poet,  '*  Matre  pulchrd,  Jilia  pulchrior.'' ' 

Aldemey  had  touched  the  right  chord.  Anthony  Qamblin,  the 
worthy  Head  of  the  House,  had  been,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  a 
benefactor  to  everybody  in  the  room.  The  Dean  thought  of  days 
before  the  deaneiy  came  to  him,  when  his  boys  would  certainly  not 
have  gone  to  Marlborough  but  for  Anthony ;  the  Colonel  thought 
how  his  two  boys,  in  the  Engineers  and  Artillery,  would  certainly 
never  have  got  to  Woolwich  had  it  not  been  for  Anthony ;  the  two 
piuiners  thought  of  numberless  acts  of  kindness  in  the  old  dajs 
when  all  were  yotlng  together ;  even  the  old  lawyer  owed  something 
to  this  universal  benefactor,  this  dispenser  of  kindliness,  this  secret 
doer  of  good  deeds.     A  hush  fell  upon  them  for  a  moment.    Then 
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the  Dean  cleared  his  throaty  which  had  gone  suddenly  a  little 
hnsky. 

'  We  must  accept  your  offer  with  gratitude,  cousin  Aldemey. 
Yes — yes — our  benefactor's  daughter  must  not  look  in  vain  to  her 
cousins  for  help.' 

'  I  concur/  said  William  the  Silent. 

'I  have  just  come  from  seeing  my  cousin  Stephen/  Aldemey 
went  on.  '  I  thought  it  right,  before  breaking  off  the  friendship 
which  has  always  existed  between  us,  to  go  and  make  some  sort  of 
appeal  to  his  better  nature.  I  know,'  he  added,  with  a  blush, 
*  that  our  friendship  has  been  marked  by  many  a  youthful  folly, 
which  one  may  repent  of,  but  which  one — one — ^in  fact — always 
looks  back  to  with  some  degree  of  pleasure.'  The  Dean  looked 
professionally  grave.  '  I  told  him  then  that  I  would  have  neither 
part  nor  lot  with  him  in  this  matter/ 

*  Very  good,'  said  Augustus  approvingly. 

*  When  I  considered,'  Aldemey  went  on,  *  that  I  actually  had 
on  at  that  moment  the  very  coat  which  Anthony  lent  me,  I  could 
have  no  other  feeling  but  indignation  and  astonishment.  And,  in 
addition  to  the  coat ' — he  drew  out  a  leather  pocket-book  full  of 
papers — *  I  had  with  me,  come  back  to  me  after  many  days,  an 
actual  10  U  of  my  own,  given  by  me  to  Anthony  twenty  years 
ago — twenty — years — ago ' — he  repeated  this  with  great  pathos — 
'  for  five-aud-twenty  pounds.'  He  handed  it  to  Augustus  with 
pride.  *  Stephen  found  it  among  the  papers.  It  is  not  often  that 
one's  good  deeds  return  in  such  a  manner.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you 
my  word  at  this  moment  I  only  regret  that  the  document  represents 
so  small  a  sum.  I  wish  it  had  been  for  ten  times  the  amount. 
However,  at  the  time  I  did  my  best.* 

There  was  a  beautiful*  coiiiusion  between  self-interest  and  the 
finest  kind  of  generosity  which  moved  all  present. 

'  Very  good,'  said  Augustus.  '  Now  let  us  consider  the  position 
from  a  common-sense  point  of  view.  Here  is  Mr.  Billiter  to  correct 
us  if  we  are  led  astray  by  an  over-natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  poor 
Anthony.  We  have  this  fact  against  us :  there  is  not  anywhere 
the  slightest  mention  of  marriage  or  loVe-affair  in  Anthony's  letters 
or  diaries.  Yet  the  latter  are  kept  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in 
the  most  minute  detail.' 

'  As  there  must  have  been  at  least  love-passages  of  some  kind,' 
said  the  Colonel,  *  does  not  that  prove  intentional  omission  ?' 

'  I  think  it  may.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  at 
the  outset  by  this  omission.  As  the  Colonel  says,  there  must  have 
been  love-passages,  probably  letters.  These  are  all  probably  de- 
stroyed ;  concealment  was  intentional.' 

'Men  in  my  profession,'  said  Mr.  Billiter,  'are  not  likely  to 
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believe  blindly  in  anybody.  It  is  the  seamy  side  which  we  generally 
have  placed  before  ns.  At  the  same  time,  I  knew  Anthonj 
Hamblin  from  his  childhood  upwards.  I  seem,  like  yonrselves,  to 
have  known  him  most  intimately — say  from  hoar  to  hoar.  And  if 
I  were  going  to  choose  a  man  in  whose  virtue  and  honour  I  would 
believe,  that  man  would  be  Anthony  Hamblin.' 

*  I  concur,'  said  William  the  Silent,  for  the  second  time. 

*  Having  said  so  much,'  Mr.  Billiter  went  on,  '  I  come  to  the 
next  point.  Are  we  ready  to  carry  this  investigation  throughout? 
Are  we  prepared  for  whatever  may  turn  up  ?  Of  coarse,  something 
will.  It  is  impossible  that  a  child  should  be  bom,  a  mother  die,  a 
man  marry,  without  leaving  some  trace  or  other,  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  light  upon  after  careful  investigation  !  Are  you  prepared, 
young  man' — he  fixed  his  bright  eyes  upon  Gilbert,  who  bore  the 
shock  without  flinching — '  to  face  all  consequences  ?  ' 

'I  am!'  Gilbert  replied.  'The  truth  cannot  be  so  bad  for 
Alison  to  bear  as  the  present  uncertainty,  when  every  chance 
allusion,  every  thought,  any  accident,  puts  the  doubt  before  her, 
and  makes  a  fresh  demand  upon  her  faith  in  her  father.  Let  us, 
in  Heaven's  name,  learn  the  truth.' 

'  Good !'  said  the  Dean. 

*  Very  well,  then,'  observed  Mr.  Billiter  dryly  :  '  we  are  all 
agreed,  we  think,  that  Anthony  Hamblin  will  come  well  out  of  it; 
we  hope  he  will.  If  he  does  not,  we  are  prepared  to  surrender  the 
high  opinion  we  had  formed  of  his  virtue,  and  accept  the  conse* 
quences.  You,  gentlemen,'  he  turned  to  the  partners,  *  you  are 
more  deeply  concerned  than  even  Alison  herself.' 

'  We  are,'  said  Augustus.  '  But  the  House  would  stand  even 
such  a  shock  as  that  which  you  contemplate.'  He  meant  if 
Stephen  should  withdraw  his  money. 

*  Then  we  return  to  the  question,'  said  Mr.  Billiter :  '  What 
are  we  to  do  ?' 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  time.     Then  Aldemey  lifted  up  his  voice : 
'  Advertise !'  he  said.     *  Go  on  advertising !' 
Augustus  groaned. 

*  We  advertised  everywhere  when  Anthony  was  drowned.  One 
would  like  to  avoid  the  agony  column  of  the  Times  if  we  could. ' 

*  There  is  no  possible  avoidance  of  publicity,'  said  Mr.  Billiter. 
*  The  Court  of  Probate  will  be  asked  for  letters.  We  shall  have  to 
oppose.  We  shall  have  to  state  why  we  oppose.  The  Gonrt  does 
not  sit  with  closed  doors.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  talk  ahont 
it  before  we  have  done,  I  fear.  Of  course  it  is  disagreeable  to 
quiet  people  to  be  talked  of  in  every  newspaper  in  the  khigdom.' 

Aldemey  was  already  at  work  with  paper  and  pencil. 

'It  is  nothing  less  than  horrible,'  said  Augustus,  'that  our 
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name — ^the  name  of  Anthony  Hamblin — should  be  mixed  up  in  sach 
a  Yolgar  difficulty  as  an  nncertain  marriage.' 

He  spoke  as  if  the  fierce  sunlight  of  feime  should  shine  upon 
every  action  of  a  Hamblin  and  make  it  known  to  the  people. 

*  Nothing  in  the  world  like  an  advertisement/  said  Aldemey^ 
working  away.  '  You  spend  a  guinea  in  the  Times,  and  another 
guinea  in  the  Quardicm.  All  the  parish  clerks  in  all  the  parishes 
in  the  country  are  immediately  set  to  work  in  hope  of  getting  the 
reward.  You  ought  to  stimulate  them  by  offering  a  high  reward. 
Now,  then,  will  this  do  ? 

"  Two  HuNDBBD  Pounds  Ekwabd  !"  That  is  not  too  much, 
is  it  ?  No  !  "  Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. — Wanted,  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Marriage  of  Anthony  Hamblin,  merchant,  of  Great  St. 
Simon  Apostle,  City  of  London,  and  Clapham  Common,  with  some 
person  unknown.  It  is  believed  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  or 
near  London,  about  twenty  to  twenty-three  years  ago.  The  above 
reward  will  be  paid  on  receiving  a  certified  copy  of  the  register." 
That  sounds  well,'  said  Aldemey.  '  Two  hundred  pounds  wiU  make 
them  work.  But  that  is  not  enough.  We  must  have  another 
advertisement  to  find  out  Alison's  mother.     Here  it  is  : 

"  Two  Hundred  Pounds  Rbwabd.  —  Whereas,  Anthony 
Hamblin,  deceased,  formerly  merchant.  Great  St.  Simon  Apostie, 
City  of  London,  and  Clapham  Common,  is  believed  to  have  con- 
tracted marriage  some  twenty  to  twenty-two  or  three  years  ago, 
with  a  person  unknown :  the  above  reward  is  ofiered  to  any  one 
who  will  give  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
person  and  the  place  and  date  of  marriage  ;  and  any  persons  who 
are  cognisant  of  the  marriage,  who  are  connected  with  the  wife  of 
Anthony  Hamblin,  or  who  lost  any  female  relation  by  flight,  elope- 
ment, abduction,  or  disappearance  about  that  time,  are  requested  to 
communicate  full  particulars  to  the  undersigned."  ' 

Here  followed  the  name  and  address  of  the  solicitors. 

'  There,'  said  Aldemey,  with  great  satisfaction,  '  that  will  fetch 
the  house — I  mean,  wake  up  the  church.' 

'  Very  clearly  put,'  said  Mr.  BiUiter.  '  It  is  a  pity  that  you 
were  not  made  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Codd.' 

Aldemey  smiled.  This  was  the  sort  of  tribute  to  his  intellect 
that  he  enjoyed. 

'  ThaiJs  you,  Mr.  Billiter.  But — quid  Ronue  faciam  ?  Yet, 
if  ripe  scholarship  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Latin  litera- 
ture could  be  of  use  in  that  profession — but  I  fear  it  is  too  late.' 

^  There  was  a  Mrs.  Duncombe,'  said  Gilbert,  '  who  took  charge 
of  Alison  for  six  or  eight  years :  should  we  not  get  hold  of  her  ?' 

'Good!'  cried  the  intelligent  Aldemey,  grasping  more  paper; 
*  the  very  thing !     Mrs.  Duncombe,  by  all  means.     Another  adver- 
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tisement.  Two  Hnndred — no,  hang  it ! — ^Five  Pounds  Beward  viU 
do  for  her.  Mrs.  Doncombe  will  be  easy  enough  to  find.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  her,  at  any  rate.  ''Five  Pounds  Beward. — 
Wanted,  the  present  address  of  Mrs.  Duncombe,  who  for  eight 
years  had  charge  of  a  little  girl  at  Brighton — initials,  A.  H."  And 
now  I  look  upon  our  case  as  complete — quite  complete.' 

Aldemey  looked  about  him  as  if  the  work  was  already  done. 

'  We  will  advertise,  then,'  said  Augustus.  *  Is  there  no  other 
way  of  working  ?     Can  we  not  use  some  private  inquiry  ofGice  ?' 

They  all  had  the  old-fashioned  respect  for  detectives,  thinking 
they  could  solve  any  mystery.  But  Aldemey  shook  his  head.  His 
faith  was  not  so  great. 

*  They  can  do  nothing  more  than  other  men,'  he  said.  '  Gilbert 
Yorke  and  I  will  be  your  best  detectives.  They  get  up  the  facts 
of  a  case  just  as  we  have  done,  and  then  advertise.  That  is  just 
exactly  what  we  are  doing.  And  then  they  sit  down  and  wait  for 
replies.     Any  one  can  do  that.' 

'And  now,'  said  Gilbert,  'for  our  own  individual  work.  If 
Mr.  BiUiter  will  allow  me,  I  will  receive  all  the  answers  to  the 
advertisements,  and  report  progress  whenever  any  discovery  takes 
place.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Aldemey,  '  will  begin  at  once  a  private  seafch  in 
all  the  London  parish  registers.  When  I  have  gone  through  those, 
I  will  tackle  the  suburban  churches.  After  that — ^but  that  is  as  far 
as  we  shall  get.' 

'  All  this,  Alderney,'  said  Augustus,  *  wiU  require  money.  You 
must  not  give  us  your  time  for  nothing — at  least,  you  must  let  as 
pay  your  expenses.' 

Poor  Aldemey  blushed.  He  really  had  no  employment  for  his 
time  at  the  moment,  for  no  one,  up  to  the  present,  had  shown  anj 
desire  to  join  in  the  promotion  of  the  Great  Glass  Spoon  Company. 
And  there  were  five  weeks  to  Quarter-day,  and  to  meet  all  expenses 
for  those  five-and-thirty  days  there  was  no  more  than  a  sum  of  five- 
and-thirty  shillings,  with  a  silver  watch,  a  gold  chain,  a  gold  medal 
once  won  at  college  for  a  theological  essay,  and  two  rings.  These 
articles  of  jewelry  spent  the  latter  part  of  every  Quarter-day  in 
charge  of  an  obliging  person  who  received  them  in  trast,  so  to  speak. 
Sometimes  they  remained  '  in'  for  a  good  six  months,  daring  which 
interval  Aldemey  only  knew  the  time  by  looking  in  balaers'  shops, 
or  the  stations  of  the  Underground  Bailway;  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  by  the  diurnal  phenomena  of  Nature. 

Had  it  not  been  such  an  unfavourable  time  for  hun,  he  would 
rather  have  done  the  work  for  nothing.  But  poor  men  cannot  do 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  things.  He  could  not  refuse  the  prof- 
fered money.     And  when  Augustus,  at  parting,  pressed  into  bis 
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hand  a  piece  of  paper  which,  as  a  rapid  glance  showed  Alderney, 
was  worth  exactly  fifty  pounds,  he  was  afifected  almost  to  tears. 

'Yonr  resemblance,  consin  Augustas/  he  said,  'to  our  poor 
cousin  Anthony  deceased  becomes  every  day  more  marked.  0  si 
sic  omnes  /' 


Chaptee  XVIII. 

HOW  THE  COUBT  WAS  HABD  TO  PEBStTABB. 

The  tendency  of  humanity,  in  this  its  fallen  state,  to  believe 
everything  that  is  evil  of  each  other  has  been  often  illustrated  by 
the  ingenious  tribe  of  poets  and  novelists.     The  Hamblin  cousin- 
hood  may,  in  all  future  ages,  be  cited  as  another  and  very  remark- 
able case  in  point.     The  thing  had  only  to  be  asserted  in  order  to 
be  immediately  believed;    and  yet  it  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  everything  the  world  had  previously  held  and  acknowledged. 
Stephen  said   it  was  so.      Stephen  had   always   been   the  black 
sheep  :  Anthony  had  always  been  the  respected  chief  of  the  House ; 
yet  Anthony's  character  was  swept  away  by  one  single  assertion  of 
Stephen's.     Enjoyment  of  the  kind  which  is  caused  by  surprise 
was  also  felt  in  the  situation.     Here  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
uncertaiaty  of  fortune :  here  was  a  turning  of  the  wheel :  here  was 
a  sudden  sprawling  in  the  mud  of  those  who  had  been  perched  in 
apparent  security  on  the  highest  point.     No  such  reverse  of  fortune 
had  ever  befallen  the  Hamblin  family,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  that  member  of  it  who,  being  on  a  voyage  of  adventure  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  had  his  ship  scuttled,  and  was  himself  made  to  walk 
a   most   uncomfortable  and  suicidal  plank  laid  down   for  him  by 
pirates  of  Sumatra.     It  was  something,  the  cousins  felt,  but  did 
not  express  the  feeling  in  words — something  for  the  annals  of  the 
family,  in  the  interests  of  morality  and  philosophy — to  show  such 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness  as  that  of 
Alison  Hamblin.     The  case  of  Croesus  himself,  although  he  saved 
himself  at  the  last  moment  by  an  artful  conundrum,  could  not  have 
furnished  his  cousins,  nephews,  nieces,  and  marriage-connections 
with  a  more  fertile  topic  of  daily  talk  than  the  situation  of  Alison 
— the  once-fortunate,  the  beautiful  Alison — provided  for  the  family 
circle. 

The  female  cousins  pretended  not  to  believe  the  story,  out  of 
deference  to  the  partners,  who  were  stout  in  their  repudiation  of 
Stephen's  claim.  But  they  did  believe  it  at  heart,  and  they  whis- 
pered to  each  other  words  of  doubt,  pity,  and  suspicion,  which 
served  as  an  encouragement  in  belief.  And  the  more  they  opened 
their  eyes,  raised  their  eyebrows,  made  round  O's  of  their  mouths, 
shook  their  heads,  wagged  their  curls^  lifted  their  shoulders,  spread 
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ont  their  hands,  and  whispered  words,  the  more  they  came  to  regard 
the  story  as  not  only  probable,  but  certainly  trae. 

No  one  liked  Stephen.  It  was  a  fashion  in  the  family  to  regard 
him  as  their  least  enviable  possession.  For  his  sake,  and  by  means 
of  his  example,  all  Spaniardis  were  supposed  by  the  Hamblins  to  be 
profligate;  how  else  to  account  for  his  extraordinaiy  diveigenoe 
from  the  recognised  standards?  All  other  Hamblins  had  done 
well :  there  were  Hamblins  in  the  Church,  Hamblins  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  Hamblins  at  the  Bar,  Hamblins  in  Medicine — ^it  was  a 
part  of  the  family  tradition  that  a  Hamblin  should  turn  oat  well. 
And  here  was  one  who  had  neyer  done  any  good  at  all.  No  Hamblin 
could  contemplate  without  emotion  the  picture  of  Stephen  the 
prodigal,  Stephen  the  spendthrift,  Stephen  who  was  actually  not 
satisfied  with  one  fatted  calf,  but  went  on  working  his  unrepentant 
way  through  a  dozen  of  those  toothsome  creatures. 

It  was,  however,  instructive  to  mark  the  difference  which  the 
new  position  of  things  produced.  One  may  not  love  the  Heir 
Presumptive,  but  one  must  pray  for  the  King.  It  became  a  sub- 
ject of  serious,  even  prayerfiil,  consideration  with  the  cousins 
whether  they  ought  not  to  call  upon  Stephen,  so  long  neglected. 
One  or  two  did  actually  leave  cards  at  his  chambers  in  Pall  Mall. 
Stephen  found  them  and  threw  them  behind  the  fire.  He  was 
completely  indifferent  to  the  action  of  his  relations.  They  had 
long  since  passed  out  of  his  thoughts :  they  did  not  enter  into  any 
part  or  relation  of  his  life.  If  he  thought  of  them  at  all,  it  was  as 
forming  part  of  the  family  which  had  treated  him  with  neglect,  and 
whom  in  return  he  would  humble  if  he  could. 

He  lost  no  time,  however,  after  the  final  interviews  and  expla- 
nations with  the  partners,  in  putting  his  case  into  the  hands  of  a 
firm  of  solicitors,  who  were  known  to  be  able  and  active  men. 

'  I  want,'  he  said,  after  putting  the  points  as  clearly  as  possible, 
'  I  want  the  business  pushed  on  with  all  despatch.  You  understand 
I  claim  the  whole  of  my  brother's  estate  as  his  sole  heir.' 

'Yet  the  case,  as  you  present  it,  has  weak  points,  Mr. 
Hamblin.'   . 

*  You  mean  that  my  brother  may  have  manied  ?  Best  assured 
that  he  never  did.  Let  them  search  every  register  in  England.  I 
know  that  he  never  married.  I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  am  stand- 
ing here.' 

*  But — ^the  young  lady :  she  must  have  had  a  mother.' 

*  Account  for  her  mother  as  you  will.  My  brother  never 
married.' 

Nothing  short  of  the  clearest  documentary  proof  could  shake 
Stephen's  belief  on  this  point.  So  far  he  was  perfectly  and 
entirely  sincere. 
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'  There  is  another  point.  The  Coart,  when  we  ask  for  Letters 
of  Administration,  may  refuse  to  consider  yonr  brother's  death  as 
proved.     Let  us,  howeyer,  make  oat  the  affidavit.' 

They  went  before  the  nearest  commissioner,  when  Stephen  took 
the  necessary  oath,  and  filled  np  the  form. 

'  Li  the  goods  of  Anthony  Hamblin,  deceased. 

'I,  Stephen  Hamblin,  of  Sandringham  Chambers,  Pall  Mall, 
Gentleman,  applying  for  Letters  of  Administration  of  the  personal 
estate  and  effects  of  Anthony  Hamblin,  late  of  Great  St.  Simon 
Apostle,  City  of  London,  and  Hooghly  House,  Clapham  Common, 
deceased,  do  hereby  make  oath  that  the  said  deceased  was  drowned 

on  the  8d  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and , 

in  the  River  Serpentine,  Hyde  Park,  and  that  the  personal  estate 
and  effects  of  the  said  deceased,  which  he  anyway  died  possessed 
of  or  entitled  to,  and  for  or  in  respect  of  which  Letters  of  Ad- 
ministration are  to  be  granted,  exclusive  of  what  the  said  deceased 
may  have  been  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  as  a  Trustee  for  any 
other  person  or  persons,  and  not  beneficially  including  the  lease- 
hold estate  or  estates  for  years  of  the  said  deceased,  whether 
absolute  or  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives,  and  without  deducting 
anything  on  account  of  the  debts  due  and  owing  from  the  said 
deceased,  are  under  the  value  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.' 

To  which  was  appended  the  signatures  of  claimant  and  wit- 
nesses. 

'  This  application,'  said  the  lawyer,  *  must  be  lodged  on  Thurs- 
day. Fortunately  we  are  in  time,  and  on  Tuesday  week  we  shall 
make  our  motion  in  Court.  You  will  give  us  as  many  particulars 
as  possible,  Mr.  Hamblin.  We  must  make  our  case  a  strong  one 
at  the  outset.' 

It  was  then  Tuesday.  There  was,  therefore,  a  fortnight  to 
wait.  Stephen,  tolerably  ignorant  of  the  English  law,  thought  he 
had  only  to  ask  for  the  Letters  of  Administration,  and  then  to  step 
at  once  into  possession.  At  the  worst,  he  fancied  the  Court  might 
possibly  grant  a  short  delay  of  two.  or  three  months,  while  the  other 
side  looked  about  for  proofs  of  the  marriage.  He  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  fortnight  to  pass. 

The  day  came  at  last.     He  found  himself  in  the  Court. 

Counsel  for  the  complainant,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that,  as 
had  been  stated  in  the  affidavit,  the  deceased,  Anthony  Hamblin, 
had  met  with  his  death  at  the  late  deplorable  accident  on  th^  8d 
of  January  last,  when,  by  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  fifty  persons  had 
been  suddenly  drowned.  The  case  presented  the  peculiarity  that 
the  body  was  never,  and  had  not  up  to  the  present  moment,  been 
recovered.     The  Court  might,  therefore,  be  of  opinion  that  the 
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death  was  not  proved.   But  the  family,  in  the  hope  that  he  had  not 
been  drowned,  had  taken  every  possible  step,  offering  very  large 
rewards,  and  advertising  in  the  most  likely  manner  to  attract  the 
attention  of  people.     Mr.  Hamblin  was  a  man  of  strongly-marked 
individuality,  easily  recognisable ;  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
be  still  living  unknown  and  unrecognised.     He  left  his  home  on  the 
morning  of  the  8d  of  January  :    he  told  his  servants  that  he  should 
be  home  to  dinner  as  usual :  he  was  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Ser- 
pentine half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  occurrence  of  the  accident : 
he  was  carrying  his  skates  with  him  :  he  spoke  to  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Humane   Society,    of  which   institution  he  was  a  liberal 
supporter :  he  announced  his  intention  of  going  on  the  ice :  he 
took  off  his  heavy  coat,  and  gave  it  to  the  man  to  keep  for  him : 
and  he  went  away  in  the  direction  of  a  man  who  let  chairs  and 
adjusted  skates  for  hire.     Half  an  hour  after  his  conversation  with 
this  officer  the  ice  gave  way,  and  two  hundred  people  were  suddenly 
submerged.    A  great  many  were  drowned,  and  a  great  many  bodies 
were  subsequently  recovered,  but  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin's  body,  as 
already  stated,  was  not  found.     In  the  evening  the  man  carried  the 
coat  to  his  private  residence,  but  he  had  not  come  home.     There 
was  no  ground  for  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  death.    He 
was  a  man  universally  respected  and  loved ;  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
a  most  successful  merchant ;  a  man  of  very  steady  and  r^nlar 
habits,  no  longer  young;  a  man  of  happy  disposition,  with  no 
enemies,  no  anxieties,  no  mental  troubles;  a  man  who  enjoyed 
life ;  a  man  possessed  of  strong  physique,  free  from  ailments  or 
sickness  of  any  kind. 

Stephen  Hamblin,  his  client,  the  only  brother  of  the  deceased, 
on  hearing  the  sad  news,  at  once  took  up  the  position  of  guardian 
to  his  brother's  child.  With  regard  to  this  child,  there  had  always 
been  a  mystery  about  her.  Anthony  Hamblin,  until  ten  years 
before,  was  believed  by  all  to  be  a  bachelor.  He  suddenly,  how- 
ever, at  that  time,  appeared  at  home  with  a  little  girl  aged  nine 
years,  whom  he  introduced  simply  as  his  daughter.  He  expUined 
that  her  mother  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  ofiieffed  no 
other  explanation  on  the  subject.  Nor  was  any  other  asked :  and 
if  his  cousins  had  misgivings,  these  were  easily  appeased  by  con- 
sideration of  the  blameless  life  always  led  by  the  deceased. 

On  his  death,  however,  the  discovery  that  there  was  no  will  led 
to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Stephen  Hamblin  to  clear  up  the 
mystery  coimected  with  Miss  Hamblin's  birth.  This  investigation 
conmienced  at  first  in  the  interests  of  the  young  lady,  and,  after 
consultation  with  her,  led  Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin  to  suipri^i 
results.  He  found  from  the  diaries  and  journals  of  the  deceased, 
which,   coupled   with  his  own  recollections  of  his  brother's  lifei 
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acoonnted  fully  for  almost  eveiy  hour  of  the  past  thirty  years,  that 
there  could  have  been  no  marriage  at  all.  In  that  case,  Stephen 
Hamblin  was  sole  heir,  and  Miss  Hamblin  had  no  legal  claim  to 
any  portion  of  the  estate. 

When  these  facts  were  fully  established  in  his  own  mind,  and 
not  before,  Stephen  Hamblin  sought  his  late  brother's  partners,  and 
commonicated  with  them  in  a  friendly  spirit.  He  was  not  receiyed, 
however,  with  the  spirit  that  he  expected.  However,  whether  the 
petition  was  to  be  opposed  or  not,  his  client,  in  asking  for  Letters 
of  Administration,  desired  it  to  be  clearly  nnderstood  that  his 
intention,  after  acquiring  the  property  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
was  to  recognise  his  brother's  child,  and  to  provide  for  her  with 
liberality. 

The  counsel  went  on  to  describe  the  property  in  general  terms. 
The  real  property  consisted  of  a  large  house  and  grounds,  known  as 
Hooghly  House,  standing  on  Clapham  Common,  and  a  honse 
standing  in  a  small  park  in  Sussex.  There  was  also  a  considerable 
estate  in  honse  property,  partly  in  the  City  of  London,  where  the 
Hamblins  had  been  merchants  for  two  hundred  years,  and  partly  in 
the  southern  suburbs.  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin  also,  as  chief 
partner  in  the  firm,  had  a  very  large  stake  in  the  business.  The 
personal  property  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  various  stocks,  securities,  and  investments.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  valuable  library,  a  collection  of  pictures,  with  furniture, 
objects  of  art,  bric-h-brac,  and  so  forth,  the  results  of  several 
generations  of  wealth.  The  whole  would  probably  be  sworn  under 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

The  counsel  for  the  petitioner  then  summed  up  his  case.  The 
proofs,  which  he  held  sufficient  to  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced 
person,  that  there  never  had  been  any  marriage  were  found  in  the 
very  careful  and  minute  diaries  kept  by  Anthony  Hamblin,  in  which 
every  detail  of  expense,  occupation,  employment,  and  engagement 
was  scrupulously  entered.  These  not  only  contained  no  mention 
of  any  marriage,  but  left  no  room  for  any  marriage.  Although  his 
death  had  been  announced  in  every  paper,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
accident  which  caused  it,  had  obtained  the  widest  publicity,  no  one 
had  as  yet  stepped  forward  to  claim  relationship  with  the  young 
lady  on  her  mother's  side.  The  great  Family  Bible,  in  which 
were  entries  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  six  generations  of  Ham- 
blins, which  formed,  in  fact,  a  complete  genealogical  table  of  the 
fiamily,  contained  no  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Anthony  or  the 
birth  of  his  daughter  Alison.    This  omission  was  very  extraordinary. 

There  were  a  few  witnesses  to  call.  The  first  was  the  man 
Harris,  whose  evidence  was  simple  and  straightforward.  He  be- 
lieved Mr.  Hamblin  was  drowned  with  the  rest.     He  could  not  see 
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how  an;  one  could  think  otherwise.  The  body  had  neyer  ben 
found.  It  might  have  been  among  the  rest^  bat  he  did  not  tUok 
that  likely.  There  were  two  or  three  bodies  unidentified,  but  their 
clothes  had  been  kept. 

Then  the  footman,  Charles,  deposed  that  his  master  had  told 
him  in  the  morning,  before  he  went  out,  that  he  should  be  at 
home  as  usual. 

Augustus  Hamblin  testified  to  the  regular  habits  and  fireedom 
from  care  of  his  late  cousin.  He,  too,  expressed  his  conTiction 
that  Anthony  Hamblin  had  been  drowned. 

The  Court  did  not  want  to  hear  any  more  eyidence  on  the 
subject.  The  Court  would  pass  on  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
claim  set  up  by  Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin. 

Then  the  counsel  for  the  other  side  was  able  to  begin. 

He  said  that  up  to  a  certain  point  he  was  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge all  the  statements  made  by  his  learned  brother.  There 
was  no  will  to  be  found;  most  likely  none  had  been  executed. 
There  was  no  mention  anywhere  of  a  maniage.  There  was  not 
any  entry  of  his  own  marriage  or  the  birth  of  his  daughter  in  the 
Family  Bible.  All  this  was  quite  true.  As  regarded  the  disinter- 
ested action  of  Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin,  in  seeking  to  prove  himself 
the  heir  to  so  large  a  property,  he  was  only  desirous  to  state  that 
Mr.  Stephen  Hamblin  had  proved  his  liberal  intentions  by  ofifensg 
this  young  lady,  brought  up  to  regard  herself  as  the  heiress  of  a 
very  large  fortune,  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  as  regards  the 
silence,  he  would  submit  that  the  question  was  altogether  begged 
by  his  learned  brother.  There  was  one  point  quite  undisputed  by 
all :  Miss  Hamblin  was  the  undoubted  daughter  of  Anthony 
Hamblin.  Not  only  did  she  possess  certain  strongly  marked 
peculiarities  common  to  all  the  Hamblins,  but  she  was  most 
curiously  and  remarkably  like  her  grandmother,  Mr.  Hamblin's 
mother,  who  had  been  a  Spanish  lady.  Very  well,  then.  Here 
was  a  daughter,  acknowledged  as  such  by  all ;  here  was  an  inten- 
tional and  marked  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  child^s  mother  in 
diaries  and  family  records.  What  were  they  to  infer  ?  Two 
things  were  possible.  The  one  view  which  his  learned  brother  had 
adopted,  and  one  which,  he  would  submit  to  the  Court,  was  the 
more  probable  because  the  more  honourable.  It  was  this :  The 
late  Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin  had  been  from  boyhood  of  singular 
purity  of  life.  Few  men  could  look  back  upon  a  course  so  blame- 
less, so  free  from  reproach,  as  his.  It  was  a  life  open  to  the  eyes 
of  all.  There  was  nothing  to  conceal,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Above  all,  there  could  be  no  skeleton  in  the  cupboard.  His  friends 
believed,  one  and  all,  implicitly  in  the  purity  and  nobility  of  the 
life  which  had  been  so  suddenly  and  fearfrdly  taken  from  tbeir 
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midst.  They  believed  that  Anthony  Hamblin  was  married.  They 
were  confident  that,  if  investigation  were  made,  proofs  would  be 
found.  They  put  forward  the  daughter,  Alison  Hamblin,  as  the 
heiress,  and  they  asked  that  time  should  be  allowed  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  research. 

The  Judge  said  that  this  was  a  case  in  which  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  grant  time  for  the  purpose  asked,  viz.  to  prove  the 
marriage.  It  did  appear  remarkable,  and  in  some  men  it  would 
be  suspicious,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  at  all  of  the 
young  lady's  mother.  On  the  other,  hand,  the  supposed  deceased 
gentleman  had  evidently  borne  the  highest  character.  Why,  then, 
had  he  thought  proper  to  leave  unexplained  the  circumstance  of  his 
daughter's  birth  ?  Meantime,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  proof  of  the  death  of  Anthony  Hamblin.  He  should  require 
further  proof. 

Stephen's  counsel  asked  how  long  a  period  would  satisfy  his 
lordship. 

The  Court  replied  that  he  could  not  tie  himself  down  to  any 
time ;  there  had  been  cases  in  which  men  had  been  missed  for 
years,  and  had  then  returned ;  cases  in  which  men  had  gone  to  sea, 
run  away  from  debts  or  imagined  annoyance,  taken  assumed  names. 
There  were  many  possible  reasons  for  hiding.  No  man's  life  was 
wholly  known :  no  man's  sanity  could  be  altogether  relied  on.  He 
would  adjourn  the  case :  the  parties  could  come  before  him  at  any 
time  should  they  get  additional  or  conclusive  evidence.  If  no  mpre 
was  found,  he  would  hear  them  again  in  a  twelvemonth,  or  perhaps 
two  years.'  The  estate  could  be  in  the  mean  time  administered  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Hamblin's  solicitors,  the  houses  and  gardens  kept  up 
as  before,  and  a  sufficient  sum  allotted  for  the  young  lady.  And 
he  would  advise  that  the  most  diligent  search  should  be  made  by 
both  sides,  if  they  could  act  in  concert,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
name  and  connections  of  the  missing  mother. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  RACEHORSE: 

THE  REASON  AND  THE  BEMEDT. 
Bt  S.  W.  Bbbtbs. 


Fob  generations  the   superiority  of  the   English    racehorse  bas 
been  looked  npon  as  a  fact  that  required  no  arguments  in  its 
favour ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  had  any  long-sighted  individual  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  English  hoise 
would  not  be  supreme   on  the  racecourse,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  to  sconii  and  held  up  to  ridicule  as  a  very  stupid  and 
unpatriotic  personage.      Gradually  but  surely  the  &ct  that  onr 
supremacy  was  threatened  has  been  forced  upon  us,  until  the  most 
prejudiced  amongst  us  must  admit  that  we  are  now  overtaken  in 
the  race ;  that  as  breeders  of  racehorses  we  are  not,  as  hitherto, /adif 
princeps ;  and  even  more  than  that — ^that  recent  events  tend  to  show 
us  clearly  that  we  are  drifting  backwards  at  a  pace  that  threatens 
to  place  us  quite  in  the  rear.     But  little  notice  was  taken  of  the 
lesson  given  us  to  learn  when  Mr.  Ten  Broeck  proved  to  us,  with 
Umpire,  Prioress,  Starke,  &c.,  that  we  were  not  so  much  in  advance 
of  the  world  as  we  imagined.     Then  we  had  the  French  invasion ; 
and  the  doings  of  Gladiateur,  Fille  de  T  Air,  Boiard,  Flageolet,  Mon- 
targis,  and  many  scores  of  others  proved  to  the  most  dense  that 
France  was  rapidly  becoming  an  equal  power  to  ourselves  in  the 
produce  of  racehorses,  even  if,  as  some  argued,  our  mantle  as  the 
first  horse-breeding  country  in  the  world  had  not  been  taken  from 
us  and  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  Gallic  friends.    Worse  than 
this  followed ;  for  from  Hungaiy  came  Eisber,  who  won  our  Derby, 
and  proved  himself,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  to  be  the  beet 
horse  in  England  during  a  season  when  probably  our  horses  were 
better  than  they  had  been  for  years,   and  to  Kisber  succeeded 
Eincsem.     When,  two  years  ago,  those  who  had  been  to  the  races 
at  Baden  Baden  returned  with  reports  of  the  marvellous  animal 
they  had  seen  running  there  and  winning  races,  in  a  comparatively 
half-trained  condition,  and  prophesied  that  in  Eincsem  the  best 
of  our  racehorses  would  find  a  superior.  Englishmen,  untaught  by 
former  experiences,  scoffed  at  the  idea.     Eincsem  came  to  Eng- 
land, ran  for  one  race  only,  and  took  from  us  the  Ooodwood  Cup,  in 
which  Pageant — who  did  great  deeds  during  the  year,  for  he  won 
the  Chester  Cup,  carrying  the  top  weight,  and  defeated  Hampton 
for  the  Doncaster  Cup — positively  could  not  go  fast  enough  to  make 
her  gallop. 

It  remained  for  the  present  season  to  witness  the  cup  of  our 
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humiliation  filled  to  overflowing,  for  from  across  the  Atlantic  came 
Parole,  who  in  America  ranked  as  a  second-class  horse  only.  Here, 
nevertheless,  he  speedily  took  high  honours;  for  at  Newmarket 
he  galloped  away  from  Isonomy,  who  has  since  defeated  the  Derby 
winner  Silvio  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  and  at  Epsom  he  won  the  City 
and  Sabm'ban  and  Metropolitan  Stakes.  Since  that  time  it  is 
tme  he  has  suffered  defeat ;  but  being  undoubtedly  a  delicate  horse, 
the  chances  are  that  his  earlier  exertions  had  told  upon  him,  and 
rendered  him  out  of  form.  Enough  has,  however,  been  said  to 
show  conclusively  that  we  are  not  holding  our  own,  that  defeats 
increase  in  number ;  and  when  we  also  consider  the  increased  num- 
ber of  unsound  and  useless  horses  we  have  upon  the  turf,  it  behoves 
ns  to  discover  the  reason  of  our  decadence,  and  to  strive  to  recover 
the  position  we  have  lost.  The  supreme  reasons  are  easily  found  in 
our  suicidal  system  of  breeding,  the  most  important  element  therein 
being  the  fact  that  our  racehorses  take  their  age  from  the  1st  of 
January,  which  renders  procreation  at  an  unnatural  time  necessary. 
The  young  one  is  bom  into  the  world  before  the  period  ordained 
by  Nature,  and  is  dropped  in  mid-winter.  In  a  climate  the  most 
productive  of  lung-diseases,  it  is  often  imperative  that  they 
should  for  weeks  together  be  kept  cooped  up  in  an  ill-ventilated 
and  confined  space,  and  the  mare  fed  on  heating  food,  prejudicial 
alike  to  the  well-doing  of  both  mother  and  foal.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  many  of  the  young  ones  die  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  others  become  roarers.  Forty  years 
ago,  when  all  racehorses  took  their  ages  from  the  1st  of  May, 
roaring  was  a  thing  scarcely  heard  of ;  and  now  it  would  be  difficult 
to  go  on  to  a  racecourse  and  not  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  animals 
running  suffering  from  that  affliction.  In  France,  the  foaling  time 
is  generally  after  the  Ist  of  March,  and  they  have  very  few  roarers. 
Let  us  therefore  return  to  a  more  natural  date,  when  Nature 
ordains  that  the  young  of  animals  shall  be  bom  into  the  world,  and 
when  Nature  supplies  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food ;  when  the  foals 
can  gallop  about  as  they  should  in  the  paddocks,  thriving  every  day, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  stable  during  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year ;  and  when,  instead  of  the  sight  of  the  well-bred  little  ones 
being  a  pleasure,  as  it  should  be,  it  becomes  absolute  pain,  for,  no 
matter  how  carefully  they  are  nursed,  the  majority  ultimately  silffer 
from  the  plan  adopted.  Look  upon  the  two  pictures,  as  they  clearly 
point  the  moral.  In  many  respects  the  French  and  German  breeders 
teach  us  lessons  that  it  would  be  well  that  we  should  thoroughly 
learn.  We  breed  from  any  horse — roarer,  broken-down,  spavined, 
unsound  in  many  respects  though  he  may  be — if  he  has  eamed  what 
we  consider  a  certificate  of  merit  by  winning  a  big  race  on  the  turf, 
although  it  may  be  a  solitary  victory.    A  Derby  winner,  for  instance, 
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must  be  patronised,  though  he  is  perhaps  in  all  respects  nnsoitable 
to  the  majority  of  mares  sent  to  him ;  bat  he  has  won  the  Derby, 
comes  of  perhaps  a  so-called  fashionable  strain  of  blood,  and  his  year- 
lings will  sell.  Take  as  an  instance  Prince  Charlie — a  good  horse,  it 
is  true,  and,  except  for  one  thing,  a  grand  specimen  of  the  thorough- 
bred horse,  for  he  looked  like  carrying  eighteen  stone  to  honnds ; 
bat  a  notorioas  roarer,  and  of  a  family  from  which  came  nothing 
bat  roarers.  He  retired  from  the  tarf  with  the  repatation  of  being 
perhaps  the  best  horse  ever  seen  over  a  short  course,  and  standing 
at  the  Hampton  Coort  Stad  at  a  fee  of  100  gaineas  he  was  well 
patronised.  If  like  begets  like,  we  have  to  anticipate  a  generation 
of  roarers  begotten  by  Prince  Charlie.  In  Germany  they  would  not 
have  bred  from  this  horse ;  soand  in  the  wind  is  with  them  a  situ 
qua  non,  and  they  woald  not  look  at  a  horse  whose  hocks  were  not 
clean  and  sound,  and  who  did  not  stand  true  upon  his  legs  and  feet. 
How  many  of  our  breeders  study  these  matters,  or  care  for 
them  ?  Very  few,  we  fear.  Amongst  the  public  breeders,  Le.  those  who 
breed  for  sale,  all  considerations  are  banished  for  fashion  in  blood, 
and  the  early  breeding  and  forcing  of  foals,  so  that  each  may  present 
a  well-grown  appearance  in  the  sale-ring,  and  realise  a  remuneratiTe 
price;  beyond  this  they  care  little,  except  that  they  hope  the 
yoangster  will  win  a  short  race  before  the  next  sale,  to  secure  a 
good  price  for  his  brother  or  his  sister.  We  can  scarcely  blame 
the  breeders  in  this  matter ;  with  them  it  is  a  commercial  specula- 
tion, and  unless  they  breed  in  this  way  they  have  no  chance  of 
making  it  pay.  They  must  pander  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  be  that 
taste  ever  so  debased.  In  this  respect  the  taste  has  been  acquired 
by  the  public ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult,  were  the  right  means 
adopted,  to  change  that  taste  into  a  more  healthy  direction.  The 
breeders  can  do  nothing,  because  they  would  not  be  unanimous ; 
but  the  Jockey  Club  can  do  much,  because  they  can  force  the  breeders 
to  be  unanimous.  Enforce  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  breeding. 
The  new  has  been  tried  and  found  a  failure ;  let  our  horses  there- 
fore, as  in  days  gone  by — when  we  were  on  the  highest  pedestal 
as  breeders  of  thoroughbreds — take  their  ages  from  the  1st  of  May. 
The  present  system  of  breeding  is  rotten  at  the  core,  and  until  the 
canker  of  unnaturally  breeding  in  mid- winter  is  exorcised  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  better  state  of  things.  We  have  heard,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  hear,  the  cuckoo-cry,  that  horses  bom  in  January  and 
February  must  have  a  great  advantage  over  horses  who  do  not  see 
the  light  until  months  later.  But  it  is  a  cry  without  wool ;  for 
although  the  May  and  June  foals  may  not  overtake  the  others 
during  their  early  two-year-old  days,  the  time  comes  when  the  being 
bred  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature  causes  the  late  foal  to 
become  the  better  horse.    Although  the  numbers  bred  at  an  unsuit- 
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able  season  predominate  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  result  of  com- 
paring the  performances  of  the  two  would  be  a  strong  argument  in 
fiAYOur  of  the  Jockey  Club  moving  in  the  matter.  West  Australiani 
perhaps  the  best  horse  that  ever  trod  the  English  Turf,  was  a  June 
foal ;  so  were  also  Blue  Gown,  Cotherstone,  and  Victorious.  Orlando, 
Sterling,  and  Isonomy  were  foaled  late  in  May ;  Gladiateur  in  April, 
and  George  Frederick  the  last  week  in  March ;  in  fact  a  large 
majority  of  our  best  horses  of  the  last  thirty  years  were  late  foals. 

Breed,  then,  as  Nature  directs,  and  we  shall  resume  the  posi- 
tion to  which  soil  and  climate  entitle  us,  as  the  first  horse-breeding 
nation  in  the  world.  Bearers  will  again  become  few  in  number,  and 
horses  not  having  contracted  the  seeds  of  disease  as  foals  will  grow 
up  sound — animals  that  can  run  on  year  after  year,  and  will  in  their 
turn  beget  sound  good  stock ;  and  the  English  racehorse  will  again 
be  something  of  which  to  boast,  instead  of  being  mentioned  with 
bated  breath — as  will  be  the  case  if  we  persist  in  our  clearly  ap- 
parent errors,  which  are  becoming,  day  after  day,  more  certainly 
fatal  to  our  best  interests.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  system  of 
running  two-year-olds  early  in  the  year  has  tended  greatly  to  the 
decadence  of  our  horses ;  there  is  great  truth  in  this ;  and  here  again 
we  might  with  advantage  follow  the  lead  set  us  on  the  Continent. 
Most  of  those  who  have  the  well-being  of  the  Turf  at  heart,  and  the 
majority  of  those  best  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion,  would  like  to 
see  a  rule  which  would  render  it  imperative  that  no  two-year-olds 
should  run  until  later  in  the  season,  when  they  are  more  fit  than 
at  present  to  carry  the  comparatively  heavy  weight  accorded  them 
in  two-year-old  races.  They  would  have  time  to  develop,  to  pro- 
duce bone  and  muscle,  and  we  should  see  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  broken-down  horses.  It  is  anything  but  a  pleasing  sight 
to  see  a  weedy  two-year-old  hammering  away  on  the  hard  ground, 
with  perhaps  something  over  nine  stone  upon  his  back,  when  he  is 
virtually  not  master  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  weight.  The 
concussion  to  the  joints  and  sinews  must  be  fearful ;  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  so  many  are  never  seen  after  two  years  old,  when 
their  labours  would  be  lighter,  as,  instead  of  the  nine  stone,  they 
would  in  a  handicap — and  when  a  year  older  and  better  able  to 
carry  weight — perhaps  be  apportioned  five  stone  seven,  a  weight 
that  would  be  but  little  exceeded  in  weight-for-age  races. 

The  Jockey  Club  has  recently  made  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  passing  a  rule  that  no  two-year-olds  shall  run  for  a  race  of 
a  less  distance  than  five  furlongs ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now 
that  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  of  improvement  has  been  inserted, 
it  will  be  driven  home.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  if  any  permanent 
good  is  to  result,  our  Turf  Senate  must  not  cease  its  advance  in  the 
path  of  reform,  satisfied  with  having  accomplished  so  little ;  for 
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there  are  many  matters  other  than  those  referred  to  urgently  calling 
for  attention  and  alteration.  If  it  be  well  that  two-year-olds  shoiild 
not  run  a  race  of  a  less  distance  than  that  decided  upon,  it  is 
manifest  that  three-year-olds  and  older  horses  should  not  be  allowed 
to  try  conclasions  over  less  than  a  mile ;  especially  as  in  so  many 
cases  they  would  have  much  less  weight  to  cany  than  in  their 
earlier  days.  The  system  of  handicapping  also  requires  revision ; 
for  although  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  race  programme,  it  is  now 
carried  to  most  injurious  extremes,  and  it  would  be  well  that  a 
minimum  weight-for-age  in  handicaps  should  be  rendered  impera- 
tive.  A  bad  three-year-old,  however  wretchedly  bad  he  may  be, 
cannot  be  apportioned  less  than  5  st«  7  lb.,  that  being  the  minimum 
weight  allowed  to  be  carried ;  but  we  constantly  see  an  animal  of 
this  class  handicapped  almost  on  even  terms  with  old  horses,  thus 
making  a  three-year-old,  that  perhaps  cannot  win  a  race  of  any 
description,  virtually  concede  weight-for-age  to  his  opponents.  The 
argument  that  the  younger  animal  should  not  be  entered  has  no 
bearing  on  the  case ;  and  unless  some  alteration  be  made  we  shall 
find  it  of  constant  occurrence  that  a  horse  is  reserved  for  an 
important  handicap ;  until,  having  been  beaten  for  a  fitting  number 
of  races,  and  a  sufficiency  of  dust  having  been  thrown  into  the  eyes 
of  the  handicapper,  the  supposed  bad  four-year-old,  carrying  the 
weight  of  an  inferior  three-year-old,  vrins  a  Cesarevritch  or  a 
Cambridgeshire ;  and  then,  pulling  tactics  being  no  longer  of  any 
avail,  he  blossoms  forth  in  his  proper  position,  as,  perhaps,  the 
best  horse  of  his  year,  two  stone  or  more  superior  to  his  supposed 
form,  according  to  which  he  was  weighted. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  make  a  trade  of  racing ;  and  as 
stakes  increase  in  value  this  evil  of  hiding  a  horse's  true  form  will 
increase  (unless  some  means  be  adopted  to  put  an  impediment  in 
the  way  of  such  proceedings),  until  we  shall  in  time  see  all  important 
handicaps  won  by  lightly-weighted  old  horses,  the  game  being  so 
remunerative  as  to  well  repay  the  not  inconsiderable  outlay,  and 
reward  the  owner  for  his  patience.  The  growing  evil  is,  however, 
easily  to  be  counteracted,  by  the  Jockey  Club  rendering  it  imperative 
that  a  weight-for-age  standard  shall  be  adopted  in  handicaps.  This 
would,  of  course,  meet  with  powerful  opposition  from  the  gambling 
element  of  the  Turf.  It  may  be  that  great  good  would  ensue  if 
this  element  could  be  entirely  eliminated.  This  is,  however,  im- 
possible ;  but  the  hands  of  the  gambler  can  be  fettered  by  the  loaded 
dice  being  taken  away  from  him.  This  is  to  be  efiected  by  nullifying 
the  benefit  he  derives  from  running  a  horse  and  hiding  his  trae 
form,  that  he  may  deceive  the  handicapper,  and  by  his  chicaneiy 
hold  perfectly  safe  all  true  sportsmen  whose  horses  have  run  on  their 
merits,  few  of  whom  vnll  have  much  chance  in  the  future  unless 
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measnres  be  adopted  for  their  protection.  The  consequence  will  be 
that  they  will  disappear  from  the  Turf,  which,  lacking  the  support 
of  such  men,  will  year  by  year  lose  caste,  nntil  it  descends  to  the 
level  of  pugilism,  boll-baiting,  and  kindred  amusements.  There  is 
no  reason  why  such  a  state  of  things  should  prevail ;  and  the  Jockey 
Club  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  the  public  generally,  and  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Turf  in  particular,  to  take  early  and  stringent  steps 
in  these  matters.  The  law  of  the  land,  by  prohibiting  ready-money 
betting,  strengthened  their  hands,  and  gave  them  power  even  superior 
to  that  they  possess  over  their  private  property,  Newmarket  Heath. 
But  what  has  been  the  result?  Instead  of  ready-money  betting  and 
its  accompanying  horrors  being  suppressed,  it  has  been  indirectly 
encouraged ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  scenes  on  Newmarket 
Heath  during  the  prevalence  of  the  autumn  meetings  last  year  were 
simply  disgusting,  and  the  hordes  of  thieves,  drawn  together  for  ticket- 
snatching  and  kindred  occupations,  reduced  the  meeting  to  the  level 
of  those  that  the  Bacecourse  Licensing  Bill  was  framed  to  suppress. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  unless  the  Jockey  Club  set  in  motion  the  strong 
powers  they  possess,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  meetings  over 
which  they  rule  from  becoming  a  disgrace  to  the  country  at  large, 
the  law  of  the  land  will  again  step  in,  and,  supported  by  public 
opinion,  ordain  that  all  racecourses  shall  be  licensed,  only  holding 
their  licenses  subject  to  their  being  well  conducted :  not  a  state  of 
things  to  be  desired,  but  clearly  looming  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
if  things  continue  to  become  worse  at  the  rate  that  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Jockey 
Club,  by  taking  proper  steps,  to  give  a  better  tone  to  our  nationid 
sport,  and  by  those  means  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  legislative 
interference  in  what  should  be  their  own  natural  and  well-governed 
province. 


\ 


A  LETTER. 


'  I  AM  sittiug  alone  in  the  garden  to-day ;  though  the  Bnmmer  is  well-nigh  dead. 
We  have  gathered  the  fruit,  and  garnered  the  hay,  and  the  withering  woods 

are  red. 
All  the  beds  on  the  terrace  are  yet  aglow,  and  the  roses  are  clustering  still, 
But  the  tenderer  blossoms  are  all  laid  low,  and  the  evening  breeze  grows  chill 
A  time-serving  robin  comes  chirruping  near ;  he  is  'ware  of  a  terrible  day. 
When  the  beds  shall  be  bare,  and  the  woodlands  sere,  so  he  chirrups  while 

chirrup  he  may. 
The  children  are  shouting,  with  kite  and  with  ball,  away  by  the  hazel-wood 

lane, 
And  I — ^I  have  stolen  away  from  them  all,  just  to  write  to  you  once  again. 

*  But  of  what  can  I  tell  you,  my  only  friend  ? — ^That  I  miss  you  by  night  and 

by  day? 
That  the  dreariest  hours  are  these  that  I  spend  since  the  one  when  yoa 

journeyed  away  ? 
That  your  form  seems  beside  me  when  others  are  by,  and  your  head  on  my 

bosom  at  night  ? 
That  regrets  will  arise  and  ambitions  die, — ^is  it  thus  that  you  would   I 

should  write  ? 
Or  else,  of  the  questions  up  yonder,  in  town ;  of  the  waverings  to  and  fro. 
Of  the  spirits  of  men,  reeling  up  and  down,  as  uncertain  of  whither  to  go  ? 
They  are  dallying  now  with  a  Christless  creed*  for  the  olden-time  fancies 

seem  dead, 
Like  flowers  that  have  withered  and  run  to  seedj  and  men  raise  up  these  new 

ones  instead. 
But  the  tree  is  too  fresh  in  the  soil  as  yet,  and  they  know  not  what  frnit  it 

will  bear; 
And  so  still  there  are  some  with  their  minds  firm-set  t'wazds  the  desolate 

altars  that  were ; 
Whose  feet  seem  to  wander  away  from  the  light,  into  shadowy  pathways 

well  trod. 
Calling  out  for  their  Eve,  or  their  Aphrodite,  or  Mary  the  mother  of  God. 

'  But  around  me  these  clamouring  voices  arose  as  the  sound  of  an  unknown 

tongue, 
Or  the  caws  from  yon  cloud  of  harvesting  crows,  flying  home  from  the  fields 

with  their  young ; 
It  may  seem  to  you  strange  that  I  hope  and  wait,  knowing  well  that  I  never 

may  Imow ; 
But  I  sit  in  my  twilight,  and  bow  to  my  fate,  contented  that  things  should 

be  so; 
Whilst  I  hear  of  man  rising  up  after  man,  asking  who  it  was  kicked  off  the  bell ; 
It  was  so,  I  am  told,  since  the  world  began,  'twill  be  so  to  the  ending  of  alL 
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*  Bat,  as  heedless  of  all  these  changes  of  thought,  of  this  vast  ondercnrrent 

of  Doubt, 
We  smiled  and  we  sorrowed,  we  sold  and  we  bought,  and  we  jested  at  dance 

and  at  rout. 
There  was  never  an  echoed  step  on  the  stair,  or  a  form  at  the  turn  of  the  street, 
But  my  heart  leapt  up  ready  to  greet  you  there,  and  to  throb  at  the  sound 

•  of  your  feet 
Yet  here,  where  the  bracken  waves  under  the  pine,  and  the  heather  glows 

pink  on  the  hill, — 
It  is  here,  in  this  home  that  was  yours  and  mine,  that  your  spirit  seems  lin- 
gering still ; 
And,  on  days  like  this,  when  the  summer  is  done,  and  the  children  are  gone 

to  their  play, 
I  can  sit  me  down  in  the  garden  alone,  and  say  all  that  I  hunger  to  say. 
For  it  seems  to  me  now,  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  ere  the  tempests  of  Winter  blow, 
I  must  send  a  "  good-morrow"  to  you,  my  dear,  even  whether  you  hear  it  or  no ; 
For  it  lightens  my  heart  of  some  part  of  its  woe,  and  dries  some  of  the  tears 

that  I  weep, 
Ere  I  seek  for  the  worthiest  blossoms  that  blow,  which  may  die  on  the  turf 

where  you  sleep.* 

VIOLET  FANE. 


THE  MAN  m  THE  MONUMENT. 

By  Besmabd  Hbhbt  Bbckbb. 


I  AM  cnrious  to  know  what  that  eminent  philosopher,  the  coxswain 
of  the  Water  Lily,  would  think  of  life  as  seen  from  the  monnment 
on  Fish-street-hill.     In  the  pleasant  hook  recording  the  cruise  of  his 
tiny  craft,  he  expressed  an  extraordinary  sentiment  respecting  moun- 
tains— a  formula  antagonistic  to  Alpine  and  all  other  duhs  aiming  at 
lofty  altitudes :  '  If  you  go  up  a  high  mountain  there  is  always  a  mist 
or  fog  or  something  disagreeahle,  and  a  low  insignificant  mountain 
is  ohviously  not  worth  going  up  at  all.'  There  was  little  of  the  Alpine 
duhbist,  and  less  still  of  the  Stylites,  about  the  genial  humorist  of 
the  Water  Lily,  who  loved  to  see  others  tug  amain  while  he  serenely 
viewed  such  beauties  of  Nature  as  are  conveniently  visible  from 
the  stem  of  a  pair-oared  gig.      Since  his  day,  however,  the  'ex- 
celsior' idea  of  life  has  taken  hold  of  nearly  all  those  who  love,  or 
pretend  to  love,  what  our  respectable  forefiathers  designated '  the 
picturesque.'     They  did  not  mean  by  this  expression,  however,  the 
thing  now  called  '  Nature  in  her  grander  aspects.'     Far  from  it. 
Their  idea  of  '  the  picturesque'  was  a  well- watered  valley  with  smiling 
cornfields  and  laughing  vineyards ;  not  the  stem  scenes  which  they 
regarded,  if  Englishmen,  as  frightful  solitudes,  if  Frenchmen,  as 
des  affreux  cUserts.     Now,  however,  we  are  all  for  climbing,  and, 
perhaps,  if  the  point,  or  rather  centre,  of  view  is  changed  frequently 
enough,  there  may  be  some  interest  in  a  panoramic  existence.    Of 
all  panoramas  seen  by  me,  the  finest  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
great  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  with  its  forest  of  ice  and  snow-clad  pin- 
nacles, although  the  Faulhom  has  its  charms,  and  the  now  ahnost 
cockneyfied  Bigi  its  special  beauty,  when  the  mist  redoubted  by  the 
sage  of  the  Water  Lily  is  not  to  the  fore.     Akin  to  each  other 
are  the  map-like  scenes  to  be  obtained  from  the  Pantheon  at  Paris, 
the  cathedral  of  Strasburg,  the  wonderful  one  from  the  lace-like 
spire  of  Antwerp,  that  most  gorgeous  sight  from  the  Duomo  at  Milan 
as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Weisshom,  and  that 
weird  outlook  from  the  tower  of  Lydd  Church  over  Bonmey  Marsh, 
with  treacherous  Dungeness  lying  prone  at  its  feet,  flat  and  gray, 
like  some  vast  reptile  of  the  ancient  Wealden  stretching  its  loath- 
some form  into  the  sea  and  waiting  for  its  prey.     Yet  all  of  these, 
and  even  that  most  resembling  it,  the  prospect  from  the  column  in 
the   Place  Yendome,  are  unlike  that  from  the  crown  of  the  '  tall 
bully'  of  Monument  Yard.     Beneath  it  lies  a  forest,  not  of  mountain- 
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peakSy  but  of  house-tops ;  no  reptile  promontory  waiting  for  ships 
freighted  with  strong  earnest  lives  to  dash  themselves  against  its 
stormy  sides^  but  the  vast  city  with  its  hidden  rocks  and  greedy 
quicksands^  seething  with  life  not  over  pure,  perhaps,  but  full  of 
the  strife  and  hurry,  the  bustle  and  struggle,  that  strong  humanity 
lives  and  breathes  in  more  freely  than  on  the  calm  solitude  of  a 
breezy  hill-top. 

*  Yes,  sir,*  murmurs  a  soft  thin  voice,  *  breezy  is  the  word ;  as  I 
ought  to  know,  havin'  been  up  *ere  day  by  day  for  twenty  year  and 
more  at  twelve  shillin's  a  week,  and  a  new  coat  every  four  or  five 
years.     Yes,  breezy,  sir,  it  is,  and  no  mistake.' 

The  speaker  is  a  little  old  man,  gray-haired,  and  of  that  peculiar 
build  which  always  looks  too  small  for  any  possible  clothes.  Yet  he 
is  warmly  clad,  this  faithful  attendant  on  the  '  tall  bully/  just  now 
damaged  in  his  upper  works,  as  if  from  a  battle  with  that  other 
swashbuckler  at  the  bottom  of  Waterloo-place.  The  fiedthful  one  is 
a  solemn  functionary  of  the  City  of  London,  and  wears  the  button 
of  that  august  Corporation.  He  greatly  reverences  (it  is,  perhaps, 
well  that  somebody  should)  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  and  continues  still  in  his  thin  voice, 

'  Much  better  than  it  was  ?  Yes,  sir,  much  better.  You  see, 
sir,  the  Monnyment  ain't  let  out  now  or  given,  as  it  was  when  I 
began  my  thirty-four  years'  work  in  this  place.     Then  the  City 

gave  it  to  a  Mr. ,  and  he  made  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  it, 

and  paid  me  very  little.  Now  the  City  do  it  themselves,  and  pay 
me  twenty-five  bob  a  week  instead  of  twelve,  and  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  it.     A  jolly  good  thing,  sir.' 

'  Aren't  they  going  to  pull  it  down  ?' 

'  Pull  it  down,  sir,  when  it's  a  good  thing !  They  know  better 
nor  that.  Why,  time  out  of  mind  people  have  said  it's  dangerous ; 
and  then  they  have  been  going  to  run  new  streets  right  through  it 
and  railways  under  it.  And  it  was  to  be  took  down,  uid  every 
stone  numbered  like  the  pages  of  a  book,  and  then  built  up  again 
at  the  comer  of  the  yard.  But  sdmehow  the  improvement  schemes 
that  run  against  the  Monnyment  never  come  to  anythink,  they  don't. 
Here  it  stands,  a  little  shabby  in  the  railings,  and  wanting  a  little 
gold — ^like  many  more  of  us ;  but  worth  a  round  bit  of  money  yearly 
in  takin's.' 

*  Takin's  ?' 

'  Yes ;  the  threepences.  Why,  we  take  a  lot  o'  money  in  three- 
pences. Five  hundred  pounds  a  year  perhaps,  and  only  me  and  my 
mate  at  twenty-five  bob  a  week  each  to  keep  out  of  it.  And  well  the 
Corporation  deservie  it,  for  takin'  it  into  their  own  hands.  When 
it  was  given  to  somebody,  he  didn't  care  for  nobody  but  hknseljr.' 

'  Your  mate.     Where  is  he  ?' 

VOL.  L  8  b 
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'  0,  he  is  away  now  daring  the  repairs/  (This  was  at  Easter- 
time.)  '  He  is  top  man  now.  I  am  promoted  to  the  bottom. 
Twenty  years  at  the  top  is  thought  breezy — yes,  sir,  you're  a  merry 
gentleman — breezy  enough  for  a  lifetime.  The  last  fourteen  years 
I've  been  below.      The  top-sawyer  here  is  at  the  bottom.' 

*  What  is  the  use  of  a  man  at  the  top,  now  it  is  all  caged  over? 
People  cannot  throw  themselves  off.' 

'  No ;  but  they  can  try.  And  they  will  try.  I  suppose  there's 
something  fascinating  about  it :  for  now  and  then  one  tries  to 
squeeze  between  the  bars  and  throw  himself  off.' 

*  How  often  ?' 

'  There  was  a  sailor  tried  only  a  little  time  ago.  He  tried  it  on 
yery  hard,  he  did.  He  squeezed  himself  in  quite  tight,  and  had  to 
be  pulled  out  and  sent  to  the  lock-up.  You  see  he'd  been  paid  off, 
and  had  as  much  as  fourteen  pound  to  spend,  and  it  was  too  mack 
for  his  poor  head.  He  went  on  the  spree,  he  did,  and  wasn't  quite 
sure  what  he  was  about.  He  was  let  down  easy,  for  he  had  a  good 
character,  and  was  dismissed  with  a  caution.  It's  a  great  thing  for 
a  man  to  have  a  good  character,  isn't  it,  sir  ?  You  may  do  ahnost 
any  think  you  like.' 

'  No  doubt.  But  does  nobody  attempt  suicide  here  but  drunken 
sailors  ?' 

'  A  good  many  have  in  times  gone  by ;  but  I  never  saw  any- 
body throw  himself  off  this  place.  I  did  see  a  man  once  throw 
himself  off  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  and  he  came  down  taming 
'ead  over  'eels,  over  and  over  like  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  and 
he  just  missed  the  soldier  standing  sentry  by  about  a  foot  or  two. 
It  was  a  near  thing.     It  giv  me  a  awful  turn.' 

'  Did  you  never  see  anybody  try  here  except  the  sailor  ?' 

*  0  yes — now  I  recollect.  Two  men  came  here  and  tried  to 
persuade  me  to  let  them  go  right  up  on  the  top ;  yes,  sir,  in  the 
gilt  shaving-brush  as  you  call  it.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
flames  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London  that  is,  and  there's  room  for 
three  people  up  there ;  but  I  wouldn't  let  'em  up  without  a  order. 
"  Show  me  a  order,"  says  I,  "or  you  don't  go  up — a  order  from 
the  City,"  says  I ;  and  I  didn't  let  them  go.  If  I  had,  and  they'd 
throwed  themselves  off,  they'd  have  gone  smash  against  the  bars  of 
the  cage  underneath.  But  it  was  no  use,  for  they  throwed  them- 
selves off  the  whispering  gallery  at  St.  Paul's  a  few  days  afterwards. 
They  were  bound  to  jump  off  somewhere,  and  they  did  it.' 

'  When  was  the  cage  to  restrain  intending  suicides  built  ?' 

*  0,  long  ago,  before  I  came  here — thirty-four  years  ago.  I 
think  it  was  in  1842,  after  a  frightful  suicide  that  set  aU  London 
ringing.  There  l^^d  been  people  jumping  off  ever  since  the  Monny- 
ment  was  built.  ^  There  are  'istoricM  cases  :  some  in  1750,  others 
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in  1810,  and  some  in  1839.  One  was  a  awful  story.  There  was 
a  poor  young  creator  whose  father  kept  a  baker's  shop.  Let  me 
see,  where  was  it  ?  In  Hemming's-row,  sure  enough.  The  poor 
gal  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  the  baker — he  didn't  like  the 
young  man,  I  suppose — ^wasn't  in  high  life  enough  for  the  daughter 
of  a  baker  in  business  for  himself — broke  off  the  match.  Well,  the 
poor  gal  took  it  that  to  heart  that  she  threw  herself  off  here,  and 
was  killed,  of  course.  Then  there  was  another  woman,  who  threw 
herself  off  for  nothing  that  anybody  ever  knew  of;  and  a  boy,  who 
jumped  off  leaving  a  Bible  and  a  loaf  of  bread  behind  him — a  start 
in  life  for  some  people,  I  should  say,  but  the  boy  didn't  seem  to 
think  so.  The  Monnyment  was  getting  a  bad  name,  when  the  case 
came  on  that  made  it  worse.  There  was  a  poor  young  servant-gal, 
very  pretty,  as  I've  heard ;  leastways,  she  had  two  young  men,  both 
keeping  company  with  her,  and  hard  work  she  had  to  keep  them 
from  fighting.  Well,  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  one  young  man 
— her  proper  young  man,  he  was ;  and  she  agreed  to  go  to  Camber- 
well  Fair  with  him.  They  went  to  the  fair,  and  were  happy  enough 
till  the  other  young  man  turned  up.  She  would  dance  with  him, 
till  her  proper  young  man  got  into  a  rage,  and  high  words  came  of 
it,  till  at  last  the  other  young  man  carried  her  off.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  she  came  here  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  Monny- 
ment opened,  went  up  to  the  top,  and  threw  herself  off.  Then  they 
made  the  cage.' 

*  So  you  had  twenty  years  of  it  up  there  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  first  was  not  allowed  to  come  down  even  for 
meals.  Which  meals  at  twelve  shiUin's  a  week  ain't  heavy,  and 
could  be  eat  almost  anywhere.  It  is  a  long  time  before  you  get 
used  to  the  rockiug  on  the  top.  The  Monnyment  in  rough  weather 
is  just  like  the  French  one  you  speak  of,  aiid  sways  about  awfuUy 
at  times.  But  it  is  quite  safe,  though  alarming  at  first,  and  awk- 
ward for  telescopes.  The  telescopes  brought  in  a  little  bit  extra ; 
but  business  was  nothing  in  old  times  to  what  it  is  now.' 

'  Business  ?' 

*  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  very  few  people  went  up  when  I  first  came 
here — just  a  few  countrymen,  and  suchlike ;  but  when  the  hours 
were  lengthened  out  till  dusk,  we  began  to  do  a  trade  directly. 
Why,  I  have  known  as  much  as  seventeen  and  eighteen  pounds 
took  on  a  Easter  Monday,  nineteen  at  Whitsuntide,  and  twenty  on 
a  Boxing-day — that  has  always  been  the  best  day  of  all.  You  see 
the  Londoners  go  up  on  Bank-holidays,  and  fine  work  we  have  to 
get  them  down  again.  There  is  some  people  would  like  to  stop 
there  for  ever,  I  think.  And  how  ridiculous  they  are !  Foola,  I 
should  think,  most  of  them.  What  is  the  first  place  they  look  for  ? 
Why,  the  place  where  they  live.     There  they  stand,  not  caring  a 
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bit  for  what  is  worth  seeing,  but  working  away  at  the  map  like  mad 
to  try  and  find  out  the  place  they  live  in.  Next  to  this,  they  want 
to  know  how  far  they  can  see.  And  then  yon  have  to  driye  them 
down  to  make  room  for  the  next  batch,  for  it  isn't  easy  to  manage 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  on  a  sunmier's  day,  let  alone  a  winter's. 
The  weather  helps,  though,  in  winter — it  is  too  cold  to  be  enjoyed 
long  at  a  time,  except  by  them  as  is  used  to  it ;  bilt  in  warm 
weather  they  are  dreadful  trying.  What  with  them  below  howling 
to  go  up,  and  them  up  at  top  as  won't  be  driyen  down,  me  and  my 
mate  haye  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  a  mm  lot. 
Pretty  near  all  sorts  goes  up  this  old  column.  There's  the  regular 
London  lot — the  young  hobbledehoys  and  their  gals,  all  giggle  and 
chaff  and  horseplay ;  noisy  they  are,  and  cheeky  to  a  degree  as 
wouldn't  be  believed  by  them  as  hasn't  had  to  tackle  them.  Then 
there's  the  respectable  mechanic  sort  of  customer,  a  take-the-missiB- 
and-kids-out-for-a-walk-on-Sunday  sort  of  chap.  There  isn't  much 
lark  about  him ;  but  he  asks  questions,  and  knows  what  he  is  talk* 
ing  about.  Beads  the  paper,  I  daresay,  quite  regular,  and  has  opinions 
and  all  that.  Then  there's  the  young  man  firom  the  country  and  his 
young  woman.  What  togs  they  do  wear,  svaelie  /  I  can  always  see 
them  coming  a  long  way  off.  Do  you  mind  me  asking  yon  a  ques- 
tion,' sir ;  you've  asked  me  a  good  many  ?' 

'  Not  a  bit.     What  is  it  ?' 

'  Why  is  it  that  countrymen  always  look  as  if  they  had  got 
somebody  else's  clothes  on  ?  You  can't  tell ;  but  it's  very  funny 
to  see  them.  They  come  here  dog-tired  on  hot  days,  and  go  up  as 
if  it  was  a  task  they  must  go  through,  and  brag  about  when  they 
go  home.  They  count  the  steps  too,  they  do— as  if  anybody  wanted 
to  cheat  them  out  of  one — and  they  puff  and  blow  and  seem  so  glad 
when  it's  over.  Some  of  them,  a  good  many,  are  newly-married 
people  on  their  honeymoon,  for  you  know  the  joskins  come  to  Lon- 
don for  their  holidays,  as  cockneys  go  into  the  country  for  theiis. 
Lord  bless  you,  sir,  you  can  always  tell  them.  He  always  buys  all 
the  photographs  and  books  and  things,  and  looks  at  her  as  if  he  was 
glad  he  had  got  her.  And  she  ?  0,  she  hugs  on  to  his  arm,  and 
pats  his  hand,  as  if  it  was  never  going  to  fetch  her  a  oner.  All 
alike,  sir,  those  people.     Quite  sickening  I  call  it.' 

'  No  foreigners?' 

*  0,  foreigners,  yes,  sir,  galore.  Not  very  free  with  their  money, 
sir,  foreigners.  Speak  too  aU  sorts  of  ridiculous  lingoes — ^not  fit 
leastways  for  a  Christian — and  they  worry  my  mate  almost  to  death 
with  questions  in  their  outlandish  gibberish.  The  swells  are  always 
brought  by  somebody,  and  swells  as  a  rule  ain't  given  to  going  up 
this  kind  of  backstairs.  No  English  swells,  sir,  come  at  all.  They 
are  real  gentlemen,  and  do  not  care  for  threepenny  shows.    Not 
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good  enough  for  the  likefi  of  them.  Where  do  I  live,  sir  ?  Why, 
in  Whitechapel,  in  what  stupid  people  caU  a  Bastille,  but  I  call  a 
joUy  comfortable  lodging,  where  you're  warm  and  comfortable, 
better  than  up  there.' 

'  Then  you  don't  care  to  be  the  cherub  who  sits  up  aloft  ?' 
'  Not  much  to  chirrup  over  this  Easter,  sir.  We  are  shut  up 
for  repairs,  and  bang  goes  eighteen  pound  on  Easter  Monday  at 
least.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  lose  a  Easter ;  but  the  City  of  London 
is  rich  enough  to  stand  it  out-*— and  long  live  the  City,  for  it's  a 
good  master  to  me  and  lots  more  like  me.' 
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Heb  lips  said,  *  Go ;'  her  shining  eyes  said  '  Stay.' 

How  tell  which  was  her  meaning,  which  her  will  ? 
How  read  the  riddle  of  her  yea  and  nay, 

And  disentangle  each,  bewildered  still?   . 
Hearing  her  chilling  tone,  all  hope  expired  ; 

Seeing  her  glowing  eyes,  despair  took  heart ; 
One  moment  certain  of  the  good  desired ; 

One  moment  turning,  hopeless,  to  depart. 
Then,  as  she  stood,  with  half-averted  face. 

From  head  to  feet  veiled  from  his  ardent  eyes. 
Sudden  she  changed,  and  with  triumphant  grace 

Flung  off  the  mantle  of  her  soul's  disguise ! 
Sweet  hypocrite  !  how  false  was  all  her  feigning, 
Turning  for  flight,  yet,  while  she  turned,  remaining ! 

A.  E. 


SHRINES  AND  SINS. 

By  J.  W.  Sheeeb,  C.S.I. 


*  Lust — ^hard  by  hate/  Milton, 

A  SPUR  of  low  hills  strikes  the  Ganges  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of 
Mirzapore.     This  place — once  a  flourishing  emporinm  of  conn^ 
trade,  but  now  thrown  out  of  position  by  the  railway — is  some  forty 
miles  to  the  west  of  Benares.     The  village  of  Bindachul  lies  on  the 
bank  of  the  sacred  river,  just  under  the  slight  diff  formed  by  the 
abrupt  termination  of  the  hills,  and  is  a  place  of  great  sanctity, 
possessing  shrines  which  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  visit.     Accordingly, 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  roads  near  Mirzapore  are  thronged 
with  men  and  women  on  their  way  to,  or  their  return  from,  the 
holy  places.     They  tramp  along,  beneath  the  avenues  of  fig  and 
mimosa   and  tamarind,  producing  the  effects — half  exciting,  half 
sorrowful — of  processions.     Such  perhaps  touch  us  by  their  ana- 
logy— secretly  felt — to  that  pageant  of  life  which  seems  always 
passing  onwards,  passing  away !     The  men,   and  sometimes  the 
women  also,  carry  yokes  across  their  shoulders,  which  sustain  a 
couple  of  jars  for  Ganges  water  inserted  in  baskets  ;  and  when  the 
yoke  is  surmounted  by  a  bamboo  bent  into  a  semi-circle,  covered 
with  red-and-white  cloth,  and  topped  by  a  little  banneret,  the  sight 
is  far  from  displeasing.     And  songs  swell  up,  and  the  tinkling  of 
bells  attached  to  the  yokes  is  heard.     Few  persons,  perhaps,  see 
these  pilgrims  for  the  first  time  without  some  emotion.     They  are 
mostly  poor  peasants,  who  might  well  enough  stay  at  home  and 
look  after  the  rude  mud  hut,  the  growing  family,  the  lean  cattle, 
the  crops  so  often  the  sport  of  capricious  seasons.     But  in  the  dull 
routine  of  daily  life,  they  are  haunted  with  the  presentiment  that 
the  poor  scene  around  them  is  not  aU  :  that  human  existence  must 
have  higher  ends  than  it  seems  to  have ;  and  the  earth,  spots  where 
these  ends  are  discerned  more  clearly ;  and  under  such  an  idea, 
having  made  arrangements  with  their  relations,  they  start  in  search 
of  the  better  land  where  sin  will  have  less  power,  and  holiness  be 
more  obtainable.     Some  of  course  may  be  idle,  and  a  few  char- 
latans ;  but  many — nay  most,  it  is  believed — are  sincere.     The  fid- 
lowing  brief  narrative,  in  all  particulars  strictly  true,  may  enable 
the  conception  to  be  formed  of  what  a  disenchantment  awaits  the 
enthusiast    who  supposes    the  places   declared   most    blessed  of 
Heaven  to  be  the  least  soiled  by  earthly  passion  and  earthly  crime ! 
It  must  be    premised   that  as  persons  of  rank  and   riches  often 
visit  the  shrines,  there  is  much  to  be  picked  up  in  the  way  of  alms 
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and  oflbrings,  and,  in  consequence,  the  nnmber  of  resident  Brahmin 
priests  is  considerable.  They  form  a  close  corporation ;  bnt  as 
they  ail  marry,  they  go  on  increasing ;  and  many  quarrels  about 
diyision  and  shares  arise,  which  are  not  unfrequently  taken  for 
settlement  into  the  court  of  a  Mohammedan  judge,  and  from  thence, 
if  satisfaction  is  not  secured,  by  appeal  into  that  of  an  English 
Christian.  Thus  strangely  are  creeds  brought  into  connection 
with  each,  other  in  India.  Immense  crowds  collect  at  times  within 
the  precincts  of  the  sacred  territory ;  but  order  is  represented  by 
some  young  gentleman  from  Oxford  or  Dublin,  who  reads  his 
magazines  sind  smokes  his  cheroots,  cheerfully  and  tranquilly,  in  a 
house  built  on  the  cliff  by  a  beneyolent  native  for  the  residents 
of  Mirzapore.  It  does  not  stand  higher,  perhaps,  than  the  top 
of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  but  it  affords  a  change  of  air  at  unhealthy 
seasons,  which  is  often  found  beneficial. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  handsome  girl  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  village  of  Bindachul.  She  was  of  Bajpoot  family,  and  en- 
joyed, in  unusual  development,  the  personal  gifts  of  her  race.  Her 
earliest  aspect  must  be  imagined  from  that  of  her  maturity,  by 
adding  a  few  magic  touches  from  the  palette  of  childhood.  Ma- 
tare,  she  was  tall  and  full-fleshed,  but  not  in  any  way  too  stout, 
the  lines  of  her  body  displaying  exceptional  grace.  She  had  large 
black  eyes  slightly  of  almond  shape,  surmounted  by  delicately- 
pencilled  eyebrows.  A  wealth  of  black  hair  shadowed  features 
clearly  cut  as  those  of  a  statue ;  whilst  her  complexion,  though  not 
darker  than  that  of  a  Spanish  lady,  was  of  a  more  tawny  hue,  and 
flushed,  in  moments  of  excitement,  to  the  inside  tints  of  a  shell. 
Nor  had  Nature  been  careless  in  other  particulars,  for  her  hands  and 
feet  were  exquisitely  formed.  But  bale  and  bane  seemed  to  be 
ingredients  in  the  very  nature  of  these  advantages,  as  the  graceful 
chalices  of  the  datura  flower  carry  in  them,  from  the  first,  the 
seeds  of  mischief.  We  know  that  in  tropical  forests  there  are 
glades  of  surpassing  charm,  where  the  creepers  that  encircle  the 
huge  trunks  flower  with  exaggerated  profusion.  The  ground  of 
the  opening  is  a  tangle  of  undergrowths  and  luxuriant  prostrate 
plants.  Fungal  forms — children  of  decay — shine  in  bright  hues  of 
orange  and  renniUon,  and  aU  is  stiU  and  radiant  in  the  midday 
glare.  Bnt  the  particoloured  birds,  that  flash  like  winged  jewels 
as  they  turn  in  the  sunshine,  are  scanty  of  their  visits ;  and  the 
cautious  peasant  scarcely  lingers  to  admire  the  loveliness,  for  he 
knows  that  heat  and  moisture  in  excess  are  struggling  together ; 
that  the  snake  and  the  reptile — foes  to  man — nestle  there  in  the 
stagnant  swamps ;  whilst  hurtful  insect^  float  in  the  hushed  air — 
that  air  itself  an  exhalation  of  miasma — which  is  the  breath  of  destruc- 
tion.    And  Sona,  such  was  the  Indian  woman's  name,  was  beautiful. 
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bnt  encircled  with  a  sinister  fate ;  and  to  woo  her  was  danger,  and 
to  love  her  was  death.  Whether  the  girl — ^widowed  at  an  early  age 
'^had  got  into  trouble,  or  whether  ill-treatment  and  neglect  had 
driren  her  to  the  wild  step  of  leaving  home,  or  whether  we  must 
simply  apply  to  her  the  words  that  Margaret  applies  to  herself  in 
Faust,  *  Fair  was  I,  and  that  was  my  undoing  !*  are  points  that  can- 
not be  decided.  Under  whatever  circumstances,  however,  she  first 
came  to  the  village,  she  must  have  been  what  we  westerns  should 
call  a  child ;  for  in  the  year  1871|  when  her  name  first,  appeais  in 
the  police-records,  though  described  as  in  the  prime  of  her  youth, 
she  stated  that  she  had  been  living  some  years  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Gunput,  one  of  the  Brahmin  priests  of  the  shrines.  This 
person  is  mentioned  as  a  fine  man,  possessed  at  one  time  of  much 
influence  in  the  community,  but  viewed  later  on  with  jealousy 
by  many  of  his  profession.  He  seems  to  have  been  too  fortunate : 
too  lucky  in  some  special  gifts  from  visitors ;  too  happy  in  a  dis- 
pute about  an  inheritance ;  too  favoured,  we  may  reasonably  add  as 
a  supposition,  in  the  love  of  the  beautifiil  Bajpootin.  Black  looks 
and  muttered  threats  had  long  presaged  an  outrage ;  and  though 
Gunput's  relations  and  the  '  men  of  his  house'  of  course  formed  a 
faction  in  his  favour,  and  took  his  side  with  a  partisanship  credible 
only  in  the  East,  yet  his  enemies  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and 
the  tide  of  general  village  feeling  ran  dead  against  him.  Encouraged 
by  the  pubUc  animosity,  certain  ill-advised  men — taking  occasion  of 
a  recent  quarrel  about  some  chance  accession  of  profit  which  Gunput 
considered  a  personal  gift,  and  they  a  proper  subject  for  distrilm* 
tion — determined  to  attack  him.  On  a  moonlight  night  in  November 
1871,  the  most  beautiful  month  of  the  year  in  those  parts,  when 
Sona  was  sitting  alone  in  Gunput's  house — for  he  was  a  widower, 
and  had  received  her  into  his  home — she  heard  firom  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  it,  and  at  no  great  distance,  a  cry  which  in  its  accent 
seemed  one  for  help.  At  first  the  voice  did  not  fully  interpret  it- 
self to  her ;  but  the  cry  came  again,  a  solitary  piercing  word, '  Dying  P 
and  Sona,  jumping  to  her  feet  with  the  exclamation,  '  It  is  Gunput !' 
rushed  into  the  lane.  Some  disordered  figures  passed,  shrouded 
in  wrappers ;  but  she  caught  the  forms — forms  familiar  at  the  bath- 
ing ghats,  at  the  shrines,  in  the  street,  under  the  sacred  fig — ^and 
she  marked  them  with  the  keen  eye  of  vengeance.  Down  the  lane 
there  was  a  prostrate  body.  Sona  ran  to  the  spot  with  agitated 
steps.  The  fallen  man  was  Gunput.  He  was  grievously  wounded, 
but  quite  conscious.  His  foes,  he  said,  five  of  them,  had  hidden  them- 
selves in  the  lane.  They  allowed  him  to  pass ;  and  then  following 
him,  got  him  in  their  midst,  and  two  from  behind  cufied  him 
heavily  on  the  neck,  apparently  with  their  open  hands,  but  really 
with  concealed  blades.     Gunput  sent  Sona  home.     He  staggered 
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to  the  police-office.  His  deposition  was  taken ;  they  pnt  him  on 
a  litter  and  hnrried  him  o£f  to  Mirzapore.  Bat  he  died  as  he  left 
the  horde/is  of  the  saored  village.  The  five  men  who  had  attacked 
him  had  not  taken  sofficient  precantions.  Too  eager  to  wait  for  the 
dark  half  of  the  moon,  they  had^  moreover,  on  this  fine  bright  night, 
been  seen  together  near  the  place  of  the  attack  before  its  perpetra- 
tion,  and  afterwards,  again — with  the  strange  folly  that  often  seizes 
npon  criminals — they  had  kept  together  in  a  band.  The  dying  depo- 
sition, too,  was  quite  a  surprise,  for  speechlessness  had  doabtless 
been  calculated  upon,  and  Sona's  evidence  was  vehement  in  its 
tone  and  positive  in  its  assertions.  Three  out  of  the  five  were 
transported  for  life.  Two  were  hung.  •  Sona  had  mingled  freely 
with  these  priests,  for  she  lived  in  no  seclusion.  Some  of  them, 
perhaps,  had  dreamed  of  a  day  when,  with  Gunput  no  longer  there, 
fiiendship  might  have  deepened  into  a  more  intimate  feeling.  One  of 
the  accused  being  told,  after  Sona  had  given  her  deposition,  that  he 
might  cross-examine,  said,  'No;  I  will  ask  that  witness  nothing!' 

Time  passed.  The  daily  village  services  came  round — ^belis  rang 
at  the  temples,  the  holy  sheUs  were  sounded,  the  sacrificial  fire  was 
waved  before  the  images,  the  tide  of  pilgrims  flowed,  the  tide  of 
pilgrims  ebbed — but  Ounput  and  the  five  who  compassed  his  death 
had  disappeared  from  the  scene  for  ever. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  personal  influence  she  exercised,  and  the 
unwillingness  felt  to  oppose  a  fascinating  woman,  that  Sona,  though 
of  course  possessing  no  rights  of  inheritance  whatever,  according  to 
Hindoo  or  any  other  law,  and  not  professing  to  have  received  a  be- 
quest, should  have  succeeded  to  a  large  portion  of  Gunput's  property. 
She  continued  to  occupy  his  house,  and  enjoyed  the  accumulations 
he  had  made  of  ofiierings  and  presents.  Still  young,  still  beautiful, 
and  now  rich,  there  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  many  suitors  for 
her  smile  ;  and  in  time  it  became  known  that  her  choice  had  fallen 
on  Bameshur  Misr.  This  person  was  the  principal  Punda  or  sanc- 
tuary priest  of  Bindachul,  and  possessed  something  of  the  position 
of  a  bishop  amongst  his  fellow  Brahmins,  not  by  direct  institution, 
but  by  common  consent  and  the  general  force  of  his  character.  A 
tall  broad  man,  with  regular  features,  and  much  determination  in 
his  face,  but  disfigured  by  smallpox.  He  was  married,  with  sons 
approaching  manhood,  and  had  his  own  private  house,  though  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  with  Sona.  For  a  year  or  two  all  seemed 
to  go  on  well.  The  green  bay-tree  flourished.  The  outside  world 
cordd  say  nothing  to  an  arrangement  which  was  not  objected  to  by 
Rameshur's  family,  and  was  winked  at  by  his  caste.  *  Thou  seest ;' 
and  we  cannot  of  course  say  what  temptations  may  not  have  been 
rashly  encountered,  what  warnings  of  conscience  may  not  have  been 
neglected ;  or  else  it  would  seem  that  this  poor  girl,  endowed  with 
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the  fatal  gift  of  attractiTeneBS,  and  falliDg  under  the  curse  of  Indian 
cnstoms  as  to  widowhood,  had  neyer  had  a  choice  of  good  witiiin 
her  reach ;  for  her  dim  ideas  of  better  things  centred,  perhaps,  in 
the  priests  of  her  religion,  and  they  but  yied  with  each  other  who 
should  lead  her  the  furthest  astray.  But,  comparatively  guileless  as 
she  may  have  been  at  first,  deterioration  doubtless  worked  its  natural 
way,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  a  woman  of  Sona's  experiences  would 
find  permanent  repose  in  pseudo-domestic  life  with  a  man  who  had 
other  ties,  and  was,  moreover,  no  longer  young.  There  seems  no 
question  that  Rameshur,  on  his  part,  was  fond  to  infatuation  of  his 
mistress  ;  and  as  the  light  dawned  on  him  that  she  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  trusted,  and  that  it  was  quite  within  possibility  she 
might  turn  her  affections'*  towards  another,  a  jealous  uneasiness 
struck  in  at  his  heart.  The  colder  she  grew  the  more  determined 
he  became  that  he  would  retain  her  ;  and  as  it  occurred  to  him  that 
her  independent  position  strengthened  her  tendency  to  fickleness,  he 
used  every  effort  to  induce  her  to  make  over  her  property,  by  deed 
of  gift,  to  him^  There  was  some  colour  for  the  proposal.  Sona, 
with  Eastern  thrifUessness,  had  already  bad  to  borrow  money,  for 
which  she  had  given  a  bond.  A  suit  had  been  laid  against  her,  and 
a  decree  obtained  by  default,  which  it  was  possible  might  be  imme- 
diately executed.  Bameshur  intimated  to  her  that  in  point  of  &ct 
she  had  no  title  to  Gunput's  house  or  money,  that  the  term  of  hmi- 
tation  had  still  long  to  run,  that  she  might  be  troubled  with  suits 
disputing  her  claim,  that  his  and  her  interests  were  identical,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  present  decree  off,  and  for  the  future 
to  defend  the  estate  against  all  comers,  if  she  would  only  sign  the 
transfer.  Her  position  towards  her  property  would  remain  exactly 
as  before,  only  secure  instead  of  precarious.  His  instances  on  this 
subject  were  overbearing  in  the  extreme — exaggerated  by  his  fond- 
ness, embittered  by  his  despair.  He  coaxed,  he  implored,  he  threat- 
ened. Sona  reported  his  conduct  at  the  police-station,  and  he  was 
warned  that  he  must  cease  from  causing  annoyance.  But  as 
matters  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  Sona  filed  a  petition  in  the 
magistrate's  court,  to  the  effect  that  she  wished  Bameshur  to  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  He  and  she  came  together  to  Mir- 
zapore,  and  were  examined  at  the  court.  In  her  later  siynmer  now, 
but  still  with  no  symptom  of  decline,  and  none  the  less  surpassingly 
graceful  and  attractive — her  fine  face  flushing  with  emotion — she 
poured  passionately  forth  her  complaint  against  her  lover,  and  finally 
swore  that  she  believed  herself  in  danger  of  her  life  from  his  vio- 
lence. She  told  particularly  of  one  occasion  when  he  had  taken  his 
leave  in  the  evening,  but  on  awaking  at  midnight  she  found  him 
again  in  her  chamber.  By  the  light  of  the  slender  lamp  burning  in 
a  niche  in  the  wall  she  saw  that  his  face  was  haggard  and  his  eyes 
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wild.  He  was  kneeling  close  beside  her  bed,  and  had  something  in 
his  hand  which  he  strove  to  conceal.  She  was  afraid.  There  was 
a  reckless  a*ir  about  him,  and  she  shrieked,  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  He  got  up,  laughed  a  horrible,  low,  gibbering 
langh,  and  abraptly  went  out. 

Nothing  could  be  calmer  and  more  self*possessed  than  Bame- 
Bhur*s  reply.  The  bench  of  course  knew  how  excitable  women 
were ;  he  had  merely  been  giving  Sona  advice  about  the  manage- 
ment of  her  property ;  he  was  afraid  her  inexperience  might  be  im- 
posed upon ;  he  was  acting  for  her  good,  but  she  had  taken  the 
wrong  view  of  things.  As  for  violence,  it  was  absurd — what  con- 
ceivable call  could  he  have  to  be  violent  with  an  independent  woman  ? 
He  was  willing  to  be  bound  over ;  but  as  it  cast  a  certain  slur  on  his 
character  he  should  like  to  bring  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  not  in 
any  way  to  blame.  The  officer  who  heard  the  case,  knowing  by  ex- 
perience that  these  demands  for  security  were  often  made  only  with 
a  view  to  annoyance,  consented  to  postpone  any  order  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  enable  Bameshur  to  produce  witnesses  in  defence  of 
bis  behaviour.  This  was  Thursday,  and  the  case  would  have  come 
on  again  before  noon  on  Friday.  But  early  the  next  morning,  as 
this  officer  and  the  surgeon  of  the  station  were  walking  along  the 
high-road,  there  met  them  a  body  of  poUce  surrounding  a  litter 
carried  by  coolies,  over  which  a  coverlet  was  cast.  The  litter  was 
immediately  put  down  before  the  surgeon  and  the  coverlet  raised. 
There,  stretched  at  length,  her  orange  cheek  now  slate-coloured  and 
lifeless,  her  teeth  clenched,  her  long  hair  dabbled  with  blood,  her 
throat  fearfully  wounded,  her  poor  hands  seamed  with  cuts,  lay,  in 
still  incomparable  grandeur  of  form,  the  unfortunate  Sona.  It  was 
then  October — the  mornings  clear  and  golden  after  the  terminated 
rains,  the  earth  renewed  in  every  colour  by  the  downfalls  of  summer 
— and,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  on  this  Friday  morning,  worthy 
in  balmy  brightness  of  its  peers,  Sona  had  at  an  early  hour  passed 
from  her  house  into  a  wood-shed.  The  door  opened  outwards,  and 
was  three-parts  ajar,  and  she,  pushing  it  farther  back,  concealed 
still  more  a  man  standing  behind  it.  His  appearance  we  can  con- 
jecture from  the  aspect  witnessed  a  few  minutes  later — fury  in  his 
eyes,  resolution  in  his  tight  pale  lips,  a  knife — short  and  thick — 
grasped  in  his  heated  hand.  It  was  doubtless  all  written  in  that 
terrific  face  :  '  If  she  wiU  not  love  me,  she  shall  love  no  one  else. 
I  will  give  her  to  death  ta  keep — young  and  splendid  and  Bame- 
shur's — forever!'  Sona  had  scarcely  entered  the  shed  when  her 
lover  was  upon  her.  Whether  that  cry — that  solitary  word.  Dying  I 
— which  some  years  before  had  rung  in  the  lane,  came  back  to  her 
ear  we  cannot  tell.  But  with  an  almost  similar  word,  for  she  read 
her  fate  in  those  eyes,  she  loudly  attempted  to  ariSuse  the  neighbours. 
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A  woman,  by  name  Knamee,  who  had  ahready  been  that  moimiig  at 
the  house  on  some  menial  eramdy  rushed  in,  hearing  the  cry;  but 
on  seeing  a  struggle  she  lost  her  head,  and  ran  off,  giving  an  aceonnt 
to  the  neighbonrs  which  was  nnintelligible  from  agitation.  Far 
otherwise  was  the  conduct  of  Jee&nee,  a  wiry  little  woman  of  forty 
years,  and  curiously  enough  a  former  foe  of  Sona,  but  urged  in  this 
supreme  moment  by  humanity  to  attempt  a  rescue.  With  almost 
incredible  determination  she  threw  herself  on  Bameshur  and  tried 
to  drag  the  knife  out  of  his  hands.  It  seems,  indeed,  probable, 
from  certain  cuts  on  Bameshur's  fingers,  that  she  actually  possessed 
herself  of  the  weapon ;  but  if  so  he  quickly  recoTered  it.  Three 
times  Jee&nee  flung  herself  on  Rameshur,  and  three  times  he  dashed 
her  on  the  ground  with  all  his  force.  The  assassin,  howeyer,  nerff 
left  the  door  of  the  shed,  and  thus  poor  Sona  had  no  chance  of 
escape.  And  so,  in  the  presence  of  tfee&nee,  lying  breathless  and 
with  lacerated  hands  on  tiie  path,  the  luckless  woman  was,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  loss  of  blood  told  against  her,  got  down 
and  finished  with  parting  cuts.  When  Bameshur  saw  that  his 
clothes  were  stained  with  blood,  he  entirely  stripped,  and  seizing  <m 
a  cloth  lying  there  which  belonged  to  the  servant  Kusmee,  he  bound 
it  round  his  loins.  Utterly  suicidal  thing  to  do,  if  he  had  settled 
on  any  defence ;  but  reason  was  the  prisoner  of  passion.  Then  he 
attempted  to  escape.  He  ran  into  the  court  of  the  next  house,  and 
climbing  on  to  a  lean-to  got  on  the  roof.  From  this  roof  he  jumped 
to  other  roofs  with  great  courage  and  agility.  But  the  village  was 
roused.  The  fear  and  excitement  created  amongst  the  natives  by  a 
deed  of  violence  set  people  running  in  an  agitated  way  down  the 
streets.  Dogs  sprang  up  and  barked,  ponies  tethered  under  trees 
kicked  and  whinnied,  cows  in  the  stalls  blew  through  their  nostrils 
and  struggled  to  get  their  heads  loose.  But  the  police  and  the 
watchmen  were  professionally  interested  in  the  capture  of  the  frigitive, 
and  kept  pace  below  with  his  movements  on  the  house-tops.  He, 
in  his  mad  career,  coming  at  last  to  a  roof  beyond  which  there  was 
no  other,  had  to  jump  down  some  twenty  feet  on  to  soft  ground. 
But  he  slipped  in  the  leap,  lost  his  balance,  fell  on  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  before  he  could  rise  was  safely  secured.  And  there,  breath- 
less, with  stains  and  odour  of  blood  on  him,  wrapt  in  a  menial 
woman's  cloth,  the  highest  priest  of  the  holiest  shrine  lay,  baffled 
and  doomed,  in  the  arms  of  a  low-caste  watchman ! 

But  Sona  had  met  her  fate.  She,  who  felt  the  full  life  so  strongly 
within  her  perfect  form,  was  destined  all  her  days  to  be  familiar  with 
death,  and  thus  early  herself  to  seek  his  embrace.  Wreathed  with 
poppies  almost  in  her  infancy,  when  her  boy-husband  passed  away, 
she  was  to  stand  by  the  murdered  Gunput,  and  to  see  the  bodies 
of  two  who  would  have  loved  her  brought  back  from  the  gallows; 
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and  now  she  was  dead ;  and  even  when  her  ashes  were  wandering  to 
the  sea  the  hane  was  still  at  work,  for  Bameshur  had  embraced  her, 
and  he  too  had  to  perish.  He  was  tried  for  his  crime,  and  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  order  was  duly  confirmed 
by  the  High  Court  at  Allahabad.  And  the  appointed  days  of  grace 
passed  by,  till  at  length,  on  a  fresh  morning  in  November,  the  last 
scene  of  all  arrived.  When  the  gentlemen  came  np  whose  presence 
was  necessary,  Bameshur  was  seated  on  the  ground,  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  prison,  folded  in  his  blanket.  He  immediately  rose  and 
bowed  politely.  On  one  of  the  officers  asking  if  he  bad  any  last 
wishes  that  could  be  met,  he  said  he  understood  one  of  his  family 
was  present  with  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  that,  if  allowed, 
he  would  perform  a  few  essential  religious  rites.  Permission  was 
given.  On  inquiry  being  made,  it  was  found,  that  his  son  was  at 
the  gate,  and,  obedient  to  order,  a  young  lad  of  seventeen,  hand- 
some and  well-mannered,  as  those  of  his  race  often  are,  came  up, 
leading  a  white  heifer  in  one  hand,  and  carrying  in  his  other  a 
brazen  drinking- vessel  full  of  yellow  and  white  flowers.  Bameshur 
then  commenced  muttering  prayers  or  spells  in  the  ancient  sacred 
language ;  and  licking  the  tail  of  his  heifer,  he  passed  the  end  of 
it  over  his  brow  and  face.  The  flowers  in  the  vessel — marigold  and 
jasmine — were  strung  together  in  two  wreaths,  and  Bameshur, 
taking  the  garlands,  passed  them  gently  over  the  neck  of  the  heifer, 
^en  he  caught  her  head  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  face,  and  whispered 
into  her  ear.  Finally,  he  had  the  brazen  vessel  filled  with  water, 
and  poured  a  libatiom  between  her  budding  horns.  He  was  then 
ready,  he  said,  for  further  orders.  The  warrant  for  his  execution 
was  read  out.  When  the  name  of  Sona  came,  Bameshur  bowed  his 
head,  following  the  action  by  two  or  three  affirmative  nods,  as  who 
should  say,  '  Yes,  yes,  that  was  of  course  rather  an  awkward  afiiedr,  but 
let  it  pass.'  This  over,  he  said  he  had  one  request  to  make:  might 
he  hang  himself  without  assistance  ?  He  had  to  be  refused,  but 
made  no  remonstrance,  and  prepared  to  start.  Arrived  outside 
the  jail,  Bameshur  mounted  the  ladder  with  perfect  composure,  and 
bowed  his  farewell  to  the  people,  some  couple  of  hundred  persons 
being  present.  His  rank  alone  attracted  them,  for  executions 
generally  excite  hardly  any  interest.  The  unwelcome  offices  of  the 
Doms,  a  pariah  caste,  who  serve  at  executions,  had  then  to  be  sub- 
mitted to.  And  so  the  end  came.  Throughout,  the  demeanour  of 
the  convict  was  self-possessed,  courteous,  and  elevated.  The  body 
was  made  over  to  Bameshur's  relations,  and  carried  in  a  palanquin 
to  Bindachul,  where  the  villagers,  who  had  already  petitioned  the 
Government  for  their  prelate  in  trouble,  attended  his  pyre  in  great 
numbers,  and  paid  such  last  honours  to  intrigue  and  butchery  as 
virtue  unfortunately  does  not  always  obtain. 
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By  Paschal  GaoussxT. 


VI.  EuMENiDES  Abboad  {Conclusion). 

M.  Babbal  de  Montant,  a  military-looking  man^  age  abont  thirty, 
is  in  the  witness-box.     The  scene  is  at  Versailles^  in  the  old 
riding-school  of  the  Petites  Ecnries,  transformed  for  the  occasion 
into  a  prsBtorium.     A  court-martial  is  sitting  there,  made  np  of  a 
colonel;  a  major,  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  all  fresh  from  Sedan  or  Metz,  the  German  exile,  and 
the  revanche  over  Paris.     A  dozen  and  a  half  ex-members  of  the 
Commnne  are  in  the  dock.     Witness  examined :  *  I  have  been  an 
officer  in  the  navy.     I  went  to  Paris  abont  the  8th  of  April  last, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Commune.     On  account  of  my  mili- 
tary attainments  I  obtained  immediate  employment,  and  was  soon 
raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  seventh  legion  in  the  National  Guard. 
In  that  capacity  I  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  prisoner  Urbain, 
the  member  of  the  Commune  in  charge  of  the  seventh  arrondisBe- 
ment.*     Gross-examined  by  counsel  for  the  defence :    '  Did  you 
not   frequently  urge  on   the   prisoner  Urbain  the  advisability  of 
obtaining  for  himself  a  military  command  ?'     *  I  did,  in  the  hope 
of  thus  being  able  better  to  serve  the  Assembly.'     *  Did  you  not 
urge  upon  him  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  system  of  explo- 
sives in  the  sewers  of  Paris  ?'     '  I  did.     I  had  been  told  that  there 
was  some  talk  in  the  councils  of  the  Commune  of  establishing  a 
system  of  the  kind,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  have  the  thing 
in  hiuid,  so  as  to  be  the  more  able  to  paralyse  it.'    *  Was  not  your 
system  of  explosives  to  be  connected  through  electric  wires,  and  to 
be  put  in  action  through  a  chain  of  keys,  a  kind  of  piano  ?'     *  Just 
BO.*     *  But  it  never  was  established  ?'     *  Never.'     *  Was  it  not  on 
your  advice  that  the  prisoner  requested  from  the  Commune,  in  the 
sitting  of  May  17th,  that  some  of  the  hostages  should  be  shot?' 
*  It  was  on  a  Sunday.    The  men  of  the  seventh  arrondissement  had 
just  returned  from  the  front,  leaving  seventy-two  dead  and  many 
wounded  on  the  field.    A  party  was  sent,  with  medical  help,  to  pick 
up  the  wounded.     He  returned  with  the  news  that  the  party  had 
been  greeted  with  a  perfect  shower  of  bullets,  and  that  a  woman 
from  the  ambulance  had  been  killed.     M.  Urbain  reported  the  facts 
to   the   Commune,  and   suggested  the   advisability  of  reprisals.' 
'  Now,  sir,  upon  your  oath,  when  you  were  actiiig  in  the  capacity  of 
chi#f  of  the  seventh  legion,  and  giving  such  advice  to  the  prisoner 
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TJrbain,  were  you  not  an  agent  in  the  pay  of  M.  Thiers  V    '  I  had 

POLITICAL  CONNECTIONS  WITH  M.  THIERS.  * 

This  example,  taken  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  same  kind,  may 
help  in  realising  what  sort  of  warfare  was  waged  against  the  Com- 
mune by  the  Oovemment  of  Versailles.  It'  was  not  enough  to 
shell  Paris,  to  shoot  prisoners  of  war,  to  massacre  physicians  and 
sick  nurses  on  duty,  and  thus  gradually  to  drive  to  despair  and 
madness  a  population  which  was  undergoing  a  siege  for  the  second 
time  within  nine  months.  It  was  indispensable  that  the  foul  accu- 
sations heaped  up  against  Paris  should  be  borne  out  by  a  few  facts 
at  least,  and  towards  that  end  all  means  were  deemed  legitimate. 
The  Commune,  indeed,  was  not  easily  amenable  to  what  was  ex- 
pected from  it.  In  vain  did  the  Yersaillists  accumulate  provoca- 
tions on  outrages,  and  atrocities  on  insults :  no  reprisals  were 
resorted  to.  Hardly  a  few  stones,  the  Imperial  Column,  the  house 
of  Thiers,  the  Louis  XYI.  chapel,  had  been  given  up  to  the  roaring 
lion.  Not  a  single  execution  had  taken  place  in  Paris  for  two 
months.  What  is  more,  one  of  the  first  deeds  of  the  National 
Guard  after  the  18th  March  had  been  to  bum  the  guillotine  on  the 
Place  Voltaire,  a  childish  manifestation  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
a  significant  one,  under  the  circumstances.  Was  it  not  saying  to 
the  world,  *  We  are  no  men  of  blood,  and  we  do  not  want  to  reign 
by  terror'  ?  '  Not  a  hair  had  been  touched  on  the  head  of  the  host- 
ages, or  rather  there  were  no  hostages  as  yet  in  the  legal  sense, 
as  the  jury  provided  under  the  decree  of  the  Commune  had  never 
been  assembled ;  and  on  the  17th  of  May,  when  Urbain  (on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Versaillist  spy  attached  to  his  person)  proposed 
that  an  execution  of  Versaillist  prisoners  should  take  place,  to 
prevent  the  return  of  such  outrages  as  he  had  just  reported,  the 
Commune,  through  a  formal  vote,  rejected  the  idea,  ordering  simply 
that  its  former  decree  should  be  put  in  practice,  and  that  a  jury 
should  be  convened  to  select  such  prisoners  as  would  assume  the 
character  of  hostages.  The  first  drawing  of  the  jury  took  place  pub- 
licly on  the  following  day,  and  the  jury  sat  for  the  first  and  only  time 
on  the  19th  May,  when  three  prisoners  were  tried  before  it  and  ac- 
quitted. It  follows  that  two  days  later,  when  the  Versaillists  entered 
Paris,  although  there  were  in  the  Communal  gaols  1648  prisoners — 
namely,  1428  gendarmes  or  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war  made  on  or  after 
the  18th  of  March ;  and  220  civilians,  mostly  priests,  who  mixed  in 
poUtics  under  cover  of  their  ministry,  and  spies  from  Versailles— there 
was  not  one  single  '  hostage,'  according  to  the  Communalist  legal 
definition.  With  such  spies  Paris  bristled  literally.  If  the  French 
army  had  not  made  sufficient  use  of  the  Intelligence  Department 
pending  the  German  war,  it  certainly  made  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  the  course  of  the  dvil  strife.     No  less  than  twenty  million  francs 
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secret-service  money,  according  to  trustworthy  data,  passed  within 
those  two  months  through  the  fingers  of  M.  Thiers.  One  may  ob* 
tain  a  good  sprinkling  of  detective  help  at  that  price,  the  more  so  as 
the  chief  item  of  expense  really  accoonted  for  seems  to  have  been 
beer-money.  The  amount  of  Conservative  '  bocks'  that  were  drunk 
on  the  Boulevards  of  the  period  must  have  been  something  dreadful. 
One  Troncin-Dumersan  was  the  chief  secretary  and  superintendent  of 
the  service  under  M.  Thiers.  He  experienced  afterwards  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  placed  in  the  dock,  by  no  means  as  a  political 
offenderi  and  sentenced  to  a  number  of  years'  imprisonment  for 
obtaining  current  coin  under  false  pretences.  Besides  unbounded 
powers  for  appropriating  public  or  private  moneys,  that  Yersaillist 
Jugurtha  appears  to  have  possessed  a  special  knack  of  enlisting  all 
the  rogues  that  were  just  then  playing  the  shuttlecock  between  Paris 
and  Versailles,  an  army  by  itself;  but  he  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover a  Calpumius  in  the  ranks  of  the  Commune.  It  was  not  from 
want  of  strenuous  attempts.  Above  all,  the  military  commanders 
were  the  special  subjects  of  his  soundings.  One  Aronssohn, 
his  envoy,  was  arrested  under  the  name  of  Outmacher,  as  he  tried 
to  bribe  one  of  our  war  secretaries  into  treason,  and  subsequently 
succeeded  in  escaping.  Another  spy,  of  the  name  of  Yeysset,  was 
less  fortunate.  He  had  found  means  of  approaching  Dombrowski, 
who  commanded  on  our  west  front,  and  offering  him  a  safe-conduct 
to  the  frontier,  with  sixty  thousand  pounds,  if  he  agreed  to  sur- 
render one  of  the  gates.  Dombrowski  pretended  to  accept  the  offer, 
but  immediately  sent  advice  of  it  to  the  Commune.  He  was  in- 
structed to  give  an  appointment  to  the  spy,  who  was  carried  off  with 
the  earnest  money  he  brought  on  accoxmt,  put  in  safe  custody,  and 
finally  shot.  Admiral  Saisset  was  mixed  up  in  the  business,  and 
very  narrowly  escaped  experiencing  the  same  fate. 

All  similar  attempts  aimed  at  the  leaders  of  the  movement  failed 
ignominiously.  But  the  disease  was  none  the  less  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,  and  it  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  an  entrance 
in  our  walls  for  the  Yersaillists,  by  spreading  at  the  proper  time  fidse 
news  and  discouragement  amongst  the  National  Guards.  One  of 
the  successful  devices  of  the  spies,  for  instance,  was  to  approach  in- 
dividually our  artillerymen,  who  made  great  havoc  among  tiie  troops, 
and  to  enlist  them  for  desertion  at  a  high  premium,  through  ike 
very  simple  argument  that  they  had  much  better  stay  at  home  and 
draw  double  pay.  In  some  cases  the  spies  succeeded  in  getting  guns 
in  important  positions  spiked.  Above  all,  they  kept  their  employers 
most  accurately  informed  of  the  weakness  or  occasional  want  of  atten- 
tion of  some  outpost,  an  occurrence  almost  unavoidable  with  volunteer 
forces  ;  and  to  a  surprise  of  the  kind,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
the  21st  May,  was  due  the  entrance  of  the  Tersaillists  into  Paris. 
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This  was  still  fair  play,  nnder  the  common  standard  of  war  morality. 
Bat  the  general  work  of  the  secret  agents  can  hardly  be  considered 
in  the  same  light.  Wheneyer  they  did  not  openly  play  the  agent 
provocateur,  as  in  the  case  of  Barral  de  Montaut,  or  they  found  it 
nnadyisable  to  adyocate  desertion,  they  acted  as  a  latent  dissolying 
force  on  the  morals  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Commune,  appealed  to 
low  impulses,  bestirred  eyil  passions,  and  helped  to  incense  the 
thirst  for  reyenge  which  the  sudden  prospect  of  a  defeat  beyond 
hope  and  without  mercy,  succeeding  a  period  of  wild  hopes  and  un- 
bounded confidence,  was  sure  to  break  loose.  This  is  an  element 
which  could  not  be  oyerlooked  in  the  analysis  of  the  last  conyulsions 
of  Paris,  as  it  is  found  unmistakably  at  the  bottom  of  eyerything 
which  was  wanton  and  useless  in  the  supreme  struggle ;  and  when 
it  is  added  that  upon  the  inyasion  of  the  Yersaillists  all  masks  were  at 
once  taken  off,  and  the  spies  turned  out  to  be  the  regular  scouts  of  the 
army,  the  boon  companion  of  the  day  before  turned  ottt  a  denouncer, 
the  commanding  officer  in  some  cases  a  traitor,  the  friendly  house  a 
deadly  trap — ^tfae  surprising  fact  is,  not  that  some  of  the  champions 
of  despair  indulged  in  a  few  deeds  of  reyenge,  but  rather  that  such 
deeds  of  reyenge  were  not  more  numerous  and  more  terrific.  The 
story  is  a  simple  one,  and  can  be  told  in  a  few  lines. 

Seyenteen  hours  after  haying  got  hold  of  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud, 
the  Yersaillists  had  lined  the  walls  of  Paris,  inside  the  west  and 
north  fronts,  with  an  army  of  180,000  men,  the  pick  and  flower  of 
the  trained  strength  of  France.  To  face  such  a  force,  hardly 
26,000  odd  defenders  of  the  Commune  stood  behind  four  or  fiye 
hundred  embryos  of  barricades.  Here,  again,  improyidence  and 
treachery  played  a  foremost  part.  Whilst  a  logical  scheme  of  de- 
fence, tying  together  a  system  of  barricades  into  a  kind  of  inward 
stronghold,  and  supported  with  the  artillery  of  such  positions  as  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  the  Pantheon,  and  Belleyille,  might  haye  made 
it  possible  to  resist  for  days,  and  to  inflict  such  heayy  losses  on  the 
enemy  as  to  driye  it  to  retreat,  our  War  Secretary  had  the  fatal 
idea  of  breaking  loose  all  ties  of  discipline,  appealing  solely  to  indi- 
yidual  deyotion,  and  calling  upon  each  man  to  fight  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. *  Assez  d'etats-majors  galonn6s ;  place  aux  combattants  aux 
bras  nus !'  wrote  Delescluse,  in  the  most  disastrous  proclamation 
which  might  haye  been  posted  on  the  walls  under  the  circumstances. 
Three  days  later  he  was  to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier,  and  to  crown 
with  the  last  sacrifice  a  life  of  unflinching  deyotion  to  the  cause  of 
democratic  adyance ;  but  the  unresenred  respect  due  to  his  pure 
memory  could  not  bar  the  fact  that  his  proclamation  was  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  Commune.  His  reason  for  issuing  it,  as  giyen  from 
his  own  lips  to  a  young  colleague  who  yentured  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  subject,  was,  *  I  haye  only  put  the  official  stamp  on  what 

yoL.  I.  So 
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grows  unavoidable  in  a  street  battle — contempt  of  aathoiity.'  The 
force  of  the  argument  was  more  apparent  than  positivey  howeTer, 
and  up  to  the  last  hour  what  the  Gommnnal  army  wanted,  what  it 
Graved  for  and  was  unable  to  obtain,  was  a  logical  system  of  defence 
and  a  commander.  Left  to  their  own  devices  as  they  were,  and 
scattered  in  small  knots  over  the  huge  city,  its  remains  withstood  for 
six  whole  days,  up  to  complete  extermination,  the  formidable  pressnie 
of  that  mass  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  Thus  what 
might  have  proved  a  regnlar  battle  turned  out  a  series  of  partial  dis- 
asters. Li  neariy  every  case  the  tactics  of  the  Yersaillists  were  the 
same.  They  advanced  under  cover  of  a  row  of  houses,  through 
which  their  sappers  had  opened  communication,  or  operated  tuning 
moves  round  the  barricades  previously  beaten  with  artillery  ;  then, 
opening  a  plunging  fire  firom  high  windows  in  the  back  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  last  resistances  with  com- 
paratively little  losses  on  their  side.  These  tactics,  by  the  way, 
first  led  the  defenders  of  the  Commune  to  the  burning  of  houses, 
especially  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  in  the  Rue  de  Lille.  When  it  was  found  out  by  the  National 
Guards  that  the  defence  of  capital  positions  was  not  compatible  with 
the  conservation  of  the  adjoining  houses,  as  a  matter  of  course  orders 
were  given  to  set  them  on  fire. 

It  has  been  freely  alleged  since,  that  the  sight  of  those  fires  was 
the  chief  cause  which  drove  the  Yersaillists  out  of  their  senses  and 
led  them  to  the  wholesale  massacre  and  fiendish  achievements  which 
will  for  ever  stamp  the  *  Bemaine  Sanglante,'  even  by  the  side  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew  and  the  2d  of  December,  as  the  most  shamefiil 
date  in  the  French  annals.  But  the  assertion  does  not  hold  water, 
and  cannot  bear  the  lightest  investigation.  As  a  matter  of  fiAct,  the 
shooting  of  prisoners  by  the  army  was  resumed  on  Tuesday,  the  2Sd 
of  May,  at  one  o'clock,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Montmaitre, 
at  a  time  when  not  one  single  building  in  Paris  had  been  set  on  fire. 
It  was  not  ascribable  to  individual  passion,  but  to  precise  orders 
from  the  men  in  command ;  for  the  victims  were  formally  selected, 
made  to  wait  for  one  hour,  and  marched  off  before  being  despatched. 
The  holocaust  was  supposed  to  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  C14ment  Thomas  and  Lecomte,  and  took  place  in  theBae 
des  Hosiers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  *  no  quarter'  was  hence- 
forth the  password  given  to  the  army,  as  it  had  been  in  form^ 
times  by  that  Oliver  de  Clisson  who  earned  for  himself  the  nickname 
of  the  Butcher.  True  it  is,  that  what  the  Yersaillists  did  with 
some  method  on  the  28d  they  did  at  random  on  the  fi)llowing  days. 
At  first  they  merely  shot  prisoners  of  war,  which  was  bad  enough ; 
they  came  to  daughter  indiscriminately  men,  women,  and  children, 
friends  and  foes,  Commnnalists  and  others.     No  sooner  was  a  street 
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taken  than  all  the  honses  in  it  were  searched.  Dennnoiations  and 
private  fends  were  at  work.  Persons  were  mnrdered  for  the  most 
fatile  causes — because  they  kept  a  breech-loader,  or  they  had  the  kepi 
of  a  National  Guard  in  their  wardrobe,  or  they  sported  a  beard,  or  they 
were  beardless,  or  they  had  a  pair  of  boots  on  which  a  private  set 
his  eye,  or  a  debtor  of  theirs  chose  to  settle  his  account  in  that  con- 
venient fashion. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  paper  to  retrace  the  glowing  horror  of  those 
nights  and  days,  when,  under  the  continuous  bursting  of  shells,  the 
whizz  of  rifle-shots,  the  rounds  of  mitrailleuses,  the  whirlwind  of 
smoke,  by  the  glare  of  twenty  public  buildings  and  eight  hundred 
houses  in  a  blaze,  on  both  sides  of  a  river  literally  red  with  human 
blood.  Frenchmen  were  hunting  Frenchmen  to  death.  Of  the  fires, 
some  were  a  strategical  measure,  others  were  a  political  precaution 
against  the  seizure  of  papers  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  destroy 
otherwise ;  some  had  been  lighted  by  the  faHL  of  a  shell  on  combus- 
tible materials ;  some  were  the  result  of  the  destructive  mania  which 
seizes  armed  crowds  on  the  brink  of  death.  For  months  Paris  had 
been  deluded  with  protests  of  '  no  surrender,*  and  oaths  that  '  the 
city  would  bury  itself  under  its  ashes.'  There  were  men  in  earnest 
who  thought  that  their  honour  was  at  stake  in  abiding  by  the  word. 
As  for  the  so-called  '  hostages,'  shot  in  separate  batches  on  the  24th 
and  26th  May,  to  the  number  of  sixty-three,  not  only  their  execu- 
tion was  not  the  outcome  of  any  orders  from  the  Commune,  but  it 
took  place  in  downright  defiance  of  our  decrees.  At  that  date  the 
Commune  held  no  more  sittings.  Its  members  were  scattered  over 
the  various  parts  of  the  town.  None  of  them  had  any  share  in  the 
deed.  Some  of  them  personally  opposed  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  and  to  the  peril  of  their  own  lives,  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
furiated crowd  which  avenged  on  the  ill-fated  men  the  atrocities  for 
which  the  Yersaillists  were  responsible.  These  men  were  no  host- 
ages. They  had  never  been  declared  as  such  by  a  jury  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  as  provided  by  the  special  law  of  the  Commune. 
They  were  merely  persons  in  custody,  charged  with  being  in  the 
active  service  of  the  enemy.  Their  execution  was  emphatically  an 
irregular  and  fortuitous  measure  of  reprisals,  the  individual  work  of 
an  irresponsible,  minority,  maddened  with  the  smell  of  powder, 
harassed  with  four  days  of  carnage,  and  doomed  to  certain  death  in 
its  last  trenches.  That  there  were  Yersaillist  wire-pullers  at  its 
back  amounts  to  a  certainty,  whilst  most  of  its  elements  had  per- 
sonal wrongs  to  retaliate,  and  had  just  heard  of  the  shooting  by  the 
army  of  a  son,  of  a  father,  in  some  cases  of  a  mother  or  a  sister. 
When  they  caused  some  of  the  foremost  prisoners  of  the  Commune 
to  bear  the  weight  of  their  irrepressible  fury,  they  overlooked  the 
£act  that  they  had  no  right  over  the  lives  of  non-combatants  ;  above 
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ally  they  did  not  remember  that  the  tamaltaons  shooting  of  three- 
score priests,  gendarmes,  spies,  and  stock-jobbers  conld  only  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  Yersaillists,  without  conferring  any  practical  ad- 
vantage on  the  caase  of  Paris.  In  that  sense,  it  was  again  '  more 
than  a  crime — a  fatal  mistake.'  Bat  for  it,  no  revolution  in  history 
would  have  stood  so  pure  from  blood  and  yiolence  as  ours.  It 
should  be  noted  here,  that  some  Yersaillist  newspapers  recorded  on 
the  2Sd  as  an  accomplished  event  the  tragedy  which  only  took  place 
on  tiie  24th.  The  only  possible  inference  is  that  they  were  com- 
missioned to  suggest  what  M.  Thiers  had  clctarly  shown  to  be  his 
most  earnest  desire,  by  declining  to  grant  the  exchange  of  M.  Blan- 
qui  for  any  number  of  prisoners.  Hie  fecit  cui  prodest  is  generally 
found  to  be  a  most  applicable  axiom  in  such  cases. 

Supposing,  however,  that  those  sixty-three  corpses  are  to  be  put 
down  to  the  debtor  account  of  bond-fide  defenders  of  the  Commune, 
what  a  balance  when  one  turns  to  the  account-sheet  of  the  Yersail- 
lists !  Here  assassination  is  recorded  not  by  the  dozen  or  the  score,  but 
by  the  thousand.  Here  the  shooting  of  the  prisoners  is  not  the  out- 
come of  a  passing  fit  of  frenzy,  but  the  execution  of  a  preconceived 
system  pursued  with  unflinching  barbarity,  over  a  space  of  ten  days, 
by  a  disciplined  army.  Priests  are  not  shot  this  time,  and  are 
satisfied  with  playing  the  part  of  purveyors  of  human  meat  in  every 
district ;  but  women  are  bayoneted  when  they  happen  to  be  poorly 
dressed  or  to  carry  a  milk-can,  under  pretence  that  they  are  *  petro- 
lenses,'  and  when  they  are  pregnant  under  pretence  that  they 
hawk  ammunition  under  their  petticoats  ;  old  men  are  despatched 
because  they  must  have  seen  the  days  of  '48,  and  children  that  they 
may  not  witness  another  Commune.  A  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Milliere,  who  not  only  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  rising, 
but  was  opposed  to  it,  is  shot  by  order  of  a  staff-officer  (who  after- 
wards boasted  of  the  exploit  and  was  promoted  for  it),  in  the  pre- 
sence of  another  member  of  the  Assembly,  M.  de  Quinsonas,  who 
not  only  does  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment,  but  coolly  relates  the 
incident  to  a  Select  Committee.  A  mayor  and  a  philanthropist.  Dr. 
Tony-Moilin,  is  arrested  in  his  study,  and  executed  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  reprieve,  during  which  he  is  allowed  to  majrry.  A  physi- 
cian on  duty  at  the  St.  Sulpice  ambulance,  Dr.  Faneau,  is  murdcdred 
with  all  the  wounded  under  his  care.  Two,  and  in  some  cases 
three,  persons  unknown  are  shot  in  succession,  as  being  such  or 
such  a  member  of  the  Commune,  who,  however,  is  now  surviving. 
Others,  like  Yarlin  (arrested  after  the  battle,  on  the  denunciation 
of  a  priest),  are  given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  mob  in  broad- 
cloth, and  literally  torn  to  death  in  the  streets.  The  well-known 
economist,  M-  Cemuschi,  an  energetic  opponent  of  the  Commune, 
is  doomed  to  death  by  General  Cissey,  simply  as  having  subscribed 
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four  thousand  ponnds  against  the  Imperial  plebiscite  of  '70.  Then, 
for  days,  there  are  in  every  comer  of  the  city  slanghter-honses  in 
which  human  blood  is  flooding  the  kennels.  The  battle  has  long  ago 
breathed  its  last  smoke,  when  wholesale  murder  is  still  going  on  in 
the  Pere  Lachaise  cemetery,  in  the  Park  of  La  Maette,  at  the 
Lnxembonrg  Palace,  at  the  Militaiy  School,  at  La  Boqnette  gaol, 
at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte,  at  the  north  and  west  termini,  in  the 
Pare  Monceauz,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Bicetre,  in  the  forts, 
in  the  Lobau  and  Dnpleix  barracks.  At  one  single  place  over  1800 
prisoners  are  massacred  in  one  night.  At  another,  the  men  are 
caused  to  dig  up  the  trenches  over  which  they  are  to  be  shot.  In 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  mitrailleuses  are  put  to  work,  as  the  execu- 
tioners are  tired  with  firing.  Blood  everywhere,  heaps  of  corpses 
in  every  street,  haggard,  anonymous,  barefooted,  with  pockets  up- 
turned. Who  could  tell  their  names — or  even  their  number  ?  The 
consistent  critic  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  Commune,  and  special 
admirer  of  the  good  deeds  of  Versailles,  M.  Maximo  du  Camp,  has 
made  an  attempt  towards  a  computation  quite  lately,  by  summing 
up  the  official  entries  at  the  Paris  cemeteries  between  certain  dates. 
He  then  comes  to  a  grand  total  of  6667  Parisian  carcasses,  which 
is  certainly  ghastly  enongh,  and  he  is  so  kind  as  to  concede  that 
c^est  heaucowp,  c^est  heaucowp  trop.  But  what  about  the  dead 
bodies  which,  having  been  hidden  where  they  had  fallen,  were  never 
unburied?  What  about  the  train-loads  which  were  sent  out  to 
Mery-sur-Oise  ?  What  about  the  mountains  of  human  remains 
which  were  sprinkled  with  mineral  oil  and  burned  out  on  the  bas- 
tions of  Paris  ?  The  current  estimate  of  the  army,  immediately 
after  the  event,  was  that  25,000  persons  at  the  very  least  had 
been  shot.  Many  witnesses  put  it  at  over  35,000.  MacMahon 
admitted  17,000  in  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  real  figure  is 
probably  between  the  two  extremes.  When  the  butchers  stopped, 
it  was  merely  from  fear  of  some  infectious  disease  that  might  arise 
out  of  such  a  focus  of  putrefaction,  and  because  it  was  so  difficult  to 
dispose  of  the  bodies,  as  murderers  know  well.  At  the  comple- 
mentary elections  of  July,  two  months  later,  100,000  Parisian 
voters  were  found  wanting.  Putting  aside  about  50,000  prisoners 
that  had  been  taken  in  custody  to  Versailles,  and  were  cramming 
the  forts,  the  isles,  the  pontoons  on  the  roads  of  the  Atlantic, 
awaiting  a  mock  trial  at  the  hands  of  their  foes ;  taking  into  account 
10,000  odd  persons  who  succeeded  in  escaping  to  foreign  land^, 
and  it  may  be  as  many  who  passed  unnoticed, — a  margin  remains 
of  80,000  former  beings,  that  tells  its  own  tale,  which  does  not 
prevent  many  people  firom  confidently  believing  that  the  members 
of  the  Commune  were  mostly  cannibtJs,  and  the  Versaillists  models 
of  self-respect. 
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To  consider  such  horrible  data  in  the  abstract,  mmply  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fierceness  of  the  forces  in  conflict,  is  more  than  any 
one  could  do  who  has  been  a  party  thereof.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  such  extraordinary  excesses  were  really  the  outcome 
of  uncontrollable  passions*  The  impression  which  the  scene  left 
on  the  mind  was  rather  one  of  coo]  and  deliberate  progress  towards 
a  given  aim.  There  can  be  Kttle  doubt  that  the  Bonapartists,  who 
were  dominant  in  the  army,  earnestly  believed  that,  by  killing  as 
many  Parisians  as  possible,  they  were  killing  the  Bepublic.  The 
result  was  hardly  what  they  had  anticipated.  They  overdid  it. 
To  the  mind  of  such  outsiders  as  were  simply  and  exclusively  *  men 
of  order,'  the  experiment  showed  that  an  irresponsible  body  like  the 
Assembly  was  most  probably  the  only  government  that  might  have 
crushed  such  a  formidable  insurrection,  and  the  feeling  went  rather 
to  the  benefit  of  a  Republican  form  than  the  other  way.  Then  the 
Yersaillists  fell  into  the  same  mistake  as  the  Commune,  and  having 
once  taken  hold  of  Paris,  thought  that  they  disposed  of  France; 
whilst  the  Republican  party  in  the  provinces,  being  almost  un- 
touched, pulled  the  more  vigorously  against  the  tide  of  reaction,  as 
it  felt  keenly  the  depth  and  imminence  of  danger.  In  Paris  itself 
the  weight  of  military  rule  was  felt  too  heavily  not  to  provoke  an 
immediate  though  latent  undercurrent  of  protest.  On  the  whole, 
the  respite  afforded  to  France  by  the  rising  of  the  18th  March  had 
been  put  to  such  good  account,  and  had  so  well  allowed  her  to 
consider  all  sides  of  the  question  before  taking  a  decisive  step,  that 
the  man  best  placed  to  feel  her  pulse,  M.  Thiers,  was  led  to  make 
in  the  Assembly,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  following  significant  con- 
fession. This  was  less  than  two  weeks  after  the  definitive  suppres- 
sion of  the  Commune : 

'  The  time  has  come  for  speaking  the  truth,  gentlemen,  the 
whole  truth.  I  have  had  to  enter  with  the  country  into  serious 
promises.  During  the  terrible  struggle  which  has  just  come  to  a 
conclusion,  nearly  every  city  has  sent  delegates  to  Versailles.  Do 
you  know,  gentlemen,  what  those  delegates  said  to  me?  They 
said :  **  We  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  the  Assembly  wants 
to  do  away  with  the  Republic."  As  for  me,  I  have  never  ceased  to 
protest  that  this  was  a  mistake ;  that  the  Assembly  most  assuredly 
entertained  Monarchical  preferences,  but  knew  how  to  overcome  its 
feelings  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace.  ''  It  is  not  the  Assembly,** 
I  told  the  delegates,  '^but  you  Republicans,  who  threaten  the  Re- 
public !  Be  prudent  and  wise.  Do  not  lend  your  help  to  the 
miscreants  who  Imve  taken  hold  of  our  unfortunate  capital,  and 
you  will  save  the  Republic.*'  They  went  on  saying :  "  We  believe 
in  your  word.  But  on  the  morrow  of  the  fall  of  Paris,  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  you  will  keep  the  same  influence  over  the 
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Assembly?*'  I  have  Yentnred  to  assure  the  delegates  that  when- 
eyer  I  may  tell  you,  honestly  and  simply,  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  political  necessity  of  the  honr,  yon  will  give  me  your 
hearty  support.  .  .  .  Well,  gentlemen,  who  would  argne  that,  in 
the  face  of  those  men,  incensed  with  feelings  as  vehement  as  they 
were  sincere,  and  who  were  about  to  retnm  to  their  provinces,  I 
ought  to  have  held  a  different  language  ?  It  is  only  thus  that  I 
have  succeeded — allow  me  to  tell  it  to  you,  for  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion, you  would  see  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  if  you  could  peruse 
the  whole  correspondence  of  our  agents  in  the  provinces— it  is  only 
thus  that  I  have  succeeded  in  soothing  a  distrust  which  was  a  for- 
midable danger  as  long  as  we  had  not  reentered  Paris.  If  the 
departments  did  not  stir,  it  was  exclusively  on  the  strength  of  siieh 
declarations,  which  I  never  was  tired  of  renewing.  .  .  .  Now, 
gentlemen,  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  I  was  wrong,  you  may  disap- 
prove me.  But  such  was  my  line  of  policy,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
could  wisely  have  followed  another/ 

No  better  apology  for  the  Commune  is  needed,  from  a  Be- 
publican  point  of  view,  than  the  above  testimonial  from  its  con- 
queror. Whenever  the  conventional  Bepublicans  have  sufficient 
manliness  and  honesty  to  admit  the  simple  truth  that  but  for  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Paris  they  would  under  all  probability  have  had, 
in  the  summer  of  1871,  no  heads  left  on  their  shoulders,  and  the 
tremendous  reaction  of  which  we  bore  the  burden  would  have  fSedlen 
on  the  men  of  the  4th  of  September,  it  may  be  hoped  that  a 
modest  memorial  will  be  raised  over  the  bones  of  our  heroes,  with 
the  speech  of  the  9th  of  June  as  an  epitaph.  They  were  the  real 
fathers  of  the  Bepublic.  It  was  their  stubborn  resistance  that  con- 
verted France  and  made  her  contradict  her  own  vote  at  two  months' 
interval,  as  it  was  the  pressure  of  France  which  converted  M. 
Thiers.  Of  course,  after  the  great  crisis,  history  resumed  its 
natural  course,  and  the  conflicting  forces  set  again  to  work;  but  the 
crisis  had  impressed  on  the  wheel  a  decisive  turn.  If  M.  Thiers, 
having  diverged  from  the  Assembly,  was  not  upset  at  once,  it  was 
simply  because  he  lived  on  the  foreign  occupation,  and  because  he 
had  to  cast  a  shipload  of  Bepublicans  bound  for  the  antipodes  to  the 
Yersaillist  sphinx  as  often  as  it  grew  troublesome.  The  occupation 
over,  he  fell  a  victim  once  more  to  the  passions  which  he  had 
helped  in  breaking  loose.  Like  the  Commune,  having  dared  to 
oppose  the  Assembly,  he  was  overcome.  Like  it,  he  bequeathed  to 
the  conqueror  the  political  legacy  which  was,  in  the  long-run,  in- 
fallibly to  prevail.  In  the  moral  world,  as  in  mechanics,  there  can 
be  no  forces  lost.  When  forty  thousand  men  die  freely  and  will- 
ingly on  behalf  of  a  cause,  the  odds  are  that  they  bore  in  them  the 
real  strength,  genius,  fire,  and  soul  of  their  race.     The  Commune, 
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it  need  hardly  be  added,  was  something  more  than  Bepnblican.  It 
was  the  government  of  the  fourth  or  working  estate,  the  landmark 
of  its  first  conscious  adyent  to  power.  .Bat  wh^  its  members  knew 
how  to  merge  provisionally  the  class  interests  of  their  constituents 
into  the  national  interest,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  very  men 
who  profit  by  the  sacrifice  would  persist  in  ignoring  it.  Lawyers 
they  are,  and  it  seems  that  the  18th  March  was  somewhat  nn- 
kwfdl.  So  were  ^be  4th  of  September  1870,  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1848,  and  several  other  orthodox  dates — ^were  they  noi? 
Would  it  be  that  our  fault  was  to  make  the  Republic  against  the 
rules  ?  We  did  like  Claudine  in  the  Bourgeois  GentUhomme :  we 
used  the  foil  without  parrying  first  £nntierc€;  and  although  our 
thrust  went  home,  and  saved  the  life  of  M.  Jourdain,  the  stem  old 
gentleman  complains  that  we  had  no  patience,  and  did  not  let  him 
be  stabbed  in  the  most  approved  fieishion,  as  he  richly  deserved. 


SONNET. 


I  LiBTfiN  to  the  songs  I  heard  of  old, 

And  sudden  comes  a  rising  in  the  throat, 
As  haply  falls  some  well-remembered  note 
Upon  an  ear  that  time  has  not  yet  dulled ; 
And  down  my  cheeks  the  tears  glide  uncontrolled. 

Slow  trickling  firom  a  store  not  far  remote, 
Ungrasped  as  yet  by  Age's  icy  hold. 
Ah,  not  alone  from  sources  yet  undried 

The  sympathetic  stream  can  song  attract ; 

But  unbenumbed  and  ice-bound  hearts  can  thaw, 
Like  Moses*  rod,  that,  when  the  people  died. 
And,  dying,  called  aloud  for  that  they  lacked, 

Erom  rugged  rocks  the  freshening  stream  did  draw. 

J.  w. 
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